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this  example  of  a  false  plot,  so  manifestly  detected,  may  be,  in 
some  sort,  beneficial  to  the  whole  nation  on  the  like  occasions  for 
the  future.  However,  that  the  enemies  of  the  church  may  have  no 
reason  to  cast  any  blemish  upon  it,  from  the  least  suspicion  of  my 
guilt,  and  that  this  faithful  memorial  may  remain  as  a  poor 
monument  of  my  own  gratitude  to  Almigfhty  God ;  to  whose  im- 
mediate protection  I  cannot  but .  attribute  this  extraordinary 
preservation. 

Perhaps  my  reader,  at  first  view,  will  look  on  this  relation  as 
top  piuoi  loaded  with  small  particulars,  such  as  he  mav  judge 
scarce  worth  my  remembering  or  hi«  knowing;  but  he  will  pardon 

TOL.  X.  '      '  B.  '        '  ' 
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me,  if  I  presume  that  nothing  in  thin  whole  ftfiair  ought  to  appear 
littie  or  inconsiderable  to  me^  at  leasts  who  w«s  so  nearly  concerned 
in  the  event  ef  it. 

I  have  therefore  made  no  scruple  to  discharge  my  weak  memory 
of  all  it  cotdd  retain  of  this  matter;  nor  ha^re  I  willingly  omitted 
any  thing,  though  ever  so  minute/ which  I  thoti^t  m%lit  serve^ 
to  fix  this  wonderful  mercy  of  God  the  more  on  my  own  mind,  or 
did  any  way  conduce  to  the  saving  of  divers  other  innocent  per- 
sons' lives,  as  well  as  mine. 

I  cannot  indeed  promise,  that  I  sh^ll  accurately  repeat  every 
word  or  expression  that  fell  from  all  the  parties  here  mentioned : 
or  that  I  shall  put  all  down  In  the  very  same  order  as  it  was  spoken, 
havincr  not  had  the  opportunity  to  take  n^tes  of  every  thing  as  it 
passed ; ,  but  thi^  I  will  say,  if  I  shall  not  be  able  to  relate  all  the 
truth,  yet  I  will  omit  nothing  that  is  material :  I  will,  as  carefully 
as  if  I  were  upon  my  oath,  give  in  dl  the  truth  I  can  remember, 
and  nothing  but  the  truth. 

What  I  write  I  intend  shall  consist  of  two  parts:  the  first  to  be 
a  narrative  of  the  plain  maitter  of  fact,  from  my  fitfst  t>eing  taken 
into  custody.  May  the  7th,  tothie  time  of  my  last  dismission,  June 
the  ]  3th.  llle  second  to  contain  sonie  account  of  tW  tWo  perjured 
wretches  that  were  pleased,  for  what  reasons  they  know  best,  to 
bring  me  into  this  danger. 

For  the  truth  of  the  sub^talice  of  what  I  sfadl  fecoITect  on  the 
first  head,  I  am  bold  to  appeal  to  the  memories  of  those  honourable 
lords  of  the  council,  by  whom  I  was  thrice  examined.  And, 
totiching  the  secolnd,  I  have  by  me  so  many  original  -papers,  or 
co)>ies  <ff  unquestionable  authority,  (which  I  am  reSdy  to  shew  any 
worthy  persons  who  shall' desire  th^  satisftictioil)  as  are  abundantly 
sufficient  to  justify  all  that  t  shall  think  fit  for  ine  to  say  against 
Blacktiead-and  Young,  especially  i^gainst  Young. 

It  wai^  on  Saturday  the  7th  of  May,  of  this  present  year  1692, 
in  the  evenings  as*  I  was  walking  in  the  orchard  at  Bromley,  me- 
ditating on  something  I  designed  to  preach  the  next  day,  that.  I 
saw  a  coach  and  four  horses  stop  at  the  outer  gate,  out  of  whidi 
two  person^  alighted.  Imn^ediately  I  went  towards  them,  believing 
th^  were  some  of  my  friends,  coming  ^o  give  me  a  visit.  By  that 
time  I  wis  got  to  the  gate,  they  were  entered  into  the  hall :  but, 
seeing  ine.  hastening  $9  them>  they  turned,  and  met  me  about  the 
middle  of  the  court.  The  chief  of  them,  perceiving  me  to  took 
wistly  on  them,  as  being  altogether  strangers  to  me,  sai4#  My 
Lord,  perhaps  you  do  not  know  me.  My  name  is  Dyve,  I  am 
clerk  of  the  council,  and  here  is  one  of  the  king's  messengers.  I  am 
sorry  I  am  sent  on  this  errand.  But  I  am  com^  to  arrest  you  upon 
suspicion  of  high  treason. 

Sir,  said  I,  1  suppose  you  have  a  warrant  for  so  doing-;  I  pray 

let  me  see  it    He  shfewed  H  me.    I  read  it ;  and  the  first  naoae  I 

lighted  on  being  the  Earl  of  Nottingham's;  I  said.  Sir,  ,1  believe 

thjb  is  my  Lord  Nottingham's  own  hand,  and  I  submit    What  are 

ur*  orders  how  to  dispose  of  me }    My  lord,  said  he,  I  must  first 
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tewch  your  p^rtoo,  aad  demand  the  kejs  you  have  about  you. 
My  keys  I  presently  gave  him.  He  searched  my  pockeU>  aod 
found  no  papers,  but  some  poor  notes  of  a  sermon,  and  a  letter  from 
Mr.  B.  Faimxy  about  ordinary  business. 

Now,  says  he,  my  lord,  I  must  require  to  see  the  rooms  to  which 
these  k^s  belongs  and  aH  the  places  in  the  bouse,  where  yon  have 
any  papers  or  books.  I  straight  conducted  him  up  stairs  into  my 
study.  This,  sir,  said  I,  is  the  only  chamber  where  I  keep  all  the 
books  aod  papers  I  have  in  the  house.  They  began  to  seavch,  and 
with  great,  readiness  turned  over  every  thing  in  the  room,  closets, 
and  presses,  shaking  every  book  by  the  cover,  and  opening 
every  part  of  a  chest  of  drawers,  where  were  many  papers,  particu- 
larly some  bundles  of  sermons ;  which  I  told  them  were  my  proper 
tools :  and  that  all,  that  knew  me,  could  vouch  for  me,  it  was  not 
ny  custom  to  have  any  treason  in  them.  They  read  several  of  the 
texts,  and  kit  them  where  they  fi)und  them.  But,  in  one  corner 
of  a  pness,  whidh  was  half  open,  they  met  with  a  great  number  of 
letters  ffled  up.  I  assured  them  they  were  only  matters  of  usual 
friendly  correspondence,  and  most  of  them  were  of  last  year's  date. 
Mr*  Dy  ve,  looking  on  some  of  them,  found  them  to  be  so ;  and  said, 
if  he  had  time  tof  view  them  all,  he  might,  perhaps,  see  reason  to 
leave  them  behind :  but,  being  expressly  commanded  to  bring  all 
letten,  he  must  carry  them  with  him.  I  left  him  to  do  as  he  pleased; 
so  they  seakd  them  up. 

Then  they  went  into  i^y  bed-chamber  and  the  closets  adjoininj^, 
doing  as  they  had  done  in  my  study,  feeling  about  my  bed  and 
hangings,  knocking  the  wainscot  in  several  places,  to  see  if  there 
were  any  private  lM>le  or  secret  conveyance. 

After  tbat  they  came  down  stairs  and  searched  the  parlour  and 
drawiug-room  on  that  side  of  the  house,  with  the  like  exactness.  ^  In 
all  these  rooms,  I  observed,  they  very  carefully  pried  i^to  every 
part  of  the  cbimnies ;  the  messenger  putting  his  hand  into  every 
flower-pot,  which  I  then  somewhat  smiled  at;  but  since  I  found 
be  bad  but  too  much  reason  so  to  do. 

When  they  had  done  searching  in  all  those  rooms  and  in  the 
ball,  as  they  were  going  out,  and  had  taken  with  them  what  papers 
they  thought  fit,  they  carried  me  away  in  the  coach  that  brought 
them.  S^  the  way,  we  met  my  servant  Mr.  Moor  coming  from 
.LoDdon.  I  called  out  to  him,  have  you  any  letters  for  me  >  He 
m^ave  me  three  or  four,  which  I  delivered  to  Mr.  Djve  to  open, 
who  found  nothing  jn  them  but  matters  of  private  concernment,  or 
oud&nary  news.  And  so,  between  ten  and  eleven  at  night,  we  ar- 
rived at  Whitehall,  and  I  was  brought  to  my  Lord  Nottingham, 
wJiom.1  found  alone  in  his  office. 

My  lord,  said  I,  I  am  come  upon  your  warrant ;  but  certainly 
there  oMist  be  some  great  mistake,  or  black  villainy  in  this  business . 
for  I  declare,  as  i»  iht  presence  .of  God,  I  am  absolutely,  free  from' 
stty  just  accusation  relating  to  the  government.  His  lordship  told 
jne, Jie  Uraself  w^^  mmk  surprised  wben  b^  beaid  my  napie.BKn- 
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tioned.  I  intreated  him  I  might  be  examined  that  night  if  anj 
witnesses  could  be  produced  against  me.  He  said,  that  could  not 
possibly  be,  because  the  lords  who  had  the  management  of  such 
aflairs  were  separated,  and  gone  home :  but,  that  I  was  to  appear 
before  them  the  next  day,  and  in  the  mean  time  all  the  civiUty 
should  be  shewn  me  that  could  be  jexpected  by  a  man  in  my 
condition.  , 

My  lord,  said  l,  l  hope,  it  being  so  very  late,  you  will  suffer  me 
to  lie  at  my  Own  house  at, Westminster.  He  repUed,  you  shall  do 
so ;  but  you  must  have  a  guard  of  soldiers  and  a  messenger  with 
you.  A  guard  of  soldiers,  said  I,  my  lord,  methinks  it  is  not  so  . 
necessary  to  secure  one  'of  my  profession ;  I  should  rather  oflfer, .. 
that  I  may  have  two  or  more  messengers  to  keep  me,  though  that 
may  put  me  to  greater  chargpes.  My  lord,  saia  he,  I,  for  my  own 
part,  would  be  glad  if  I  might  take  your  parole :  but  I  must  do  what 
I  may  answer  to  others ;  and  therefore  I  pray  be  content. 

At  this  I  a(;quiesced ;  only  -adding,  .my  lord,  here  are  divers 
papers  brought  up  with  me,  which,  upon,  my  credit,  are  but  of 
common  importance ;.  yet,  because  they  are  most  of  them,  private 
talk  among  friends,  there  may  be  some  expressions  which  no  man, 
if  it  were  his  own  cause,  would  be  willing  to^have  divulged;  and 
therefore  I  desire  your  lordship  will  take  care  they  may  not  be 
shewn  to  the  prejudice  of  any.  He  answered,  you  have  to  do  witli 
men  of  honour,  and  you  shall  have  no  occasion  to  complain  upon 
that  account. 

And  so  I  was  conveyed  home  to  Westminster,  by  Mr  Dyve  and  « 
Mr.  Knight  the  messenger  in  the  coach  with  me,  and  a  guard  at- 
tending, on  each  side.  After  we  came  to  the  deanery,  Mr.  Dyve 
having  diligently  surveyed  my  lodgings  and  the  avenues  to  them, 
left  me  abcoit  midnight,  with  a  strict  charge  to  the  messenger  and 
soldiers  not  to  give  me  any  unnecessary  disturbance,  but  to  watch 
carefully  at  my  bed-chamber  door  till  further  orders,  which 
they  did. 

The  next  day,  being  Sunday,  May  the  8th,  Mr.  Dyve  came  again 
to  me,  about  noon,  to  acquaint  me  that  I  was  to  attend  the  com- 
mittee of  the  council  that  evening,  by  six  of  the  clock.  And,  says 
he,'my  lord,  I  suppose  you  have  here,  also  at  Westminster,  a  room 
where  you  keep  the  rest  of  your  books  and  papers.  I  told  him  1 
had.  Then,  said  he,'  I  have  commission  to  search  there  likewise, 
particularly  in  your  cabinets  I  shewed  him  my  fibrary,  and  gave 
him  the  keys.  He  opened  all  the  presses  of  books,  and  viewed  par- 
ticularly every  shelf,  and  examined  every  drawer  in  the  cabinet : 
but  finding  nothing  there  of  a  late  date,  or  that  might  afiford  any 
the  least  shadow  of  a  traiterous  correspondence,  he' went  away 
without  removing  any  one^aper  thence. 

At  the  time  appointed  I  was  Brought  by  the  messenger  and  guard 
to  Whitehall,  ^here  a  select  number  of  the  lords  of  the  council 
were  assembled  at  my  Lord  Nottingham's  lodgings.  There  Were 
present,  as  I  remember,  the  Earl  of  Devonshire,  lord  steward;  the 
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Earl  of  Dorset,  lord  chamberlaio  ;  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  secretary 
of  .state;  the  Earl  of  Rochester;  the  Earl  of  Portland;  the  Lord 
l^dney,  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland ;  and  Sir  Edward  Seyinor. 

When  Iwas  entered  the  room,  and  come  to  the  end  of  the  table, 
my  Lord  Nottingham  began.  But  now,  for  the  sreater  perspicuity 
of  the  whole  proceedings,  and  to  avoid  the  too  frequent  repetition 
of,  said  I,  or  said  such  an  one,  or  said  they,  I  will  henceforth  give^ 
all  the  questions  and  answers,  and  the  rest  of  the  discourses,  in  the 
name  of  every  person -as  they  spoke,  and  by  way  of  dialogue. 

Earl  of  NoL  My  lord,  you  cannot  but  think  it  mu»t  be  some  ex* 
traordinary  occasion,  which  has  forced  us  to  send  for  you  hither  in 
this  manner. 

Bishop  of  Rocb*  My  lord,  I  submit  to  the  necessities  of  state  in 
such  a  time  of  jealousy  and  danger  as  this  is. 

Earl  of  Not.  My  lord,  I  am  to  ask  you  some  questions,  to  which 
we  desire  your  pli^n  and  true  answers. 

Bishop  of  Roch.  My  lords,  I  assure  you  mine  shall  be  such ; 
as  I  hope  I  have  been,  adways  taken  fqr  a  man  of  simplicity  and 
sincerity. 

Earl  ^Not.  Have  yoU  composed  a  declaration  for  the  present 
intehijed  descent  of  the  late  King  James  into  England? 

Bishop  of  Roch.     I  call  God  to  witness  I  have  not. 

Earl  of  Not.  Did  you  ever  draw  up  any  heads^  or  materials  for 
such  a  declaration  ? 

Bishop  of  Roch.  Upon  the  ^ame  solemn  asseveration  I  never 
did. 

Earl  of  Not.  Were  you  ever  sollicited,  or  applied  to,  by  any  per- 
son, for  the  undertaking  such  a  work  ? 

Bishop  of  Roch.     I  never  was. 

Earl  of  Not.  Do  you  hold  any  correspondencies  abroad  in 
France? 

Bishop  of  Roch.     I  do  not  hold  any. 

Earl  of  "Not  Have  you  ever  signed  any  assboiation  for  restoring 
the  late  King  James? 

Bishop  of  Roch.     I  never  signed  any*     ' 
'  Earl  of  Not.    Do  you  know  of  any  such  association  ?  Or  any 
persons  .that  have  subscribed  one  ?  <       ' 

Bishop  of  Roch.  Upon  ;che  word  of  a- christian  and  a  bishop,  I 
know  of  no  such  thing;  nor  of  any  penson  who  has  subscribed  any 
paper  of  that  nature 

Sir.  Edw.  Seymour.  My  Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester,  we  have 
examined  the  papers  thaf  were  seized  in  your  closet«at  Bromley. 
We  find  nothing  in  them  bdt  matters  of  ordinary  and  innocent 
omversation  among  friends ;  only  we  have  one  scruple,  that^tbere 
are  few  or  no  letters  among  them  written  since  Lady-day  last. 

Bishop  of  Roch*  Sir,  1  suppose  there  may  be  some  of  a  date 
since  that  time  in  the  bundles.  If  I  had  preserve4  'more,  they 
would  have  been  of  the  ftame  nature  with  tne  rest  that  you  have, 
thilisj  concemiog  common  intelligenoei  and  the  talk  of  the  town  ; 
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not  any  secrets  of  state,  or  agaititst  the  govemmetit.  My  lords,  I 
he^d  no  correspondencies  of  that  kind.  When  I  am  in  the  country 
I  desire  some  friend  or  other  here  to  let  me  know  hov  the  world 
goes,  that  I  may  inform  myself  and  the  neighbouring  gentlemen  of 
die  trath  of  things,  and  prevent  the  spreading  of  false  news:  and 
iKfterwards  I  file  up  such  letters  according  to  their  dates,  as  you  may 
perceive  I  did  these,  that  at  any  time  I  may  have  a  prescBt  recourse 
to  them,  to  refresh  my  memory  in  any  past  transaction. 

My  lord,  those  are  all  I  thought  worth  keeping  of  this  kind  these 
two  last  years.  And  I  hojk  the  clerk  of  the  council  has  done  me 
the  justice  to  acquaint  your  lordships  how  I  was  apprehended  out  of 
my  house ;  and  how  narrowly  I  myself,  and  my  study,  and  lodging- 
6hamber,  and  other  rooms,  were  searched :  so  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  me  to  have  suppressed  or  smothered  any  one  writing  from 
you.  And  really,  I  believe  there  was  not  a  note,  or  least  «cnp  of 
paper  of  any  consequence  in  my  possession,  but  they  had  a  view 
of  it. 

Earl  of  Devonshire.  But,  my  lord,  it  is  probable  a  man  of  your 
interest  and  acquaintance,  must  have  received  more  letters  since, 
than  are  here  to  be  found.  We  see  here  are  many  concerning 
affairs  that  passed  just  before  that  time. 

Bishop  of  Roch.  My  lords,  a  little  before  the  conclusion  of  the 
kst  session  of  parliament,  I  obtained  leave  of  the  house  of  lord«  to 
retire  into  the  country,  for  the  recovery  of  my  health.  During  my 
abode  there,  a6  long  as  the  parliament  continued,  I  was  somewhat 
curious  to  learn  what  passed  in  both  houses,  and  therefore,  as  your 
lordship  has  observed,  letters  came  thicker  to  me  about  that  time. 
But  when  the  parliament  was  up,  very  little  happening  that  was  re- 
markable in  that  interval,  I  was  not  so  mindful  to  preserve  the  let- 
ters that  came  to  me,  whilst  all  things,  both  abroad  and  at  home, 
were  rather  in  preparation  than  action. 

Besides  that,  since  the  time  your  lordships  speak  of,  I  was  twice 
or  thrice  in  town  for  several  days  together;  once  especially,  upon, 
a  publick  occasion,  the  annual  election  of  Westminster  school, 
which  detained  me  here  about  a  week. '  And  these  are  the  true 
reasons  why  you  find  so  few  letters  to  me  since  the  date  of  time 
your  lordships  have  mentioned. 

Earl  of  Not.  Will  it  please  your  lordships  to  ask  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester  any  more  questions  ? 

They  being  all  silent,  I  said,  my  lords,  I  cannot  imagine  how  it 
Comes  to  pass  that  I  should  be  thus  suspected  to  be  guilty  of  any 
contrivance  against  the  government ;  I  think  I  may  appeal  to  all 
that  know  me,  I  ani  sure  I  may  to  all  my  neighbours  in  the  coun- 
try where  I  live,  that  there  has  no  man  submitted  to  it  more  peace- 
ably and  quietly  than  I  have  done  ever  since  the  revolution;  and  I 
must  own,  I  did  it  both  upon  a  principle  of  conscience  and  grati- 
tude. Of  conscience,  because  I  cannot  see  how  the  church  «f 
England  and  the  whole  protestant  religion  can  be  preserved,  but 
upon  this  constitution  ;  since  an  invasion  fpom  France  cannot  but 
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\^  destructive  tp  bot|].  Aixd  of  gratitude^  because^  as  you  all  know, 
I  happened  to  be  m  the  late  reign  ineaged  in  an  afFair,  which  since 
I  have  been  taught  was  illegal.  And  &oi|gh  t  may  say  I  stopped 
betimes,  and  did  r)o  great  hurt^  but  )iindered  as  much  as  I  could 
whilst  I  acted;  yet  I  acte^  sp  long  that  i  might  have  expected  to  be' 
Si^v^rely  punished  for  what  I  did.  But  the  king's  and  queen^s  part 
in  tbe  general  pardon  was  so  gracioi^s  aod  benign  in  making  H 
their  own  act,  and  not  excluding  me  out  of  it^  tliat  their  majesties 
have  thereby  laid  upon  me  an  obligation  never  to  be  forgotten. 

Upon  this  I  was  bid  to  withdraw ;  and,  about  an  hour  afler,  the 
fame  clerk  of  ^he  copncil  was  «enjb  out  to  tell  iKie,  the  lords  ^ad 
ordered  1  should  retuni  to  my  o\yn  house,  and  be  under  the  same 
coj:ifit)ement  as  before,  of  a  messenger  .and  jai  giiaird  of  soldiers  :  and 
there  I  shouJdf  shortly  hear  what  their  lordships  would  determijac 
concerning  me.  He  likeifise  told  the  messenger  and  the  guea*dB> 
that  he  had  a  strict  comipand  to  them  to  yse  me  with  all  respect; 
only  to  take  care  that  I  should  be  safely  kept  ^nd  forth -coming;. 
•  Nor,  indeed,  hjaa  I  any  thing  to  object  ?ig?iipst  their  behaviour :  fax, 
as  Mr.  Dyve  demeaned  himself  always  to  me  like  a  gentleman,  aa4 
the  messenger  .was  very  civil,  so  the  soldiers  themselves  were  as 
easy  and  V^uiet  to  the  rest  of  my  family,  as  if  they  bad  been  a 
P^rt  01  it.       '         .  ' 

The  same  evenipg,  Mr.  Dyve  came  home  to  me,  and  broug!\tme 
all  my  papers,  telling  me,  that  the  lords  had  heard  him  read  them 
over ;  ^vyi^  having  no  exception  against  them,  had  sent  him  to  re- 
turn tl^eoi  ^  safe  to  me  again.' 

Thus  guarded,  I  continued  from  that  day  till  the  18th  of  May 
under  the  custody  of  a  messenger  and  of  four  centinels,  who 
watched  day  and  nigbt,  and  were  relieved  every  eight  and  forty 
hours. 

But  then,  having  heard  nothing  in  the  mean  time  firom  thelonit, 
I  wrote  this  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Nottii^^am. 

MY  LORD, 

'  A  ^.  '^  f**^  *'*  ***"  ^ile,  according  to  my  duty  to  their  ma- 
'  JuL  jestic*'  government,  with 'patience  and  huniility  submitted 
'  to  my  confinement  under  a  guard  of  soldiers  and  a  messenger;  so 
'  now,  fearing  that  my  longer  silence  may  be  interpreted  ai  a  mis- 
'  tru«  of  my  innocency,  I  think  it  becomes  me  to  make  this  appli- 
'  cation  (;o  your  lordship,  earnestly  intreatihg  you  to  repretent  my 
'  condition  and  request  to  the  most  honourable  board,  where  I  was 
'  examined.   I  intirely  rely  on  their  justice  and  hppour,  that,  if  they 

*  find  not^g  real  against  pie,  as  God  knows  I* am  conscious  tp 

*  V^jmH  th^y  cannot,  they  would  be  pleased  to  order  my  en^rge- 
'  ment.  I  am  forced  to  be  tlje  ipore  importunate  with  your  lord^bip 
'  tn  this  business,  because  jt  is  very  well  known  in  wh^t  a  danger- 
'  ous  condition  of  health  I  went  out  of  town  towards  tlie  latter  end 
'^of  the  session  of  parliament:  and  I  find  my  distemper  very  much 
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'  increased  by  this  close  restraint,  in  a  time  when  I  was  just  enter* 
'  ing  upon  a  course  of  physick  in  the  country. 

]rfy  lord, 

1  am  your  lordship's  most  humble 
May  18y  Westm,  and  most  obedient  servant,/ 

THOS.  BOFFEN. 
To  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Earl  of  Nottingham,  Prin- 
cipal Secretary  of  State.   . 

This  letter  was  read  in  the  cabinet  council  that  day,  and  it  had 
the  desired  effect ;  for,  thereupon,  I  was  ordered  to  be  discharged 
that  evening;  which  accordingly  was  done  about  ten  at  night,  by 
Mr.  Shorter,  a  messenger  of  the  chamber,  coming  to  my  house,  and 
dismissing  the  messenger,  and  taking  off  the  guard. 

The  next  morning,  being  May  19th,  to  prevent  any  concourse 
or  congratulations,  usual  upon  such  occasions,  I  retired  early  to 
Bromley,  where  I  remained. quiet  till  June  the  9th,  little  dreaming 
of  a  worse  mischief  hsibging^ver  my  head« 

But  that  day,  being  Thursday,  as  I  was  upon  the  road  coming 
to  Westminster,  to  the  meeting  of  Dr.  Busby's  preachers,  who  as- 
semble once  a  term  at  my  house  there,  I  was  stopped  by  a  gentle- 
man that  brought  me  this  letter  fr«m  my  Lord  Nottingham. 

mr  LORD,  Whitehall,  June  8,  92«  . 

IMUS^  desire  your  lordship  to  be  at  my  office  on  Friday  morn- 
ing by  ten  of  the  clock. 

I  am  your  lordship's 

most  humble  servant,  * 

NOTTINGHAM. 
For  the  Right  Reverend  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
at  Bromley. 

I  asked  the  bearer  whether  he  had  any.  farther  orders  concerning 
m&;  he  answered  no,  but  was  forthwith  to  return.  I  desired  him 
to  acquaint  hislord,  that  I  was  now  going  to  town  upon  other  busi- 
ness, but  that  I  would  presently  wail  on  him  at  Whitehall.  Ac- 
cordingly, from  Lambeth  I  went  to  his  office.  When  my  lord* 
came  to  me,  I  told  him»  that  having  met  with  his  lordship's  letter 
accidentally  in  my  way  to  Westminster,  I  thought  it  best  to  come 
presently  to  know  his  pleasure. 

Earl  of.  Not  My  lord,  there  is  a  mistake,  I  gave  yoa  notice  to 
be  here  to-morrow  morning :  and  that  is  the  time  you  are  ap- 
pointed to  appesgr  before  the  committee  of  the  council. 

Bishop  of  Roch.  However,  my  lord,  being  in  town  occasionally, 
I  thought  it  became  me  to  present  myself  to  jou  as  soon  as  I  could. 
And  I  now  make  it  my  request,  if  your  lordshins  have  any  thing 
farther  to  say  to  me,  I  tnay  be  convened  before  you  this  day. 
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Earl  of  Not.  I  fear  you  cannot  be  so,  for  Inere  is  much  business 
to  be  thts'aftemoon*  both  at  the  great  council  and  the  committee : 
but  I  will  send  you  word  to  th^  deanery,  if  you  can  be  called  this 
evening.  In  the  meantime  you  have  your  full  liberty  to  go  wlftre 
you  pleased 

Thus  I  went  home  ;  but  having  no  notice  from  my  lord  that  night, 
\he  next  day^  being'June  the  10th,  about  ten  of  the  clock,  I  came 
to  his  lordship^s  office,  where  were  met  the  same  lords  as  before; 
only  I  think  the  Earl  of  Portland  was  not  there,  and  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  lord  privy  seal,  was. 

When  I  was  called  in,  besides  the  privy  couneellors  that  sat  about 
the  table,  there  was  standing  against  the  wall  a  very  ill-favoured 
man,  who  afterwards  proved  to  be  Blackhead ;  with  whom  I  strait 
perceived  I  was  sent  ior  to  be  confronted. 

For,  as  soon  as  I  was  in  the  room,  my  Jiord  Nottingham  said.  My 
lord,  do  you  know  that  person  ? 

Bishop  of  Roch.  My  lord,  I  have  seen  this  man's  face,  but  I 
cannot  immediately  recollect  where. 

Earl  of  Not.  I  pray  view  him  weH.  Has  he  never  brought  you 
any  letters  from  one  Mr.  Young? 

Bishop  of  Hoch.    I  do  call  to  mind,  he  has  brought  me  a  letter. 
i  cannot  in  a  moment  remember  from  whom  it  was. 
Earl  of  Not.     He  says  it  was  from  one  Young. 
Bishop  of  Roch.     I  think  it  was  at  my  house  at  Bromley,  that  he 
delivered  it  me ;  but  I  verily  believe  it  was  not  from  any  of  the  , 
name  of  Young. 

Blackhead.  I  was  with  the  Bishop,  of  Rochester  at  "Bromley :  I 
brought  him  a  letter  from  Mr.  Young,  and  I  received  an  answer 
to  Mr.  Young  back  again  fh>m  the  bishop. 

Thus  far,  during  the  beginning  of  this  .examination,  I  stood  with 
my  face  against  the  window,  and  my  eyes  being  so  very  tender 
and  feeble  as  they  are,  I  had  not  a  perfect  view  of  Blackhead ;  but 
he  so  confidentlv  affirming,  that  he  had  of  late  carried  letters 
between  me  ana  one  Youngs  I  changed  my  station,  and  got  the 
light  on  my  back  ;  and  then  immediately,  having  a  true  sight  of 
his  very  remarkable  countenance  and  habit,  and  whole  person,  and 
beinff  also  much  assisted  by  his  voice,  which  is  very  loud  and  rude, 
I  did,  by  God's  blessing,  perfectly  call  hin^to  mind ;  and  said, 
now,  my  lords,  by  the  advantage  of  this  lights  I  do  exactly  remem- 
ber this  fellow,  and  part  of  his  business  with  me  at  Bromley.    What 
he  says  of  Young  cannot  be  true!    I  know  not  for  what  purpose 
he  affirms  this ;  but,  upon  my  reputation,  it  is  utterly  false,  that  he^ 
ever  brought-me  a  letter  from  one  Young. 

Earl  of  Not  My  lord,  he  says  particularly,  it  was  upon  a  fast- 
day. 

Bishop  of  Roch.  My  lords,  I  do  remember  thid  fellow  was  with 
me  at  Bromley  on  a  fast-day :  by  the  same  token,  I  told  him  he 
shoidd.  stay  till  after  ^ening-prayers,  and  must  expect  only  a 
fiuting  kind  of  meal.  But  then  I  would  return  an  answer  to  his 
business. 
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Blajd(h«4d.  Xt  was  upon  a  fast*d^jr-  I  did  eat  with  the  IMfh^p't 
servants ;  t^nd  I  received  an  answer  from  his  own  hand  to  the  l^etter 
I  brpught  him  from  Mr.  Young* 

3isbop  of  Roch.  My  lords,  Siis  that  he  says  of  Yoim£  is  a  wicke4 
lye.  All  my  correspondencies  are  so  innocent  (as  I  hope  your* 
lordships  can  testify)  tl^at,  if  I  had  received  a  letter  fco^  any  Mr. 
Young,  I  should  have  no  reason  so  positively  to  deny  it.  I  beseech 
you,  ejEamine  this  fellow  throughly,  and  I  doubt  not  bi^  you  wiU 
discover  some  impudent  knavery.  I  stand  to  it ;  I  axyi  aure  t)iefe  i^ 
no  person,  whose  name  is  Young,  with  whom  I  have  of  late  yeaijs 
maintained  any  intercourse  by  letters. 

Earl  of  Devon.  My  lord,  is  there  no  person  of  t)ie  x^^e  of  Yomfug^ 
a  clergyman,  tvith  whom  yoir  are  acquainted  ? 

Bishop  of  Roch.  Oh !  my  brd,  there  are  two  es^cellent  person^ 
of  the  name  of  Young,  both  clergymen,  to  whojp  I  haye  the  good 
fortune  to  he  very  well  known  :  the  one  was  yo^r  brother  Oasc^'^ 
'chaplain,  and  is  now  prehendary  of  Winiciiest^r ;  th^oij^was 
canon  of  Windsor,  when  I  was  a  member  of  that  qhurch^  and  i^ 
^ere  still.  But  I  suppose  neither  of  these  are  i\^e  Yoyngf,  whose 
correspondence  this  man  objects  to  me.  I  should  tf^^e  j^tfor  ap  b^^ovyr 
to  correspond  with  them.  But  in  truth  ijt  has  so  happen/^^,  that  I 
have  neither  written  to,  nor  received  one  letter  fji^m  e^t^er  o^  theqi 
these  many  years,  to  the  hest  of  my  knowledge. 

Blackheau.  The  bishop,  if  he  please,  may  remembe^  it  ^as  Ro« 
biert  Young  from  whom  I  hrought  a  letter. 

Earl  of  Not.     How  long  ago  say  you  it  was  ? 

Blackhead.  It  was  about  two  m<^ths  ago. 
.  Bishop  of  Roch.  I  have  indeed,  my  lords,  some  ^bfqwe  jreiaeip* 
brance,  that,  some  years  ago,  there  was  one  writ  to  me  out  of  New- 
gate, under  the  name  of  Robert  Young,  pretending  to  be  a  cier^- 
man ;  and  I  recal  something  of  the  contei^ts  of  this  letter.  It 
was  .to  tell  me,  that  he  and  his  wife  lay  in  prison  there  upqn  a 
false  accusation,  of  which  he  hoped  they  should  he  spe^ily  cleared* 
Jn  the  mean  time  he  desired  me  to  recollect,  that  he  had  officiate^ 
some  .weeks  for  the  chaplain  at  Bromley  college,  and  had  p^^eai^he^ 
once  or  twice  in  the  parish  church  there.  He  intreated  me  to  gi.v^ 
him  a  certificate  of  this,  because  it  would  stand  him  i<)  much  ate^^ 
in  order  to  his  j,us(ification :  and  withal,  tha^  I  would  send  hii9 
something  out  of  my  charity,  fpr  his  aud  his  wile's  relief  in  .their 
great  distress. 

This^  my  Igrds,  I  dare  say  was  the  whole  substance  of  that  letter, 
and  this  was  two  or  three  years  ago  at  least. 

To  that  letter  I  am  sure  I  made  np  reply  in  writing.  Only,  bavr 
ing  not  the  least  r§membi?ince  of  hiip  myself,  I  ii^quired  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  among  the  widows  in  the  college;  inten^: 
to  have  sent  him  some  alms  suitable  tp  his  condition  and.min^><ba 
I  found  him  wprthy. 

But,  upon  inquiry,  I  received  from  all  hands  so  very  illacbarac* 
^r  bot)i  pf  this  Young  an^  his  w^fe,  that  I  ri^solved  to  gixe  bim  op 
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anfwer  at  all ;  and  I  have  never  heard  aay  thiag  more  «(  Um  U 
this  day. 

But  BOW,  I  beseech  jour  loadftbipa,  to  give  ne  leave  to  speak  4e 
this  perscm  myself:  and  they  ialimatiBg  I  Aould  do  aa  I  tbooght 
best,I  said  te^him : 

I  ccmjure  yoii^  in  the  pretence  ef  these  noble  lords,  and  especiaUy 
of  the  great  Lord  «if  heaven  and  eaith>  that  you  will  declare  the 
truth  of  what  I  am  going  to  ask  you.  . 

When  yoti  catme  to  my  house  «t  Bromley ,  upon  a  fast-day  it  was, 
I  think  the  first  fast  of  this  year  ;  did  not  you  desire  to  speak  with  mc^  , 
as  having  a  letter  lar  fene?  When  I  came.tu  you. into  my  bal)«  did  not 
yon  first  kneel  down,  and  ask  me  blessaiig  ?  Did  you  not  then  deliver 
me  a  letter,  afirmiBg  k  iras  £k>di  a  country  minister,  a  doctor  <^ 
disrinity?  Did  not  you  tell  me  you  were  his  servant,  or  bailiff  ? 
And  that  your  master  bad  sent  you  on  purpose  many  nsiles,  to  re- 
edve  an  answer  yourself  to  that  letter  from  my  own  hand  ? 

Blackhead.  I  never  brought  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Bochester 
from  A  country  minisfter;  I  know  no  such  doctor  cjf  divinity :.  nor 
ever  was  servant  to  any :  I  only  hfoQght  a  letter  to^e  bishop  from 
Mr.  Yomng. 

Bishop  of  Roch.  My  lovds,  wfaat  I  say  is  most  certainly  tfue». 
This  man  had  never  any  otlier  business  with  me^  hut  in  relation  to 
that  letter,  pretended  by  htm  (for  nam  1  find  it  vas  but  a  pretence) 
to.be  written  to  me  by  an  eminent  country  divine,  in  Bucking^am* 
shiie,.  n  pevson  of  a  considerable  esUte,  as  he  told  me.  My  lords, 
I  oammot  yet  call  to  mind  the  doctor's  name;  but  the  business  of 
the  letter  I  «ni,  in  great  part,  master  of;  and  it  was  to  this  purpK)ee : 

Tbat  doiere  was  a  person  (oaming  him)  who  had  applied  to  him 
to  be  liis  curate ;  but  that  he  faatil  reason  to  suspect  he  had  counter- 
feited my  hand  and  seal  for  holy  orders ;  therefore  he  desired  me  to 
send  him  word,  under  my  own  hand,  by  the  bearer,  his  man,  whe* 
ther  I  had  ordained  such  a  one,  in  suoh  or  such  years :  that  if  I 
had,  he  wonid  encourage  and  entertain  hnn ;  if  not,  he  wonUi  take 
care  be  should  be  punished  for  bis  forffeiy. 

Now,  my  lords,  upon  the  refceipt  of  so  friendly  a  letter>  by  this 
very  messenger,  I  bid  him  stay  a  little,  and  I  would  give  his  master 
satisfaction  out  of  my  books,  whether  I  had  ordained  any  man  .of 
^t  name,  :which  I  thought  I  had  not.  Accordin^y  my  secretary 
and  I  did  severally  tum  over  all  my  papers  relating  to  such  affairs, 
as  carefuUy  as  we  could;  and  finding  no  such  man's  name  in 
them,  .in  which  we  could  not  qasily  he  deceived,  because  I. keep 
methodically  (as  no  doubteverr  bishop. does). all .recommendationsy 
subscriptions,  testimonials,  and  titles  of  those  I  admit  into  orders; 
I  wrote  the 'Siqypesed  author  cff  the  letter  as  civil  an'answc;r:as9iis 
'  MonediB  deserve. 

Hiat  I  was  eactremely  pleased  and  thanks,  tha!t  a  aaeer  stranger 
to«ieahouldhe  aocarefid  of  my  reputation:  that  my  secretary  and 
I  had  diligently  eacammcd  all  the  books,  where  ,aueh  things  are 
recorded :  and  I  could  assnre  him  Lnever  had  ordained  any  such 
peison,  either  priest  or  deacon,  within  the  space  limited  in  his  let* 
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ter,  or  at  any  other  time :  that  I  should  look  upon  it  as  a  signal 
service  done  to  the  church  in  general,  and  a  special  favour  to  me 
in  particidar,  if  he  would,  as  he  promised,  cause  the  counterfeit  to 
be  apprehended,  so  that  the  course  of  law  might  pass  upon  him. 

This  letter,  my  lords,  all  written  with  my  own  hana,  I  delivered 
to  the  person  here  present :  and  he  went  away  with  it,  asking  me 
lilessing  again  upon  his  knees,  and  promising  I  should  speedily  be 
made  acauainted  with  the  success. 

Earl  of  Devonsh.  I  pray,  my  lord,  how  was  the  letter  super- 
scribed you  sent  back  by  this  man  ? 

Bishop  of  Koch.  My  lord,  it  was  to  the  same  person,  with  the 
same  superscription  as  he  subscribed  himself,  and  directed  to  the 
same  place  where  he  said  he  was  minister ;  though  the  name  of 
place  or  minister  I  cannot  yet  recover.  But  let  that  letter  of  mine 
be  produced,  and  it  will  put  an  end  to  this  whole  controversy. 

Blackhead.  The  letter  I  received  from  the  bishop  was  super- 
scribed to  Mr,  Young,  and  to  no  other. 

Bishop  of  Koch.  My  lords,  this  is  a  horrid  falshood.  I  well 
remember  now,  this  fellow  was  at  my  house  a  second  time  some 
weeks  after  the  first.  When  he  came,  I  was  in  the  garden,  with 
some  gentlemen,  my  neighbours,  where,  first  asking  me  blessing, 
he  told  me  his  master,  the  doctor^  had  taken  up  the  person  who 
had  forged  my  orders :  that  the  man  stood  upon  fiis  vindication ; 
but  that  his  master  was  bringing  him  up  to  London ;  and  then  i 
should  heapAirther  from  him :  adding,  that  his  master  wa^  a  man 
of  such  a  spirit,  and  such  a  plentiful  estate,  that  whenever  he  sos- 
pected  a  man  to  be  a  rogue  or  a  cheat,  he  would  spare  no  pains 
to  discover  him,  nor  think  any  cost  too  much  to  get  him  punished. 
These,  my  lords,  I  well  remember,  were  the  knave's  very  words: 
and  I'hope  your  lordships  will  likewise  deal  with  him  in  the  same 
manner.  I  took  this  second  message  still  more  kindly,  and  ordered 
my  servants  to  entertain  the  messenger  very  civilly. 

Blackhead.  I  brought  no  such  message.  -  All  my  business  with 
the  bishop  was  from  Mr.  Young,  which  I  suppose  was  of  another 

nature. 

Bish6p  of  Roch.  What  I  say  is  so  true,  that  I  am  confident  se* 
veral  of  my  servants  do  remember  the  particulars.  For  this  man 
stuck  not  to  declare  his  business  before  them  all ;  very  much  mag- 
nifying his  master,  and  his  housekeeping,  and  vapouring  what  an  ; 
example  he  would  make  of  the  counterfeit  priest,  without  putting' 
•le  to  any  trouble,  or  expence. 

Earl  of  Devonsh.  Has  your  lordship  none  of  those  servants  near 
at  hand?  ^ 

Bishop  of  Roch.  My  lord,  some  of  them  are  in  town ;  and  one, 
my  secretary,  Mr.  Moore,  by  an  accidental  ffood  fortune,  came 
hither  with  me :  he  was  without  when  I  was  called  in.  I  doubt  not 
but  he  will  satisfy  your  lordships  what  was  this  man's  errand  to  Bie : 
he  is  a  young  man  of  great  honesty,  and,  I  believe,  wou)d  not  tell 
a  lie  tp  save  my  life ;  I  anr  sure  I  would  not  have  him. 

Whilst  they  were  calling  in  Mr.  Moore,  I  added,  my  lords,  I  ap**; 
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peal  to  the  great  God  of  heaven  to  judge  between  me-  and  this 
wretch,  touching  the  truth  or  falshood  of  what  we  say,  and  to  deal 
wil^  U8  both  accordineiv  at  the  last  day  of  judgment:  and  I  dare 
abo.s^peal  to  your  lordships  to  judge  between  us,  by  what  appears 
to  you;-  for  did  you  ever  see  greater  villany  and  consciousness  of 
guilt  in  any  man's  countenance  than  in  his  ? 

By  this  time  Mr.  Moore  being  come  in,  I  said,  Moore,  apply 
yourself  to  my  Lord  Nottingham.  I  charge  you  do  not,  for  any 
consideration  of  me,  speak  any  thing  which  you  cannot  justify  for 
truth. 

Elarl  of  Not.  Mr.  Moore,  do  you  know  that  person  there  ?  point<» 
ing  to  Blackhead. 

Mr.  Moore.  My  lord,  I  do  know  him  so  far,  that  I  have  seen  him 
opce  or  twice  at  my  lord's  house  at  Bromley. 

Elarl  of  Not.     What  business  had  he  at  Bromley  ? 
Mr.  M.    The  first  time  he  brought  a  letter  to  my  lord. 
Earl  of  Not     From  whom  ? 

Mr.  M.  My  lord,  it  was  from  a  country  minister  in  Bucking* 
hamahire,  a  doctor  of  divinity,  as  he  wrote  himself;  his  name  was 
Hooke. 

Bishop  of  Roch.    My  lords,  I  now  very  well  remember,  that  was 
the  name,  llodce,  or  something  veiy  near  it ;  there  may  be  the  dif- 
ference of  a  letter,  I  wiU  not  stand  upon  that;  nor  can  it  be  ex- 
pected, I  or  my  servant  should  be  positive  as  to  every  letter  of  a 
name  in  so  sudden  a  question.. 
Earl  of  Not    Mr,  Moore,  what  was  the  business  of  that  letter  ? 
Mr,  M.     My  lord,  it  was  concerning  one  that  offered  himself  to 
be  the  doctor's  curate,  whom  he  suspected  to  have  counterfeited  my 
lord's  letters  of  orders.    The  doctor  desired  my  lord  to  look  into 
his  books,  whether  he  had  ordained  any  such  person;  my  lord 
and  I  did  thereupon  search  all  the. places  where  the  memorials  of 
such  affairs  are  Kept,  and  we  found  no  such  name ;  and  so  Hiy 
loH  himself  wrote  bad^  to  the  doctor,  by  this  very  man  that  standU 
here. 
,     Earl  of  Not.    Mr.  Moore,  will  you  take  your  oath  of  all  this  ? 

Mr.  M.  I  am  ready  to  take  my.  oath  of  it,  if  you  please  to 
give  it  me. 

Earl  of  Not.  What  say  you,  Blackhead?  You  see  here  is  a 
young  man,  the  bishop's  secretary,  comes  in  by  chance,  and  con- 
firms punctually  what  the  bishop  h^  s^id  before,  conaerning  your 
message  to  his  lord  ;  and  he  offers  to  take  his  oath  of  it :  if  you  did 
bring  a  letter  from  one  Doctor  Hooke,  why  do  you  not  confess  it  \ 
'  It  can  do  yon  no  hurt. 

Blackhead.  I  know  of  no  such  divine  as  Dr.  Hodce,  nor  any  thing 
concerning  one  that  counterfeited  the  bishop's  orders ;  the  letter  I 
brought  was  from  Mr.  Young. 

Mr.  M.  ^y  lord,  this  fellow  cannot  but  know,  that  what  he 
•ays  is  shamefully  false;  I  assure  you  I  have  the  original  letter  at 
h^me  to  produ^^e,  and  doubt  not^  but  divers  of  my  lord's  servants 
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remember  him  and  bis  business  as  well  as  I  do ;  for  he  was  a  second 
time  at  Bromley,  some  weeks  after. 
Earl  of  Not.     What  was  bis  business  then  ? 

Mr.  M.  He  said  he  came  to  acquaint  my  lord,  that  his  macter. 
Dr.  Hodce,  had  seized  on  the  person  who  had  forged  his  orders.  Mjf 
lord  asked  him  whether  he  had  also  seized  the  false  instrument ; 
and,  if  he  had,  desired  it  might  be  transmitted  to  htm.  This  man 
answered,  he  believed  his  master  had  got  it ;  that  he  was  coming 
up  to  London,  and  bringing  the  cheat  widi  him ;  and  hail  been 
there  sooner,  had  he  not  sprained  or  hurt  his  leg ;  but,  when  be 
Was  come,  the  doctor  would  give  my  lord  notice,  or  himself  wait 
upon  him.  My  lord  was  much  pleased  with  this  second  message, 
and  gave  orders  to  have  the  bringer  of  it  well  used.  He  was  so, 
and  freely  discoursed  with  the  butler,  and  the  other  servants,  touch- 
ing his  business  there ;  so  that  1  am  verily  persuaded,  several  of 
them  remember  all  these  circumstances  of  it,  and,  perhaps,  more 
than  I  do. 

^  Upon  this,  BlackheadTbeingagaHiurgedby  the  lords  with  soplam  a 
testimony,  perfectly  agreeing  with  w)ut  I  had  said,  and  he  still  per- 
severing obstinately  to  deny  every  part  of  it,  I  and  Mr.  Moore  were 
ordered  to  withdraw.  Blackhead^ staying  behind. 

As  I  was  going  out,  I  said,  *  My  lords,  I  caiinot  comprehend  to 
'  what  purpose  this,  fellow  persists  in  this  lie ';  I  am  sure  he  can 
'  never  prove  that  I  have  injured  the  government,  in  word,  o?  * 
'  deed,  or  writing.'  Then  I  could  not  but  again  observe  to  the 
lords,  what  visible  marks  of  falshood  and  treachery  there  were  in 
Blackhead's  face ;  for,  indeed,  all  the  while  he  looked  as  if  he  would 
have  siAink  into  the  ground,  though  (as  I  was  told  afterwards)  before 
I  came  into  the  room,  he  had  appeared  very  brisl,  and  bold,  anrd 
full  of  talk.  But,  upon  my  first  ccnning  in,  his  complexion,  which 
was  naturally  very  sallow,  turned  much  paler  and  darker ; '  and  he 
wias  al^Mwt  speefrbless,  saying  nothing  to  any  purpose^  more  than 
what  he  thought  was  necessary  to  keep  him  firm  to  the  main  lie : 
that  he  had  brought  me  a  letter  from  one  Young,  and  no  other. 

Btrt,  after  my  being  withdrawn  about  half  an  hour,  I  was  caHed 
in  again,  and  Blackhead  sent  forth. 

Earl  of  Not.  Now,  my  lord,  the  business  is  out,  the  fellow  has 
eopfessed  he  brotight  the  letter  to  you,  written  not  in  the  name  of 
Youfng,  but  as  from  one  Dr.  Hoekes ;  Hookes  was  tibe  name,  not 
Hooke ;  your  lordship  wi»  in  the  right  in  saying  you  woidd  not 
stand  upon  a  letter. 

Bishop  of  Roch.  My  lords,  I  could  not  trust  my  memory  so  far 
as  to  a  letter;  but  one  thing  I  was  sure  of:  that  was  the  only^letter 
this  rascal  ever  breught  me,  and  if  was  not  fi^om  any  one  whose 
name  was  Young. 

Earl  of  Not.  Well,  that  business  k  over,  he  has  confessed  it; 
and  now,  my  loiid,  pray  take  a  chair  and  sit  do^wn. 

Barl  6f  Devonlii.    Pray,  my  lord,  sit  down: 

Bh^P  ^  Rodi.    No^  my  lords,  I  desire  you  to  excuse  me. 
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Earl  of  Not  My  lord,  we  bave  some  few  questions  to  ask  joQ, 
and  therefore  pray  repose  yourself. 

Bishop  of  Roch.  If  you  please  to  permit  me;  I  had  rather  an- 
swer wh^t  your  lordships  have  farther  to  say,  standing  thus  as  I  ain 
at  the  table. 

Earl  of  Not.  Then,  my  lord,  we  shall  ask  you :  have  yon  ever 
written  to  the  Earl  of  Marlborough  within  these  threfe  months  ? 

Bishop  of  Roch.  I  thikik  I  may  "safely  affirm,  I  never  writ  to  my 
lord  Marlborough  in  my  life;  but  I  am  certain,  and  upon  the  faith 
of  a  bishop  I  declare,  I  have  not  written  one  word  to  him  tiiese  three 
tnonths. 

Earl  of  Not*  Have  you  received  any  letter  from  my  Lord  Marl- 
borouffh  within  these  three  months  ? 

BiliDOp  of  Roch.    I  protest  solemnly  I  have  not  received  any. 

Earl  of  Not.  Have  you  received  any  written  or  printed  papers 
frofkn  my  Lord  Marlborough,  within  that  space  of  time  ? 

Bishop  of  Roch.  As  in  the  presence  of  God,  I  declare,  I  have 
ndt.  My  lords,  I  h^ve  had  some  acquaintance  with  my  lord 
Marlborough,  lK)th  in  King  James's  court,  and  in  the  parliaments 
ifince ;  but  I  cannot  call  to  mind,  that  ever  I  wrote  to  him,  or  be 
U>  me. 

E^rl  of  Not  Then,  I  think,  my  lords,  we  have  nothing  more  to 
do,  but  to  wish  my  lord  bishop  a  good  journey  to  Bi*omley. 

With  that,  they  all  rose  up  and  saluted  me,  testifying  their  ^at 
satisfaction  that  I  had  so  well  cleared  myself,  and  confounded  my 
adversaiy:  more  especially,  two  noble  lords  of  the  company,  to 
whom,  I  said,  I  would  now  particularly  appeal,  gave  me  an  ample 
testimony  of  tlieir  belief  of  tny  innocency  in  this  accusation,  and  of 
Iny  dutiful  disposition  to  the  government. 

My  Lord  Nottingham  then  told  me,  in  the  name  of  alffhe  test, 
they  had  no  farther  trouble  to  give  me.  Untreated  them  to  Suffer 
tne  to  ad^  afew  ^ords ;  they  jpertftittingine,  I  said: 

My  lords,  I  heartily  thank  you  for  confronting  me  with  this  ftl- 
low  ;  else  i  could  n6t  so  t^ell  have  made  out  my  fnnoceifcy,  but  I 
might  still  have  lain  undei*  a  suspicion,  whereof  I  had  not  known 
the  least  ground.  Had  this  been  a  trial  f(^  my  life,  I'should  have 
been  glad  to  have  Such  honourable  p^rddns  for  imy  judges;  but 
now!  have  much  more  feasdn  to  bless  God,  that  you  have  been  my 
compurgators ;  ihat  yoii  ar^  witnesses,  as  well  as  judges,  of  ihe 
detection  of  this  villainy  figainst  me;  whereof,  I  must  aclmdwledge, 
as  yett  do  not  fathom  (he  bottoth:  Wherefore  I'must  intreat,  'that 
1  may  put  myself  under  your  protection  for  the  fhture;  for,  fcl- 
fhough  this  fountain  of  Wickeddess  has  been  noir  stopped  iti  this 
particular,  as  fo  thyself,  yet  it  sedtn^  to  run  under  ground 'Stitt; 
and,  unless  especial  care  be  tsfken,  it  Inay  break  foi^h  again  in  sothe 
other  place,  on  some  other  o<!6ksion,  to  the  ruin,  if  not  of  me,  yet 
of  some  pthe'r  innocent  person. 

£arl6fl)evon8h.  No,  my  lord,  you  need  never  fear  this  Coun- 
(ain  can  break  forth  any  mo^,  to  do  you,  or  aniy  other  |^Ood  man 
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any  prejudice  he  having  been  so  palpably  c^yict<ed  of  knaTery 
and  lying. 

Bishop  of  Rocbr  My  lords,  I  hope  so:  95  for  myself,  I  take  my 
own  innocency  to  be  abundantly  vindicated  by  this  your  general 
declaration  in  my  favour.  I  make  no  question,  but  your  lordships 
will  next  vindicate  yourselves,  and  the  justice  of  the  government, 
by  bringing  this  wicked  man  to  condign  punishment,  and  by  ex- 
.  amining  the  main  drift  of  his  design,  and.  who  have  been  his 
accomplices. 

They  all  assuring  me,  I  might  rely  upon  them  for  it,  I  withdrew. 

AO  this  while  I  had  not  the  least  conjecture  or  imagination  who 
this  Young  should  be,  with  whom  Blackhead  pretended  I  held  so 
close  a  correspondence.  ' 

But  my  next  appearance  before  the  committee  of  the  council, 
will  clear  up  what  remains, of  the  whole  wicked* mystery. 

In  the  mean  time,  returning  home  that  evening  to  Bromley,  I 
presently  met  with  a  plentiful  concurrence  of  evidence  from  n^ost 
of  my  servants,  of  their  discourse  with  Blackhead,  and  their  know- 
ledge of  his  business,  in  reference  to  Dr.  Hookes's  letter. 

First,  the  butler,  Thomas  Warren,  told  me,  that  according  to  my 
order  to  use  him  kindly,  he  had  done  so  both  times  he  was  with  us : 
particularly  the  second  time,  he  had  entertained  him  with  pne  of 
the  petty  canons  of  Windsor,  who  came  thither  by  chance,  in  the 
parlour  next  the  garden :  that  thence  he  brought  him  down  into 
the  cellar,  where  Blackhead  drank  my  health  with  knees  almost 
bended  to  the  ground :  that  then  he  earnestly  desired  him  to  shew 
him  my  study ;  saying,  I  have  heard  your  lord  has  a  very  good 
study  of  bool^ :  my  master  Hookes  has  a  very  good  one :  he  often 
lets  me  go  into  it,  and  I  doubt  not  but  you  have  the  same  liberty : 
I  pray  l#t  me  see  his  books.  The  butler  answered,  my  lord  has  but 
few  books  here,  only  such  as  he  brings  from  time  to  time  ftt>m 
Westminster,  for  present  use,  and  they  are  locked  up  in  presses, 
•o  that  I  cannot  shew  them  if  I  would.  I  pray  then,  said  Black- 
head, let  me  see  the  room,  I  hear  it  is  a  very  fine  one.  The  butler  , 
aaidj  he  could  not  presume  to  do  it.  without  my  leave.  Then,  said 
Blackhead,  let  me  see  the  rest  of  the  house.  The  butler  excused 
his  not  being  able  to  do  i^  then,  because  there  were  some  ladies 
with  his  mistress.  The  same  request,  he  assured  me.  Blackhead 
repeated  almost  twenty  times ;  but  still  he  denied  him. 

Then  Thomas.  Philips,  my  coachman,  and  John  Jewel,  lAy  gar- 
dener, confirmed  most  of  what  the  butler  had  said :  all  of  them 
agreeing,  that  both  the  times  he  was  at  Bromley,  especially  the 
second,  ne  had  talked  publickly  ifith  them  of  the  business  he  cam^ 
about  from  his  master  Dr.  Hookes :  enlarging  much  in  commenda- 
tion of  the  said  doctor,  what  a  worthy  man  he  was :  what  hospita- 
lity he  kept;  and  how  he  would  never  rest  till  he  had  brought  to 
punishment  the  knave  that  had  forged  my  hand  and  seal  for  orders. 
They  added,  that,  aft&r  I  had  dismissed  him,  he  lingered  about  in 
fhe  garden,  the  hall,  and  the  great  parlour  a  long  time ;  and  was 
full  of  such  diicourses. 
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Moreover,  die  gardener,  and  William  Hardy,  the  groom,  and 
Thomas  Frencli,  and  one  ortwo  of  the  other  servants,  who  remain- 
ed at  Bromley  whilst  I  was  in  custody  at  Westminster,    did  all 
assure  me,  that  this  man,  who  brou^t  first  the  letter,    and  then 
the  message  from  Dr.  Hookes,  had  b^n  a  third  time  at  my  house, 
whilst  I  was  under  confinement.  That  it  was  upon  a  Sunday,  which 
by  computation  provig^  to  be  Whit-sunday,  Mav  15th,  Uiat  they 
found  him  in  the  midst  of  the  house,  before  they  Icnew  he  was  en- 
tered.    He  told  them,  that  passing  that  way,  he  came  to  condole 
for  my  roisbap,  and  to  inauire  what  the  matter  was  ;  hopingjt  was 
not  so  bad  jis  was  reported  at  London.    They  answered,  they  khew 
nothing  of  particulars  ;  yet  doubted  not  but  I  waM  innocent.     That 
be  then  again  desired  to  see  the  house ;  but  all  the  doors  were  lock- 
ed, except  the  great  parlour,  which  has  no  lock  upon  it.    That  he 
would  have  inticed  them  to  town  to  drink  with  him;    which  they 
refused,  but  made  him  drink  there  ;  and  he  coming  after  dinner, 
they  persuaded  a  maid-servant  to  provide  him  some  meat :    which 
she  did,  but  unwillingly,  telling  them  she  did  not  like  the  fellow's 
looks ;  that,  perhaps,  he  might  come  to  rob,  or  to  set  the  house, 
now  so  few  servants  were  at  home  :  that  he  rather  looked  (as  indeed 
be  did)  like  some  knavish,  broken  tradesman,  than  an  honest  rich 
clergyman's  bayllfiP,  or  steward,  as  be  also  called  himself;    and  it 
has  proved  since,  that  her  conjecture  was  true. 

All  this,  and  more,  my  servants  i^peated  to  me, touching  Black- 
head's behaviour  in  my  house,  and  his  discourse  concerning  his 
master  Dr.  Hookes.  And  they  offered  to  depose  it  all  upon  oath. 
And,  above  all,  the  next  day,  beine  Saturday,  June  the  11th,  Mr. 
Moore  coming  from  London,  immMiately  found  the  original  letter, 
that  .Blackhead  had  brought  me  from  the  pretended  Doctor. 

Wherefore,  being  furnished  with  all  these  fresh  materials  espe- 
cially with  the  letter  itself ;  and  being  not  a  little  surprised  to  hear 
that  the  rogue  had,  the  second  time  of  his  coming,  been  so  earnest 
to  get  into  my  study,  or  any  of  the  other  rooms ;  and  that  he  had 
the  diabolical  malice  against  me,  to  come  to  my  house  a  third  time, 
on  pretence  of  condoling  my  misfortune,  which  I  then  thought  it 
was.  probable  had  chiefly  proceeded  from  his  malicious  perjury 
against  me.  All  this  considered,  I  resolved  to  go  to  London  on 
Monday  morning  with  these  servants,  and  to  carry  the  letter  that 
he  brought  me  as  from  Dr.  Hookes,  to  lay  the  whole  business  be- 
fore the  Ibrds  of  the  committee,  and  to  desire  their  farther'examin- 
ation  of  Blackhead  upon  these  particulars. 

Accordingly  on  Monday,  June  the  13  th,  I  went«  and  attended 
the  meeting  m  the  lords  that  morning  in  the  usual  place.  When 
there  was  a  full  committee,  I  sent  to  them  by  a  clerk  of  the  council, 
intreating  that  I  might  have  a  short  audience.  After  some  time,  I 
was  inircduced.  There  were  present  (besides  most  of  the  lords  be- 
fore mentioned)  three  others,  whom  I  had  not  seen  there  since  my 
first  appearance  before  them,  the  Marquiss  of  Caermarthcp,  I^ru 
President,  the  LordOodolpbin,  and  Sir  John  Lowther. 

vol..  X.  c 
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Wffei^  I  catine  into  tfte  rbotll,  ^nd  fras  jtist  gomg  ^o  pr6|)ose  tbe 
btifeiness  th^t  bi-otigfit  ihe  thitb'et-;  ttijr  Lord  Nottinjjfhkm  j)revfenWd 
me^  dud  said: 

Mjr  Lord,  do  you  know  tbkt  person  there?  1(poihtiiig  to  a  thah 
Tvho  stoidd  behhia  Ae  privy-counsellors,  nekr  tWe  door  'which  leftds 
Wto  the  pUblick  rdcwti.) 

Bi^op  of  Roch.  My  Lord,  1  do  not  kno^bim. 

Earl  of  Kot.  My  Lord,  I  pray  observe  bim  Well. 

Bishop  of  Roch.  Upon  my  credit  I  never  *stiW  thf^  ftlAn  Ulefbre 
in  tay  life,  io  the  utmost  of  my  knowledge. 

Then  the  person  standing  there  looked  bol'dly  upon  tfie,  and 
raid,  do  you  not  ktlow  me  my  Lord  ?  do  Aot  you  retitehiber  that  I 
officiated  some  iveeks  ^t  Brotnley  College,  for  Mr.  Itobs^cm,  in  klnfc 
James*fe  tirrie  ?  And  that  1  preached  iti  the  parish  c^uk-ch  there 
once  or  twice  ? 

Bishop  of  Roch.  My  Lords,  I  solemnly  affirm  I  do  ndt  kVioW 
this  ttian  *:  1  never  sawhiih  before  :  I  never  knfeV  that  he  officiated 
in  Bromiey-College  :  I  hever  heard  him  t^reich  in  the  ch^fch  thei'e : 
he  is  imere  'stronger  t6  me  :  he  m^y  hive  served  for  tbfe  cbaphih 
of  that  college,  in  Kitig  JatA'es's  time;  b^tl  wife  n6tthe)A  con'- 
cerned  who  officiated  ttic^e.  He  may  hWe  prekcbed  in  the  Church, 
ti'tiH  I  tiot  havfe  heard  him  j  fdr  4bctet  thtft  titoe  1  kt^  c\eA  of  tbfe 
closet,  and  was  seldom  or  never  ftt  Brotnley  on  SimdaVS,  hy  t^aSbii 
of  my  attendaAce  on  the  Princesfe  Anne  of  Denmanc,  either  at 
\Vhitehall  or  Windsor,  Oir  Hampton-Court,  V>r  Richmond. 

Hie  same  perfeon  presently  took  me  up,  VHh  fn^olent  cdnfidettce, 
yo'u  Win  know  me  better  Wnen  Captain  Lawe  appears ;  1  WaT*ttiftt 
you  dotJt  know  captain  Lawe  neither. 

Bishob  of  iidch.  My  Lords,  if  any  of  your  Wrcfehip^  )a\A&t  ^6 
ask  me  any  tTbihg,  1  shall  answer  with  all  respect.  But  I  fio  not 
undemand  that  1  am  bound  to  satisfy  this  saucy  fellow's  'qti^stiofis^ 
yet,  because  he  hks  asked  tile  S6  faihiliarly,  touching  my  acquain- 
tance with  one  captain  Lawe,  1  asSuife  you  I  ktitfw  iiot  any  Isuch 
tnan  in  the  World  as  captain  LaWe. 

But,  iny  Lordfe,  by  this  person's  discourse,  I  ^hl  induced  t6  be- 
lieVe  he  maV  be  the  Yoiittff  With  xvhoth  the  other  krf^e,  Bhckhcad, 
pretended  the  last  tifaae  that  I  held  a  strict  correspondetieeby  his' 
means. 

Earl  of  "Not.     Thi?  mkh's  ttalh'e  fs  Yotmg,  ft6bei»t  Yourtg. 

feishop  of  Roch.  Hien,  Aiy  l:6rds,  becatise  my  toi*d  President, 
and  some  of  the  other  lords,  Were  Aot  hfe^^  then,  i  must  bc'g  le^Vfe 
bf  those  that  weire,  thatl  may  fepeatWhWl  then  remertibertd  con- 
cerning one  Robert  Voung.  Whereupbn  I  recollected  the  substance 
of  Mli'at  j'had  said,  of  8i  letter  I  had  received  some  y^^t^j  sitK^e, 
Aated  at  NeWgate,  from  61te  <if  the  Same  tiamre,  who  pretended  hilttti- 
self  to  t)e  a  clergyman . 

i  added,  Itieems,  tAy  Ibrfls,  by  hh  OWn  conftfssfon,  'thkt  this  h 
the >^€iy  same  Voung.  But,  as  I  never  skV  him  befbtehe  W^siti 
Newgate,  so  I  decTkre,  u^oh  the  Aiith  of  a  cbHsti^n,  1  ileter ^W,  or 
heard  from  him  since  that  letter ;  however,  I  am  very  glaU  you 
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lla;re  Kim  now ;  i  maloe  no-dbubt  But  'he  will  be  feimd  hi  the  end 
flooh  uKPUlier  viHftm  as  BladBbead  was  prored  tob«  en  Friday  Iftid. 

But,  my  liEPirds,  sawi  I,  ibe  buftiaess  thot  brou|4)t  me  to  wait  on 
you  now  is  to  intreat  you  to  take  that  same  BlackneMl  into  fmther 
«lBaiiii4)aCion,  and  to  inquire  ia  little  more  into  his  part  4n  this 
*wiefaed  cantrtvaoee,  whatever  it  k. 

My  Lords,  since  I  went  to  Bromley,  my  servant,  Mr.  Moore, 
has  had  the  good  fortune  to  retrieve  the  very  original  tetter  that 
filackbead  brought  <me  from  his  afo«intei<feit  master,  doctor  Hookes* 
Then  I  deliver^  the  letter  in  ai  tbe  table,  and  my  Lord  Notting- 
ham read  it  aloud.  And  to  fihew  with  what  a  treacherous  insinua- 
tion, aiidplau^bilifty  df  style  it  was  written,  to  draw  from  me  an 
•onvMwr  under  ray  own  haad^  I  famne  set  down  the  very  letter  itself, 
word  4at  word  : 

My  Lord, 

*  n  EING  dbestiteite  of  a  curate,  one  Mr.  James  Curtid  came  to  me, 
«  X#  mrho  prodnoed  letters  dtmiasory  (bearing  date,    Maroh  iSth. 

*  91)  sad  ^kewiae  'letters  of  orders  under  your  hiitid  and  epiacopiil 
'  seal.     Now,  my  lord,  willing  I  am  to  employ  any  that  y^ur  loni- 

*  ship  ^Mi  veieommend,  and  give  him  all  the  encouragement  imagin- 
^  ffbte  ;  fbat  being  since,  by  his  owvi  words,  soflfMcicns  that  hia  in- 
^  -skramiAvts  Arc  forged,  I  hatve  thereTore  on  purpose  sent  my  mann  to 
'Qni€PWthe  truth  thereof,  and,  in  order  thereunto^  I  humbly  begyovr 

<  loHlsfaip  to  give -an  account  in  youn  by  this  bearer,  promising,  f(9r 

*  the  church  of  England's  credit,  and  likewise  your  lordship's  honour, 
'thttt,  if  he  be  an  impostor,  I  will  see  him  brought  to  condign 
'  punishment  for  such  his  forgery  ;  but,  if-he  be  not,   I  beg  yoilr 

<  i^rdtfhip's  pardon  for  this  tremble,  occasioned  by  my  capdid  af- 
^<et)tiotifdr  your  lordship,  and  aA  clergymen,  being  .not  willmg  to 

<  have  them  imposed  upon. ' 

<  I  am  your  lordship^s 

'  most  obedrerit  servant, 
Windgtave, 
Apr.  €.  -.92.  '  RCmERT BOORES,  D.  D. 

Now^  4ny  lords,  proceeded  I,  I  thought  it  Would  he  for  your 
torv ioe  4o  acquaint  you,  thait  I  have  received,  front  dilievs  lof  my 
servants,  4ifavther  account  «f  aH  Blackhead's  demeanor,  ^kt  first, 
second,  'amd  third  time  he  was  at  my  house  «t>Brbmley  ;  for\be  was 
tbere^a  Ihirdtime  also,  wbioh  I  knew  not  of,  b^ocel  went\hame 
onAlday. 

'  Then  Lsummed  up  what  has  been  said  before,  my  servants- were 
seadytb  depase  to  that  purpose  :  oenoluAng . tiros,  my  lords,  vroy 
aotvalsare  attending  without;  I  ipray  (that  'Blackhead cnay  be 
broitght  before  them  faoe  to^iace,  and: that  they  mayrbe  admitted 
to  give  it  upon  oath,  what  they  have  to  say  concerning  him. 

*  OTpon  vUsjaoferal  bf'ihe  ioitla  aaid,  sand  lor  BteAJiead  i  and  he 
was  sent  fon 
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EartqfNot. 
Mrs.  Young. 
Earl  of  Not. 
Mrs,  Young. 
Earl  of  Not. 


But,  before  h^  came,  they  called  in  Mn.  Young,  the  wife,  it 
seems,  of  the  aforesaid  Robert  Young  ;  but  what  a  kind  of  wife, 
and  which  of  the  two  wives  he  had  at  one  and  the  same  time,  will 
amear  in  what  follows. 

When  she  was  come  in,  my  Lord  Nottingham  said  to  her,  Mary 
Young,  whence  received  you  this  paper  ?  taking  up  a  paper  that 
lay  upon  the  table. 

Mary  Young.    I  had  it  from  captain  Lawe. 

What  did  he  say  when  he  gave  it  you  ? 
He  bid  me  deliver  it  to  my  husband. 
What  did  he  say  it  was  r 
He  said  it  was  a  sociate,  or  some  such  word. 
What !  Did  he  deliver  you  a  paper  of  this  treason- 
able natuire,  in  the  manner  as  it  is»  to  be  given  to  your  husband, 
without  sealing  it  op,  or  inclosinfi:  it  in  another  paper, 

Mfs.  Young.    Yes,  my  lord,  he  did. 

£«r/  rf  Not.    Did  he  tell  you  any  of  the  nadses  to  it. 

Mrs,  Young.  Yes :  he  said  there  were  the  late  Archbisliop  of 
Canterbury's,  the  Bishop  of  Rochester's,  and  some  other  lords 
names  to  it. 

Earl  of  Not.    What  passed  afterwards  between  you  about  it  ? 

Mrs.  Yoimg.  I  gave  it  my  husband,  and,  when  captain  Lawe 
came  for  it  again,  my  husband  said.  No,  these  lords,  whose  names 
are  subscribed,  have  not  been  sp  liberal  in  the  relief  of  my  wants 
as  formeriy  ;•  and  therefore  I  will  make  another  use  of  this  paper  ; 
and  so  locked  it  up. 

By  this  time  Blackhead  was  brought  in,  and  the  woman  ordered 
tq  withdraw,  and  to  be  kept  by  herself. 

Earl  of  Not,  Blackhead,  llie  last  time  you  coniesled  you 
brought  the  Bishop  of  Rochenter  a  letter  from  R<^rt  Young,  under 
the  false  name  of  aoctor  Hookes. 

Blackhead.    Yes,  I  did. 

Earl  of  Not.    Can  you  know  that  letter  when  you  see  it  ? 

Blackhead.     I  cannot  tell,  I  doubt  I  cannot  know  it. 

Earl  of  Not,  Here  it  is  ;  (and  it  was  given  into  his  hand)  is  that 
the  same  letter  you  delivered  the  bishop  F 

Blackhead.    I  am  not  sure  it  is. 

Earl  of  Not.    Consider  it  well ;  look  on  the  superscription,  you 
cannot  Du|t  remember  that    You  began  to  be  somewhat  ingenuous 
last  Friday ;  if  you  relapse,  it  will  fare  the  wotM  with  you. 
Blackhead.  Yes,  this  may  be  the  letter :  this  is  theyery  same  letter. 

Earl  of  Not,  And  you  received  an  answer  to  this  from  the 
bishop,  for  Doctor  Hookes,  which  you  carried  to  Robert  Young  ? 

Blackhead,     Yes,  I  did,  I  own  it. 

Earl  of  Not.  But,  what  made  you,  when  you  were  at  Bromley 
the  second  time,  ao  earnestly  desire  of  the  bishop's  butler,  and  his 
other  servants,  that  you  might  see  the  rooms  in  the  house,  especi- 
ally his  study  ? 

Blackhead.  No,  I  do  not  remember  that  I  desired  to  see  the 
study:  the  house  I  might,  out  of  ciiriosity. 

Earl  of  Not.  But  here  are  some  of  the  bishop's  servants  without. 
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miio  ire  ready  to  swear,  that  vou  prened  yrerj  often  to  get  a  sight 
ofliis  study ;  saying,  you  had  the  freedom  at  your  master  Hookes, 
to  shew  aer  stranger  his  books,  and  you  doubted  not  but  die  but^ 
ler  could  do  the  same  there. 

Biackkead.  I  cannot  deny  that  I  did  desire  to  see  the  bUhop's 
study ;  the  other  rooms  I  am  sure  1  did. 

Earl  of  Not.   What  reason  bad  you  to  be  so  importunate  to  see 

that,  or  any  6f  the  other  rooms  ?  Had  you  wbj  paper  about  you, 

.  that  you  designed  to  diop,  or  leave  in  any  part  of  the  bishop's  house. 

Here  Blackhead  stopped,  as  very  loth  to*  out  with  it ;  till  divers 
of  the  loids  urged  him  to  teQ  the  truth.  At  last  he  went  oB|  though 
with  much  hesitancy. 

Blackhead.  Yes,  I  must  confess  I  had  a  paper  in  my  pocket, 
which  I  designed  to  put  siMuewhere  in  the  house. 

Earl  of  If ot.    What  did  you  with  it  ? 

Blackhead.   I  did  leave  if  in  the  parlour  next  the  kitchen. 

EaH  of  Not.    In  what  part  ^f  the  parlour  ? 

Blackhead.  In  the  fk>wer*pot  in  the  chimney. 

Crood  Lord  bless'me,  cried  I,  I  seriously  protest,  I  never  heard 
that  any  paper  was  found  there  by  my  servants.  To  be  sure  they 
would  have  brought  it  me. 

-  Earl  of  Not.  But,  my  lord,  it  wilt  be  worth  your  while  to  send 
presently  to  Bromley,  to  see  whether  there  be  any  paper  still,  and 
wbatit  is,  '      . 

Bishop  of  Rock.  My  lord,  I  will  send  one  away  immediately. 
Onlyanyservauts  are  without,  expecting  to  be  sworn.'*  Be  pleased 
first  to  call  them  in,  and  dispatch  tbem. 

Earl  of' Not.  Nay,  my  lord,  there  is  no  needof  that  testimony 
now»  T^or  this  fellow  has  said  already  more  than  they  know.  He 
has  confessed,  not  only  that  he  desired  to  see  your  house,  and  par- 
ticularly your  study,  but  that  he  did  it  with  an  intention  to  leave 
a  paper  somewhere  in  it ;/  and  that  he  did  leave  one  inyourpariour, 
and  in  the  flower  pot  of  thencbimney. 

Bishop  ofBjock.    Then,^  my  lord,  I  will  send  away  forthwith. 

Bart  of  Not.  Stay,  my  lord,  let  us  first  examine  him  a  little 
farther.  Blackhead,  what  paper  was  it  you  .left  in  the  bishop's 
chimney,  in  the  flower-pot? 

Blackhead.    U  was  the  association. 

Earl  of  Not.  Was  it  this  paper  here  ?  -Shewing  the  association 
that  lay  upon  the  table. 

Blackh^d.    Yes,  it  was. 

Earl  of  Not.  How  came  you  by  it  ?  and  who  advised  you  tb 
lodge  it  there  ?     . 

Blackhead.  I  had  it  firom  Mr.  Young,  and  he  advised- me  to 
leave  it  in  iht  bbbop's  bouse,  'as  I  did. 

Earl  if  NoU  Did  Young  dirept  you  to  put  it  into  the  flower*pot 
in  the.  parlour  ? 

Blafikhead*  Yes>  he  did,  and  I  put  it  there  accordingly  in  the 
flower-pot.        ... 

^   EarlffNot^    But  were  you  niot  a  third  time  in  the  bidiop's 

o3 
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house  ?  It  was  upon  a  Svnday,  wbieh^t  seems  was  Whib-Simdky* 

Blaekkead.    I  waa^ 

EariofJ^oL  Ton  pretencfed  to  cottdole  for  the  bishop's  iMpri* 
sonment :  it  is  manifest  that  could  nok  be  jour  business.  What 
«^as  it  ? 

Blackhead,  I  was  desired  by  Mr.  Youug,  sacing  the  association 
was  not  found  bj  those  who  apprebenckd  the  bishop,  to  go  to 
Bromley,  and  try  to  recorer  if,  that  being  the  original,  i  did  so^ 
I  came  into  the  house  before  any  of  the  servants  were  aware,  I 
went  itito  the  parlonr  unseen,  and  took  the  paper  out  of  the  same 
phice  where  I  had  put  it,  and  delivered  it  again  to  Mr.  Young. 

Bishop  of  Roch,  My  lords,  I  am  very  much  surprised  at  all  this, 
I  cannot  but  admire  the  wonderful  goodness  of  God,  in  this  my  ex- 
traordinary deliverance.  It  appears,  by  what  this  fellow  confesses^ 
that  this  forged  association  was  in  my  hdiut;,  in  a  flower-pot,  for 
many  days  together ;  and  that  it  was  there  at  the  very  time  I  was 
seized  on  by  your  lordship's  order.  For  he  says  he  put  it  there  the 
second  time  he  was  at  Bromley,  which  was  a  pretty  while  before  I 
was  in  hold,  land  took  it  not  out  till  the  third  time,  which  was 
Upon  Whit-sunday,  the  ninth  day  after  I  was  under  confinement ; 
and,  hf  a  strange  and  marvellous  providence,  that  parlour,  where 
he  says  it  lay  so  long  in  the  chimney,  was  uever  searched  or  in- 
quired ^tter  by  the  clerk  of  the  council,  or  the  messensper, 

llie  other  part  of  the  house,  on  the  left-hand  of  the  hall,  where 
my  study  is,  and  bed*chamber  above  stairs,  and  a  parlour  and 
drawing-room  below,  all  these  they  searched  very  accurately; 
particularly,  I  well  remember,  the  messenger  thrust  his  hand  into 
the  ilower«>pots  in  every  chimney  ;  which  seemed  very  odd  to  me 
then,  but  I  now  understand  the  meaning  of  it. 

At  this,  my  Lord  Sydney,  my  Lord  Nottingham,  my  Lord  I>&- 
vonshire,  and  some  oUiers  of  the  council  affirmed,  that  they  per- 
fectly remembered,  both  Blackhead  and  Young  did  especially  di* 
rect  them  to  give  order  to  those,  who  should  be  sent  to  take  me,  to 
search  all  the  flower-pots. 

'  By  this  time  it  was  l^ofight  seasonable  by  the  lords  to  oonfifxmt 
Blockhead  with  Young. 

But,  iu  the  mean  while,  the  counterfeit  assoeiaition,  being  band- 
ed about  the  table,  was  at  length  delivered  to  me  ;  it  vras  to  this 
purpose,  as  much  of  it  as,  by  a  transient  view,  I  could  okrry 
away  in  my  memory  : 

'  ^F^HAT  we,  whose  names  irere  eubscribed,  should  solemnly 
f   ^    promise,  in  the  presence  of  God,  to  contribute  our  utmost 

*  assiatanee  towards  King  James's  recoveiy  of  his  kingdoms:  tha.t, 

*  to  this  end,  we  would liave  ready  to  meet  him,  at  bis  landing, 
<  tfairty<^ousand  men  weH  antied ;  that  ^^  would  seise  mon  the 
'  person  of  the  Princess  of  Orange,  dead  or  alive ;  and  tafce  care, 
'  tjiat  some  strong  garrison  shoiud  be  forthwith  delivered  into  his 
'  hands  ;  and  furnish  him  widi  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  for 
'  the  support  of  bis  army ; '  or  to  thia  sense* 

T^arch  20,  — 91. 


^nd  the  focgfd  subsffy^tipov  ¥f re,  9s  I  re^einl](er,   after  |his 
manner : 

^      fr.  Cant. 
Mar^f^^'oujrh,  Salisbury,  TAo.  Rcfeik. 

Coplbury, 
^m^  Firekrqct,  Jo^  jnicox^. 

No^,  upofi  the  fifst  sjgbt  ofthj?  pap^r,  J  presc^^y  jjaid,  I  pro- 
tect, mv  lprd^9  I  fm  Tery  ipuch  amazed  to  ^e  cpy  han4  ^^  ^^il 
cpUQterfigited ;  all  tlie  dift^r^nce  is,  t^ey  haye  iLmfs  me  t||e  fi^four 
to  write  it  finer,  than  I  c^n :  other^i^e,  I  ackupifrle^gfe  it  is  §q 
like,  that  J  verify  l^dieye,  I  fi^ypelf,  had  I^p^  {tin  auothef  pl^c'e, 
should  bav/5  liepn  apt  tp  f^oqbt,  lyhether  it  were  of  my  writing,  or 
30-  lm99^?^^f''Umis\^h  upqn  ^he  fifft  blqsji,  depeiy^tjiebeft 
nrieDd^  X  have. 

But,  my  lords,  here  is  anotl^f  innpicent  persop's  name,  whose 
hand  IJj^ooiry/efy  \jre)i^  wd  I  d^re  venturp  to  sfy,  it  is  eyen  fetter 
forged  than  min^  ;    I  mean.  Archbishop  Sa^crofi'|». 

J^d  GoddM^^.  l^y  )gi:ds.  {  am  very  yell  acqujiii^ted  iT'th 
4rd;ihisbo|p  ^ftf^croft'f  h^4  f^^  T^^Y  ^  ^  f^^re  mqst  e:f^p^y 

9puxxterfeite4* 

Moreover,  my  Lord  Godolphin,  my  Lord  Sydney,  and  others  9aid, 
that  the  Earl  of  Marleborougb's  band  had  been  so  well  feigped,  in 
a  letter  pretended  to  be  written  to  Youpg  l)ia)self|  that  it  was 
yery  difficult  for  his  most  intimate  friends  to  observe  any  distinc- 
tion ;  ^nd,  in  that  letter,  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  was  said  to  bavfc 
the  P(|per  in  his  keeping ;  which  appears  now  to  have  been  ppueant 
of  the  false  association's  l^ingia  my  custody. 

"S^jf  my  Jjorfi  Sydney  a^re4  me,  tbesp  very  impostors  |)ad 
brought  him  a  letter,  siipposed  aUo  to  be  writtei)  by  me  to  Youn^ ; 
which,  being  hut  of  orqtn^y  patters,  he  t)iougbt  not  ^orth  the 
keeping,  but  he  wdl  reipembered,  the  subscription  of  ipy  name 
was  verv  like  this  in  the  association,  as  wdl  ii^il^d  it  n^^ght. 

Bf  Uiis  time,  Youi^g  beii>g  pome  iptp  thefroom,  my  Lordl^ot- 
tioghaoi  ipoke  tp  him : 

Young,  look  upon  t^^t  letter  ^[sheving  hi^n  his  ojirn  )to  me,  junder 
the  p^n^e  of  pr.  Hooker)  dp  ypp  knoy  ^t  band  ? 

Young,    No,  I  don't  ]f»qw  itp 

Earl  of  Not.  Did  pqt  yop  bei)y(}  that  letter  to  the  ,bish(^  9i 
Bpc^fBM;er,  hy  Blackh/ead  ? 

yo^ngm  }So,  I  know  no  Hoci^s  ;  I  ^ver  ,\vf  ijt  to  t^he  Bishop  of 
I^l^ester,  but  in  my  own  n^me,  jf^rith  my  owp  hand. 

Eofi  qf  Not,    What  say  you.  Blackhead  ? 

pfi^h/iead.  |  did  reqeive  that  very  letter  from  Mr.  Young's  own 
ha^d,  and  i^dlvered  it  to  ^^e  Bishop  of  jlc^chester  with  miue. 

^JfjfNqt.  (TakiAg  up  the  awaciatj^n,  ^nd  she^wingit  U>  Yo.ung) 

di4  not  you  give  this  paper  to  Blacfd^eajd,  ^i^d  prder  hm  tp  put  ft 

,ii^  fi  cjiimney  ii^  tt^e  Bi^p  ot  Rodii^e#ter>  h9U3e,  apd  int9  a 

flwer-p<*,  if  t^?e  wer^  fW  ? 

c4 
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Young,  No,  I  never  desired  him  to  caixy  it  thither^  or  to  put  it 
into  a  flower-pot. 

Earl  of  Not.    What  say  you,  Blackhead  ? 
Blackhead,    Mr.  Young  did  give  me  that  paper,  and  directed 
me  to  leave  it^n  the  bishop's  house ;  and,  if  I  could,  to  put  it  in  a 
flower-pot  in  some  room ;  which  I  did,  in  the  parlour. 
Young,    There  is  no  such  matter,  I  absolutely  deny  it. 
Upon  this,  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  the  Lord  Sydney,  and  some 
ethers  of  the  counsellors,  askisd  Young,  Why  then  did  you  give  us 
such    express  directions,   to  send,  and   search    the  flower-pots, 
among  other  places,  in  the  bishop's  house  ? 

Young,  I  said  nothing  of  flower-pots.  I  bid  you  take  care  that 
the  bishop's  persob  should  be  exactly  searched  ;  because,  when  he 
went  abroad,  he  carried  the  association  about  hipi ;  when  he  was 
at  home,  he  put  it  in  some  private  place,  for  fear  of  surprise ;  per- 
haps, L  might  say,  in  the  chimney. 

The  lords  replied,  Nay,  we  all  well  remember,  you  particularly 
mentioned  the  flower-pots. 

Earl  of  Not,    Young,  when  you  perceived  that  the  persons  sent 
to  seize  on  the  bi!>bop  had  missed  the  association,  did  not  you  then 
desire  Blackhead  to  go  a  third  time  to  the  bishop's  house,  and  to 
take  it  out  of  the  pot,  where  he  had  laid  it  ? 
Young,    No,  I  know  nothing  of  it, 
karlofNot.    What  say  you,  Blackhead? 
Blackhead,    At  Mr,  Young's  request,  I    went  to  the  bishop's 
house  a  third  time ;  it  was  upon  a  Sunday  ;    I  privately  got  into 
the  parlour,  and  took  out  the  association  out  of  the  same  flower- 
pot where  I'^had  laid  it,  and  returned  it  back. to  Mr.  Young. 

Young,  This  is  a  combination  between  the  Bishop  of  Rochester 
and  Blackhead,  to  baflle  the  whole  discovery  of  the  plot. 

Which  saying  of  Young's  could  not  but  raise  a  general  smile 
among  all  the  company,  they  lifting  up  their  hands  with  great  in- 
dignation at  his  unparalleled  impudence. 

Bishop  of  Roch.  I  thought,  my  lords,  the  last  time  I  was  here, 
Blackhead  was  the  most  brazen-faced  fellow  that  6ver  I  saw  ;  but 
now  I  find  th^s  same  Young  to  be  a  much  viler  miscreant  than  he. 
This  is  so  base  a  suggestion  against  me,  and  so  Impossible  for  me 
to  be  guilty  of,  and  I  know  your  lordships  so  little  suspect  it  of  me, 
that  1  need  not  make  any  answer  to  it  in  my  defence. 

Lord  President,  Young,  thou  art  the  strangest  creature  that  ever 
I  heard  of :  dost  thou  think  we  could  imagine,  that  the  Bishop  of 
'  Rochester  would  combine  with  this  thy  confederate,  to  have  an 
association  written,  with  his  own  hand  to  it,  and  then  laid  in  his 
own  house,  in  a  flower-pot  there  ?  which,  ifit  had  been  found, 
must  have  endangered  his  life :  and  we  see  it  was  the  roost  re- 
markable good  fortune  to  him  that  almost  ever  happened  to  any 
man,  that  it  was  not  found  there. 

But  Young  still  persisting,  that  he  beheved  I  had  taken  Black* 
head  off",  they  were  both  ordered  to  withdraw.  And,  I  assure  my 
reader,"  that,  during  this  whole  examination,    though  Young*a 
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ibrgeiy  was  lo  evidently  convtcted  by  the  coiifession  ofliis  own 
companion^  and  instrument,  yet  he  behaved  himself  wHb  a  daring 
unconcerned^  confidence,  with  a  bold  and  erect  countenance^ 
though  it  had  naturally  very  much  of  a  villain'  in  it.  His  whole 
carriage,  indeed,  was  such,  as  became  the  discipline  be  has  under- 
gone u>T  these  divers  years  ;  having  so  long  been  almost  a  constant 
inhabitant,  together  with  his  wife,  of  many  of  the  common  gaols 
in  England  and  Ireland  ;  as  you  shall  find  before  I  leave  them. 

But  to  make  baste  to  the  conclusion  of  this  narration  ;  the  Lord, 
president  called  for  the  letter  wUich  Young  had  sent  to  me  under 
the  name  of  Hookes.  Wben  his  lordship  had  viewed  it  deliberately, 
be  asked  also  for  the  association,  and,  having  compared  them  for 
some  considerable  time,  he  broke  forth  in  these  words.  Really,  my 
Iprda,  it  is  a  very  great  providence,  that  this  letter,  sent  by  Young, 
under  the  name  of  Uookes,  to  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  was  pre- 
served hj  his  servant :  For  this  very  letter,  and  the  association, 
were  both,  apparently,  written  by  the  same  hand  ;  you  may  per- 
ceive there  is  no  manner  of  difierence  in  the  writing,  but  only, 
that  the  letter  is  written  in  a  less  hand,  as  letters  are  wont  to  be, 
and  the  association  in  a  greater,  as  a  publick  instrument. 

At  this,  the  whole  board,  one  af^er  another,  had  a  perfect  sight 
of  both,  and  aU  applauded  the  happiness  of  the  discovery :  for  it 
was  as  clear  as  light  to  all  that  were  present,  that  the  letleri*,  and 
words,  of  both,  were  of  the  very  same  form  and  figure.  Particu- 
larly, my  Lord  Goddphin  farther  observed,  and  made  it  plain  to 
them  all,  that  the  TF  in  JF.  Cant,  in  the  subscription,  was  the  very 
same  letter  with  the  JF  in  Whereas^  which  was  the  first  word  of  the 
counterfeit  association. 

For  my  part,  I  could  not  forbear  exclaiming.  Great  is  truth,  and 
it  will  prevail. 

After  all  this,  I  asking  the  lords.  Whether  they  had  any  farther 
service  to  command  me  ?  And  they  saying,  ^o,  I  spoke  ihese  few 
worda: 

My  lords,  I  must  always  acknowledge,   thai,   next  the  signal 
providence  of  God,  in  so  visibly  protecting  an  innocent  man,  your 
lordships^  fair  and  honourable  way  of  proceeding  with  me,  in  not 
shutting  me  up  close  in  the  Tower  immediately  upon  my  first  accu- 
sation ;  but,  in  openly  confronting  me  with  these  varlets,  whilst 
the  matter  was  fresh  in  my  memory ;  and  in  so  strictly  and  impar- 
tially examining  them  now,  has  been  the  principal  occasion,  that 
my  innocency  has  met  with  a  vindication  as  publick  and  unquestion- 
able, as  I  myself  could  have  wished  and  prayed  for.    But  still,  my 
good  lords,  I  do  again  most  humbly  recommend  to  your  lordships, 
the  prosecution  of  this  black  contrivance  to  the  bottom,  for  the 
sake  of  truth  and  justice,  and  for  the  safety  of  every  other  honest 
man,  whose  Ibt  this  might  have  been  as  well  as  mine.    I  am  sure 
your  lordships  all  believe,  that  there  can  be  no  greater  service  to 
the  government,  especially  at  this  time^  than  to  have  such  peijured 
informeiB,  so  pUtinly  discovered,  to  be  severely  punished  according 
to  their  demerits. 


^         COl^TRIVAKCE  Of  8T)^0SN  9MjPKH£AD 

4^d  9f>  I  tpok  ^f  leave  of  t^eir  L^nkhipik 

Tt^is  iit  the  •^fa#tl4f)pe  of  w^ifil  (  ca^  re^i/smbfr,  a^  far  ^  my  P^t 
goes  in  tliis^  Mirpri^nf  f^ven^urf.  A*  to  th^  ftcp^nt  I  prq^^^ 
of  my  wicked  ^cpvis^s,  my  i^ef  sliali  have  \i  ^  ffugt  ai  <py  weak 
qrep  Witt  give  mfi  lea?^  t«  wfitf  it- 
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Agftirttt  the  Li'vet  of  several  Persons,  by  Forging  an  Astociation  under  thtir  Jfanjt. 

A  Aifth«iv  Aceount  of  the  said  Forgevy^  and  of  th«  two  Authors  of  it, 

STBPHBN  3J,ACKHEAI)  ANP  ^OPERT   YOUNG, 

Alias  YoungSj  ^li^s  Brown,  alias  Hopkips,  alias  Hutt^  alias  Green' 

alia«  Jones,  ali^  Smith,  alj^s^  &c. 

WRITT^  fly  TOE  BISUQP  OF  pOCHESlJiR. 
Qu0  teneam  V'uitus  muiantem  Protea  Nodo  f 
fmprifnatur  November  2fii  l6q3,  f4^mi  B^¥9^n 


TO  THE  READER. 

XT  is  well  known  to  divers  persons  of  worth  and  honour,  that  this 
second  part  was  finished,  and  has  lain  by  me  some  copsiderablc 
time :  excepting  the  addition  of  some  very  few  original  papers 
lately  come  to  my  hands,  which  serve  only  to  explain  and  confirm 
some  passages  I  had  written  before. 

The  cause  of  my  not  printing  it  sooner,  was'an  expectatmn  of 
Robert  Young's  speedy  trial.  But  that  bein^  now  deferred  tiU  the 
next  term,  upon  occasion  of  Mr.  Aaron  Smith's  sickness,  I  haye 
been  prevailed  with  no  longer  to  delay  the  publicatipn  of  it. 

If  any  shall  still  surmise,  that  i  ipight  have  done  better  to  let 
him  alone  yet  a  little  while,  till  the  justice  of  the  nation  had  passed 
upon  him  :  I  answer.  That  well-nigh  all,  that  I  say  of  him,  relates 
to  such  of  )iia  crimes,  which  the  justice  of  this,  or  a  neig^ibQuring 
nation,  has  already  passed  upon. 

And  though  I  can  prove,  this  viHainous  contrivi^nce  of  his  p)ot 
baa  been  at  least  of  a  year  and  a  half  standisg  ;   and  do  kiiow 


wmgiyf  fifcep*  of  it  nore  tlw^  aye  bUl^vto  cpowopl v  ln^<Mp»Ti ;  and 
tave  seen  m^ny  ktUm  to  diis  «|^t»  aU  wrifc(€i>  hy  a^i^t  Yo^Hig's 
lisuadL  «oine  in  lii$  <^rmiai»ew  «i9ilif  loifedfar  i^cu  «|id  divers  QtW 
penoDA  fir  i»qfe  Gfm»\^f^b\» ;  3F^  m;  wulf r,  wi\l  tod»  I  p«9»  9l|» 
or  the  greatest  part  of  that  by,  and  leave  still  enqiig^  \q  \^  prov 
duced  against  bim  at  bia  Iria). 

I  do  'm^l»ed  brieQy  tiM^l^  upfm  his  Ut^  endeavours  to  auboiti  cM 
Holland,  tq  8up|M)r^  bis  peijunes  by  peifjnring  Uiovsalf.  But  hif 
discourse  with  Holland  to  that  purpon?,  and  ^e  iQftrqctiPQB  be  saat 
bim  to  ftwwr  !^,  bavi^g  been  both  avofried  already  vpon  oatb>  in 
an  epen  court  ei  3\i9iic^»  before  a  ffeat  aisembly  at  Hioks'irHall, 
I  know  no  pratenee,  wby  I  sj»9uld  be  bound  to  conceal  what  wai 
tben«  IP  ao  solemn  a  manner^  made  puUipk. 

The  truth  i%  ^bc  <;bief  reason  tbat  lu^  me,  at  this  time>  to 
niakf  knowii  to  the  vortd  the  curtail)  discoveries  I  have  made  of 
Robert  Young's  d^te^tablc  villaini^  of  all  kinds.  Is,  that  I  am 
assured,  this  infamous  man  doea  still  persist  in  bis  causeless  and 
wild  malice  agaipst  mc>  and  other  innocent  peitons  ;  a^d  at« 
tempts,  at  this  time  of  day,  to  justify  bi#  forged  aaflociation,  by 
the  fal^e  testioianies  of  otb^rs  like  himpelf. 
.  Wbefefor^y  silice  he  will  not  give  me  over,  it  is  high  time  { 
should  bdgii)  with  bim  *•  and  whilst  be  goes  on  in  such  a  harbaiouf 
manner,  to  strike  at  my  life,  purely  sione  can  blame  me  if  I  debase 
myseir  PQ  much  as  to  write  his. 

But  jf  any  one  shall  still  suggest,  that  I  have  troubled  myself  too 
much,  and  spent  too  many  wonison  00  inconsiderable  a  pascal  t  I 
have  tbia  yet  tp  say,  that  since  be  could  think  himself  so  oonsider^ 
able,  ^s  to  hope  to  be  an  evidence  against  mine,  and  several  otber'a' 
lives ;  1  should  he  wanting  to  myself,  to  tham,  and  indeed  to  the 
publicli,  should  I  pei  prpv^  him  to  be  a  dangerous  rascal,  now  it  has 
come  so  unexpectedly  into  my  power  to  do  it. 

It  aeeips  also  the  more  seaaonable  &^  Bie  at  this  very  time  to 
shew  him  to  the  worid  ;  sinee  Blackb^d  baa  made  a.seeend  esoape 
out  of  the  messenger's  hands  ;  and  since  there  goes  about  a  letter 
(feiged,  one  would  think,  by  Young  himself,  among  hia  infinite 
other  forgeries)  wherein  it  is  decbured  in  Blackhead's  name,  hut  in 
Young's  Eoglisb,  tbat  Blackhead  has  done  no  wrong  to  no  n^aa 
upon  earth  hut  Youag. 

Whether  tbia  can  possibly  he  tiHie,  I  leave  to  any  man  upon 
eifftbi  that  has  read  my  hrst  part  to  judge.  And  whoever  shall 
peruse  this  roy  second  part,  I  doubt  not  but  he  will  be  convinced, 
tbat  whaliever  Blackhead  baa  done«  I  have  done  Young  no  wiong. 

.  IN  the  former  part,  I  pnnpised  to^gire  some  account  and  charac- 
tei^  ef  these  wicked  wretches,  that  brought  me  into  the  troubles 
there  described. 

I  come  now  to  make  good  my  promise.  Only  I  fear,  let  me  do 
whatleau,  the  account  of  them,  which  (at  first  designed,  should 
be  very  shorty^  will  be  much  longer,  and  rise  to  a  far  greater  bnlk 
than  I  intended ;  especially,  in  what  I  hai«  to  say  of  Robert  Young. 
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But  for  that,  I  hope,  my  reader  will  reckon  it  lobe  his  fault,  and 
only  my  penance :  since  his  life  has  been  so  highly  criminal  and 
this  is  so  clearly  attested,  that  I  must  be  somewhat  larg^e,  or  else  I 
oannot  do  biro  all  the  right  he  deserves,  and  fully  satisfy  the  world, 
concerning  him. 

I  must  confess,  I  could  never  have  been  brought  to  foul  my 
fingers  with  so  base  a  subject,  had  I  not  been  provoked,  and 
almost  challenged  to  it,  by  this  same  Young's  intolerable  insolence', 
even  after  he  found  himself  detected  of  manifest  forgeiy. 

For,  the  last  time  I  was  discharged  by  the  lords  at  Wnitehall,  on 
Junetbe  13th,  whereof  I  have  already  given  a  full  relation  ;  whilst 
I  was  passing  through  the  outer  room,  in  my  way  home,  there  be« 
ing  a  crowd  of  people  ;  I  stopped,  and  said,  I  pray  gentlemen,  Is 
Mr.  Young  here  ?  I  would  fain  have  another  sight  oAhe  man,  who 
has  put  himself  upon  me  as  my  old  acquaintance,  and  intimate 
^iend :  thoug-h  Inever  saw  him  in  my  life,  till  this  very  day. 
•  Divers  of  the  company  presently  shewing  me,  where  be  was^, 
sitting  by  himself;  I  said  to  him,  Robert  Young,  your  conscience 
cannot  but  condemn  you,  for  having  thus  mortally  injured  me,  and 
other  innocent  persons,  I  cannot  call  to  mind,  that  ever  I  gave 
you  the  least  provocation ;  I  am  sorry  now  for  your  own  sake,  that 
you  are  still  so  obstinate  in  defending  your  foi^ries,  after  they 
have  been  so  undeniably  detected.  For  you  know,  there  is  one  of 
your  own  confederates  within,  who  has  plainly  confessed  them. 

At  this  he  briskly,  and  most  audaciously  replied  to  me,  with- 
out the  least  concernment,  that  I  could  observe.  Confessed  !  No  ; 
you  shall  find  t6  your  sorrow,  all  is  not  confessed  yet :  A  pariia- 
ment  will  come,  and  then  you  ^hall  hear  more  from  nrie.  I  left 
him,  praying  GoA  to  give  him  grace  to  repent ;  and  only  adding, 
that  else  he  was  more  in  danger  of  his  own  damnation,  than  I  of 
bis  accusation  in  parliament  '    ' 

Now  therefore,  because  of  this  impudentdefiance,  I  have  taken  ' 
some  pains  to  inquire  into  the  man,  and  his  former  course  of  life*  ^ 
'  And  notwithstanding  the  time  of  my  inquiry  has  b^en  so  short 
(for  he  was  never  personally  known  to  me,  till  I  saw  him  at 
Whitehall,  on  the  13th  of  June  last)  nay,  though  the  scene  of  his 
impious  actions  has  been  so  large,  that  I  have  been  forced  to  collect 
my  intelligence,  from  far  and  near ;  yet  I  have  been  so  fortunate 
in  my  discoveries  of  him,  and  his  meet-help,  that  now  I  look  upon 
the  loathsome  heap  of  scandalous  materials,  I  have  got  together 
against  him,  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  make  it  publick. 

But,  perhaps,  it  may  be  no  unacceptable,  I  am  sure  it  will  be 
no  unseasonable  service  to  my  country,  to  present  it  with  afaithftd 
picture  of  one  of  the  most  graceless  wretches,  that  ever  yet  entered 
upon  the  stage  of  evidencing  ;  which  I  think  is  as  baa  as  can  be 
said  of  him,  in  so  few  words. 

As  to  a  discovery  of  the  whole  plot  and  contrivance  against  my- 
self and  others,  I  have  been  able  to  penetrate  no  farUier  vet,  than 
to  find  that  it  was  hatched  and  ripened  in  Newgate,  wherever  it 
^  -was  first  laid|  or  designed. 
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Of  the  managers  or  abettors  of  i«,  there  are  but  very  few,  hither- 
to^ .  come  to  my  knowledge ;  though,  no  doubt,  there  are  more  still 
bdiiDd  the  curtain.  And  many  other  honest  men,  in  all  UkelU 
hood,  bad  been  accused  after  the  same  manner,  had  this  first  at- 
tempt taken  effect 

For  how  can  it  be  imagined,  they  would  only  have  introduced 
the  f^ood  Archbishop  Sancroft,  and  the  poor  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
and  joining  us  with  three  or  four  persons  of  honour,  and  a  citizen 
or  two,  have  then  supposed  us  to  be  so  mad  as  to  engage  uoder 
our  hands,  to  seize  on  the  Queen's  person  ;  to  surprise  the  Tower ; 
to  raise  a  mighty  army ;  and  to  bring  the  city  of  London  into 
subjection.  ^ 

No ;  without  al\  question,  if  this  fidse  association  had  once  pass*' 
ed  for  authentick,  many  other  papers  of  the  same  nature  would  soon 
have  been  produced  out  of  the  same  forge  :  to  the  involving  of 
inany  other  innocent  persons^  both  of  clergy  and  laity,  in  the  like 
counterfeit  guilt. 

But,  till  time  shall  bring  to  light  more,  of  this  detestable  work  of 
darkness,  the  whole  ignominy  of  it  must  be  shared  at  present  among 
the  pretended  witnesses,  whom  I  have  already  heard  named. 

Of  these  there  was  one  Captain  Lawe,  mentioned  both  by  Young 
and  his  wife.  "And  they  boasted  much  of  his  concurring  testimony, 
when  be  should  appear.  Yet  of  him  I  have  nothing  more  to  say, 
than  that  I  find,  there  really  was  such  a  man  as  Lawe,  a  prisoner 
too  in  Newgate  ;  and  freed  from  thence  the  fifth  day  of  August, 
1691:  a  captain,  Young  said,  he  was;  and  he  might  as  easily 
make  him  one  as  he  made  himself  a  priest ;  which  (I  thank  God 
for  the  church's  sake)  he  was  no  otherwise  than  in  fiction. 

How  this  captain  got  his  liberty,  I  have  yet  no  reason,  that  I 
know  of,  to  examine  strictly ;  seeing  he has^hitherto  had  either  the 
modesty  or  the  cunning  to  withdraw  himself,  and  not  to  venture 
being  an  evidence  in  so  bad  a  cause. 

For  the  present,  therefore,  I  leave  Captain  Lawe,  as  I  found 
him,  with  no  other  mark  of  disgrace,  but  what  his  friend  Young, 
has  fixed  upon  him,  by  naming  him  as  a  man  likely  to  deserve  tbe 
title  of  the  third  discoverer  of  his  plot. 

Of  Blackhead  too,  besides  what  relates  to  myself,  which  the  rea- 
der has  had  before,  I  have  but  one  story  more  to  insert  here ; 
though  that  indeed  is  home,  and  to  the  purpose.  For  this  very 
Stephen  Blackhead  was  prisoner  also  in  Newgate,  and  condemned 
on  January  15,  1689,  to  stand  in  the  pillory,  and  to  lose  his  ears, 
together  with  one  Lewis  and  one  Patrick,  being  all  three  convicted 
of  one  and  the  same  forgery. 
Lewis  and  Patrick,  it  seems,  were  so  ill  befriended,  as  to  have 
*  tbe  rigour  of  the  law  pass  upon  them.  By  what  favour.  Blackhead 
came  to  be  reprieved  and  pardoned,  it  is  not  now  my  business  over* 
cariously  to  inquire :  else  I  could  perhaps  tell  a  story,  bow  the 
kivive,  being  himself  a  broken  taylor,  and  employed  in  the  sollicit- 
ing  of  others  debts;  and  having,  as  is  uvual.  some  bills  and  letters  of 
attorney  intrusted  with  him  for  that  purpose,  had  the  good  luck, 
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aiid  the^  bonefty,  by  Miretm^  up,  amd  canceHfAg^  otoe-of  theid 
to  ^T^  Ms  eiirs,  and  ^rchfise  &s  pttdott.  . 

BiA,  peift^ps  I  ^<>  ^<^  '^^  t<^  anticipate  any  p«ift  ^Bhi6l9Meltd'* 
other  knavtrt^,  not  '^tetAting,  but  he  itill,  ih  time,  itepply  ainttt* 
dant  matter,  to  deserve  a  like  history  of  himself.  It  \%  mote  tiMt 
pr^ble,  that  softie  otfaet  good  and  pea€«My-fninded  tnafi,  having 
been  as  vilely  ^t%pmn&d%ybiitt»  as  Ibavebeaft,  thoti^  pe^^p6,ltf 
sometjtbefr'tv^y  •than  a  •fl6M'W«-p^t,  will  have  the  satoe  reason  tb 
^eai*cb  iWto  all  hrs  trrdcs,  imd  ^o  «et  ibem  out  With  as  mirdb  variety, 
»n  a»  antpie  a  ttiaini^,  Irs  I  sIraD  how  endeavour  to  do  TUibett 
Y<Hin^«. 

It  is  this  Robert  Younp^,  that,  I  conceive,  has  most  iheriteA  t6 
be  tty pliop'et-  siAJett.*  !l^  urtiat  appears  yet,  Blackbeaid  Was  6nly 
Ifhetwol,  and'fliein^rtimerjt;  Yottitg  W%is  tbe^ref,  ff  m)tl!he  first 
eonHriv^r  t5f  thtb  tueacberous  desfgti.  Bladdiead  wa«  tinitfaed  trilh 
sofme  tf  ihowfe/*>  ftur  as  to  tevt^\  "sonte  part,  of  the  tfufii :  Y^dtmg 
persisted  to  the  last,  without  any  relenting,  A*rri,  Wb^  tint 
WouM  bave  tbbugbt  he  'should  baf^t  beett  quite  cJvetWhdttied  with 
what  bifi  eollefet^  ^nfeissieA,  bfe  bad  *Ait  fice,  it\  bo  botiotiraMe  a 
^  presence,  Wit^  a  pilidigidus  atiA  iofhtiitJible  turn  of  itntrtidentfe,  to 
^  tofWlfe  Bla<ckbelcd's  twfcfesion-to.wy  having  ^libortted  bitn. 

As  to  ITobei^t  Young  tbenrfofe,  1  wffl  ftfst  mve  ia  ttue  -dtaught,  in 
h1!l!le,.of  b*8  whole  bfe;  thart  my  reader,  te€?pjng  the  prrinteipsrt 
pateages  df  thaft  in  bis  memory,  may  know  Wbete  to  recfuite  satis- 
ftiction  in  any  particular,  ftom  tny  otigitial  pacpers. 

But  ftow,  in  the  telrybeginningof  Robert  Young's  <tory,  I  mi^bt 
be  aft  some  loss.  What  is  really  bis  name ;  fat,  in  several  places,  he 
has  gone  under  divelrs  tiames ;  and  behaved  himself  so,  ks  quidAy 
fo  Wear  them  all '  out,  and  to  make  it  necesaai^  fdr  bim  to  cb)n)ge 
Ibetai  often. 

HMs,  on  irandry  occasions,  be  lias  {lassed  under  the  names  df 
Brown,  Smith,  Hutt,  Jones,  Orecn,  &c.  In  Dublin,  he  sdme- 
tatties  cdled  himself  Marsb :  In  Rapboe,  Hopkins,  to  render  hhn.- 
d€f!f  more  acceptable,  tn  bis  ill  projects  ;  taking  the  true  names  c/f 
&e  wordiT  archbishop  and  bishop  of  those  sees,  at  that  time. 

Yet,  after  all,  I  find  the  name  of  Yotmg  is  mo^  likelv  to  p^y 
aH' bis  adores ;  for,  notwithstanding  bis  tnany  divrnga,  under  other 
4il9guises,  it  has  so  bappened,  that  be  has  still  t'rseti  tip  again  s(t 
laiit,  m  bis  own  trtie  name  of  Robert  Young. 

Thfere  maybe  also  as  great  a  cttntroversy  raisrcd,  whait  douritry- 
mtfh  be  Is.  In  some  of  the  original  papers  in  my  keeping,  ne 
pas^sforahlrrshtniin';  in  80Uie,mraScotcbtlnati;  inhisowhlettet^ 
(which  I  have  the  least  reason  of  all  to  believe,  and,  being  myaeTf 
an  Englishman,  I  am  most  unwilling  to  believe)  he  gives  himself 
otft  'fbr  an  Englishman,  bom  at  Chester.  Wherefore,  till  I  atti 
more  familiarly  acquainted  With  him;  than  be  himself  says  I  am, 
,  I  must  be  forc^  to  leave  bis  country  uncertain :  thougb  I  am  con- 
fidettt,  tbere  will  beiro  great  cotftention  or  emulation  between  ttot 
tbrete  kingdoms,  to  which  df  thctn  he  owes  bis  birtti. 


A»D  ttOMSRT  YOUlf<S>  &c.  « 

tii  m^Mttte  ^m.e^,  n^feW^  %te  says  be  wtib  toMi  ut  OhM^)*,  he 

tftfill»>  -that  his  ^HdftitMlr  Wto  8f¥  PeMtr  Ydmi^  mh,  and  Hfe  ' 

ttdte  to  t^tne  in  f^MM^g^  talh  kdMtift  ^td4!(k^  asi  %f«  <>all%  it  tfam, 
liifataOAa,  by  inakin^  it  d^gto^rlite  iHt6  Ike  itidit  ^Mrm^iM  ^fWM. 
But  how  can  I  credit  him  ia  this  matter  of  hi*  ^kmi^tki^  fhaiffir 
P^ttfr  Yi^ni,  kt^  ^  itlustHmis  fke^^tft  t>f  Lettot^  %^^,  itt  «the 
Very^m^  pap«¥^>  tbte^  f cilkJtrs  im\$ie^kte1y>  tbM  #lfk^,  td  liiy 
4A<y«rtedg«,  ib  >a  hwrid  lie :  ^at  be  Was  dtdai^  ^i«st  by  tb^ 
VMidp  df  €tdgb«»  >  For  f  t^ball  give  4  AfblliMe  ipfif6f,  ¥hat  hik  ^im\ 
<^rtlii^  be0¥ily  itnj^^cM^ <>^  brtvaseSf ,  by  hi^ owl&  iiilM bahd. 

But,  to  clear  up  this  whole  business,  I  have  alsb  by  me  a  Wil^ 
xiifp^  ^kn  ^liMit,  b^  ga¥e  ^Mflsdf ;  liii^Vei)!,  c^ite  ftt^fifCVine 
tkHs  Y^maCtee  ^  bis  bifhig  a  Ch^sbft-e  TAan»  ititd  bi^  "tiea^  ^i-Adm 
to  tb^  lyie&e  oT  LM6x>  b<e  giv«^  this  ^arlMive  i^f  bia  f^Wn  bte. 

It  l>9  llhftfArM^y  ^^  108S;  an^  ae«ls(f€«  tbbtbfe  iif^  k^tYi  M 
WllMtig<^^  4h  LMVcadbij^ ;  'fb^tbfe  Went  ov^r  itdb  fr^and,  ahfl  t6 
A^bodl  at  JfavkiHWiK  tbat  be  Ib^^K^  t^mo^ed  to  t)«bKli  <^«^gffe., 
being  eighteen  years  old ;  where  he  contliK^  Seire'h  yetfts,  ^tti 
Whs  <i[iadfeMasl<>4*eCArts,  ^eV€^  yeani  ^ce  ;  lfbat=tb«iK%faeWent 
«a  be  cv^t^  in  lieigbliti,  and,  fblr%b?e^  years  laM  ptf^,  Was  <;bii^. 
IMi  io  Ibb  9te^bd{>  of  7«Hi<»  and  Lei|^blki :  thtii  be  ^r^adh^  all  'tb^ 
couraes,  for  the  <)el3m  tad  jiffieibends  at  ten  shiHinj^  a  9etmdh : 
tbat  1ie  bad  all  tbe  book-mohe'y,  that  is,  tbe  fe^  for  ttiakVia^, 
burials,  and  christenings,  tbeiie  behvg  no  other  jyarisb-cftittych.  btit 
(be  cMbtfdtail  i  tbtft  be  lived  in  the  bishop's  bou^e,  tifl  his  deaths 
lilMie'Chrtstmas ;  tbat,  Vw6  years  bdbre,  beteat^ied  tb^  bishop's 
kdtt^er-ke^r:  tbat'be  bad  testimoni^tefW^ih  tbe  college  df  DubliVi^ 
Md  W^s  ctfdtiiwed  by  bis  oWn  bishop. 

49bfW  %<<Md  tiot  af^^  plain  honest  man  take  tbte  tol)e  a  %\vhl^ 
tftMt>i)eMn%«ire  of  the  ififeh's  binb,  bis  educatkili,  and  leontersa- 
flMi  ?  (ft^tlidtbing  Ts^atote  i^ertain  <tban  tb^  ei^  %ihe  tStmb^  of 
iil  tbia  i^  ^]'6f  gross  iblsbt^s.  h^d,  as  'WUhstdk  WOt/ld  have  h, 
after  he  and  his  reputed  wife  had  rambled  over  England  for^^^if era 
y^sTta,  ai^d-'cbeated  mtAtittides  of  WelUdispoaed  pelvotis,  by 'the 
bdlp  of'M^andlyihg  ceftiftcates,  tbey^  being  at  last  apprebeftdeA 
ftM  knpi^oti^d  «t  Btlry,  as  yoti  Will  b^r,  tdnfessed  b^folt^  tb^ 
Ibagiafrtities,  'ftrai  bll  tbeir  testimdnitis  and  fe<k>mm«ftidatton8  inrttt 
false,  and  forged. 

^^^fi^e  it  isthne  foir  me  tb^eere  still  in  tbe  6Ml,  as  tlhrd  it» 
tb«  bge  '«f  Mr.  Votfng's  life,  WbtA  he  ha«  maflfe  either  to  \st 
bi^My  Ittbtilous,  or  so  mixed  wflh  triilh  ^nd  feble,  that  ^bere  is  tio 
dlft^ng^feh^g  between  them.  I  tfoW  apply  myself  to 'that  partx>f 
it,  Whkib,  frOHaurtdonbtedlesti^liy^iiy,  I  cab  i^fiirm  to  be  bistotical. 
AbdI'Ablill  (AMfetbe  b^H^ri^  i^fbis  period  about  tbe  year  1690. 
itk'^bat  fHT,  dr  neai*  tbc^reupon,  bts  first  famous  exploit,  tbatoc- 
curs  tome  worthy  of  himself,  was  his  marrying  a  second  wifle,  Mary 
Hatt,  Wbittt  his 'first  iawfbl  w^fe  AnnfeYeabsly  Was  living;  With 
iR^ldlbiMe  b«a  ooh^ibit^  five  ^^tfrs,  and  faad-tbt^e  tbildtenby  her. 
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Then,  to  qualify  himself  for  employment  in  the  churcb  of  Ire^ 
land,  and  to  mauitain  his  family  .({rhich  he  had  lakeii  such  a  way 
to  Increase)  he  did  really  insinuate  himself  into  deacon's  orders  by 
the  hands  of  the  Bishop  of  Killaloo  ;  whom  he  circumvented  by 
for^ng  the  Archbishop  of  Cashell's,  the  Bishop  of  Waterford*s,  and 
other  cler^men's  hands,  to  false,  but  very  ample  testimonials  of  his 
morals  and  learning. 

But,  as  for  his  .priest's  orders,  he  was  beholden  to  no  bishop  for 
them :  he  had  only  recourse  to  his  own  inconsparable  faculty  of 
counterfeiting  hands  and  .seals  :  so  that,  if  that  same  Dr.  Hookes, 
you  wot  of^  had  been  but  an  honest  man,  he  might  easily  have 
"  found  out  the  false  priest,  without  ever  trouUing  himself  to  vrrite 
to  me  about  him. 

However,  being  after  this  manner  ordained  deacon,  and  hav- 
ing ordained  himself  priest,  he  got  to  be  entertained  as  a  curate, 
first  atTallogh  in  the  diocese  of  Waterford;,  whence,  for  divers 
crimen,  he  ran  away  with  another  man's  hone,  which  he  never  re- 
.  stored :  then  at  Castle-Reah  in  the  county  of  Roscommon,  whence 
he  was  forced  to  flee  forgetting  a  bastard ;  and,  lastly,  at  Kildallin 
in  ^he  diocese  of  Kilmore. 

Nor  had  he  been  long  in  this  last  cure,  but  he  was  accused^  for 
many  heinous  offences,  before  the  bishop  of  that  see,  who,  at  the 
time  of  my  writing  this,  is  the  most  Reverend  Archbishop  of  Dub- 
lin ;  whose  just  description  of  the  man  I  shall  give  in  its  due  place ; 
wherein  his  grace  has  represented  him,  as  the  most  impudent, 
lying,  profltgatewretch  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Wherefore,  to  escape  the  justice  of  his  diocesan,  who  knew  him 
so  thoroughly,  he  fled  into  the  diocese  of  Raphoe.  But,  being 
pursued  thither,  and  traced  out  by  the  notoriety  of  some  of  his  new 
pranks,  he  was  apprehended  by  my  old  friend  Bishop  Hopkins, 
and  first  imprisoned  at  LifFerd  ;  then  reinoved  to  the  gaol  of  Cavan, 
where  he  was  presently  loaded  with  many  of  his  former  crimes, 
especially  for  having  two  wives  then  livings  Simon  Hutt,  the 
father  of  the  second,  being  then  an'inhabitant  and  inn-keeper  in . 
Cavan. 

Whereupon  the  ^ood  Bishop  of  Kilmore,  now  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  fearing  Robert  Young  might  come  to  be  hanged  in  his 
gown,  degraded  him  from  his  orders  ;  if  I  maycdl  them  his,  since 
the  one  of  them  be  had  surreptitiously  gotten,  the  other  was  really 
none  at  all. 

Shortly  after  he  was  indicted,  and  should  have  been  tried  for  his 
having  two  wives  :  but  he  had  so  ordered  the  matter,  by  an  admira- 
ble artifice  (which  I  shall  tell  by  and  by)  that  the  two  women  could 
never  be  brought  together  at  his  trial,  to  own  him  for  their  husband. 
By  this  means  he  was  discharged  of  a  crime,  whereof  I  shall  pre- 
sently give  manifest  proofs,  besides  his  own  confession,  under  his 
own  hand;  which,  I  hope,  the  reader  will  not  think  he  did  coun- 
terfeit too. 

But,  still  being  in  Cavan  gaol  for  fees  and  deb^  contracted  there, 
to  free  himself  thence  he  made  application  to  the  Dukeof  Ormond, 
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aifllBt  tijaelwdi'neutmiaHt  of.  dint  k^nf^om;  pret^u^im/ .Um|^ 
if  lie  v^fDe  oiKtf  tfM  of  prison^  «9ii  li«d  leave  ta.  appear  1>eU)ire  hi^ 
gcaoe,  hue  could  loake  ootahk  dMCoreries  of  dan^eroua  ploU 
agakiat  the  goFframent ;  Uk  vbich  aome  of  the  nobility,  ang 
aereral  biah^pi,  nflneoaMcenied* 

Whci»4>on,  the  pcfiiah  p)«C  baying  been  just  before  in  full  vogue 
thefe»  as  .veil  aa  herc»  tba  duke  tbov^ht  H  e^qpedient  to  grant  Vm 
3iia  liberty,  in^otder  to  hie  comiiag  up  to  Dubtin^  to  make  good  what 
he  bad  so  confidently  promised. 

B«t  the  knave  tiadbia  end,  and  having  got  out  of  gaol,  byapre- 
tenoe  so  plaiiaible,  be  netvttr  thought  of  calling  at  Dublin,  but  .re- 
tired aectetly  to  InukiUiB,  and  let  the  discovery  of  that  plot,  «bift 
for  itactf  i  wbicb^  they  <i)hiit  Jvmw  hm  best  may  Dh'mk,  wt^  tfa^ 
hofiestest  action  of  his  life  $  to  break  only  a  juTomise,  that  be 
nught  avnid  being  an  Iriah  evidence:  ana  perhapaaome  pfjtny 
friends  may  be  apt  to  aay»  Si  sic  an/mh* 

Wfaibt  be  waa  inrking  atlniAttUiiu  ^  inticed  thither  hia  sepqnd 
wifie  Mary  Iiutt»  arhnliascver  ainee  run  tbe  saine  fortune  vitb  hin;^ 
and  been  the  inseparable  companiop  of  alibis  frauda,  and  W9$  the 
^crf  woman  ^at  i^qpeared  againatme  before  tbe  lords^  to  justi^ 
the  asaociation.  So  tbat  ffon  that  time  we  iiear  nothing  inore  .^ 
Ilia  tme  wi&«  Anne  ¥eahalBy«  it  aeems  be  then  iniirel^  cast  ber 
oC  aftor  he  bad  aHured  her  by  Ibe  moat  aolemn  vows  of  living  wilb 
ber  alone,  and  £Dr  ever  ttnonnoiaig  tbe  oibery  jto  he  the  chief  in- 
alnmieBt  of  4iis  net  ibeing  oenwictad  at  Cavsm ;  and  tbat  by  no  l^sa 
tban^doviinght^peijunng  heiaalf  for  hia  aake. 

But,  whatever  became «fJMr*  it  iseertain.  ^hatit  vaa.wltb  lifoqr 
H«tt  he  fled<ioto  £Qgknd»  in.or  about  the  year  1683.  A.nd^  from 
/that  time  to  dns,  tli^y  bavedrwn  a  constant  uninbermpted  tace  ,qC 
dl  kinds  of  widcednaaa  in  thia  kingdom^  acarce  ever  passing  a 
month,  or  a  week,  of  theae  eleven  years,  withqut  eXvaer  bemg 
actnally  4n>aome  prtaciif  or  ^ommUling  snob  crimes  as  deaerved  the 
Steepest  dimgnans .   , 

Vhe  fiiat  aea«  I. bear  of  him  after  bia  arrival  in  £ngland»  was 
npon  iMsmaki&g appUcatipn to tfae venerable  Archbiahop Sancro^ 
lor  some  employment  in  our  dutfob.  Xbiahe  did  in  the^arb,  and 
4iader  tbe  ehavacter  of ;a  diatcesaed  Iriab  eki^yman  :  aooT to  prov^ 
liittaelfauch^Jheeihibiled  ilia-counterfeit  or.dccs.from  the  Biabop 
^  Ologfaer.  And  I  moat  net  omit,  tbat,  aa  a  .testimony  .of  hta 
modeaty,  tbi»  bia  ficst  vkut  at  JLambeih,  ai^  the  producing  his  or- 
Aaas  tlieie^  waamthm  a  month  after  he  had  been  degraded  in 
Ireland. 

Bntithe  wise  and  .waryafobbisbop  immadiataly  suspected  him 
^nd  ibis  lettera  of  orden,  ihi^  being  J^vot  in  form,  or  the  usual 
^yle,  4ior  the  seal  fixed  in  hardne  iplace.  Againat  all  wfaicb.e3(- 
ooptioni  tbe  fiBilaaryifiBnoediaa  vvell:aa.be  could  with  a  ahameless  lye. 
Yet  he  veoeived  «r>  <otber  answer,  but  that  his  gra^e  bad  no  leure 
'vMin'hisgift. 

fiat  Votmg  wauld  not  beputoff #o.{  ahortly  after  he  came  i^n, 
desiring  «nd  pressing  the  archbishop  to  recommend  him  to  be  .a 
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chaplain  to  some  ship,  or  to  some  core  id  one  of  our  weatern  plan- 
tatiom.  Which  bis  grace  again  refased,  and  upon  surer  grounds 
than  before  :  for,  in  the  mean  time,  be  had  sent  to  Dr.  Foley, 
.cbapkin  to  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  then  in  England,  for  a  better 
information  concerning  this  bold  and  import;unate  man;  which 
produced  the  letters  hereafter  set  down  from  the  Lo^d  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  and  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Ferns  and  Ldghlin,  touching 
his  fbrging  of  orders,  his  degradaUbn,  his  double  marriage^  ana 
other  his  good  qualities. 

Thus  failing  at  the  archbishop's,  he  forthwith  sent  his  woman  to 
Windsor,  where  the  court  then  resided,  with  a  petition  to  the 
king  ;  therein  she  sets  forth,  that  her  name  was  Mary  Green,  the 
wife  of  one  Robert  Green,  an  Irish  minister  i  who,  going  into  the- 
West-Indies,  upon  urgent  affiiirs,  was  taken  captive  by  the  py- 
rates  of  Sallee.    Therefore  she  prays  jthat  the  king  would  begraci^ 
ously  pleased  to  recommend  her  sad  condition  to  the  clergy  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  that  his  Majesty  would  request  them  (so  her  secretary 
words  it)  to  contribute  their  charity  toward  her  husband's  ransom. 
This  petition  was  read  in  council,  June  18,  1684,  and  referred  to 
the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  Lord  ^ishop  of  Lon- 
don.   But  we  may  be  sure  the  petitioner,  or  her  husband,  came  no 
more  to  Lamlieth  for  an  answer  to  the  reference.    They  took  a 
shorter  way,  and  much  easier  to  themselTCs  ;  they  foi^d  a^ayour- 
able  report  upon  the  petition,  nnder  the  Archbishop  and  Bishop 
of  London's  hands  and  steals  ;  by  vertue  of  which  (together  with 
the  archbishop's  true  hand  and  seal,  which  they  had  gotten  by 
chance,  and  affixed  a  ftilse  recommendation  to  it)  they  wandered 
a  long  lime  over  England,  sometimes  together,  sometimes  asunder, 
he  passing  for  her  4>rother,  sometimes  under  the  name  of  Robert 
Hutt,  sometimes  of  Robert  Green  :  and  so  cheated  the  king's  sub- 
jects of  very  considerable  sums. 

But  at  length  this  plot  was  unluckily  spoiled  by  their  coming  in 
their  progress  to  pTay  their  pranks  in  Suffolk,  the  archbishop's 
native  country,  especially  in  Bury  ;  where  exhibiting  their  faJae  ' 
recommendations  to  Mr.  Cleggat,  the  minister  of  that  town,  the 
vagabond  and  his  quean  were  seised  upon  sunpicion ;  and,  being 
severally  examined,  they  tiiemselves  confessed  before  divers  justices 
of  the  peace  the  whole  train  of  their  forgeries  in  this  particular. 
Whereupon  they  were  tried,  and  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to 
stand  in  the  piUory  in  the  market  of  Bury,  October  6,  1684  ;  he 
going  under  the  name  of  Robert  Young,  alias  Hutt ;  she  of  Mary 
Green,  alias  Hutt,  alias  Feirson,  alias  Young. 

Some  time  after  this,  having  made  a  property  of  the  name  of  . 
Green,  and  of  the  captive  Irish  minister  long  enough/  and  squeesed 
out  of  it  as  much  money  as  it  would  afiford  ;  and  not  being  to  be 
terrified  from  so  gainful  a  traffick  by  one  pillorying  at  Bury,  they 
still  carried  it  on,  only  changing  the  scene,  and  altering  their 
style :  she,  that  before  was  Mary  Oreen,  is  again  sent  ouC  and 
furnished  by  her  friend,  with  a  new  set  of  fof^d  instruments  and 
names. 
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'  .In  tome  other  falae  recpmmeiidalory  pi^pers,  she  parted  for 
Mrs.  Mary  J.onen,  wife  of  Mr.  B^bert  Jones,  rector  of  Ashfoi^  : 
in  others/- for  Mrs.  Mary  Smith,  wife  of  Mr.  John  Smith,  suppos* 
e4  recUKT  too,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  same  Ashford,  in  the  dio- 
'  cease  of  Canterbury  :  whereas  neither  Jones,  nor  Smith*  was  ever 
rector  there,  no  more  than  Doctor  Hookes  is  rector  of  Wingrave  in 
Buckinghamshire. 

However,  each  of  these  .her  new  husbands  was  pretended  to  be 
a  prisoner  for  a  vast  debt,  upon  the  account  of  suretiship :  and  she 
carried  about  .with  her  divers  counterfeit  letters  of  the  hand  still  of 
Archbbhop  Bancroft,  desiring  (and  in  one  of  her  papers  .making 
his  grace  humbly  to  beseech)  the  contributions  of  the. bishops,  and 
clejrgT  for  the  poor  man's  enlargement.     . 

I^is  cheat.was  indeed  more  gainful  to  them  than  the  former. 
The  archbishop's  hand  was  so  admirably  well  imitated,  especially 
in  the  subscriptions  of  bis  name,  that  she  generally,  met  with  a  very 
kind  reception  ;  and  particulaily  applying  herself  tto  three  bishops, 
who,  of  all  the  bench,  were  the  archbishop's  most  intimate  friends, 
even  they  were  deceived  by  a  legerdemain  so,  well  devised,  and 
nothing  doubting,  but  it  was  his  grace's  true  hand  (though  they 
knew  it  almost  as  well  as  their  own)  they  and  their  clergy  were 
very  bountiful  to  her. 

Nor  was  Robert  Young  himself  all  this  while  idle,  but  sonxe- 
times  he  accompanied  this .  Mrs.  Jones  and  Mrs.  S.mith,  as  hjer 
brother;  sometimes  he  came  after  her  as  her , receiver :  some- 
times he  went  a  di&rent  road  from  her,  as  her  agent  deputed  to 
sollicit  good  people's  charity  to  so  pious  a  work :  shewing  another 
false  letter  under  the  hand  of  Dr.  Faulconbergq,  secretary  to  the 
archbishop  ;  wherein  were  set  down  divers  sums,  as  given  by  se- 
veral-of  the  clergy,  to  draw  in  others;  and,  among  the  rest,  I 
thank,  her,  she  owns  the  receipt  of  4L  from  the  Bishop  of  Rochester* 

I  admire  how  it  was  possible  this  their  wicked  trade  was  not  soon- 
er discovered ;  which  it  had  been  in  a  nation  less  charitable-  than 
ours.  But  here  they,  successfully  drove  it  on  the  better  part  of  the 
ijear  16b7,  till  at  length  the  archbishop  was  alarmed  from  divers 
quarters,  by  notice  that  his  hand  and  seal  went,  a  begging  about 
the  kingdom ;  which  occasioned  the  advertisements,  that  were 
given  to  the  whde  nation,  in  the  Gazettes  of  September  and  Octo-. 
her  1687,  to  beware  of  Mrs.  Jones  and  Robert  Smith  ;  and  to  ap- ' 
prebend  them,  that  they  might  be  dealt  .with  according  to  law : 
whereupon  Mrs.  Jones  was  very  closely  traced  to  Chester,  and 
searched  for  there  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph's  order.  But 
she  prevented  the  diligence  of  his  messenger,  and  escaped .  to 
London. 

Not  long  after  this,  they  both  came  to  Bromley.  The  occasion 
of  it  was  (as  I  have  understood  since)  that  Mr.  Goodwyn,  who  offi- 
ciated sometime  for  Mr.  Dobson,  falling  suddenly  ill,  and  going  to  < 
London  for  cure  ;  and  being  at  a  loss  for  the  supply  of  a  chaplain 
at  the  College  of  Widows,  had  by  ^chance  this  Young  offered  to 
him,    u  a  grave  Irish  clergyman,  of  good^  preferment  in  th?^ 
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ehufchi  but  it  present  out  of  bnMitieM,  havliif  fl«i  tbai  kiiigi«m 
with  bis  family,  upon  tbe  beginning  of  the  Duke  ^  'lyteontiaW 
nge  aeainut  the  protestants. 

By  nelp  of  this  imposture  he  and  his  Wife  wei^  entertsimd  at 
Bmmky,  though,  by  good  hap,  they  made  a  vary  littk  stay  het«» 
Yet,  as  »hort  as  it  was,  he  has  left  signal  marks  behind  bim  of  bis 
wickedness,  and  particularly  of  bib  owning  that  be  had  the  knaek 
to  counterftit  any  man's  band  in  England. 

However,  during  his  small  time  i^  the  college,  tbe  good  widows 
had  respected  bIm,  and  bis  fellow  traveller  so  kindly,  that  be  re- 
membered it  two  or  three  years  after,  wbefn  be  was  in  Newgate; 
t  wilt  presently  pro4uc«  tbe  tetj  letter  written  tii«noe,  ki  whicb 
he  is  not  ashamed  to  beg  of  t^n  hospital,  and  in  a  Cttnting  strain,  t^ 
intreat  they  would  make  a  collection  among  tham^  it>wards  bis  be- 
ing removed  to  the  king's  bench. 

llie  whole  letter  is  fbll  of  prevsrieatiohs  \  but  theM  is  owe  I  can** 
not  forbear  mentioning  now«  For  though  the  trae  ^atise  <»f  his  amd 
bis  reputed  wife^s  being  clapped  np  in  Newgate^  was  their  fSyrg- 
ing  several  bills  of  exchange,  and  receiving  tbe  m^ney  «ipon  them, 
for  which  they  both  tbeti  stood  convicted,  awS  bad  been  pilloried  ; 
yet  he  solemnly  protests,  and  thanks  Gtxl,  thst  be  was  not  a  pri» 
soner  for  any  ill  thing,  but  only  because  an  Irishman  (wbom  I  pmy 
God  forgive,  these  are  his  very  vf^rds)  swtofe  against  me,  that,  by 
Virtue  of  bills,  I  raised  money  for  tbe  use  of  King  #iMies :  wheivas 
(says  he)  you  all  remember  I  stood  «ip  for  tbe  cbnvcb  «f  Eagtand, 
and  stood  in  tbe  gap  against  the  R6man  Catbotlt^s  in  ^it  worst  of 
times. 

Bnt  tiller  a  short  time  ^  sojourning  bevis,  ^  aboift  sit  wedn, 
or  two  months,  in  tbe  year  1967)  Robert  Ydiing  soon  perceived, 
that  the  poor  town  of  Bromley  was  hot  a  proper  scMt  for  him  to  set 
Up  his  rest  in  ;  where  he  C(yuld  only  expect  a  bate  sttbsistetice  by 
reading  prayers,  as  a  substitute  to  <6ne  who  was  himself  a  substitute 
to  the  chaplain  of  the  college  :  whereas  he  knew,  «ind  bad  practise 
ed|  a  far  more  ready  way  of  getting  a  plentifiil  Ihehhood :  whe^eir 
honest  or  dishonest  he  mattered  Hot. 

Wherefore,  removing  hence  to  Wapping,  and  tbenee  to  White* 
chapel,  he  began  to  look  t>ut  for  some  fitter  place  for  a  wew  scene 
of  action  \  where  he  might  more  prdBtablv  exercise  bis  best-b«h>v« 
ed  faculty  of  counterfeiting  hands  and  seals. 

At  length  be  cast  his  eye  on  St.  A!bans,  a  tow^,  wbieh,  by  teason 
of  Its  great  trade,  and  convenient  distance  from  London,  and,  be« 
ing  so  great  a  tbomugh^fair,  be  pitched  on  to  pra!<:tise  in  it  some 
of  the  deanlieat  feats^  I  mnst  say^  of  his  knavish  dexterity  in  that 
kind. 

Between  St.  Albans  and  London,  be  began  to  ply  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1088,  and  it  was  not  long  before  tie  crept  into  a  great 
Aimiliarity  in  the  pOBt-bo>use  there.  By  what  arts  of  courtship  be 
became  so  intimate  on  a  sudden  in  tlie  fomfly,  I  leave  it  to  the 
ensuing  ptepen  to  inform  my  reader. 
'  However,  by  this  meabsi  be  procured  the  ^bsohica  ceimmaiid  of 
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tfl  the  maib  df  that  iaiid»  «idM>  bud  fJbe  opportunity  of  opepij^f 
»nd  peroting,  and  taking  oiit^  and  puttipf  in,  ivbat  letura  he 
]>lea8ed>  between  tbe  cbief  tradeiB  of  tboM  parts,  and  tbeir  correB* 
pondtata  inJUmdoQ* 

Having  thiw  fumubed  bjoiielf  with  proper  took;  and  chosen  at 
fit  a  shop  to  work  in,  a«  any  in  England,  be  pretantly  fell  to  bii  ^ 
QfuaJ  way  of  commerce ;  whereof  I  »baU  only  mention  three  or 
four  instance^ ;  they  being  the  very^tame  for  which  be  and  his  sup- 
posod  wife  were  afWrwarda  condemned  of  forgery  at  the  Old  Bailey. 

Hia  firat  cheat  was  thus  :  in  July  163a,  iSc  went  to  Northampr 
ton,  and,  under  the  name  of  Robert  Smith,  paid  to  Mr*  John 
Clarke,  an  iiibaUtant  there,  the  sum  of  twenty  pounds,  and  took 
bia  biU  of  e^^cbaoge  for  iU  to  000  Mr.  Jonathan  Kendall  of  l^ndon : 
Mr.  Clarke  aJso  sending  a  letter  of  advice,  that  he  bad  drawn  such 
a  bill  upon  him  for  the  use  of  Mr,  Robert  Smith. 

Robert  Yoiiog,  iri^om  we  must  now  call  Robert  Smith,  forged 
another  bin  Terbitim  by  the  true  omc^  for  the  same  sum  of  twentv  ' 
pounds,  payable  to  himself  under  the  same  false  nani« ;  and, 
ftriigbt  coming  iiq>  to  Loudon,  delivered  the  forged  bill  to  Mr. 
Kenwl ;  which  being  so  very  exactly  done,  Mr.  Kendall  made  no 
delay  of  paying  it,  and  had  Robert  ^th's  receipt,  dated  Jidy  10. 

As  soon  as  this  was  over,  honest  Robert  immediately  took  lu>rse, 
And  basted  down  to  Northampton ;  where,  arriving  on  July  17,  he 
finrthwitb  went  to  Mr*  Clarke,  ai^  told  him,  that  m  had  o&red  his 
Mil  at  London,  but  Mr.  Kendall  refused  to  pay  it,  and  therefore  do- 
aind  hia monev  again,  producing  the  true  bill ;  which  Mr.  Clarke 
receiving,  ana  seeing  no  imaginable  cause  of  distrust,  paid  the 
twenty  pounds  without  deinurr. 

>  Thns  &r  Mr.  CUrkc  and  Mr.  Kendall  only  sustained  the  loss  of 
twenty  pounds,  a^d,  perhaps,  somewhat  amiied  at  tbe  clever  con- 
trivance. But  that  which  next  foUows,  was  more  extraordinary, 
and  struck  deeper  into  their  paries. 

And  bow  can  my  reader  new  tbink  it  firobable,  that  both  Mr. 
Clarke  and  Kendall  should  be  again  cheated  by  the  sam^  band,  of 
a  much  greater  sum,  within  leas  than  three  months  after  ?  Yet  so 
it  reaUy  happfloed ;  and,  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  was  almost  im- 
possible for  the  wit  of  man  to  prevent  it. 

'  Hit  second  Si.  Albans  cheat,  tbereibrct,  was  tbjs.  Being  now 
become  perfect  m  the  exact  character  of  Mr.  Clarke's  writing,  be 
ftv^ed  a  bill,  dated  October  d,  1^88,  as  drawn  by  Mr.  Clarke  on 
,Mr.*Siendalt,  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  payable  at  sight 
to  his  own  Mary  Young,  under  the  name  of  Mrs.  Mary  Clarke. 
.  And,  because  there  was  a  necessity  that  a  letter  of  advice  should 
go  before  the  biU,  he  counterfclled  one  also  in  this  manner  :  In  the 
NoTihamploB  bM^,  which  he  opened  ai  St  Albans,  be  found  a  long 
l^er  written  to  Mr.  Kendall  by  Mr.  Qarke,  touching  divers  par* 
ticnlar  afSun  then  transacting  between  theion.  This  letter  he  in* 
tanaspted,  transcribed  it  throuffhont,  and,  about  the  middle  of  his 
.  fdse  oopy,  inserted  these  word^  that  be  bad  drawn  on  Mr.  Kendall 
p>  biH  iqI  ona  hundred  and  fifty  p<mnd«»  to/be  paid  i>pon  sight  Iq 
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.    Mrs.  Mary  Clarke  ;  and  so  went  on  with  the  other  buginew,  as  in' 
the  true  letter.    This  forced  letter  he  put  iiito  the  Northampton 
mail ;  so  it  went  safe  to  Mr.  Kendall  at  London. 

The  next  morning  afler,  Mrs.  Mary  Clarke  came  to  him  with  her 
bilL  Whereupon  Mr.  Kendal),  not  in  the  least  suspecting  that 
the  bill  or  letter ''of  advice  were  forged,  because  he  was  confident, 
they  were  both  of  Mr.  Clarke's  own  hand  writing,  and  the4ctter  giy- 
ing  him  an  account  of  several  other  businesses,  which  he  thought 
could  not  possibly  be  known  to  any,  but  to  Mr.  Clarke,  and  him- 
self, he  presently  paid  to  Mary  Clarke  the  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds,  and  so  lost  the  whole  sum  beyond  recovery. 

His  third  cheat  on  the  same  road  was  in  this  manner ;  about  the  * 
latter  end  of  February,  in  the  same  year,  1688,  he  sent  his  second 
false-self  now  agfiiin  under  the  name  of  Mary  Young,  to  Mr. 
Jonathan  Matthew  of  Daventry  in  Northamptonshire.  She  paid 
him  nine  pounds ;  for  which  be  gave  her  a  bill  of  exchange  upon 
Mr.  Richard  Shipton  of  London,  payable  to  the  said  Mary  Young, 
which  she  received  March  the  1 4th. 

By  this  true  original  of  Mr.  Mathew's  own  hand,  on  the  1 8th  of 
March  following,  he  forged  another  bill  in  the  name  of  the  said 
Mr.  Mathew,  for  two  hundred  pounds,  charged  also  on  the  said  Mr. 
Shipton.  And  having  still  the  liberty  to  search  the  Daventry  mail 
at  St.  Albans,  and  finding  there  a  letter  from  Mr.  Mathew  to  Mr. 
Shipton,  he  made  the  same  use  of  it  as  he  had  done  that  of  Mr. 
Clarice's  to  Mr.  Kendall ;  transcribed  it  intirely,  and,  in  the  same 
surreptitious  manner  as  before,  put  in  an  advice  of  his  having 
drawn  a  bill  of  two  hundred  pounds,  and  for  whom,  which  letter 
was  iinmediatelv  sent  by  the  post  to  Mr.  Shipton. 

The  false  bill  and  letter  of  advice,  I  am  assured,  was  so  accu- 
rately counterfeited,  that  Mr.  Mathew  himself  co^ld  not  discover 
the  difference,  nor  disown  it  upon  view  ;  but  only  in  that  he  was 
certain  he  had  never  drawn  any  bill  of  that  importance. 

Mr.   Shipton  therefore  was  easily  deceived  by  the  similitude  of 
hands  ;  and  Robert  Young  having  sent  Mary  to  London,  to  re- 
ceive the  iponey,  he  paid  it  without  the  least  scruple ;  since  this 
letter  of  advice  also  mentioned  other  things  which  Mr.  Shipton 
knew  to  be  true. 

Mr.  Mathew,  as  soon  as  Mr.  Shipton  sent  him  word,  thut  he 
had  paid  in  his  name  a  sum  so  considerable,  dispatched  imroedi- 
•tely  a  servant  up  to  London,  to  let  him  know,  he  had  never  drawn 
any  such  bill  upon  him,  and.had  given  him  this  timely  notice,  that, 
if  possible,  he  might  retrieve  the  money. 

Thenceforth,  they  both  used  all  imaginable  endeavours  to  dis- 
cover the  authors  of  the  fraud.  Which  Mary  Young  perceiving, 
by  their  freqAcnt  letters  to  each  other,  Robert  having  still  the  ad- 
vantage of  opening  at  St.  Albans ;  she  wrote  Mr.  Mathew  a  most 
insulting  letter  ;  telling  him,  that  she  had  made  bold  to  borrow  of 
Mr.  Shipton  two  hundred  pounds  upon  his  credit,  but  would  repay 
it,  when  she  was  able.  And,  to  amuse  him  the  more  in  his  search, 
fhe  added  ^a  flam  story,  that  she  had  got  his  band  by  corrupting 
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one  of  tlie  letter-carriers  in  London ;  and  that,  therefore^  be  need 
not  trouble  himself  to  enquire  any  farther  about  the  matter :  sub- 
acribing  herself,  Mary  Young,  alias  Brown,  alias  Stewart,  alias 
Forbes,  alias'Boner,  &c.  of  which  pretty  piece  of  impudent  raillery, 
nay  reader  shall  have 'the  true  copy,  when  it  comes  in  its  cburse. 
His  ]ast  forgeries  practised  at  St.  Albans,  that  have  come  with- 
in mj  observation,  were  upon  Mr.  Olds  of  Coventry,  and  Mr. 
Billers  of  London. 

But,  before  I  proceed  to  these,  I  must  acquaint  my  reader,  that 
Robert  Young  had  owed  Mr.  Olds  aud  Mr.  Billers  an  ancient 
grudse,  of  as  long  standing  as  the  year  1683;  because  then  he 
could  only  defraud  them  of  ten  pounds,  and  a  ring,  and  not  of 
one  hundred  pounds,  as  he  designed.    The  case^was  thus  : 

Robert  Young,  in  June  1683,  forged  a  bill  in  the  naqne  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Olds  of  Coventry,  for  one^  hundred  pounds,  upon  Mr,  John 
Billers  of  London,  payable  at  sight. 

He  likewise  forged  a  letter  of  advice  of  the  said  biD,  which  he 
procured  to  be  put  into  some  post  upon  the  road.  And  according- 
ly it  was  jdelivered  in  London  to  Mr.  Billers,  on  June  the  12tfa. 

The  next  day,  being  June  the  ISth,  Robert  Young,  in  a  canon- 
ical habit  with  a  scarf  on,  presented  to  Mr.  BiUers  the  forged  bill 
for  one  hundred  pounds ;  the  counterfeit  was  exact,  and  Mr.  Bil- 
lers had  received  a  letter  of  advice  before*;  whereupon  he  straight 
ordered  his  cash-keeper  to  pay  the  Reverend  Mr.  Young  his  bill. 

Robert,  seeing  the  money  come  so  freely,  would  have  taken  it 
upon  content ;  the  servant  would  not  pay  it,  except  he  would  tell 
it  over ;  which  at  length  be  did. 

But,  before  he  couTd  carry  it  away,  the  servant  whispering  this 
to  bis  master,  and  Mr.  Billers  himself  observing  something  in  the 
billy,  that  gave  him  reason  to  suspect  it,  came  to  them,  and  said  to 
Robert,  that  he  desired  to  be  better  satisfied  in  the  said  bill,  and 
that  he  was  the  person,  whose  right  it  was  to  receive  it,  since  he 
knew  him  not. 

Robert  replied,  he  ^as  a  country  minister,  altogether  a  stranger 
in  town,  and  known  to  none  but  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
'  Well,  said  Mr.  Billers,  when  you  bring  me  any  of  the  archbishop's 
'  gentlemen  to  give  me  an  account  of  his  grace's  knowledge  of  you, 
<  you  shall  presently  have  the  money.' 

But  Robert  pretended  very  urgent  occasions  for  it,  and  that  he 
was  to  pay  away  some  of  it  that  night ;  and  therefore  earnestly  in- 
treated  he  might  have  the  whole,  or  at  least  ten  pounds  of  it  for  the 
present.  Mr.  Billers  consented  to  this  last  request ;  Mr.  Young 
gave  a  receipt  for  the  ten  pounds ;  and,  to  prevent  a  farther  trouble 
of  telling  the  money  again,  Mr.  Billers  desired  him  to  seal  the  rest 
up  in  the  bag  where  it  was  put.  Mr.  Young  had  no  seal.  Mr.  Bil- 
lers piilled.ofFhis  finflrer  a  gold  ring  set  with  a  cornelian  stone ;  bid 
Mr.  Young  seal  the  bag  with  it ;  gave  the  ring  into  his  keeping, 
and  appointed  him  to  bring  it  again  the  next  day,  when  he  came 
for  the  residue  of  the  money.  Mr.  Young  very  fairly  went  away 
^  with  die  ten  pounds  and  the  ring,  but  never  came  again  for  the 

n4 
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remftinder  of  his  bill,  or  to  bring  wHitese,  tttat  he  wfti  ac^uminttd 
it^ith  the  archbiobofK 

Having  novr  set  forth  this  matter  of  fact  of  Mr.  BAlen's  keeptnf 
back  niiietf '][K>utid8  from  Mr.  Robert  Youngs  evenjaslivfaeti  he 
was  in  the  very  act  of  receirving  it^  I  leave  it  to  my  reader  to  jtidge^ 
whether  Robert  did  not  owe  him  a  good  turn.  My  next  buMness 
h  to  shew  how  he  paid  it  him :  sume  years,  indeed,  had  pafaedl, 
before  he  took  bis  revenge ;  which  I  somewhat  wonder  at ;  but  he 
look  it  at  last  to  some  purpose. 

r  Tb«  manner  how  it  was  done  t  shall  express  as  briefly  as  I  can, 
because  the  circnmstances  of  this  were  very  near  the  same  with  hit 
other  aforementioned  St  Albam,  forgeries. 

About  the  middle  of  February.  1 688,  he  sent  his  faithful  instro- 
metit  Mary,  under  the  name  now  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Harris,  to  pay  the 
same  Mr.  Olds  ten  pounds  at  Coventry,  for  which  he  gave  her  a 
bill  of  exchange  upon  the  same  Mr.  Billers,  payable  at  si^fht:  So» 
ft>t  v«;ry  good  caruiie,  Hobert  took  care  all,  or  moat  of  his  bills  should 
be  worded. 

By  this  means  Aobert  renewed  his  acquainUnce  with  Mr.  OMs'a 
hand)  and  soon  perfected  himself  in  it,  by  watching  over  all  his 
letters  of  cbrnespundence  with  Mr.  Bilkrs^  which  most  come  from 
Coventry  through  St.  Albans,  where  he  governed  those  who  go- 
verned the  post-house. 

Being  thus  prepared,  he  began  at  first  to  play  at  small  garne^ 
fhat  he  might  keep  his  hand  in  use ;  for,  finding  in  one  of  Mr. 
01d8*s  letter^  two  bills,  the  one  of  fourteen  pounds  ten  shillings^  the 
other  of  twenty  pounds,  both  payable  to  Mr.  Billers,  he  took 
poss^Mion  oftheletter,  forged  indorsements  on  the  bill^,  in  the 
tiaihe  of  Mr.  Bfthert,  that  they  8h<ould  be  paid  to  his  servant,  Jamea 
Moreton  (whose  trne  nume  was  James  Young,  and  he  was  really 
lkr<9llfert*s  bervttnt)  and  accordingly  both  these  bilh  were  piid,  Ang. 
f,  108^,  t6  Jaih^s  Moretoui  alias  Young ;  as,  it  seems,  nothing 
can  belong  to  Robert  Young,  without  being  intitled  to  jin  alias. 
'  TIrts  James  Mdreton,  alias  Young,  I  say,  did  actually  receive 
bBfli  the  bi^tls  ;  afid,  thinking  ft  was  but  resraonable  he  should  have 
a  Share  tfi  the  profit,  as  he  had  in  the  knavery,  paid  the  sum  of  the 
ofie  h'A\  t^  his  master,  and  kept  the  other  to  himself :  the  first 
cheat  (and  the  last,  I  believe)  that  Wte  ever  put  upon  Mr.  Bobert 
YcAnlg. 

tuf,  afti^  th^ese  less  guinfttl  experiments,  it  seems,  Bobert 
YcpiiiVg  thought  it  n6w  a  fit  season,  that  his  main  plot  upon  Mr. 
(Wkl  and  Mr.  Bi1fet«  should  begin  to  work  ;  for,  by  his  long  fkmi^ 
Ititfity  wKh  tlve  Aotthem  mails,  he  had  leai^ed,  that,  «t  this  time^ 
theft  was  a  cf>osider«tlil«  ee^^  of  Mr.  OWis  remaining  itt  the  hatids 
ofMr.»ll«»*. 

Whei^fbi'e,  by  the  same  method  which  he  had  used  m  his  other 
cheats  of  tMs  kind,  he  forgied  a  bill  of  two  hundred  pouttds  to  be 
pttiA  art  sight  fo  the  sanrte  Mrs.  Sknh  Harris,  proceeding  in  tbesame 
steps  as  befbre ;  that  is,  he  intercepted  one  of  Mr.  (Mds's  letters, 
tMtsaHbed  Hy  additog  «n  ftdrlee  of  having  drawn  tfhe  said  biRof  two 
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4iuiilf ed  ]KMto4a  for  Mn.  Stnb  Harm ;  then  tifippreased  tbe  true 
kiter,  aad  put  Ibe  fiiise  one  into  the  post ;  which  was  delWeredto 
Mr.  Bil]^,  atLoodon>  upoo  Augual  the  Htb,   I689. 

The  next  morning  came  Mrs.  Sarah  Harris  to  Mr.  BjUers,  and 
produced  bar  ^br^cd  bill.  He  covld  diBcoverwo  deceit  in  the  hand, 
owned  be  had  teceired  the  letter  of  adyice,  and  was  Just  giyiog 
order  fof  tbe  payment;  when,  by  good  fortune,  he  recollected, 
Ihat  be  had  beaid  Mr.  Sbipton  of  Friday««treet  had,  not  long  be- 
fore, been  defrauded  after  the  same  manner,  by  a  woman  coming, 
aa  Ibis  did,  in  the  morning,  and  of  the  same  sum  of  two  hundred 
pounds. 

The  fresh  rewembrance  of  this  gave  him  just  grounds  of  being 
leakms  oif  the  bJie  triclc ;  so  that,  while  tbe  money  Iras  telling  out, 
he  thought  it  woold  not  be  amiss  to  send  and  desire  Mr.  Sbipton^  to 
come  and  take  a  view  of  this  Mra.  Harris,  intimating  the  reason 
why  he  sent  for  him. 

Mr.  Sbipton  came  accordinglj,  and,  upon  the  first  aight,  de- 
clared her  to  be  the  same  Mary  Young,  that  had  lately  cheated 
bim  of  his  two  hundred  pounds. 

She,  beingtbusunexpectedlychargedwith  this  crime,  confessed 
it  «pon  the  place ;  whereupon  she  was  apprehended,  and  commit- 
ted to  the  King's-bencb,  after  she  had  received  above  five-%bundred 
pounds,  in  a  short  space,  by  the  like  ways,  whilst  she  was  such  a 
kind  of  agent  at  London  for  Robert  Youne  as  my  reader  will  find 
she  own^  upon  oath  afterwards  at  LitchfieUi. 

But  m  theKittgVbench  I  must  leave  her  for  a  short  time,  tbat  I 
may  look  out  after  her  dear  friend,  and  inquire  how  be  behaved 
himself,  in  this  sad  catastrophe  of  their  affairs,  after  tbey  bad  so 
long  proceeded  smootblv  and  prosperously. 

It  was  high  time  for  him  now^  to  intermit  his  correspondencies  at 
St.  Albans,  and-  to  remove  to  a  greater  distance  from  London  ;  so 
ttmX  the  next  footsteps,  I  have  traced  of  bis  rogueries,  were  at 
Litchfield  ;  wl^tbtfr,  I  find  also,  he  bad  made  some  excursions  in 
tbe  year  l6S8:  but  now,  in  tbe  year  1680,  it  seems,  lie  went 
thither,  resolving  to  settle  there  for  some  time. 

There  he  appeared  in  a  genteel  habit,  with  his  man,  James 
Young,  alias  Moreton,  to  wait  upon  him :  there  be  personated^ 
again  an  irish  clergyman,  of  considerable  preferments  in  tbat 
church,  and  a  plentiful  temporal  eitate.  He  kept  two  hoi«es,  rode 
often  abroad  in  an  equipage,  rather  fitting  a  bighway^man, 
than  a  divirie.  He  bad  plenty  of  gold  and  silveri  and  some  plate; 
tbe  product,  no  doubt,  of  his  fate  cheats  upon  Mr.  Clarke,  and  Mr^ 
Mathew,  and  Mr.  Olds,  besides  some  remains,  probably,  of  what 
was  collected  for  Mr.  Qreen,  Mr.  Jone^,  and  Mr.  Smith,  whilst 
tbey,  good  men,  perhaps,  lay  in  prison  for  it,  all  tbe  while. 

Dtfiriiig  bis  abode  at  Litetifield,  he  professed  himself  to  be  a 
•ingie  man,  and,  upon  tbat  pretence,  made  love  to  divers  women, 
hi  the  way  df  marriage  ;  bdiering,  tbat  his  former  Mary  waa 
Mged  so  fmhhf  in  tbe  Klng'^-beiieh,  that  she  eonld  never  get  out 
to  disturb  his  designs. 
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Bui  there  he  was  deceired:  for,  when  the  fire  broke  out  in 
Southwark,  she  made  her  escape^  and  so  had  leisure  to  look  out 
after  him,  and  came  time  enough,  to  prevent  his  intended 
marriage. 

For  just  then  he  was  in  close  pursuit  of  a  young  woman  at  Tam- 
wbrth,  who  had  at  least  one  thousand  pounds  to  her  portion,  and 
he  was  in  great  probability  of  obtaining  her.  But  Mary,  having 
g^t  loose  by  the  above-mentioned  accident,  wrote  him  diyers  lettersy 
that  all  her  money  was  spent ;  that  she  would  be  with  him  shortly, 
though  she  begged  by  the  way.  Which,  at  last,  she  made  good» 
and  arrived  there,  some  few  days  before  his  new  -desiened  wedding, 
and  challenged  him  for  her  husband.  Or  else,  undoubtedly,  he 
had  served  Mary  Hutt  the  same  trick,  for  the  sake'  of  a  thousand 
pounds,  as.  my  reader  will  find,  he  really  served  Anne  Yeabsly, 
for  one  hundred  smd  fifty  pounds. 

But  this  had  like  to  have  cost  Mary  her  life  :  for  Robert,  being 
inraged  at  the  disappointment,  practised  with  his  man,  to  meet  her 
in  her  coming  down  ;  and  either  to  cut  her  throat,  or  drown  her. 
.And,  when  he  refused  (which  was  a  jvonderful  honesty  in  any  one, 
that  could  submit  to  be  his  man)  Robert's  next  attempt  was  to  dis- 
patch and  kill  his  man,  as  he  went  abroad,  one  day,  with  him  a 
shooting. 

My  reader,  no  doubt,  will  be  amazed  at  this  horrible  story  ;  yet 
I  say  no  more  than  what  his  man  himself  declared  upon  oath,  at 
Litchfield,  and  what  all  the  country  thereabout  believes  to  be  true. 
But,  the  gun  not  going  off,  his  man.fled  from  him,  first  to  Litch- 
field, and  thence  to  Coventry  ;  where  he  acquainted  Mr.  Olds,  a 
mercer  there,  whom.  I  have  already  so  often  mentioned,  with  the 
several  cheats,  that  his  master  Robert  Young,  had  formerly  acted 
upon  him,  by  forging  bills  of  exchange. 

Mr.  Olds,  having  never  before,  by  all  his  search,  been  able  to 
discover  the  contrivers  of  those  forgeries,  without  delay,  repaired 
to  Litchfield,  and  lighted  upon  Robert  Young,  whilst  he  was  yet  in 
flush  of  money  and  plate ;  which  he  pretended  to  have  brought 
out  of  Ireland,  where  he  affirmed,  he  was  a  dean.* 

Mr.  Robert,  being  thus  unawares  charged  with  all  these  cheats, 
freely  confessed  them  all  to  Mr.  Olds  ;  and,  that  he  might  not  lose 
his  new-gotten  reputation  in  the  church  there,  and  all  his  hopes  at 
once,  privately  made  up  the  business,  and  repaid  to  Mr.  Olds  all 
be  c«uld  demand  :  that  is  to  say,  the  fourteen  pounds,  ten  shil« 
lings  ;  the  twenty  pounds  ;  and  the  ten  pounds  ;  and  the  value  of 
the  gold  ring  :  which  unlucky  blow  to  his  fortune  made  him,  for 
the  future,  be  content  to  be  served  without  plate. 

But  this  was  also  the  occasion  of  a  worse  mischief,  .that  shortly 
after  befel  Robert  Young  and  Mary  ;  I  say  Mary  also.  For,  be- 
fore this,  she  arrived  safe  at  Litchfield ;  and  though,  at  first,  he 
positively  denied  her  to  be  his  wife,  and  forswore  her  too,  accord- 
ing to  his  custom ;  yet,  in  a  short  time,  I  know  not  how,  they 
were  pieped  together  again,  as  seeming  indeed  to  be  born  for  one 
another's  society. 
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t  have  already  toldvif  reader^  tibat'Mr.  Mathew  of  Daventry 
bad  used  aS  yKMubk  ioduitry,  and  written  avast  number  of  letten, 
and  made  maay  fruHleM  joumie^,  in  quest  of  the  author  of  his 
two-haodred  pound  forgery.  But  all  in  vain,  till  now  tbe  noise  of 
it,  spreading  all  over  tbe  country,  came,  at  length,  to  Mr.  Olds 
at  Coventry.  He  presently  gave  intimation  by  letter  to  Mr. 
Matbew,  bow  be  himself  bad  likewise  been  cheated  of  divers  lesa 
sums,  and  recovered  them  again,  by  comppaition :  and  that  his 
knave  was  still  in  a  flourishing  condition  at  Litchfield ;  and  he 
might  probably  be  the  same  man. 

Mr.  Mathew,  upon  this  intelligence,  quickly  posted  down  to 
Litchfield  :  beset  the  house,  over  night,  where  Robert  and  Mary 
lodged  ;  tbe  next  morning  Mary  was  soon  taken,  and  Robert  also, 
afler  above  an  hour's  search,  was  pulled  out  from  under  a  heap  of 
furz,  in  a  comer  of  the  cellar. 

They  both  immediately  confessed  the  fact ;  and  Robert  would 
fain  have  stopped  Mr.  Mathew's  mouth,  as  he  had  done  Mr.  Olds's, 
with  the  small  re)icks  of  his  ill-gotten  wealth. 

But,  that  not  sufficing  for  a  sum  so  considerable,  Robert  stoutly 
denied  all  again,  and  defied  him  to  do  bis  worst:  whereupon  tbey 
were  both  clapped  up  in  Litchfield  gaol. 

Duripg  this  time,  news  was  come  to  the  secretaries'  office  at 
Whitehall,  of  tbe  aforesaid  violations  on  the  post  office,  at  St.  Al- 
bans :  and  that  the  persons  offending  were  in  custody  at  Litchfield. 
Whereupon,  tbe  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  then 
principsJ  Secretary  of  State,  granted  a  warrant  to  Mr.  Legatt,  the 
king's  messenger,  to  bring  them  up  to  town,  as  being  accused  for 
dangerous  practices  against  the  government :  the  persons,  abused  . 
by  the  former  forgeries,,  giving  their  consent,  that  tbey  should  be 
so  removed. 

Mr.  Legatt  brought  them  up,  and  laid  them  first  in  tbe  Gate* 
house  in  Westminster  ;  whence,  by  a  warrant  of  the  lord  chief 
justice,  tbey  were  removed  into  London,  and  lodged  safely  (one 
would  have  tbouglit)  in  Newgate. 

To  Newgate,  tbey  had  directly  steered  their  courses  the  greatest 
part  of  their  lives ;  and  thus,  at  las^,  wrought  their  way  thither, 
per  varios  amts,  per  tot  discrtmina.  Thgre  they  were  tried  and 
condemned  for  those  forgeries,  and  underwent  again  tbe  punish- 
ment of  the  pillory ;  he  being  fined,  for  one  fault,  a  hundred 
marks;  for  the  other,  a  hundred  marks;  and  she  twenty  masks. 

If  my  .reader  shall  ask,  why  Robert  was  found  guilty  of  no  more 
than  two  of  these  cheats  ?  It  was,  because  there  was  no  other 
proof  against  him  for  tbe  rest,  but  tbe  confession  of  Mary,  who 
plainly  confessed  bim  to  be  the  author  of  all.  But  that,  it 
seems,  in  law,  is  not  evidence  sufficient,  because  they  supposed 
her  to  be  his  wife ;  it  was  a  pity  the  judges  and  jury  bad  not 
known  how  little  she  was  his  lawful  wife. 

However,  in  Newgate  they  continued  above  two  years,  for  want 
of  payment  of  these  fines,  tiU  the  25th  of  May  last,  when  bis  fines 
were  paid :  I  suppose  his  wife's  fine  was  discharged  too.     For 
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tbcy  boih  came  foitb  in  triumph,  and  new  cbaths  on,  that  day, 
with  the  aMeciation  m  their  handu ;  after  ibey  had  prevailed  with 
Blackhead  to  steal  it  in,  and  steal  it  out  of  my  chimney. 

Hm,  according  to  the  fashion*  I  have  given  a  true  pourtraict  of 
these  precious  evidences  of  anew  plot.  My  next  business  will  be 
>  to  exemplify  all  this  moi;e  Urgely«  by  authentick  proofs  i  which, 
if  I  mistake  not,  I  shall  do  so  unqu^ionably,  that  none  shall  be 
able  to  disbelieve  what  I  feay  against  Young,  but  such  as  can  be- 
lieve what  Young  has  said  against  me. 

But  first  T  will  dispatch  Blackhead :  touching  whom,  I.  wiH  only 
give  a  copy  of  the  record  of  the  sessions  at  the  Old  Bailey,  where 
h^  was  condemned  for  forgery. 

Londtm  ».  Deliberat'  Gaol'  Dominor'  Regi^  &  Begin'  de  Newgate 
tent'  pro  Civital'  London,  apud  Justice-Hall  in  le  Old 
Bayly,  London,  die  Jovis  (scil.)  l^*' die  Januarii,  Anna 
Regni  Will'  ^Mar'  nunc  Regis  k  Begin'  Angl'  prim'  &c 

*  Felix  Don  Lewis,  Thomas  Patrick,  Stepb.  Blackhead,  Convict* 
<  pro  fabricand'  &  publicand'  falsum  Script'  Obligator*  in  Nomine 
'  cujusd'  Thom'  Faulkener  pro  sumrh'  601.  ponantur  &  quiUbet 
'  eor*  ponatur  supra  Pillor'  uno  die  in  Comhill  prone  Excamb' 
'  London  ab  hora  undecima  ante  Merid'  usq  •  ad  hor  prim*  post 
'  Merid'  ejus  diei :  Et  quilibet  eor'  habeant  un'  aur*  ibid'  absciss* •& 

*  quod  quilibet  eor*  habeat  &  sustineat  imprisonament'  in  Gaol'  de 
'  Newgate  per  spatium  unius  anni  integri  sine  Bal'  vel  Manucaptur* 

*  juxta  form'  Statut'  ejusd*.  * 

By  this  it  appears,  IMackhead  and  his  two  companions  were  con* 
victed  of  cheating  one  Mr.  Faulkener  of  sixty  pounds,  by  a  false 
bill  or  bond ;  and  were  condemned  to  stand  in  the  pillory  in  Corn- 
bill  near  the  Exchange,  for  two  hours ;  to  lose  each  of  them  an  ear ; 
and  to  continue  prisoners,  for  twelve  months,  without  bail  or  main- 
pri ae  in  Newgate :  where,  no  doubt,  that  intimaey  between  Black- 
head and  Young  was  contracted,  which  had  been  so  fatal  to  me, 
had  not  God  marvellously  defeated  their  conspiracy  against  me. 

Having  thus,  for  the  present,  rid  my  hands  of  Blackhead,  I 
proceed  next  to  Young.  And,  the  first  scene  of  his  villainies,  that 
have  come  to  my  knowledge,  having  been  in  Ireland,  I  will  now 
^iye  certain  demonstration  of  the  particulars,  out  of  the  original 
papers  themselves  ;  which  seem  to  me  to  describe  the  caitiff  so 
plainly,  that  I  need  only  set  them  down  in  their  order,  without 
any  comment  of  mine  upon  them. 

The  principal  crimes,  I  have  already  6bjected  against  him  in  Ire* 
land,  were  his  marrying  a  second  wife,  whilst  his  first  was  alive  : 
his  counterfeiting  certificates  for  deacon's  orders ;  his  intirely  forg- 
ing of  his  priest's  orders;  and  his  feigning  the  knowledge  of  adaii* 
Serous  plot,  in  that  kingdom  ;  wherein  he  would  make  out,  that 
ivers  great  persons  were  engaged. 

There  are,  also,  several  others  of  his  rogueries,  such  as  hia  having 
a  bastarSd  by  a  kitchen-wench,  at  Castle-Reah,  whilsthe  was,  asknct 
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tioKy  cortte  there  ;  bts  lewd  liie,  and  checking  diven  people  «f 
mtmtsy  by  coanteiieit  tiilB*  at  TaUogh,  wbeve  he  was  also  aometitnee 
curate:  his  running  away  with  another  man's  horse,  when  he  was 
forced  to  flee  thence,  for  his  other  pranks,  aad  the  like.  All  these, 
and  more  sucb>  will  come  in,  as  by  the  by  ^  and  it  will  be  enough 
for  me  only  to  give  my  peader  this  notice,  to  mark  uhem  in  th^ 
papers  lam  going  to  produce :  the  method  of  which  shall  be  this : 

Firsts  He  shall  have  Robert  Young's  .general  character,  la  a  lelr 
ter  from  the  present  Lord  Archbishop  of  Dublin  ^  and  another  fniMia 
the  Lord  Bishop  of  Ferns  and  Leighlin  :  both  written  so  long  ag«^ 
as  the  year  1683  :  whilst  he  was  only  ander  suspicion  at  Lambeth; 
and  before  he  bad  entered  upon  so  many  vile  practices  in  England. 

In  these  letters,  he  is,  even  then,  (fescribed  to  be  as  wicked  a 
lyar,  as  the  little  Carmelite  friar  Moor,  and  to  be  as  very  a  rogue 
as  the  Spanish  witshave  fancied  their  Gusman.  Who  the  Carmelite 
friar  was,  I  knew  not;  Gusman  is  sufficiently  koown.  But,  in  the 
sequel,  it  will  appear,  that  our  rogue  has  far' outdone  the  very 
iSpaiQish  romance  of  theirs. 

Secondly,  He  shall  have  the  Lord  Bishop  4)i  Raphoe  Hof^ms's 
letter  te  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Kilmore,  when  R.  Young  wa«  >ppi^ 
hended  in  that  diocese,  under  the  name  of  Robert  Ho2>kina;\ftr 
which  name  also  he  shewed  his  forged  letters  of  priest's  order$^  upon 
his  examination  by  the  said  bishop,  which  «hall  aHK>  fcAow. 

Thirdly,  Here  arc  the  copies  cf  the  original  certificates  confirm- 
ing the  truth  of  both  his  marriages. 

Fourthly,  Here  are  divers  letters  of  Roft>ert  Young's  own  hand^ 
when  he  was  imprisoned  &t  Carvan,  and  in  danger  <^  his  life  for 
hating  two  wives, 

1.  A  letter  to  one  Justice  Waldmrn,  to  flSBot  him  a  bribe,  if  he 
would  take  bail  for  him. 

2.  Another  letter  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  KHmore,  oonfessine 
tdttieofhis  knaveries,  but  solemnly  denying  his  bavhig  ihtvn'fed 
two  wives, 

Ne«t,  here  is  a  letter  to  Roger  Yeabsly,  brother  to  bis  first  wife 
Ann  Yeabsly,  alias  Apsly. 

Then  another  to  George  YeaWly,  herikther;  then  two  fetterif 
lobetfdf. 

In  all  these  he  confesses  his  two  marriages :  however,  proposes, 
to  her  and  her  brother,  a  way  to  save  his  life  by  forBwearrng  them- 
selves :  that  they  should  get  a  certificate  at  Cork,  simed  by  a  purb- 
Mck  notary,  that  Ann  Yeafbsly  was  really  married  to  one  Robert 
Young,  and  that  Roger  her  brother  was  present  at  the  marriage, 
icnddiatthen  they  should  both  come  toCavsn,  and,  upon  his  trial, 
deny  that  he  was  the  man ;  and,  if  they  did  him  this  service,  he 
promised,  with  horrible  iittprecations  upon  himself,  that  he  would 
oBjy  stay  1o  receive  Mary  Hutthis  second  wife's  portion,  and  then 
ttth  away  with  Ann  Yeabsly,  his  first  wife,  into  England. 
Lastly,  To  eompleat  all,  I  will  produce  two  of  his  letters  to  his 
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second  wife  Mary  Hutt ;  the  one  afteir  he  had  fled  out  of  the  diocese 
of  EJImore ;  the  other  after  he  had  got  to  loiskillin  oat  of  Cavan  gaol. 

The  first  is  full  of  the  like  blasphemous  curses  and  execrations 
upon  himself,,  if  ever  he  was  married  to  an  v  other  woman  but  her ; 
therefore  inviting  her  to  come  and  relieve  him,  with  dreadful  pro- 
mises and  vows  of  never  forsaking  her. 

In  the  second,  to  say  nothing  of  his  impudent  reviling  of  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Kilmore,  he  desires  her  to  steal  away  from  ber 
friends  to  hinif  and  to  bring  the  bond  with  her  (a  true  one,  without 
doubt)  to  bring  also  all  the  iponey  she  could  get,  and  to  be  sure  to 

ay  no  body ;  which  was  accordingly  done,  and  so  with  her  he 

edy  and  took  sanctuary  in  England. 


I 


A  Letter  Jrcm  Dr.  Foley,  containing  part  of  a  letter  from  the  present 
Lord  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  concerning  Robert  Young ;  written  in 
the  Year  1683,  to  the  Lord  Archbish^  of  Canterbury, 

Tunbridgey  June  27 ,  168S. 

*  MAY  IT  PLEASE  YOUR  GRACE, 

T  AST  night  I  received  a  letter  from  my  Lord  Archbishop  of 
-*^  Dublin,  concerning  Mr.  Young  j  part  of  it  runs  thus : 

'    '  If  he  be  Robert  Young  whom  I  degraded,  he  is  the  veriest  vil- 
lain alive :  he  has  now,  or  had  when  I  knew  him,  several  wives 
living.    A  notorious  cheat,  has  counterfeited  several  hands  and 
seals,  by  which  he  has  deceived  men  of  money,  and  stolen  into 
credit  and  holy  orders.     He  has  been  in  several  gaols,  ^s  namely 
Lifferd,  where  he  was  laid  up  by  the  Bishop  of  Raphoe,  now  Derry, 
who  is  going  now  for  Londpn ;  and,  if  you  can  procure  him  to 
Bee  him^  I  am  confident  he  remembers  him  well  enough;  He  was 
long  in  Cavan  gaol,  and  to  be  tried  for  his  life ;  where  I  got^  and 
have  by  me,  very  many  of  his  papers,  which  would  enable  any 
man  to  write  the  Scotchman's  life,  which  I  think  would  transcend 
the  Spanish  rogue.  For  fear  he  should  hang  in  his  gown,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  the  lord  primate,  I  degraded  him  for  the  least  of  his  villain- 
ies ;  because  the  canon  was  express,  and  he  guilty,  as  was  proved, 
of  marrying  without  hc^nse.  In  brief,  he  is  a  notorious  wicked  man, 
and  so  well  furnished  with  the  necessary  instruments  of  it,   that  I 
think  friar  Moor,  the  late  cpnvert,  canpot  exceed  him  in  lying. 
He  is  a  black  swarthy  man,  of  a  suspicious  countenance.    He  has 
several  names.    He  assumed  mine  at  some  places ;  Hopkins'  at 
Raphoe  ;  and  was  here  lately  by  the  name  of  Brown ;  but,  hear- 
ing that  I  was  here,  I  suppose,  made  off  again.    The  last  wife  he 
married  was  one  ^mon  Hutf  s  daughter,  of  Cavan.    I  send  you 
the  inclosed,  which  I  pray  reserve  for  me.    It  is  a  letter  he  wrote 
to  his  second  wife,  after  he  fled  from  me.  Keep  the  letter  for  me  ; 
I  send  it,  because  I  am  mightify  of  opinion  he  is  the  man.    Here 
is  another  letter  to  his  former   wife,  Ann  Yeabsly,  at  the  same 
time ;  by  which  you  will  be  satisfied  that  Robert  Young  is  a  very 
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'  iDgeniotts  person,  and  a  man  «f  de^  contrirtnce.  Had  he  been 
'  in  time  and  place,  he  wmdd  bate  made  an  excellent  evidence ; 
'  and,  had  that  trade  gone  on,  I  had  doubtless  been  in  a  plot ;  for 

*  he  declared  he  had  a  plot  to  discover,  in  which  some  noblemen 

*  and  several  hvihops  were  concerned.  I  am  confident  I  had  been 
'  one ;  and  the  Bishop  ofWaterford  (whose  hand  and  seal  he  coun- 

*  terfeited  to  me,  and  the  Bishop  of  Elphin)  another ;  from  whotn 
'  he  pretended  orders,  and  the  bishop  disowned  upon  my  letter  to 

*  him. ' 

.    DubSm,  Thus  far  the  Archbishop. 

Jutted,  1683. 

I  send  inclosed  to  your  ^race  the  two  letters,  which  my  lord  sent 
me,  and  beg  your  grace  will  please  to  keep  them  by  you,  till  I  can 
wait  on  you  for  them  ;  because  he  desires  to  have  them  again.  I 
am  bold  to  say,  that  your  grace  will  hereafter  be  a  little  suspicious 
of  clergymen  who  come  out  of  Ireland,  without  better  testimonials ; 
and  that  it  will  be  for  the  honour  of  our  clergy  and  university,  that 
wicked  and  ignorant  men,  who  pretend  to  be  of  them,  and  are 
not,  be  animsuiverted  on  by  your  grace,  with  some  severity.  Ibeg 
your  grace's  blessing,  and  am. 

Your  grace's,  &c, 

SAM.  FOLEY, 


4  Letter  from  the  Lord  Bishop  qf  Ferns  and  Leighiitiy  now  Archbishop 
ofCashelj  to  Dr.  Foley,  concerning  the  same  Egbert  Young;  writ- 
ten in  the  Year  IQ^S. 

•i&,  Dublin^  June  2, 

ACCORDING  to  your  desire,  I  waited  on  my  Lord  Archbishop 
of  Dublid,  to  inquire  of  his  grace  concerning  one  Young, 
whom  he  degraded  for  several  notorious  crimes ;  as  having  two 
wives,  counterfeiting  the  Archbishop  of  Cashel's  hand  to  the  Bishop 
of  Killaloo,  for  his  being  made  deacon ;  which  the  bishop  (not  dis« 
covering  the  cheat)  did ;  and  then  his  counterfeiting  the  Bishop  of 
Clogher's  hand  for  the  order  of  priesthood,  which  he  never  had  : 
he  went  hkewise  under  several  names,  and  was  in  several  gaols, 
particularly  in  that  at  Cavan  for  a  great  while.  The  man,  my  lord 
•says,  is  about  his  grace's  own  stature,  that  i8>  somewhat  tall;  nei- 
ther lean  nor  corpulent ;  of  a  pretty  long,  black,  ill  visage  ;  .his 
hair,  if  his  own,  is  black,  thin,  pretty  long,  and  bangs  flag  with-^ 
out  any  curls.  He  is  a  Scotchman,  about  twenty-seven  or  twenty- 
eight  years  of  age ;  and  will  lye  as  fast  as  the  little  Carmelite  fryer 
Moor  (to  use  bia  gra^s  own  expression).  And  this  is  all  I  can  say 
of  him.  lam, 

Yours,  &c. 

NARCIS&US  FERNS  and  LEIGHUN. 
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A  LeUer  to  the  Lord  Buho^  ff  KUmore,  from  Bish^  HopioMSt  then 
Loud  Biaht^  ^  Raphoe ;  written  i»  the  Year  1 680,  concerning 
Robert  YmiMg'e  ofprekensioH  in  his  Diocese,  under  the  name  of  Rt 
Msfhine. 

MY  LORD  >  Rapkoe^  Nov.  11,  99, 

YOUR  lordship's  to  me  came  very  seasonably,  that  is,  one  day 
before  Mr.  Young :  and  he  came  very  conndently,  expecting 
much  kindness  for  name's-sake :  for  he  thought  it  fit  to  assume 
mine  ;  and,  at  his  first  accost,  thrust  into  my  hands  letters  dimis- 
sory,  lewdly  forged,  as  from  the  Bishop  of  Killaloo ;  with  the  seal 
to  them  vilely  cut,  and  the  date  of  octo  die  Octobris,  Hiis  alone 
would  have  given  me  suspicion  of  an  iinposture ;  but,  being  fore- 
warned by  your  lordship,  I  was  certain  I  had  the  man,  thougli  he 
luriced  under  another  name.  The  contents  of  the  letters  were  the 
amplest  form  of  commendations,  which  I  keep  by  me,  bat  shaU  re- 
init  when  your  loriiship  requires  it  I  put  many  cross  interropi- 
torles  to  him,  till,  at  last,  one  lye  so  contradicted  another,  that 
the  man  was  perfectly  confounded,  and  began  to  speak  tnith. 
There  were  two  other  justices  then  with  me :  we  took  his  examina- 
tion, a  copy  of  which  I  have  sent  heie  indosed.  When  I  pressed 
him  upon  the  point  of  polygamy,  he  titterly  denied  it,  as  indeed  It 
concerned  him  ;  as  also  that  he  ever  was  at  Londonderry,  much 
more  that  ever  he  was  school-master  there ;  and  this  some  who  were 
present  believe  to  be  truth.  Besides,  some  affirm,  that,  to  their 
knowledge,  Sarah  Mallon^  who  was  afterwards  married  to  one 
Young,  was  upon  his  decease,  married  to  one  Mr.  laughtin,  a 
minister  in  the  diocese  of  Londonderry,  with  whom  iftie  now  lives. 
I  know  not  whether  he  can  be  so  well  vindicated  from  others,  for 
your  lorddbip  speaks  of  two  or  three  more.  However,  his  i^iader 
metuB^tn  and  Ibrgenes  were  so  many,  thai  we  covMiitted'bhn  to 
the  GOXiBty-gaol,  where,  I  htipe»  he  will  not  long  continue.  ¥or^ 
as  at  your  Icurds^p'a  desire  I  !have  Bdcured  him,  ao  I  must  de&ire 
tfhait  your  leirdabip  windd  speedily  take  order  to  have  him  sent  wlier^ 
the  &lest  evidence  jaaay  be  given  against  him. 

I  am, 

Your  locdsbii/s,  te. 

EZBCHHEL  RAPHOE. 


The  Examinationiand  Corfemion  of  R»  Youngs  before  the  Lord  Jiishop 
of  Raphoe,  and  others^  in  the  Year  1680. 

County  Donegal. 
fl^E  volnntary  examinaitiott  of  R.  Yonng,  late  of  the  parish  of 
''^  KfldaHin,  In  the  diocese  4if  KUmofe,  and  county  lof  davot 
clerk,' taken  at  Raphoethe  10th  of  November,  1680,  before  ihif 
Right  Reverend  Bidder  in  God,  Ezechiel  Lord  Bishop  of  Raphoe, 
Richard  inett,  43leifc,  ;and  Matthew  Cocken,  Esq ; .  justices  of  the 
peace  of  the  said  county  of  Donegal. 

Who  being  voluntarily  examined,  upon  suspicion  of  being  guilty 
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(if  Mveral  forgeriet  and  msdem^^nQTh  saitb,  that  be  wat  curate 
at  the  said  parish  of  KildaUin  for  three  quarters  pf  a  year ;  that  be 
came  thence  in  October  last ;  that  he  had  not  any  certificate  or  dip-  • 
miss  froox  the  bishop  of  that  diocese ;  that  be  confessed  the  counter^ 
feiting  of  letters  dimissory  from  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Killaloo,  and 
the  seal  and  subscription  tberei^are  fake;  as  also  the  nante  of  R. 
Hopkins  in  those  letters  dimissory  mentioned,  he  intended  to  bare 
taken  on  him ;  but  that  his  own  name  is  Rc^rt  Young ;  that  be 
was  about  three  years  since  ordained  deacon  by  the  Bishop  of  KtUa- 
Joo.  That  he  is  a  married  man  ;  and  that  his  wife*s  name  is  Hutt, 
daughter  to  Simon  Hutt,  and  is  now  wittf  her  father  in  the  town  of 
Cavan  ;  that  he  was  neyer  married  before:  and  »aith,  that  he  is  not 
guiky  of  counterfeiting  any  letters  of  orders  :^but  confessed,  that  he 
did  counterfeit  and  forge  a  letter  from  oue  Or.  SnaOi^f  Umeriok, 
to  the  Bishop  of  Kllaloo,  upon  which,  letter,  he  ordained  the  said 
examinate  deacon,  as  aforesaid^  and  further  saitb  not. 

Capt'  coram  nobis  Robert  TQung. 

Ezeckiel  Rapotemi* 

Rkk.  IntU. 

Mat,  Cocken, 


Copies  qf  the  original  Certificates  and  Papers^  confirming  the  truth  of 
both  Robert  Young's  Marriages,  and  both  his  W^ives  being  alive  at 
the  same  Time, 

The  CeitMcate  upoa  Mkh  of  George  Yeabriy,  or  Apsky,  liis  ftrtt  Wili*s  father* 
coDceimk^  R.  YoKoa**  ^i^t  marriage,  with  three  other  eerUAoaies  of  hu 
Cheats. 

Memorandum,  Jan.  17»  I68O. 

THE  day  and  year  above  written^  George  Ansly,  of  tbeBreedas. 
in  the  parish  of  Arda,  in  the  county  of  dork,  yeoman,  came 
before  me,  Bioba#d  Pine,  one  of  his  majesty's  justices  of  the  peace 
(or  the  said  eoonty,  and  made  oath,  that  on,  or  about  the  ISth  of 
ifmf  last  was  fire  years  past,  lie,  this  deponent,  was  present,  and 
gSTe  his  daughter,  Ann  Apsly,  in  marriage  with  one  Mr.  Robert 
Youngy  clerii:,  atEalpk-cormack  in  the  county  aforesaid  :  and  that 
he  saw  them  lawfully  joined  in  matrimony  (Dr.  Smith,  ministei) 
and  lived  together  several  years  afterwards.  He  afterwards,  that  is 
to  mff  about  two  years  last  past,  was  curate  under  Mr.  Francis 
Bee<jier,  in  the  parish  of  Tallogh,  in  the  county  of  Waterford; 
and  that  his  daughter  Ann  had  three  children  born  and  begot  by 
him,  add  that  she,  his  daughter,  is  now  livings 

Jurat,  coram  m^  R.   Pine.  I^CQ&CE  APSjtT- 

17  Die  Jan.  Jan.  Dom. 
1680. 


Them.  Neeiham,  Noiario  ^ 

Jan,  17,  1680. 

T  Bichvd  Bnet  of  Tattogbt  iothecsittily  of  Waterfofd,  Esq. ;  do 
^  eertiff,  tbi^(upofi  perusfd  of  the  within  eootents)  the  within 
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named  Robert  Youngp  was  entertained  and  licensed  as  a  curate  in 
the  parish  abovesaid,  and  afterwards  deposed  for  reasons  unknown 
to  me ;  but  did  soon  after,  viz.  about  Christmas  1679,  feign  and 
counterfeit  my  name  and  hand  writing  to  an  acquaintance  and  kins- 
man of  mine  at  Fealber,  for  seven  pounds  (Mr.  Cook  by  name)  and 
did,  by  vertue  of  his  other  counterfeit  letter  in  my  name,  receive 
(as  I  am  assuredly  told)  the  sum  of  three  pounds  of  one  Henry  Rus- 
sel  of  Clonmell.  The  truth  of  all  which  I  certify  under  my  hand 
and  seal,  the  day  and  year  above  written. 

RICHARD  BURT,  Vice  Com. 


Jan.  17,  1680. 

T  Thomas  Elms  of  Tallogh  in  the  cohnty  of  Waterford,  feltmonger, 
"^  do  certify,  that  the  aforetiamred  R.  Young,  on,  or  about  the 
first  of  December,  1 679,  did  hire  an  horse,  with  bridfe  and  saddle, 
to  ride  to  Cashel,  of  me,  at  the  rate  of  twelve  pence  per  day ;  all 
which  he  hath  deceived  me  of  to  my  great  damage.  And  I  certify- 
under  my  hand  the  day  and  year  abovesaid, 

his 

THOMAS  t  ELMS, 

mark. 

Being  present, 

Richard  Burt,  Vke  Conu  Garret  Roche* 

Francis  Foulke.  Roger  Power. 

Thorn.  Neesham,  Nctarim  Publicm. 


The  couiiter/cit  Bill  of  Mr.  Burt. 

aim,  Tallogk^  17  Dec.  I6l9. 

THE  bearer  hereof,  Mr.  Robert  Young,  minister  of  our  town, 
is  bound  for  Cashel  to  the  archbishop;  to  pay  some  money. 
Therefore  I  intreat  you  to  do  me  that  great  kindness,  as  to  let  him 
have  tboree  pounds,  and  I  will  pay  you,  when  you  call  for  it.  If 
you  do  me  this  courtesy-  I  will  requite  you  for  it ;  so  hoping  you 
will  not  fail,  I  rest  your  loving  friend, 

RICHARD  BUI^T. 
To  Mr*  Henrv  Russel,' 
Goldsmith,  at  Clonmell. 

December  IB,  7^.- 

RECEIVED  of  Henry  RuMel  the  Summ  of  three  pound :  I  say, 
received  by  me. 

R.  YOUNG,  Clerk, 

The  Certificate  ofdiven  other  PersoMi,  touchi$ig  B/tbert  Yovng^sJirM 

Marriage. 

'IIO']^  whose  names  are  subacribed,  do  hereby  certify  all  whom 
^ ^     it  may  concern,  that  R.  Young,  who  lately  supplied.Uie  cure 
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at  Ttffloghy  was,  as  we  are  credibly  informed^  married  at  Rath-r 
cormack*  by  Dr.  WiUiam  Smith,  to  AnB>  the  daughter  of  George 
Yeabtly,  about  five  years  since;  during  which  time,  the  said 
Boberi  Young  and  Ann  did  cohabit,  or  dweU  together,  as  man  and 
wife,  at  the  house  of  the  said  Geo^^  Yeabsly ;  where  they  had 
three  children ;  which  said  George  Yeabsly  and  Ann  his  daughter 
do  qaw  dwell  at  Monoth,  within  four  miles  of  this  town  of  TalTogh. 
All  which  we  do  certify  this  twenty-first  day  of  January,  1080. 

Thomas  Peecher>  Prebend,  de  Clashmore. 

Richard  Gist.  Richard  Giles. 

John  Yeabsly.  George  Obum,  ^ 

William  Gist  Robert  Benger^ 

William  Page.  Francis  Cooper. 

Thomas  Clark.  Thomas  Bateman. 

Richard  Burt,  Vice  Com. 


I 


I%e  CertyUate  of  the  Dean  of  Kilmore,  concerning  Robert  Young*s 

second  Marriage  with  Mary  Hutt, 

Edward  Dixy,  Dean  of  Kilmore,  do  hereby  own  and  acknowledge, 
that  I  married  Robert  Young,  formerly  clerk  and  curate  of  Kil- 
daDin,  in  the  diocese  of  Kilmore,  and  Mary  Hutt,  daughter  of  Simeon 
Hutt,  of  the  town  of  Cavan,  vintner,  on  the  first  day  of  July  last, 
in  the  presence  of  the  under-named  persons,  and  others,  who,  with 
mTselC  do  hereby  certify  the  same,  and  subscribe  hereunto  this 
5tli  of  March,  Ann.  Dom.  1680. 

Edward  Dixy,  Decan,  Kilmor.  Lettis  Hart,  jun. 

Hen.  Gillorist,  Notav,  Public.  Ann  Holiend. 

Simeon  Hutt.  Alexander  Makeland. 

Lettis  Hart,  sen.  Thomas  LAvender. 

* 

A  T  the  request  of  Mary  Young,  alias  Hutt,  we  do  hereby  certify, 
-^^  that  Robert  Young,  in  the  aboresaid  certificate  mentioned, 
lieth  in  the  gaol  of  Cayan,  and  standeth  charged  with  being  the 
husband  of  two  wives,  viz.  Mary  Hutt,  jnow  resident  in  the  corpora- 
tion of  Cavan,  and  one  Ann  Absly,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  unknpwn 
to  us.  And  we  do  hereby  desire  some  of  his  majesty's  justices  of  the 
peace  for  the  said  county  of  Cork,  that  they  wUl  be  pleased  to  bind 
over  the  said  Ann  Absly,  her  father,  and  some  other  persons,  who 
were  present  at  the  inter-marriage  of  the  said  Ann  to  the  said 
Robert  Young ;  that  they  may  appear  the  30th  instant,  to  give  their 
evidence  agamst  tjiie  said  Robert  Young, 

Dated  at  Cavan,  Humphry  Perriot,  Vice  Com. 

the  5th  of  Mftrch,  Richard  Lewis, 

laso.  Samuel  Townly. 

John  Maxwell. 

Henry  Waidram^  Sov^  of  Cavan. 
Mer.  Hart. 
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An  Ordir  cfike  JwHcn  to  summon  Goorge  Ymbdi/,  kk  San  Rogen 
and  Ann  Young  J^  Daugkier^'to  nppeor  ai  tAe  AsHzis  mt  Caoan,  at 
the  Ttyd  ^  Robert  Yon»g.~By  Ut  Maft$ty's  Lords  Juotkeo  4f 
the  AuiBt  for  the  Provutoo  of  Munoter.     , 

T17"HEREAS  George  Absly  ©rBreedw,  in  the  pariilr  of 'Ardt, 
^y  in  the  county  of  Cork,  yeoman  ;  Roger  Absly  of  the  same, 
in  the  said  county.  Yeoman,  son  to  the  said  Georffe  Absly,  and 
Ann  Young,  are  material  evideuces  in  his  majesty's  nehalf,  against 
Robert  Young,  now  prisoner  in  his  majesty's  goal  of  ihe  county  of 
Cavan,  and  charged  with  being  married  to  two  wives,  both  being 
alive:  these  are  therefore,  in  his  majesty's  name,  to  will  and  re- 
quire you, 'George  Abslv^  Ro|^r  Absly,  and  Ann  Young*  to  appear 
before  hismtyesty's  lords  junices  of  assize  for  the  north-west  circuit 
of  Ulster  at  Cavan,  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  this  instant,  then  and 
there  to  give  your  evidence,  in  his  majesty's  behalf,  against  the 
said  Robert  Young.    Whereof  you  may'  not  fail,  at  your  peril. 

Dated  at  Cork,  this  seventeenth  day  of  March,  1680. 

Hen.  Htn.  WILUAM  DAVIS. 


Robert  Young's  Letter  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  KHmore^  confessing  his 
.g^H  of  some  Crimes,  but  denying  his  double  Msnrrioge, 


MAT  IT  PLEASS  YOVK  XjORDSHIPj 

HAVING  deliberately  considered  the  evils  I  lia^e  really  ileiie, 
and  the  greater  evils  that  have  been  misHPeporttd  of  me  to 
your  lordship,  I  caimot  but  acknowledge  the  justice  of  your  lord- 
ship's displeasure ;  and  I  am  now  so  far  from  making  any  defence 
for  the  disingenuous  shifts,  my  necessities  and  fears  have  pqt  me 
upon,  that  Z  nave  already  been  my  own  accuser,  and  do  as  mnch  con- 
demn myself  as  the  severest  judge  can  do.  And  I  hope  no  tempta- 
tion of  secular  advantage  shall  ever  hereafter  make  me  so  far  swerve 
finm  the  severe  rules  of  vertue,  becoming  a  christian  and  a  clergy- 
man. But  though  I  am  wifling,  in  all  humiUty,  to  submit  mvself 
to  your  lordship's  censure,  for  what  I  have  done  amiss:  yet  I  hope 

irour  lordship's  goodness  will  be  my  sanctuary,  where  I  am  roani- 
est^  iVronged.  There  are  so  many  persons  of  credit  here,  that 
knew  the  gentlewoman,  that  was  affirmed,  and,  as  I  hear,  sworn  to 
be  my  wife  in  these  parts ;  that  I  doubt  not  but  it  will  be  made 
clear  to  your  lordship,  that  that  report  was  the  issue  of  ignorance 
and.ma1ice ;  and  I  hope  a  little  time  wil  acquit  me  of  what  other 
reports  I  suflbr  under  in  that  matter.  But  while  I  am  here  in  con- 
finement, I  am  in  a  manner  debarred  of  all  expedients  to  clear  mf 
innocence,  at  kail  U>  d^  it  apeedily.  And,  in  the  mean  while,  I 
suffer  all  the  hardship  of  a  fiial  aiaongst  people,  from  whom  I  can 
expect  no  relief,  and  at  so  grtttt  a  dk^nce  from  such  as  might  re- 
lieve me,  that  1  can  hope  |br  IHtIc  eomfort  from  them.  May  it 
therefore  ploMc  yo|v  Iprdah^  S9  far  lo  favour  my  innocence  in  thia 
matto*,  as  that  I  may  be'bcought  la  hiaaiing  before  your  lordship : 
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where,  if  it  appear  that  I  bare  any  other  wife  but  her,  with  whom 
I  haye  lived  in  your  lordship's  diocese,  I  thai  quietly  submit  my- 
Mlf  tothe  sei^nty  of  the  laws;  if  not,  I  hope  my  penitence  and 
reforomtion  may  in  time  mitigate  your  lordship's  just  di^leasure 
for  the  oonfesaed  feults  of 

.    Yottr  lordihip's 
mfcrdf  Nav^  S6^  '        moat  kumUe  suppliant, 

1680.  ROBERT  YOUNO. 


A  Letter  from  RobeH  Young  to  Jnitice  Waldravi,  qfferiug  km  • 

Brike  to  Ut  him  be  hailed, 

MAY  rr  rLEAffv  T<yca  woasai p, 

MY  mind  I  thought  your  worship  understood,  therefore  if  your 
worship  does  not  undemand  what  I  mean  (as  I  suppose' you 
do)  I  will  discover  it  to  yonr  worship.  For  may  it  please  your 
worship,  I  have  not  any  to  make  ray  complaint  to,  but  to  your 
worship.  Therefoi^  I  niosit  humbly  beg  your  worship  to  take  bayl,« 
and  1  will  give  you  forty  shiUings.  Mol«over,  my  brother  will  bring 
a  letter  from  Captain  Sanderson,  that  my  brother  is  suflBcient  bayl, 
and  that  Captain  Sandersoo  is  satisfyed  to  take  him,  provided  I 
get  any  other :  and  I,  not  beine  acquentcd  with  any,  in  these 
parts,  fears  I  cannot  procure  another  easily  ;  but,  if  your  worship 
wiil  Uke  any  other  bondsman  autb  my  brother,  I  witt  give  yoo  the 
aforesaid  summ  of  m6ney,  before  yoo  take  bayl:  and  I  will  take 
my  oalh  to  your  worship,  ^that  I  will  not  tell  it  to  any  body.  I>ear 
Mr*  Waldram,  do  me  that  charity,  for  I  ly  in  a  sad  condition  ;  in- 
deed, you  wilbdome  a  singular  kindness,  and  shew  a  great  deal  of 
charity,  in  so  doing  5  fori  know,  if  your  worship  please,  it  lys  in 
your  hands.  I  desire  your  worship  not  to  discover  any  thing,  to 
the  bearer,  or  any  other.  1  intreat  your  worship  to  write  your 
worship's  mind  to  me  by  the  bearer,  that  I, may  send  him  for  Cap* 
tain  Sanderson's  letter  to  your  worship.    So  I  rest 

Yonr  worship's  most  humble  suppliant  to  command, 

ROBERT  YOUNG. 

A  "Letter  from  Robert  Young  to  Roger  Yeabdy,  his  Brother^n-lam^ 
.    to  come  and  sate  his  L^'e,  by  forswearing  himself 

DiAa  BaoTHSR*  Caoan,  Feb.  5,  1680. 

COME  along  with  me,  with  your  sister,  for  I  have  fallen  under  a 
sad  business,  and  I  will  loose  my  life,  if  you  and  your  sister 
does  not  come  to  deny,  that  I  am  not  the  man.  For  Christ's  sake^ 
dear  brother,  come  along^  with  her,  and  I  hope  you  shall  not  be  the 
worse  for  it ;  for  my  life  lyes  in  my  wife's,  and  your  bands  :  so  that 
I  am  certain,  you  will  do  what  lyes  in  you ;  if  you  do  not  come,  I 
wil  be  put  to  death ;  but,  if  you  and  my  wife  comes,  you  may 
have  many  a  merry  day  with  me  hereafter.    So  I  rest 

Your  loving  brother,  ^ 

ROBERT  YOUNG. 


£3 
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A  Letter  from  Robert  Young  out  ofQroan  Gaol,  to  his  first  W^e,  An 

Yeabslf/,  to  the  same  Purpose. 
HEN  I  left  you, last,  I  came  to  Behurbct  in  the  county  of 
Cavan,  where  I  served  as  curate  for  the  space  of  half  a  year, 
and  had  thirty-five  pounds  a  year.  Upon  which,  I  spoke  to  my  bro- 
ther-iu-law  to.  bring  you  down  to  me,  but  he  seemed  unwiUing  to,  . 
go  so  far.    At  which  time,  I  used  too  oft,  which  is  my  sorrow  this 
day,  atone  Simon  Hutt's  in  Cavan,  cursed  be  the  time,,  that  ever  I 
went  there.  Whereupon  Simon  Hutt  profferred  me  a  hundred  and 
fifty  pound  with  his  daughter ;    and  he  getting  me  drunk  one  night, 
I  was  married  to  her,  and  was  ready  to  cut  my  own  throat,  the 
next  day ;  but  I  seeing  what  a  priminary  I  had  by  my  ludness 
brought  myself  in,  I  saw  that  it  could  not  be  avoided :  whereupon  ^ 
I  resolved  only  to  stay  till  I  had  gott  the  money  promised,  and  Aen 
to  come  to  you,  my  dear  honey,  and  so  for  you  and  I  to  go  for 
England,  where  we  should  never  be  known.     But  my  journey  was 
stppt,  for  Simon  Hutt  heard  something  of  my  marriage  to  you,  be- 
fore the  portion  was  paid,  and  so  sent  up  to  know,  whether  it  was 
so,  or  no.    And  so  the  messenger  brought  word,  that  one  Robert 
Young,  a  minister,  was  married  to  one  Ann  Yeabsly,  daughter  to 
George  Yeabsly,    near  Tallogh :   but,  for  all  that  the  messenger    . 
brouffht,  they  knew  not  whether  I  was  the  man  or  no.     So  that  it 
may  be  denied  with  safety,  to  preserve  my  life.    For  they  have  clapt 
me  in  gaole  upon  suspition,  where  I  lye  in  a  deplorable  condition, 
-and  nobody  to  help  me.    Therefore,  dear  honey,  for  Christ's  salce 
come  to  me,  and  bring  my  brother  Roger  along  with  you ;  for  th« 
assizes  is  the  sixth  of  March  ;  where  I  will  be  tried  for  my  Ufc,  and 
there  is  not  any  in  the  world  can  preserve  it,  only  you,  my  dear 
honey,  if  you  come  and  say,  that  I  am  not  the  man,  you  were  mar- 
ried to,  and  bring  my  brother  Ro^er  along  with  you  to  justifie  the 
same^  I  wil  be  set  at  liberty,  ana  then  I  shal  get  what  money  is 
promised,  and  go  over  to  England  with  you.     And  I  wish,  that  I 
may  never  thrive  in  this  world,  if  ever  I  leave  you  hereafter ;  for  I 
care  no  more  for  this  busy,  than  for  the  durt  under  my  shoo.    O 
curse  of  God  light  on  me  if  ever  I  leave  y<>u  hereafter,  if  you  proye 
so  real  to  me,  as  to  come  and  <icny  that  1  am  none  of  your  husband  ! 
for  there  is  no  way  to  save  my  life  but  that     I  wish  that  I  may 
never  see  the  kingdome  pf  God,  if  I  do  not  prove  as  real,  constant, 
and  loving  husband  to  you,  a9  ever  man  did  to  woman.     Dear 
heart,  I  know  that  I  have  committed  a  grievous  and  abominable 
fault ;  but  I  may  blam  bad  company,  and  my  drink  for  it.    There- 
fore, for  Christ's  sake,  dear  honey,  forgive  me,  and  come  along 
with  the  bearer,  and  clear  me.     And  the  curse  of  God  light  on  me, 
if  I  prove  false  to  you,  after  saving  my  life;  for  now  my  hfe  lyes  in 
your  hands.    I  will  earnestly  repent  for  what  I  have  done,  and  I 
hope  God  Almighty  wil  forgive  me.    If  I  had  a  hundred  wives,  it  is 
you  alone  that  is  my  lawfull  wife,  and  shal  be  to  my  dying  day  ; 
for  Christ's  sake,  come  and  say,  that  I  was  not  the  man  you  were 
married  to.    I  say,  dear  heart,  come  along  with  the  bearer,  and 
bring  my  brother  Roger  alorig  with  you.    If  you  do  not  clear  me^ 
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J  tvi)  be  put  to  death  ;  and  is  it  not.  better  for  you'  to  come,  and  tell  a 
Ij  to  preserve  your  husband's  life,  and  to  enjoy  him,  as  long  as  you 
liye,  and  I  lives ;  than  for  to  have  him  put  tod^th,  and  iiever  tosee 
him  again  ?  And  this  I  will  assure  you,  that  there  wil  be  an  order 
from  my  lord  chief  justice  to  bring  you  down  against  the  assizes: 
so  that  I  sent  the  messenger  to  prevent  that,  by  giving  you  timely 
notice ;  for  you  may  come  and  stay  in  my  brother-in-law's  house, 
until  such  time  as  we  do  get  our  business  done.  And  I  wil  go  with 
you  unknown  lo  any  body;  so  hoping  you  wil  come  and  save  the 
life  of  your  loving  husband;  I  rest,  dear  heart. 

Your  loving  husband,  and  till  death, 
Caoan,  Feb,  5, 

leso.  ROBERT  YOUNG. 

Here  I  have  sent  you  the  enclosed  to  my  father,  and  my  brother 
Boger. 

Pray  present  my  duty  to  my  mother,  and  my  love  to  my  brother 
John,  and  William  Haskins,  and  my  sister  Else  ;  and  my  blessing 
to  my  poor  child,  if  she  be  alive. 


A  Letter  to  her  Father  George  Yeabily  from  Robert  Young,  propos- 
ing the  Means,  fioxo  he,tnight  get  of,  by  his  Son  and  Daughter's  per- 
Juring  themselves, 

DEAR  FATHER,  Covau,  Feb.  5,  l680. 

IHave  declared  the  reasons  and  causes  of  my  marriaee,  in  my 
wife's  letter,  which  you  may  peruse ;  therefore,  £ar  father 
and  mother,  forgive  me,  for  it  was  a  folly  of  youth*hood,  and,  if 
you  come  to  prosecute  to  put  hie  to  death,  I  cannot  help  it.  But  if 
you  give  your  consent  to  my  wife,  to  preserve  my  life,  this  shal  be 
a  warning  to  me  so  lonr  as  I  live.  O I  dear  father,  you  know  that 
Davidy  a  man  after  Goaaown  heart,  was  guilty  of  both  murder  and 
adultry.  And  therefore,  dear  father,  preserve  my  life,  if  you  please; 
and  I  protest  to  God  Almighty,  I  wil  never  forsake  my  poor  wiie, 
your  daughter,  so  long  as  ufe  continues ;  for  it  is  she,  that  is  my 
Uiwfull  wife.  And  therefore,  for  Christ's  sake,  dear  father,  send  my 
dear  wife  and  my  brother  Roger,  to  clear  me  by  the  same  means, 
that  I  have  preseribed  in  ray  wife's  letter.  If  I  were  cleared,  I  could 
gett  mony  enough  to  do  vou  and  I  good,  as  the  bearer  can  tell  you. 
After  I  am  cleared,  I  will  carry  my  wife  and  my  brother  Roger 
down  to  se  my  grany,  whom  I  dare  not  as  yet  write  to.  If  you  have 
a  mind  to  save  my  life,  do  not  come  yourself;  hut  send  my  wife 
and  my  brother  Roger  down  to  me :  and  go  to  Tallow,  and  gett  a 
certificate  drawn,  to  have  it  signed  by  Mr.  Burt,  and  Mr.  Neesham, 
that  Ann  Yeabsly  is  your  daughter,  and  that  she  was  married  to 
one  Robert  Youne,  that  they  may  believe,  she  is  the  same  woman  ; 
and  that  Roger  l^absly  is  your  son,  and  that  he  was  standinff  by, 
when  Robert  Young  was  married  to  your  daughter :  and  if  you, 
have  a  mind  to  save  my  life,  they  must  deny,  that  I  am  the  man  : 
for  .there  it  no  way  to  preserve  my  Ufe,  but  that    Write  also  to 

b4 
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Simon  Hutt,  in  Cavati»  that  you  wodld  a  dout't  to  m  if  H  were  (he 
ksme  person,  to  prosecute  him,  but  only  yofo  fell  sick ;  and  there- 
fore you  sent  your  son  and  daughter,  to  prosecute,  if  it  be  thewme 
man.    So  having  no  more  at  present  to  write,  I  rest 

Your  loving  Son, 

ROBERT  young: 

My  duty  to  my  mother,  and  lore  to  my  brother  John,  and  sister 
]B«e,  and  my  brother  Haftkins^  and  all  the  rest  of  our  friends  in 
general. 


M*> 


A  Letter  to  his  second  Wife^  Mary  Huttp  denying  his  Jirst  Marriage 

tcith  terrible  Curses. 

O,  MT  DKAR  HEART, 

'Y'OU  know  it  was  for  lore  of  you  that  I  brought  this  misery  upon 
^.  myself,  God  Almighty  help  me.   I*  was  fuHv  resdved  lo  tell 
you  the  contents  of  all  my  letters,  whenever  1  could  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  ispeaking  to  you :  for  my  landlajdy  can  tell  you,  that  I 
was  fully  resolved  to  shew  you  the  letters,  but  could  not,  by  reason 
I  could  not  gett  speaking  to  you.   'O,  my  dear,  have  1  thrown  my- 
self, tor  the  love  of  you,  into  aU  this  misery,  and  you  to  serve  me 
thus:  sorely,  if  you  have  the  he^rt  of  a  stone,  you  will  not  do  it. 
O,  if  I  had  but  only  you  here,  I  would  a  reckoned  all  this  nothing ; 
but,  If  I  be  requited  thus,  I  cannot  help  it..    O,  I  wish  to  Christ  I 
were  ten  foot  under  ground,  and  then  you  would  have  your  hearts 
Hesire  as  I  perceive.     Those  letters  that  I  write,  was  only  for  that 
Woman  to  come  and  clear  me  ;  for  I  was  afraid,  that,  if  1  had  writ 
any  otherwise,  she  would  not  come.    But,  upon  those  letters,  I  was 
certain  would  a  com't  and  cleared  me.     And  then  I  was  in  good 
hopes  to  have  enjoyed  you  a^rain.     If  I  had  my  liberty  and  your 
tonsent,  I  would  quickly  have  .brought  you  out  of  all  your  misery. 
I  write  purposely  to  that  woman  against  you,  for  to  have  her  come 
and  clear  me  ;  which,  if  she  did  me  justice,  I  am  certain  she  can« 
not  do  to  the  contrarr.    I  wish  I  may  never  leave  this  place  a)ive« 
if  ever  I  was  married  to  any  other  woman  upon  the  race  of  the 
earth,  but  you.     But,  if  you  will  be  pleased  to  giv«  me,  a  meeting* 
I  willaatisfy  you  why  I  write  so  to  that  woman ;  and  you  will  find 
it  so  at  long  runing ;  though  I  dare  not  say  that  my  soul  is  my  own 
here.    For  Christ's  sake  take  pity  on  me,  and  let  me  not  starve  in 
this  deplorable  condition.    For  God's  sake  pay  my  landlady  but 
only  for  one  month's  diet  unknown  to  any  ;  and,  if  I  do  not  prove, 
what  1  Aaid  formerly,  to  be  truth,  then  never  pay  another  week  for 
me  again.     My  dear  heart,  for  Christ's  sake  oo  not  heed  these  let* 
ters,  for  I  write  them  only  in  design  to  gett  my  liberty,  and  to  en** 
joy  your  sw^t  company  again.    God  let  me  never  sc  the  face  of 
Ood  Almighty,  if  there  was  any  other  daaign  in  ii.    You  may  be* 
lievc  me  a  poor  misei^ble  souL    I  hope  you  will  take  all  this  ta 
consideration,  for,  if  I  had  but  only  your  mvour,  I  did  n^  care  for 
any  thing ;  hut  if  not,  pf  ay  put  an  end  to  my  dayi^    i  wish  that  I 
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fmy  neftt  M  tlie  khq^dome  of  God  and  Christy  if  tttf  I  #ii  m^r-* 
.  Hed  to  any  iToinati  but  younrif.  Indeed^  I  should  not  take  such  4ti 
oath  as  l\^n,  if  I  found  m  jeelf  |^lty>  and  knowing  w^  how  long  I 
have  to  lite.  O,  my  dear  soul  you  wi)  believe  any  body  before  me  i 
I  have  seen  the  day,  yon  would  not  believe  any  before  mee ;  hut 
now,  it  ieema;  fUxe  cafe  ia  altered.  I  wil  take  the  sacrament  to* 
morrow,  and  take  it  on  my  death  if  I  were  going  to  dye,  that  those 
letters  were  write  npon  no  other  design ;  O,  I  wiMi  that  I  may 
never  se  the  face  of  my  Saviour,  if  ever  I  was  married  to  any  other 
woman  but  yourself.  Surely  you  may  believe  n)e  in  ibis  sad  eondU 
tion,  and  know  not  how  lotig  I  have  U^  liVe*  If  you  wil  but  only  tb. 
do  me  the'  chanty  as  to  come  and  speak  to  me,  I  wil  give  you  foil 
satisfaction  why  I  write  to  Absly.  If  you  remember,  I  tc^d  you 
somewhat  of  that  woman  4>efore  I  lefl  Belturbit.  O  my  dear  heart ! 
will  you  not  do  me  the  charity  as  to  give  me  a  meeting,  that  I  may 
satisfy  you  f  O  I  wil  you,  my  dear,  leave  me  comfo^ess  in  tins 
sad  condition  ?  God  knows,  I  ly  weeping  and  writing.  I  thought 
I  was  well  enough  so  Ume  as  I  bad  you  on  my  sid ;  but  now,  it 
seems,  all  comfort  is  fleed  from  me,  O  wil  not  death  make  an  end 
of  this  misery  !  if  not,  I  wil,  if  I  can  conveniently.  If  you  give 
me  any  comfort ,  I  wil  endeavour  to  clear  myself,  and  take  a  good 
heart  still :  but  if  not,  I  wish  they  would  put  me  out  of  this  misery, 
f^or  I  am  sure  I  shal  die  with  a  clear  oonscience.  If  you  forsake  me, 
I  have  none  to  take  my  part ;  but  if  not,  I  hope  you  and  I  shal  have 
joyful  days  for  all  this.  So,  hoping  yoo  will  pity  my  oondittoo» 
I  rest,  d^  soul» 

Your  loving  husband  till  death, 

ROBERT  YOUNG. 

I  hope  yoO  wiQ  aend  me  an  answer  by  the  bearer,  what  you  are 
resolved  to  do.  If  you  will  pay  for  my  diet  nnknown  to  any,  my 
landlady  will  say,  that  she  took  my  word. 


^»t 


Another  Letter  to  her  from  tniikilUn,  after  he  wa9  got  out  of  Cavan 

Gaol. 

MY  nBAK  HBAaT* 

I  Am  safely  arrived  at  IniskiUin,  and  am  well  at  present,  and 
cares  not  for  all  your  barking  dogs  at  Belturbit.  and  Cavan  both* 
Let  them  do  what  they  can,  I  care  no  more  for  them  than  I  Care 
f9t  the  silliest  dog  in  the  Areet  But,  as  to  that,  I  will  leave  it  off 
at  present.  I  hope  you  are  mindful  of  your  premise  to  me  in 
Harris's  garden,  made  to  me  there.  Here  I  have  sent  the  bearer 
purposely  for  you,  and  I  gave  him  ds.  for  going  for  yon.  Dear 
neart,  do  not  fail  but  come  along  iVith  him  to  me»  for  my  life  lyes 
.where  you  do.  If  I  had  your  company,  I  did  not  care  for  all  the 
wotH."  Dear  heart,  I  say  again,  come  to  me,  for  I  will  assure  you 
h4ve  as  many  tears  from  my  eyes,  as  there  are  letters  in  this  letter, 
from  your  poor  husband.  Therefore,  dear  heart,  if  ever  you  intend  ^ 
tdftemewve,  come  to  me  now;- if  you  do  not,'!  will  make  this 
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town  my  burial-place.  I  hope  you  will  take  no  bodya  counsdl,  ia 
this  case,  but  your  own.  If  your  friends  will  not  let  you  come  to 
me*  pray  (if  you  have  any  love  for  me)  steal  away  to  come  to  me. 
Send  aU  your  linnen  and  cloaths  of  woollen,  and  my  cloaths  also 
out  before  you>  and  seal  all  that  you  cannot  brinf  alon^  with  you  ;- 
and  be  sure  not  to  pay  a  farthing  to  any  body,  but  keep  it  yourself. 
Take  my  counsel,  I  desire  you.  Dear  heart,  you  and  the  bearer 
may  contrive  the  business  I  suppose,  and  be  sure  bring  the  bond  or 
mony  along  with  you^  for  you  know  I  have  but  little  mony  when  I  pay 
•  the  bearer.  I  could  a  had  a  place,  but  only  it  is  too  nigh  your 
bishop, ,  that  dog.  Do  not  fear,  for  I  wil  soon  get  a  place  if  I  would 
look  for  it.  So,  hoping  you  wil  come  to  your  poor  husband,  I  rest, 
dear  heart, 

Your  loving  husband,  till  death  do  us  part, 

ROBERT  YOUNG. 

« 

Pray  do  not  trust  any  thing  with  the  bearer,  but  come  yourself. 

Dear  heart,  be  sure  to  bring  the  bond  along  with  you,  if  you  love 
me ;  and  all  the  papers  that  you  find  in  my  box.  I  hope  you  will 
not  fail  to  perform  all  that  small  rule  I  have  spoken. 

All  these  letters  of  Robert  Young's  I  have  set  down,  just  as  I 
found  them  under  his  own  hand,  in  his  own  way  of  spelling,  as  I 
shall  do  the  rest  of  his  which  are  to  follow ;  and,  perhaps,  some 
reader  or  other,  who  is  more  acute  in  such  matters,'  than  I  am, 
will  shrewdly  guess  thereby,  and  by  divers  unusual  words  and  ex* 
pressions,  and  his  manner  of  syntax,  what  country-man  he  is. 

That,  which  next  follows,  is  another  of  his  disingenuous  shifts  (as 
he  modestly  calls  them)  performed  also  in  Ireland,  I  mean,  his  pro- 
fane invasions  of  holy  orders ;  that  of  deacon,  by  deluding  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Killaloo  with  forged  certificates;  that  of  presbyter, 
by  his  own  sacrilegious  self-ordination,  * 

To  prove  this,  I  shall  produce  also  the  undoubted  evidence  of 
original  writings ;  wherein,^  as  in  those  foregoing,  and  indeed  in 
roost  of  the  other  papers,  I  have  by  me  concerning  him,  it  may 
easily  be  observed,  that,  besides  the  main  crime  they  chiefly  intend 
to  prove,  there  is  also,  here  and  there,  a  casual  mention  made  of 
divers  other  steps  towards  his  present  pitch  of  perfection. 

And  particularly,  in  this  whole  cheat  relating  to  his  orders,  it 
may  be  obseiVed,  that  he  had  always  ready  divers  sets  of  testtmo* 
nials,  letters  ^imissory,  and  letters  of  orders  fitted  to  his  several 
names,  and  pretended  to  be  from  several  bishops.  But  let  the  pe« 
pers  speak  for  themsielves. 

A  Letter,  from  one  Dr.  Nicholson,  ofCoftU-Reak^  to  the  Lord  Bishop 
ofKUmore,  concerning  Robert  If oung's  forging  Certificates. 

Castle-Reah,  in  the  County  of  Roscommon^ 
MY  LORD,  •  Decmb.22,  liSO. 


T  Received  a  letter  from  your  lordship  concerning  Mr.  Young; 
'**    I  am  glad  he  is  secured.    Upon  better  recollection  of 


his£»« 
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ings,  J  remember  exactly »  tbat  'he  produced  letters  of  prieats  or- 
ders here,  not  from  your  lordship^  as  I  at  first  supposed,  but  from 
the  bishop  of  Killaloo,  and  that  by  the  pretended  recommendation 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Cashell,  under  whose  hand  he  shewed  a  letter 
here,  directed  as  to  the  Bishop  of  Killaloo ;  and  another  from  the 
Bishop  of  Killaloo  in  answer  to  that,  and  to  acquaint  the  arch- 
bishop,  that  he  had  ordained  Mr.  Young ;  several  others  here  saw 
his  letters.  I  hope  his  forgery  and  sacrilegious  invasion  of  the 
priesthood  will  receiTe  due  punishment,  for  the  necessary  dis- 
couragement of  others  of  the  like  impudence.    I  am 

Your  lordship's,  &c. 

.   EDWARD  NICHOLSON. 

ji  LetteTyfram  the  tame  Dr.  Nicholson,  to  the, Lord  BUhop  of  ElpUn^ 
concerning  Robert  Young's  heinous  Miscarriages, 

MT  LORD, 

I  Do  verily  believe,  that  Mr.  Youug  was  never  ordained  by  your 
lordship,  nor  any  else;    He  produced  parchments,  in  this  dio- 
cese, from  the  Bishop  of  .Kilmore,  as  ordained  presbyter  by  him, 
and  that,  by  mediation  of  a  letter  from  the  Archbishop  of  Cashell, 
which  he  shewed  me  here,  and  I  suspected  it  counterfeit ;  as  also  I 
did  his  letter  of  orders ;  for  which  suspicions,  if  J  bad  had  aiB  great 
evidences  then,  as  I  have  had  since,  I  should  have  seized  his  papers ; 
bat,  being  then  glad  to  be  rid  of  him,  I  dispatched  him,  without 
giving  him  the  interruption  to  meddle  with  his  papers.    As  to  the 
character  of  him,  I  am  sure  he  was  a  most  unconscionable  ignorant 
villain.    He  got  a  bastard  here,  by  a  kitchen-maid,  at  the  inn  he 
first  lodged,  at  which  he  owned  himself  to  me ;  and,  being  nef  dy, 
I  bestowed  on  him  forty  shillings  more  than  I  owed  him,  to  carry 
him  away.    Yet,  when  he  went  to  Dublin,  he  counterfeited  letters, 
nnder  my  hand,  to  my  brother,  a  merchant  there,  to  get  fifty  shil- 
lings«worth  of  goods  ;  and  did  also  the  same  for  Mr.  Dalton  to  his 
son-in-law  in  Dublin.    Both  the  letters  were  r^umed  to  us  fay  the 
post,  and  we  neVer  heard  from  him  since :  but  we  hear,  he  had  a 
wife  living,  and  another  before  her,  and  was  seeking  for  a  third 
very  busily.  We  have  heard  so  much  of  him  since,  that  we  all  think 
it  a  great  pity,  he  was  not  rather  hang^ed,  than  employed  to  serve 
at  the  altar.  I  am  certain,  if  any  conscientious  person,  that  could 
apprehend  him,  would  make  it  his  design  to  rid  ^e  chun^h  of  such 
a  scandid,  he  would  sufficiently  appear  to  have  deserved  that,  if 
not  to  be  quite  packed  out  of  the  world.    And  I  assure  your  lord- 
ship, it  is  no  grudge  at  his  person,  but  perfect  charity  and  zeal  for 
the  ch\irch,  which  forces  me  to  give  this  testimony  of  him,  in 
obedience  to  your  lordship's  commands,  wfa^ch  require  my  charac- 
ter of  him ;  and,  if  your  lordship  could  be  a  means  of  preventing 
him  from  further  proceeding  in  the  profanation  of  holy  things  and 
offices,  it  would,  no  doubt,  be  acceptable  service  to  God  and  his 
church  ;  which  is  only  submitted  to  your  lordship's  wisddm,  by 

Your  lordship's,  &c. 

EDW.  NICHOLSON. 


} 
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d  Lettirfrom  one  Mr.  Fletcher  to  the  Lord  BMop  of  KUmofe^  e# 

tke  same  fvrpoae. 

MY  LORD,  James-Town,  Octob,  IP,  1690. 

T  Suppose,  iny  lord  of  Elphin  will  be  particular  with  your  lord- 
-*-  ship  in  the  matter  of  Mr.  Young.  Mr.  Cooke/ who  was  sur* 
rogate  of  Elphin  .diocese,  tela  me,  tie  had  ncTer  letters  of  orders 
from  that  bishop. '  It  it  certain,  he  fled  from  his  cure  at  Castle- 
Reab,  having  got  a  wench  with  child ;  and  fame  says^  he  ha&  two 
wives,  besides  the  last.    I  am 

Your  lordship's,  &c. 

BEN.  FLETCHER. 


A  Letter  from  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Waterford  to  the^Lord  Bishop  of 

Kilmore,  concerning  Robert  Young. 

MY  LORDy  Waterford,  Feb,  5,  iffSO. 

I  Should  have  sent  your  lordship  an  earlier  account  of  your  IpsC 
to  lYie  concerning  Young,  but  I  did  desire  to  inform  myself 
the  best  I  could,  for  your  better  satisfaction,  of  his  having  a  wife 
in  these  patts,  and  htii^g  chapUio  to  the  Earl  of  Barrimore,  and  tu- 
tor to  his  son.  As  to  the  former,  you  will  receive  here  inclosed  a 
certificate  from  the  high  sheriff  of  the  county,  and  several  of  the 
best  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tallogh,  to  which  I  refer  you^  ;  and,  as 
to  the  latter,  I  have  spuken  with  some  persons  of  qnality  from  those 
parts,  ivho  tell  me  plainly,  that,  Young  was  never  chaplain  to  the 
Earl  of  Barrimore,  nor  went  tutor  to  his  son  to  Oxford  ;  for  his  son 
was  nevjsr  there.  But,  for  farther  satisfaction,  I  have  employed  m 
friend  to  the  Earl  of  Barrimore  himself  for  his  certificate,  which 
every  day  I  now  expect.  1  his  Young's  rogueries  and  forgeries  must 
needs  redound  to  the  great  discredit  of  the  church  ;  and  I  think 
your  lordship  has  done  very  well,  in  taking  up  his  pretended  let- 
ters of  ordination.  I  humbiy  intreat  you  farther,  that  you  would 
be  pleased  to  take  up  that  forged  testimonial,  he  shewed  you  in 
my  name,  and  to  send  it  to  me,  who  am, 

•Your  lordship's,  &c. 

HEN.  WATERFORD  and  LI8MORE. 


Robert  Ymmg*s  counterfeit  Letter  from  tke  Lord  Bishop  qf  Water- 
ford  to  hmmelfi  together  with  his  forged  Testimoniaisfrom  the  same 
Bi^iop, 

SIB,  Waterford,   March  30,  1680. 

ACCORDING  to  your  expectation,  I  have  sent  you  t'he  inclosed, 
aqd  truly  am  sorry  you  left  my  diocese ;  but,  however,  I  will 
'  be  kind  to  you,  if  any  thing  offers  itself  worthy  your  acceptation. 
Bo,  concluding  with  my  blessing  to  you^  I  rest 

Your,  ftc.  N 

H.  WATERFORD  and  LBMORE. 
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l9cu$  Si^i.    '  These  are  to  certify,  that  Mr.  Robert  Young  Ckr^, 

'  and  Master  of  Arts  (whose  testimonials  from  the 
'  Unirersity  of  Oxf(mi,  |n  Msf^dalene-CoUege,  I 
'tiaFe  oflen  perused)  is  a  man  whom  I  have  knowA 
'  from  a  child;  aad  knows  him  to  be  of  a  sober* 
H,  WaUrford  <  and  religious,  yea,  a  singnlar  life  and  converaa- 
#nd  Litmore,        <  tjon :  who  behared  himself;  in  my  diocese,  as 

^  becometh  a  labourer  in  God's  vineyard^  And, 
'  as  concerniog  whose  part^,  I  myself  has  oflea 
'  sounded  them,  and  uk)Ws  him  to  be  a  singular 

*  scholar,  yea,  I  may  say,  as  wett  qualified  for  tlie 

*  function,  as  any  within  my  episcopal  see ;  ^ich 
'  is  not  all  1  have  to  speak  in  his  oommendatioou 
'An  this  I  do  certify,  as  witness  ny  hand  and 
'  seal,  this  SOthday  of  March,  Ann.  Dom.  l68(V 


A  Letter  from  the  Lord  BUhap  of  Waterford  to  the  Lord  BisAop  of 
Kilmore,  and  another  from  the  Earl  ofBarrimore^  touching  Robert 
Young's  never  hamng  "been  the  EarVs  Chaplain,  or  Tutor  to  his  Son^ 
as  he  pretended, 

MY  LOED,  Waterford,   Feb.  18,  l680. 

T  Actjnajnted  your  lordship  in  my  last,  that  I  daily  expected  an 
•■■  account  from  the  E^rl  of  Barrimore, ,  concerning  Young's'pre- 
tended  cbaplainship  io  his  lon^hip.  I  do  now  send  your  lordship 
here  inclosed  an  account  thereof  from  the  earl :  and  do  earnestly 
iMreat  that  your  lordship  will  be  pleased  to  take  up  that^  forged 
certificate  Young  shewea  you  in  my  name  ;  and  to  send  it  to  me. 
Our  post  will  not  give  me  leave  to  write  any  more,  but  that  I  am« 

Your  lordship's,  &c.    • 
HEN.  WATERFORD  and  LISMORE. 


MT  jjOKO,  Castiefyons,  Feb.  1 1,  ifM. 

IBficeived  a  letter  fpom  Mr. 'Ballon,  wherein  he  gives  me  an  ac^ 
count  of  one  Young,  who  has  impudently  and  faUly  called  hiro- 
idf  nqr  chaplain,  and  my  son  Buttevant's  tutor.  I  never  saw  him 
but  once  that  he  brought  me  a  letter  from  the  now  high -sheriff  of 
yeureosnty,  to  recommend  him  to  Colonel  Witenhara  (late  de- 
oaaaed)  at  Castletown.  If  he  had  been  never  acrmoch  my  chaplain^ 
if  he  faSed  ia  the  least  part  of  that:  d«ty  he  owes  your  loi^sfatp,  ha 
should  not  have  been  owned  by,  my  very  good  lord, 
To  the  l4>rd  Bishop  of  Your  lordship's,  &c. 

Waterford.  BARRIMORE. 

A  Letter  from  the  Bishop  of  Waterford  to  the  Bishop  of  KUmore^ 

touching  Robert  Young, 

UYtoan,  Waterford,  Oct.  11,  1680. 

T  He^iTtfly  thank  your  lordship  for  communicating  to  me  the  in« 
-*-    cloied  Klly  forged  certificate  concerning  Mr.  Robert  Young 
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therein  mentioned.    This  Youngs  I  never  knew  till  aboot  three 
years  since,  'when  he  came  to  the  Archbishop  of  Cashell,  with  a 
letter  of  high  recommendation  from  Dr.  Smith  to  be  ordained  dea- 
con. The  archbishop  being  somewhat  indisposed,  and  not  suspect- 
ing the  letter,  writes  to  me  that  I  would  do  that  office,  and  inckaed 
Dr.  Smith's  letter  to  him  therein.    I  knew  the  archbishop's  hand, 
and  his  secretary's  hand  that  transcribed  the  letter:  but  Young,  it 
seems,  not  contented  therewith,  breaks  open  the  letter  by  the  way, 
and  adds  a  silly  postscript  (as  near  as  I  can  remember)  in  these 
words,  '  Moreover,  dear  brother,  fail  not  to  do  this  office  for  Mr. 
*  Young, '  for  he  is  a  good  scholar,  and  moreover  a  very  good 
'^preacher. '    This  postscript  gave  me  some  suspicion  :  I  charged 
him  with  it,  but  he  stood  stifly  to  it  a  great  while,  that  the  post- 
script was  the  archbishop's  as  well  as  the  letter ;  but,  at  length| 
confessed  he  had  broke  open  the  letter  by  the  way,  and  added  the 
postscript  himself.    Then  I  began  to  examine  Dr.  Smith's  letter, 
and  went  into  my  study  to  compare  it  with  some  I  had  of  Dr. 
Smith's,  which  I  found  to  be  nothing  like,  and  charged  him  widi 
that  too ;  and,  after  a  little  while,  he  confessed  he  had  bribed  a 
kinsman  of  Dr.  Smith's  to  forge  the  letter  to  the  archbishop; 
whereupon  I  gave  him  a  reproof,  and  dismissed  him  from  me,  re 
infectd.    The  next  news  that  I  heard  of  him,  was,  that  he  had  forg- 
ed a  letter  from  the  archbishop  of  Cashell  to  the  bishop  of  Killaloo, 
to  be  ordained  deacon,  and  thereupon  he  was  ordained.  But,  how 
he  came  to  be  ordained  priest  by  the  Bishop  of  Elphin,  I  cannot 
give  your  lordship  any  good  account.  Yet  this  I  have  heard,  that, 
whilst  he, was  labouring  his  ordination  there,  in  few  days,  he  was 
to  hfltve  married  some  poor  woman  in  those  parts,  had  not  some  per- 
son of  the  neighbourhood  where  he  lived  here  in  Munster,  being 
casually  there,  discovered  that  he  had  a  wife  and  children  then 
living  here  in  these  parts  :  an  account  whereof,  if  occasion  be,  may 
easily  be  had.    And  now,  Vny  lord,  I  have  an  humble  and  earnest 
request,  that  your  lordship  would  not  return  this  foiled  testimonial 
to  Young,  but  either  destroy  it  yourself,  or  send  it  by  the  next,  to 

Your  lordship's,  &c. 

H.  WATERFORD  and  LISMORE. 

If  Young  be  not  free  to  part  with  his  testimonials  and  letters  of 
orders  too  (if  your  lordship  think  good)  I  pray  let  him  be  secured, 
and  in  short  time  there  will  be  enough  to  be  said  against  him. 


J  Poitscript  of  a  Letter,  together  toith  a  Letter  to  the  Lord  Biskop  if 
KUmoref  both  from  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Elphin,  concermn^  Robert 
Young's  having  counterfeited  Priesfs  Orders  from  kis  Lordship. 

Eiphtn^  Oct.  4,  1680. 

THE  inclosed  gives  your  lordship  an  account  ofMr.Robert  Young^ 
who  was  in  an  ill  name  before  he  left  us ;  and  since  it  appeareth 
that  he  is  atfUnxHo-,  fills  his  own  hand,  the  church  cannot  do  her- 
self greater  right  than  to  cast  such  unsavoury  salt  to  the  dunghlL 
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.  ItT  LORD, 

lyrK.  Young,  alias  Hopkins,  coming  into  these  parts,  and  pro- 
-^▼-l-  ducing  letters  of  orders  from  Th.  Roan,  Bishop  of  Killaloo, 
was. by  me  admitted  in  writing  under  my  own  hand  and  seal,  to 
serve  a  cure  in  this  diocese.  That  wretched  and  unworthy  man  was 
not  by  me  ordained  deacon  or  presbyter :  I  had  much  rather  have 
laid  my  hands  on  briars  than  on  such  heads.  The  inclosed  has  been 
viewed  by  9uch  as  know  his  hand,  and  compared ;  all  conclude  it  a 
Ibi^ery,   the  instrument  formed  by  himsdf,  the  register's  hand 
counterfeited.     How  he  should  get  my  seal,  I  am  not  able  to.say, 
unless  it  was  taken  off  the  licence  I  jp^nted  him  ;  and  of  that  there 
are  strong  presumptions*    I  shall  acquaint  those  that  knew  him 
there,  that  he  is  now  in  safe  custody;  and  if  he  should  escape  with- 
out some  brandi  his  scandalous  crimes  being  divulged  and  spread , 
abroad,  it  would  tend  to  the  great  dishonour  of  God,  and  to  the 
great  discredit  of  our  whole  profession.     I  shall  not  give  your  lord- 
ship farther  trouble,  but  shsdl  beseech  God  to  direct  you  herein; 
and  likewise  shall  watch  all  opportunities  to  serve  you,  and  ap- 
prove myself 

Your  lordship's,  &c. 

JOH.  ELPHIN. 


The  counterfeit  Orders  themselves. 

'  rilENORE  prsesentium  nos  Johannes  Providen'  Divin*  Elphin' 
'  -*-    Episcopus  notuiki  facimiis  universis  quod  nos  Del  omnipo- 

*  tent*  presidio  in  Ecclesia  Cathedr*  Sanctae  Marine  Elphinensis 
'  vigesimo  sexto  die  mentis  Novembr'  Ann;  Dom.  millesimo  sez- 

*  centesimo  septuagesimo  septimo,  Sacrosanctos  ordines  Celebran- 

*  te»,  dilectum  nobis  in  Christo  Robertum  Young,  in  Artibus  Ma- 
'  gistru'  de  vita  sua  laudabili  morumque  &  virtut'  suaru'  donis  no- 

*  bis  multiplicit'  commendat'  &  per  nos  etiam  ezaminat'  &  appro- 
'  bat'  &  ad  Sancta  Bei^Evangelia  Primitus  jurat'  de  Agnoscendo 
'  supreipani  Regiam  ^uthoritat'  in  omnibus  causis  tarn  £ccles« 
^  iasticis  quam  civilibus,  &  de  recusando  8c  Refut*  omnes  &  sin- 
'  ffulas  jurisdictiones  forinsecas  quascunque  juxta  form'  Statiit' 
^  hujus  Be^ni  in  hujusmodi  casu  editi  &  provisi,  manuali  ilMuper 
'  subscriptione  sua  assensum  &  consensum  suum  praebentem  qua- 
'  tuor  primis  Canonibus  Ecclesiss  HibemisB  editis  Anno  decimo 

*  Re^s  Qaroli  primi  beats  memoriae,  ad  sacrAs  Presbyteratum 
'  ordinem  juxta  morem  &  ritus  Ecclesis  Anglicse  &  Hibemicn 
'  editos  &  provisos,  admisimus  8c  promovimus :  ipsumque  Rober- 

*  tum  Young  in  Presbyterum  ritd  &  canonic^  ordinavimus  tunc  8c 

*  ibidem.  In  cujus  rei  testimonium  sigillu'  nostrum  Episoopale 
^  pra^sentibus  apponi  Fecimus  &  subscripsimus  die  mense  &  Anno 
'  &  nostrse  consecrat'  Ann.  undecimo. '  - 

Locus  sigiUi.  THOM.  BANNESTER, 

Joh.  Bphiaensis.  Registrarius. 

Aprilis  22^  1«79. 
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'  Exhibit'  fuit  hsc  licencia  in  ordinarie  vititaftimiis 
'  cunu  Bevercnd'  Oe^an'  de  Uamore,    . 

THO.  NEESHAM. 
Registrwiut. 

*  Exhibit'  in  Tisttatione  ordtnaria  tenf  apud  Cavan 
*  Septimo  Aprilis  1990. 

I  think  my  reader  will  say  I  hate  §^ven  a  sufficient  heap  of  eri* 
deaoe  coooerning  Koh^  Young's  life  and  conversation  in  Ireland 
And  to  prate  that  all  these  allegatiaoe  against  him  are  uadeniiMe 
<for  I  would  not  wilkngly  bdy  Robert  Young  himself)  I  wiH  bridly 
shew  by  what  certain  means  I  casse  by  my  iwtelbffenee. 

Haringt  among  other  papen  sent  me  by  Arabishop  Sancroft, 
found  the  aforementioned  letter  of  Or.  Folejr^s,  inclosing  one  from 
the  Lord  Archbishop  of  OuUtn,  I  sent  a  copy  of  it  to  that  excellent 
person,  my  dear  and  hoiioored  friend.  Sir  Charles  Portisry  lord 
chancellor  of  tiiat  kingdocn ;  withal,  intreating  his  lordship  to  en* 
quire  a  little  farther  into  Young's  character  there.  Whereupon 
my  lord  chancellor  took  such  care,  that  in  a  short  time  I  had  the 
originals  of  all  these  papers  transmitted  to  me  by  the  favour  of  the 
Lord  Archbishop  of  Dublin ;  together  with  a -letter  from  his  g^ce 
to  myself,  justifying  them  all  to  be  authentick,  as  may  be  seen  in 
their  lordship's  own  letters,  which  I  here  subjoin,  as  a  testimony  of 
the  great  obligations  they  have  hereby  hud  on  me,  and  right  they 
have  done  the  world,  in  respect  to  Robert  Young. . 


S' 


Three  Letters  from  tny  Lord  ChtmoMw  Purter  tame 

MT  ooon  LORD,  EkAlui^  July  98,  1692. 

^O  soon  as  I  received  your  lordship**  ofthe  eleventh,  with  the  tn- 
^  closed  frotti  Dr.  Foley  to  Ardibishop  Sancroft,  end  found  my 
I^Mrd  Archbishop  of  Dubra  was  most  likely  to  give  me  an  account 
of  the  person  you  desired  fixsm  Dr.  Foley ;  I  went  to  him,  and  tcrid 
him  what  reason  I  had  to  enquire  after  ofe  Robert  Yonng;  and 
desired  he  would  give  me  some  directions,  Jiow  I  migfht  certainly 
know  his  eharacter.  I  did  not  shew  him  Dr.  Foley's  ^ter  ;  but  he 
.  remembered  him  and  his  rogueries  so  peifectly^  ^«t  he  gave  me 
tike  saffie  with  what  is  in  the  letter ;  and  withai  aaid,  he  did:  believe 
h€  could  recover  some  pa]>ers  which  would  give  ine  a  fitt  account 
rfall  that  passed :  and,  within  a  dwf  -or  two  aifter,  he  came  to  dine 
with  me,  and  brought  them  with  him ;  which  I  now  have  in  my 
custody,  and  kav«  perused.  They  are  su<^  as  shew  hj  bis  own 
confessiM,  as  well  as  fMuof,  that  he  had  two  wires  at  the  same 
time  in  this  kiogdom,  ior  tvhich  he  was  in  gaol ;  and  I  find  by 
some  «f  his  leUers,  that  heirrttes  to  his  first  wife  (wherein  he  owns 
lUs  second  eaariiage)  he  desires  her  to  save  his  life,  by  swearing  lie 
was  never  married  to  her ;  and  promises,  if  she  wfll  do  H,  that  he 
may  gain  his  liberty,  he  will  imm^iately  go  into  England  with 
her,  and  never  more  see  his  second  wife,  who  was  the  daa^ter  of 
one  Simon  Hutt  in  Cavan. .  Jt  appears  by  these  papers,  that  he 
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CQmt«rfeito4tM«fatnd»  a«d  seals  of  the  Bisiiops  of  Elpbin  tnd  Wa- 
terford  to  letters  of  hit  ailmtssioii  into  priest's  orden,  aiid  the  bands 
of  Df.  Wikon  (now  Bishop  of  Liinerick)  and  Dr.  Nicholson,  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Cashell,  all  certifying  in  his  bclialf,  as  to  his  morals 
andleamini^.  In  a  word,  I  nerer  met  wkh  so  infanoious  a  villain. 
He  was  degraded  by  the  Afchbisbop  of  Dublin^  when  Bishop  of 
Kilttiore.  1  fcno\t  not  how  he  got  out  of  nol,  where  he  was  com'« 
ailttd  for  hanrmf  two  wives,  the  trntii  whereof  appears  by  several 
letters  under  his  own  hand.  But  I  will  iiifenn  myself,  and  then 
give  yovrr  lordship  an  acoountk  I  know  not  whether  you  would  have 
the  origin^  of  all  the  papers  or  copies  relating  to  this  rogue  ; 
when  I  kwMt  your  mind,  I  will  take  the  best  care  I  can  to  observe 
k.    lam.  Your  fordship's,  &e. 

CHARLES  POhTER. 

Re  hH9  eiflrunteifeited  other  men's  hands  in  bills,  and  got  the  mo- 
Mey  thereupon  ;  one  of  which  I  find  among  the  papers. 
To  the  Lord  Bfshop  of  Rochester. 

Ihavo  volir'sof  the  9th  instant*  and,  having  shewed  it  to  my  Loni 
Arahbishop  of  Dublin,  he  has  freely  eoftsented  I  shall  traAsmtt 
you  the  ordinal  papers^  which,  aisoon  I  can  light  of  a  safe  hand  to 
bring  thana  to*  your  loidship,  shall  be  done*  they  being  now  with 
m  publiek  notary  for  authcntick  eopiea  to  be  kept  here.  My  lord 
•rehbishoi^  haa  also  writ  yowr  lordahtp  a  letter  relating  to  the  man, 
aftd  the  matters  of  those  p^:»orSy  which  he  sent  me  >ttst  now.  I 
WiU  net  be  wanting  in  givii^  k  M  possible  dispatch,  that  yonr 
lofdsinp  may  have  opportunity  to  publish  what  you  intend.  I.  am, 
■ajlord,  Your  kirdship^s^  &«. 

V^  th«  Lofd  Bishop  of  Roebestel*.  CHARLES  PORTElt. 


iM 


LOU*,  DiMirt,  Avg.  26,  \6^. 

IHtft  iio#  seiSt  you  fht  original  paipers  abotif  Young :  Mf. 
Robeitir  bm  pformlsed  me  to  deliver  titem  to  your  own  bands ;  he 
gnea  flrom  this  frTaee  to*-tAOfrow.  I  have  sent  ateo  my  lord  ai^h- 
btohd|/#  letter  tin  ytMr  lordship  (of  #fai(AlI  formerly  sent  you  a  copy) 
ifi-Ae  siaie  box ;  and  have  <f aused  a  puUitk  notary  fo  make  copies 
<dfli  iMostf  V^latrng  to  Young,  whieh  I  keep  by  me,  as  I  mast  also 
d<lsifie'  ydttV  tordfltiip to  do  the  origftials ;  fbr  I  have  nndeftaken  you 
WlH  §6  so :'  and  yoo  will  find  by  irtIM!  Ms  gritce  writeit,  that  he 
AmIiW  tUK'Mhsie.    I  iim 

You  lordUhlp's,  ftb. 

CHARLES  PORTEB. 


4 

A  Letter  from  nt^  jLord  Arckbuiop  ^Xhiblin  to  me. 

f|y  pnrmiasioii  of  m$.  hofti  Chanoellor,  I  had  the  view  of  yoor 
^^  lorddijj^V  taster  to  hkn  oonocnii^  Mr.  A»  Young,  whom  I 


TOL.  X.  V 


i    ' 
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found  employed  as  a  curate  in  the  diocese  of  Kilmorey  when  I 
served  there.     He  was  delated  to  me  for  many  extravagancies,  the 
least  of  which  Was  marrying  without  banns  or  license.    Though 
after  his  avoidance,  by  running  out  of  my  diocese,  upon  his  ap- 
prehension in  the  diocese  of  Raphoe,  whither  he  had  betaken  him- 
self, and  was  sent  back  to  Cavan  goal  by  warrant  of  the  justices, 
procured  by  Simeon  Hutt,  whose  daughter  he  had  married,  and  her 
father  had  discovered  to  be  married  to  another  woman  then  living  t 
I  took  the  advantage  of  using  all  the  force  of  the  canon  in  that  case, 
and  degraded  him,  beine^  then  apprehensive  of  the  danger  of  his 
hanging  in  his  gown.    For  this>  crime  he  was  indicted,  out  both 
the  women  could  not  be  brought  together ;  and,  if  they  had,  the 
then  riding  judge  (which^  as  I  remember,  was  Mr.  Herbert)  de- 
clared the  fact  within  benefit  of  the  clergy.    He  was  not  sentenced, 
but  left  still  in  Cavan  gaol  for  fees  and  debts  contracted  there ; 
where  Simeon  Hutt,  an  inn- keeper  and  inhabitant  there,  by  his  in- 
terest and  proper  concern,  found  means  of  intercepting,  and  get^ 
ting  into  his  hands  some  of  the  letters  of  his  own  hand-writing,  and 
brought  them  to  me.     The  other,  which  are  written  to  me,  are  all 
re&lities,  and  his  pretended  orders  I  received  of  himself  before  he 
run  away.     But,  my  lord,  as  I  was  saying,  he  was  left  in  gaol,  and 
jiot  knowing  how  to  get  out,  he  used  means  of  applying  to  my  Lord 
Duke  of  Ormond,  then  L5rd  Lieutenant,  pretending  he  could 
make  notable  discoveries  of  dangerous  plots  against  the  government. 
The  popish  plot  was  then  on  foot,  and  his  grace,  as  imported,  very 
tender  ahd  cautious  of  discountenancing  his  offered  service,  ga^e 
him  his  liberty,  and  ordered  him  to  come  up  to  Dublin,  and  make 
out  what  he  could.    The  Scotchman  had  his  end,  never  appeared, 
but  run  away  into  England  with  his  second  wife,  and  I  never  heard 
of  him  till  this  overture  with  your  lordship.    I  indeed  did  write  to 
Dr.  Foley,  then  in  England,  to  make  some  enquiry  after  him,  and 
to  give  notice  of  him,  that  there  was  such  a  privateer  abroad,  and 
to  obviate,  as  much  as  I  could,  the  evil  practices  of  so  vile  a  man, 
and  the  dishonour  of  the  church  he  pretended  to.     It  is  certain  he 
stole  into  deacon's  orders  unobserved  ;  he  forged  his  priest's  ordeis, 
and  was  self-ordained.     He  was  extremely  vicious,  and  had  igno- 
rance and  impudence  enough  to  offer  at  any  thing.    Much  of  his 
story  (it  js  so  long  since  16*80)  is  out  of  my  head,  and  I  wonder  how 
these  papers,  now  sent  to  your  lordship,  escaped  the  general  plun- 
der I  underwent,  when  ail  my  books  ^nd  papers  were  utterly  lost  for 
ever.    I  cannot  otherwise  account  for  their  preservation,  than  that 
they  were  all  tied  together,  and  thrown  into  a  box  of  loose  and  use- 
less letters,  which  they  who  took  the  rest  of  my  goods  neglected, 
because  they  had  store  of  better  things :'  and  consequently  were 
preserved  by  a  servant  of  mine  ;  and  by  a  very  casual  view,  since 
my  return  out  of  England,  after  the  late  general  dispersion,  came 
into  my  hands  as  I  left  them,  utterly  beyond  any  purpose  or  de- 
sign of  mine.     However,  it  fell  out  happily  enough,  if  your  lord- 
ahin  can  make  any  use  of  them,  for  the  vindication  of  any  honest 
ana  innocent  perMUi^  or  the  detection  of  a  notorious  villain.    I  begj^ 
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your  lordship  would  let  me  know,  by  some  means  or  other,  that 
you  received  them,  aud  that  you  will  preserve  them  ;  for,  if  they 
be  any  way  available  to  your  lordship,  they  may  be  so  (though  that 
be,  as  this  was,  morethan  I  can  possibly  forethink)  to  some  body  else. 
I  am,  my  lord,  Xftdr  lordship's,  &c. 

To  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester.  FRANCIS  DUBUN' 

I  have  now  brought  the  true  Robert  Young  and  his  false  wife  safe 
into  England,  though,  I  confess^  1  had  rather  any  man  in  England 
had  done  it  than  myself.  But,  now,  they  are  here,  I  will  proceed 
with  them  in  the  very  same  plain  and  just  method  as  I  dia  before 
in  relating  their  actions  in  Ireland ;  I  will  trace  out  their  crooked 

Eaths  as  near  as  I  can,  step  by  step,  and  follow  them  close  at  tbeir 
acks,  with  an  honest  hue  and  cry  of  original  papers,  describing 
them  and  their  crimes. 

I. have  already  declared,  that,  after  their  arrival  in  England, 
about  the  year  1683,  upon  Robert  Young's  unlucky  repulse  at 
Lambeth,  one  of  the  most  memorable  enterprises,  in  which  he  and 
his  woman  displayed  their  art,  was  the  taking  upon  Ihem  the 
names,  first  of  Green,  then  of  Jones,  then  of  Smith  (all  counterfeits 
of  clergymen  in  distress),  and  then  authorising  the  whole  cheat  by 
forged  recommendations  of  Archbishop  Sancroft's:  beginning  thus 
to  practise  on  other  men's  purses,  by  forging  his  grace's  hand,  that, 
when  they  were  more  perfect  in  it,  they  might  attempt  with  it  to 
strike  at  his  life. 

I  begin,  first,  with  their  cheating  dealings  under  the  name  of 
Green,  which  was  the  first  considerable  figure  I  know  of,  that  they 
made  of  themselves  in  England. 

By  this  having  deluded  vast  numbers  of  good  people  in  several 
dioceses,  especially  that  of  Norwich  (whereof  I  have  by  me  a  large 
list  of  the  parochial  collections)  they  came  at  last,  as  I  have  said, 
to  be  detected  and  punished  for  it  at  Bury. 

Now,  to  clear  up  this  part  of  their  history  which  concluded  there, 
it  will  be  very  material  that  1  should  recount  distinctly  the  occa- 
sion and  manner  of  their  being  apprehended,  and  some  of  Robert's 
most  notorious  enormities  even  whilst  he  was  imprisoned  in  that 
gaol,  which  was  for  the  space  of  a  year. 

When  Robert  and  Mary  brought  the  recommendation  falsified 
under  the  hands  of  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbui^,  and  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  London,  to  Mr.  Cleggat,  minister  of  that  town  ;  and 
boldUy  required  him  to  ask  the  charity  of  the  inhabitants  thereupon; 
both  Mr.  Cleggat,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Batteley,  a  very  worthy  person 
dwelling  there  (whose  brother  was  then  the  archbishop's  chaplain) 
soon  discerned  the  knavery,  and  immediately  repaired  to  the 
magistrate's  for  a  warrant  to  seize  them. 

In  the  mean  time  Robert  Young,  alias  Youngs,  alias  Hutt,  alias 
Green,  suspecting  he  was  discovered,  went  directly  to  his  itin,  and, 
with  his  sister  and  wife,  Mrs.  Mary  Green,  alias  Young,  &c.  pre- 
sently took  hor^,  and  rode  as  fast  as  they  could  out  of  town,  in 
luypes  to  have  escaped, 

f  2 
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Mr.  Baftteky,  bettering  tbey  weiild  do  so,  Mft  th*  eoattebW  Id 
bring  the  warrant,  and  ran  straight  te«i:«rd»  the  imi  te  look  afM: 
them ;  when  he  soon  perceived  them  on  bovM-back^  isakiBg  a}1 
po88iUc  speed  away.  But,  by  g;ood  lock,  their  horse  being  weak 
and  poor,  he  overtook  them,  laid  hold  on  the  bridle^  and  led  them 
back.  Whereupon  they  were  cbmmitted,  tri^d,  and,  i«poa  their 
own  confession^  condemned  and  pilloried  ;  as  by  the  record  will 
appear,  when  it  shall  be  produced. 

After  this  Robert }  ^hat  shall  I  call  bim  ?  remained  in 

Bury  gaol  divers  months,  for  not  paying  his  fees,  till  the  summer 
of  the  year  l(^S5.  That  being  the  first  ^^ear  of  King  James's  reign, 
and  about  the  tin^e  of  the  Duke  of  Mor>mouth^s  invasion,  he  thought 
It  a  proper  season  for  him  to  declare  (as  be  had  done  before  in 
IvelaiKi;  upon  the  like  exigency  of  his  affairs)  that  be  CQuld  make 
out  a  certain  discovery  of  seditious  aud  treasonable  practices,  where- 
in divevs  considerable  persons  thereabouts  were  engaged. 

To  tiiia  purpose  he  not  only  actually  swore  treason  against  on/e 
J^R  PaiHiel  (to  whoin  be  owed  a  spite,  who  was  then  a  f^ltow-prir 
soner  with  bim  for  debt,  and  is  now  an  officer  in  the  said  borough) 
but  also  sent  up  a  petition,  which  he  called*  A  ftill  discovery  of  trea- 
son by  Robert  Youngs,  derk,  to  be  delivered  to  the  king  aiid  par.- 
llament  th«n  sitting ;  wherein  he  offered  to  prove  (if  he  migHt 
have  his  freedofD>  and  be  brought  up  to  London)  that  dlvera  wicked 
traitors  in  that  country,  particularly  ten  Presbyterian  ministers, 
one  Lord,  two  Esquires,  a  Colonel,  a  Captain  and  a  Cornet,  and  a 
Gentleman,  had  bjceo  long  plotting  and  contriving  the.  deadi  of  the 
Kittg*  and  the  subversion  or  the  government. 

But,  of  his  whole  behaviour  at  Bury,  the  foDowing  papers,  being 
of  undoubted  authority,  are  an  abundant  proof.  It  win  beenougE 
for  me  to  name  them  as  they  pass  along  by  me. 

Only  here  I  intreat  my  reader  once  foe  all  to  observe  what  1$ 
most  for  my  purpose,  that  such  has  been  the  constant  method  of 
his  life,  both  before  and  since,  as  far  as  I  luive  been  able  to  obtain 
any  knowledge  of  it :  whenever  he  was  ot|t  of  prison,  he  ha#  forged 
Jiands  to  bills,  and  recommendations  to  get  money  :  and,  when  he 
hi^prpened  to  be  imprisoned  for  those  forgeries,  then  be  has  Ikllen  to 
counterfeit  mighty  discoveries  of  plots  against  the  state,  to  gain 
hia  liberty. 

FIrat,  &en»  here  are  the  several,  concessions  of  Ro})ert  Young  and 
Mury  Hutt  themselves,  before  the  justices  of  peace  at  Bury  in  l68*. 

Niimbei:  L 

BorougA  of  JBicry  SH.  Bdnmrnda. 
Tic  lafyrmaUon  qf  Jterji  Gre^^  alim  Muti,  akus  Fttn^n,  dkm 
Young ;  taken  by  Martin  Spemle^,  Btq ;  Mayor  of  tih  mid 
Borough.;  Tkon^  Molfand.  Esf;  Johu-Sotktby^  Eaf  ;  mdRotkrt 
Siarf^,,  Gemt.  JH8tio€§  of  tie  Pemt  fw  the  oaU  Bttrorngk^  M0  Idti' 
I^y  ^  Sepiember,  1684. 

^r^H£  said  infoniMnt  saith,  that  the  paper  and  sealtheretmte  an- 
^    nexed,  pretended  to  be  ^  certificate  from  the  Bishop  of  Elphin, 
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Id  ItvMiMli  w«i  couftterfeifdi  m  Ireluid,  tad  breugbt  o?ef  fr6m 
tlmict  bj  hfic^  in  April  of  MHy  laic ;  tftd  that  she  neither  hadi,  or 
orer  kad,  amy  hinbaod  ctdled  by  the  name  of  Robert  Gr^n  ;  but 
thut  aH  vBk  tke  letee  ccrtifi6itc  «iiBQtt(»iod  eonceming  him  is  coan- 
teiiwit ;  and  that  the  t>trtoii»  whp  is  bow  in  her  cotnpaay,  came 
•idi  her  out  of  Ireland,  tod  that  he  is  her  brother*'  «im1  bis  name 
11  Robert  Hutt ;  and  that  they  came  together  to  li>ndon,  where,  in 
the  aqvaro  tt  £sse:^staira,  she  ititt  with  ene,  whoae  name  she  doth 
not  now  remember,  that  writ  the  petition,  which  she  carried  to 
Windsor,  and,  Wilb  her  own  hands,  presented  it  to  the  king,  who 
delivered  it  back  to  one  Mr.  Bolstred,  without  any  further  answer 
to  it.  Whereupon  she  repaired  to'  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  ihewed  him  her  counterfeit  certificate  from  the  fiishop  of 
Elpbin  ;  and  be^  having:  viewed  it,  reccmimended  it  to  Sir  John 
Nicholas,  4<rwfaom«ho  repaired  accordingly,  and  shewed  htm  the 
petition  whieh  she  bad  delivered  to  his  mBJesty,  and  kft  it  with 
him ;  and  afterwards  (as  he  told  this  informant)  he  carried  the  same 
to  his  majesty  ai  HaRfipton-court':  and  that,  it  being  read«  he* 
cause  it  ooncefned  Ir^snd>  the  king  recommended  it  to  the  Duke  of 
Ormond,  and  afterwards  this  infbnnant  had  the  answer  to  it  from 
him»  mentioned  in  the  paper  to  which  Sir  John  Nicholas's  name  is 
subscribed.  And  flirther  saith,  that  tbe  paper  to  which  the  Arcb- 
bisbop  of  Canterbury  and  Bishop  of  London^s  hands  and  seals  are 
set.  Is  also  counterfeit^  and  was  written  by  another  person,  whose 
name  she  rememberetb  not ;  and  that  the  same  nenson  did  set  the 
Archbishop  aod  Bishop  of  London'i^  hands  and  seals  to  it :  and  saitt% 
that,  by  irertiie  of  the  ^aid  paper  and  seals,  she  and  her  brother 
hftve  cpathered  a  great  deal  or  money,  and  thereby  abused  many  of 
the  king's  subjeets.  ^ 

MARY  HUTT. 

Tfc  Iftformation  of  the  said  ttobert  HuH,  taken  before  us  the  Daj^  and 

Ytat-  abovesaUL 
TXfHO  saitb,  that  the  s^id  Marv  Hutt  (who  goes  by  the  names 
▼^  aforesaid)  is  his  sister ;  and  tSkSt  he  never  knew  any  person 
bv  the  name  of  Green  or  Young,  that  was  her  hnsband  \  but  days, 
tnt  he  living  in  or  ftboot  Cork  in  Ireland,  and  die  in  OoBnanght, 
above  an  hundred  miles  distant,  in  March  last  she  emiM  t6  this  in- 
formant's house,  and  told  him,  that  she  had  been  nmrrled  to  one 
Green,  a  dntfgymsniy  oad  4hat  he^  going  to  sea,  was  taken  by  the 
Turks,  and  shM  wts  going  to  London  to  petition  his  m^'estv  for  mo- 
ney for  his  releaae ;  ond  that  she  had  a  certificate  from  the  bisbop 
of  the  diocese  of  the  truth  thereof,  and  thereupon  desifed  this  in- 
formant to  go  along  with  her,  and  pressed  him  so  hard  therein,  that 
at  last  he  left  his  own  ocetisloru  n^ith  ft  fU^d,  tnd  wctit  with  h^r  to 
London,  by  the  name  of  Green,  and  knew  no  other  name  sbe  bad ; 
and  at  London  carried  her  to  one  William  Youngs  a  drummer,  liv* 
ing  in  Petty-France,  beyond  Westminster,  near  the  sign  of  White-^ 
hall,  wbere  th^  stayed  all  the  tim^  they  were  about  London ;  and 
during  that  time  she  went  to  Windsor  to  petition  his  m&jesty ;  and, 

f3 
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finding  no  satisfaction  there,  she  applied  herself  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  Bishop  of  London,  Sir  John  Nicholas,  and  others, 
^8  in  her  said  information  is  Bet  down.  But  saith,  that  he  knew- 
nothing  bow  she  came  by  the  said  certificates  and  papers,  or  who 
drew  her  petitions,  he  knows  not.  But  saith,  that  upon  and  with 
them  he  hath  gone  about  the  country  with  her,  and  hath  collected 
several  sums  of  money  in  several  countries  in  the  papers  thereof 
mentioned,  he  not  knowing  but  all  her  papers  and  certificates  were 
true. 
Martin  Spensley,   Mayor.  ROBERT  HUTT. 


!%€  further  Information  and  Examination  of  the  said  Robert  Hutt, 

taken  the  Day  and  Year  abovesaid. 

rriHE  said  examinate  saith,  that  his  name  is  RobertYoung,  notHutt, 
•^  and  that  the  said  Mary  is  his  wife  ;  and  that  they  came  out  of 
Ireland  at  the  same  time  aforementioned ;  and  that  he  is  in  priest's 
orders  according  to  the  church  of  England,  and  received  the  same 
from'  pr.  Roan,  Bishop  of  Killaloo  in  Ireland,  and  had'  a  cure  of 
Impounds  per  annum  at  Calthom  there,  and  that  he  hath  preached 
in  St.  Margaret's  church  iu  Westminster ;  and  confesseth,  that  all 
the  papers  and  certificates  aforesaid  are  counterfeit,  and  were  made 
by  one  *  Wright,  a  scrivener  in  Oxford ;  and  he  set  the  hands  and 
seals  to  them,  except  that  from  the  Bishop  of  Elphin  in  Ireland, 
which  is  signed  by  Thomas  Bannester,  and  was  made  by  him  ;  and 
he  obtained  the  bishop's  seal  to  it,  for  which  he  had  ten  shillings. 
And  further,  that,  about  two  years  since^  he  was  in  England,  and 
applied  himself  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  for  some  prefer- 
ment,  and  dined  with  him ;  but,  finding  none,  he  returned  into 
Ireland  ;  and,  being  destitute  of  friends,  he  applied  himself  to  this 
ill  course,  presuming  thereby  to  obtain  charity  from  the  people. 
And  further  saith,  that  the  said  Wright  set  Sir  John  Nicholas's 
hand,  in  answer  to  the  petition  to  the  king  ;  and  for  that,  and  for 
setting  the  hands  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Bishop  of 
London,  he  had  a  guinea. 

Thorn.  Holland.  ROBERT  YOUNG,  Clerk. 

John  Sothehtf. 
Rob.  Sharp. 

Secondly,  Here  are  copies  of  Mary  Hutt's  petition  to  Kiii 
Charles  the  Second,  under  the  feigned  name  of  Mary  Green  ;  an 
of  the  forged  reference  and  recommendations  upon  it. 

«  I  am  certainly  inlbrmed,  that  there  never  was  one  Wright,  scrivener,  in  Oxford  : 
JO  that  he  has  abused  th^  name  of  Wxight,  as  he  has  done  that  of  Oreen,  Jones,  Soith, 
and  divers  others. 
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Numb.  IL 

Tb  the  King's  most  excellent  Majesty ^  and  the  Right  Honourable  Lords 
^His  Majesties  most  Honourable  Privy-Council, 

The  homble  Petition  of  Mary  Green,  Wife  of  Robert  Green,  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Ireland,  most  humbly  sheweth, 

npHAT,  your  petitioner's  said  husband  being  minded  to  talce  a 
-■"  voyage  into  the  West-Indies  upon  some  extraordinary  occa- 
sions, it  was  his  hard  fortune  to  be  tatcen  by  ^  SaUee  man  of  war, 
about  six  months  since,  as  may  appear  by  a  certificate  under  the 
band  and  seal  of  the  Right  Reverend  Father  in  God,  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Eiphin  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  ;  and  that  he  still  re« 
mains  under  the  extreme  burthen  of  slavery  in  SaUee,  his  ranbom 
being  set  at  a  thousand  dollars  ;  which  your  petitioner,  in  regard 
of  her  great,  poverty,  is  no  ways  able  to  raise ;  she  having  two 
small  children,  being  with  child  of  a  third,  hath  not  wherewith  to 
provide  for  herself  and  them,  but  is  hke  to  perish,  for  want  of  relief. 

Your  petitioner  therefore  most  humbly  prays,  that  your  majesty 
will  be  gracibusly  pleased  to  recommend  your  petitioner's  and  her 
busbancrs  distressed  condition  to  the  consideration  of  the  clergy  of 
England  ;  and,  in  bis  behalf,  to  request  them  to  contribute  their 
charity  towards  her  husband's  ransom,  and  your  petitioner's  pre* 
fient  relief. 

And  your  petitioner  shall  ever  pray,  &c. 

ReadinCounil,  Jun.  IS,  1684. 

nnHE  petitioner  is  referred  to  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
-*-    terbury,  and  Bishop  of  London,  to  do  therein,  as  to  them 

shall  seem  meet  and  convenient,  for  the  redemption  of  this  said 

Robert  Green,  Clerk. 

JOHN  NICHOLAS. 

"IITE  recommend  the  petitioner  to  the  clergy  of  (provided  this 
~  our  order  continue  no  longer  than  three  months)  England, 
intreating  them  freely  to  contribute  their  charity  toward  the  ran- 
som of  the  said  Robert  Green.  Moreover  (on  his  majesty's  com- 
mand to  us)  we  require,  and  earnestly  desire  the  respective  minis- 
ters of  all  cities,  towns,  &c.  to  go  from  house  to  hoMse,  to  receive 
the  charitable  benevolence  of  well  disposed  christians,  whom  we 
hope  will  likewise  contribute  to  the  enlargement  of  a  poor  distress- 
ed clergy -man. 

Gifen  undef  our  hand  and  seal,,  at  Lambeth-House, 

June  IQ,  1684. 

W.  Cant,  here  Q  the  Seal. 

if  .  lonifaii.  here  O  the  SeaL 
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Numb.  UI. 

Robert  Young-s  Petition  to  the  Magistrates  at  Bury^  acknowledging 

his  Crime. 

V 

To  the  Worshipfal  Mayor,  and  the  rest  of  the  JiMtices  for  the 

Bprougb  of  Bury  St.  Edmonds. 

The  humble  Petition  of  Hobert  Youngs,  Cleyfc. 

SB&WETH, 

THAT  the  petitioner  not  only  sensible,  as  It  is  sfH^areiit,  of  his 
bidding  adieu  to  all  truth  and  honesty,  and  neasufing  tli« 
same  by  bis  own  humorsome  fancy,  making  every  thing  ridiculous, 
that  was  not  suitable  to  his  pwne  ignorant  conceptions ;  but  peni*« 
tcfnt  likewise,  thinking  himself  bound,  for  the  future,  to  take  a 
notice,  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy. 

Forasmuch  therefore,  as  your  poor  suppliant  being  a  straqger, 
and  such  to  most  in  this  kingdom,  and  having  little  or  no  friends 
or  acquentance,  humbly  beseecheth, 

That  your  worshipes  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  accept  of  such 

baile,  lu  your  poor  suppliant  can  conveniently  produce,  whereby 

he  may  not  in  a  goal  be  compelled  to  end  his  days,  but  have  his 

,  liberty  to  compose  those  difierences,  now  depending.    The  lord 

*  create  in  your  worships  bowells  of  compassion,  towards  him,  who 

prays  for^ 

Your,  &c, 

Ne^t,  here  is  Snbert  Young's  first  letter  to  the  Lord  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  in  1684,  confessing  his  crime  of  forgery;  but, 
in  all  else,  giving  a  very  lying  ^count  of  himself.  A  letter  very 
singular  for  the  elegancy  of  its  stile;  and  recommended  to  the 
reading  of  all  who  eail  themselves  prt^yterians. 


Numb.  IV. 
Mat  it  pleas b  vcuia  crack,  Bury,  Sept,  30, 1 68 4'. 

THIS  rude  and  imperfect  supplication,  being  now  to  pass  into 
yoUf  gf  ace's  hands,  shal  I  b^  so  bold  as  to  begg  your  grace 
to  peruse  if:  in  prosecution  wh«ratf>  I  do  connive  my  birth  and 
edueation,  wil  in  j0m  gr^ce  create  n  better  understi^dii^g  of  int , 
my  life  ^nd  coiiverfatioii,  thun  that  whi^h  the  envyi^is  mm  r^^ly 
repreasAta  it  to  he  i  for  envy  is  ever  working  upoi^  aaine  pr  otb^r  i 
fer  which  causiu  it  is  the  proper  attribute  of  the  deviQ,  who  is 
called  tho  envioua  inan«  that  soweth  tsres  amopgM  the  whe«t  by 
Right.  But  to  retuni,  your  poov'sMppliant  ia  (by  birtk)  fin  £i|glish<^ 
man,  born  of  an  honest  stock,  at  Chester,  a  town  of  merobawise 
on  the  sea-coast  of  England,  whose  grandfather  was  Sir  Peter 
Young's  SOD,  and  grandmother  the  Duke  of  Lenox^  datrghter  \  the 
truth  whereof,  if  c^uestiopeji  may  sufficiently,  by  a  gentleman  in 
London,  be  proved :  knowmg  some  persons  to  delight  in  giddiness, 
and  a^eounta  it  a  bondage  ta  fix  a  belief,  afecting  freewill  in  think* 
ing  as  well' as  in  doing.    Your  poor  suppliant  likewise  (after  some 
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knowledge  hi  tf^oole  ieaming)  wu  ramored  to  TVinity  ColMge 
near  Dublin ;  where,  in  good  htteriturei  lie  fitr  the  cpace  d  wf  en 
years  remakied:  end,  from  theBce,  by  the  intligation,  of  Dr. 
iimiih,  Deao  of'  Limerick,  was  emfiloyed  as  a  reader ;  which  du^ 
by  me  was  faithfotly  performed,  fi^r  the  space  of  ^,wo  years,  being 
then  only  a  deacon.  From  thenee,  by  the  death  of  the  said  Br* 
Smith,  removed  I  was  to  serve  Dr.  John  Wilson's  cure,  sometime 
PeHow  of  St.  Magdalepe  College  in  Oxford,  who,  as  chaplain  to  his 
grace  my  Lord  Duke  ef  Orraond,  came  for  Ireland,  on  which 
prorision  (though  inconsiderable)  admitted  I  was  into  fall  orders, 
oy  the  late  Bishop  of  Clogher,  who  was  a  man  of  thit  dirine  na« 
ture,  that  al!  that  knew  him  had  a  loss  of  him :  the  very  memorj 
of  whom  eiiay  Justly  draw  a  fountain  of  water  from  mine  eyes; 
his  favour  to  me  ward  cannot  easily  be  foi^otten.  Thus,  in  short, 
your  grace  has  a  description  of  my  birth,  education,  life,  and 
conversation;  which  leads  me  to  expostulate  my  present  suflfer-* 
inffs.  I  am,  and  ever  was,  a  faithfull  son  to  the  church  of  Englaud. 
Au  discentorft  Were  ever  ddious  in  mine  eyes,  'specially  that  damna- 
ble faction  of  Presbyterjr.  If  I  could,  as  well  as  others,  have 
winked  at  their  irregular  undertakings,  'pcnrertj  and  bondage 
would  not  now  have  £)minion  over  me.  But  my  method  was  to 
reduce  such  factious  persons  to  a  regular  understanding,  and  observe 
wherein,  and  how  far,  they  have  degenerated;  akhoagh'  others 
gleanings,  I  confess,  are  better  than  my  vintage,  as  I  am  the  least 
of  the  tribe  :  yet,  I  cannot  sit  still,  bu3^,  if  occasion  offered  itself^ 
would  OTice  more  adventure  to  cast  in  my  mite  against  such  hseresy, 
as  those  gifted  persons  pretended  to.  But,  knowing  to  whom  I 
speak,  I  must  not  hold  your  grace  too  long  to  peruse  this  ignorant 
discourse,  least  I  give  ofibnce.  Lastly,  to  make  an  ingenious  con- 
fession, your  poor  suppliant  in  the  aforesaid. cure,  though  insuf- 
ficient if  narrowly  considered  to  maintain  a  family,  continued 
without  scandal  and  corruption,  for  the  space  of  four  years ;  but 
by  the,  insuffieiency  thereof,  being  but  eighteen  pound  per 
annumy  was  forced  to  borrow  money,  which  summ,  at  the  *  day 
prefixed,  I  could  not  disbunisf  whereupen  they  issued  but  writs 
againftt  me :  but  I  considering  fortune  to  be  like  the  maiicett,  ~ 
where,  if  a  man  stay  a  little,  the  price  will  fall.  Thus  I  thought 
it  better  to  jBieet  seme  danger  half  way,  than  to  keep  too  long  a  * 
watch  upon  my  enemies  approach :  for,  if  a  man  watch  too  long, 
as  my  case  stood,  though  he  commit  the  beginnings  thereof  to 
Argosy  with  his  hundred  eyes ;  and  the  ends  to  Briareos,  with  his 
hundred  hands,  tis  odds  he  will  ihH  asleep s  so  that  Ithought  it 
my  best  way,  for  a  time,  to  remove  myself  and  family,  to  prevent 
foture  incoavenieneies.  Whereupon  I,  with  a  discontented  heart, 
came  for  England ;  and,  if  your  grace  call  to  mind,  made  to  you 
my  applioatioB.  Willing  was  Moiake  np  with  the  least  provision : 
biit  BO  vacancy  in  y  our  jmce's  diooess,  was  the  answer ;  and  withal 
told  me  that  my  lord  or  London  possibly  might  answer  to  my  rt* 
quest.  WhereupoD  I  strait  war  attended  my  lord  of  London, 
but  no'satisfocunry  afnsweroould  i  find  there.    On  whichi  what 
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to  do  t  knew  not ;  'but  the  second  time  waited  on  your  grace,  and 
gave  up  my  lord  of  London's  answer ;  and  withal  told  your  grace, 
that  willing  I  was  to  go  for  the  West  ladies.  Your  grace's  answec 
was,  that  provisions  there  lay  in  my  lord  of  London,  but-  being 
destitute  of  money  and  friends,  disinabled  I  was  to  get  thither, 
unless  I  had  sold  myself  for  abond-slave,  which  I  was  not  willing 
to  do.  So  that  for  Ireland  I  again  repaired ;  but  no  sooner  was  I 
there  settled,  in  a  cure  far  remote  from  the  other,  but  news  my 
creditors  bad ;  for  which,  without  my  salary,  glad  was  1  to  flee 
again  in  a  distracted  condition ;  and  came,  accompanied  with  my 
wife,  to  Oxford ;  where  friendship  I  did  endeavour  to  create,  but 
all  in  vain.  From  thence  went  I  towards  Bristol,  thinking  to  have 
made  my  address  to  the  bishop  of  that  diocesae,  but  supplanted  I 
was  by  his  death.  So  that  myself  I  applied  to  the  body  of  the' 
clergy,  but  meet  not  with  a  satisfactory  answer.  My  second  ap- 
plication was  to  desire  them  to  disburss  money  for  our  fraught ; 
out,  meeting  not  with  my  desired  success,  I  came  away,  .not 
knowing  which  way  to  turn  myself;  to  go  and  steal,  I  would  be 
hanged ;  to  take  by  violence  a  purse,  I  would  be  in  the  same  con- 
dition ;  to  work,  I  knew  not  which  way  ;  to  begg  of  the  clergy  (so 
many  cheats  going  about)  I  knew,  being  a  stranger,  they  wouid» 
though  undeserved  then,  pass  on  me  the  same  sentence.  Thus 
friendless  and  moneyless,  we  came  to  Oxford,  in  a  sad  condition, 
and  accidently  meet  with  one  Wright  by  suraame ;  who,  after 
some  days  acquentance,  put  me  upon  this  hellish  stratageme 
upon  your  grace,  which  forgery  he  committed,  although  I  am  not 
thereby  excused.  Truly  a  terrour  to  my  conscience  was  it  every 
hower,  knowing  such  clandestine  actions  to  be  both  against  the 
laws  of 'God  and  man.  O  fie !  that  ever  it  should  be  said  that  a 
clergyman  have  committed  such  durty  actions.  O !  that  my  eyes 
were  a  fountain  of  water,  to  weep  for  remission,  for  pardon,  for 
satisfaction,  both  to  God  and  man.  For  sure  I  am  the  unjust  shal 
be  punished  in  the  next  world,  if  not  in  this.  I  acknowledge  my 
crime  to  be  great,  the  Lord  give  a  right  understanding  of  my  er- 
rour ;  wherein  1  have  ofiended  both  God  and  man :  and  what 
ahal  I  do,  or  what  shal  I  say  to  mitigate  this  crime  ?  'Tis  true,  I  am 
heartily  sorry,  which  perhaps,  in  your  grace,  may  create  mercy.; 
but  not  pardon  from  my  GckdI,  without  a  loathing  and  hearty  de- 
testation of  such  unlawfull  ways  of  gain,  and  an  absolution  irom 
a  Bishop.  Trtiely  my  intention,  after  the  receipt  of  twenty 
pounds^  was  for  toe  West  Indias ;  no  more  did  I  desire  than  what 
would  carry  my  family  thither:  but  disappointed  I  was  by  the 
just  judgement  of  the  Almighty ;  all  we  received  was  spent  to  re^ 
cover  my  wife's  health ;  seaven  weeks  did  she  lye  sick,  which  the 
justices  here  are  not  ignorant  of;  and  what  little  stock  we  had  was 
exhausted,  so  that  we  have  neither  friends  nor  money.  Your  poor 
suppliant  therefore,  in  most  humble  manner,  beseecheth,  that 
your  grace  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  regulate  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  these  justices,  who  have  committed  my  poor  sickly  wife, 
as  well  as  myself;  and,  by  your  grace's  letter,  to  animate  their 
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hearts  to  charity,  the  sessions  bein^  Monday  next  'Tis  true»  I  hare 
in  a  most  gross  manner  incurred  your  grace's  displeasure,  p.nd  does 
not  diserve  the  least  favour,  'specially  at  your  grace's  hands ;  for 
which,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  I  humbly  beg  your  grace's 
pardon,  beseeching  your  grace  in  justice  to  remember  mercy ;  and 
though  your  grace  may  cast  a  severe  «ye  upon  the  example,  yet  I 
humbly  beseech  your  grace,  to  cast  a  merciful  eye  upon  the  per- 
son, to  whom  this  shal  for  ever  be  a  warning-piece,  and  sub- 
scribes himself. 

Your  Grace's  most  penitent 

and  obedient  Servant, 

ROBERT  YOUNG. 
My  reader  finds  that  this  first  letter  of  Robert  Young's  to  Arch- 
bishop Sancroft,  which  seems  full  of  remorse  and  solemn  detesta- 
tion of  his  former  wickedness,  in  forging  his  grace's  name,  was 
dated  in  prison  at  Bury,  Sept.  30,  l684 ;  but,  to  shew  "what  kind 
of  penitent  he  was,  I  will  here  subjoin'  the  informations  of  divers 
persons  at  Bury  in  1685,  touching  Robert  Young's  threatenings 
against  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  life,  not  long  after  he  had 
written  this  first  letter. 


Numb.  V. 

Bury  St.  Edmonds,  Mdrt.  27,  l685. 
IMrEMORANDUM,  That  we  whose  names  are  underwritten, 
^•'^  being  in  company  with  Robert  Young,  (who  was  laid  in 
Bury  gad  for  counterfeiting-  his  grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canter« 
bury's  hand  and  seal,  &c.)  he  t>poke  these  words  immediately  upon 
hearing  of  his  late  majesty's  death,  which  was  Saturday,  February 
7,  84.  [Is  the  king  dead  ?  Then  have  at  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury's head.]  These  words  were  spoken  in  his  chamber  in  my 
hearing.     Witness  my  hand, 

THOMAS  BOUME. 
fFIHE  same  day  in  the  cellar,  the  said  Robert'  Young  declared, 
■*•     That,  now  the  king  was  dead,  he  would  have  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury's  head  o^.     Witness  our  hands, 

JOHN  PANNELL.      . 
MATTHEW  t  BAXTER, 
his  Mark. 

A  ND  at  other  tifties,  in  my  hearing,  and  others  that  are  now 
-^^  out  of  town,  the  said  Robert  Young  declared,  that,  if  ever 
he  got  out  of  prison,  he  would  revenge  himself  on  his  Grace  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

JOHN  PANNELL. 

JLT  another  time,  some  two  or  three  days  before,  the  said 
"^^  Robert  Young,  upon  hearing  of  his  majesty's  death,  did  in 
the  hearing  of  me  John  Rewse,  in  the  said  Young's  chamber,  in 
Bury  prisoDj  say  these  words :    [Some  of  my  enemies  may  repent 
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what  th«y  havedoit^  to  ine :  it  wilt  not  be  long  e're  jthc  Afdibiriio|» 
of  Ctttt^rbaiy*  head  be  o€  J 

JOHN  REWSE. 

TiriLLIAM  ROSE,  of  Elmswcl,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk, 
^^  yeoman,  saitb,  tbat  Robert  Young,  a  prisoner  in  Bury  pol, 
upon  hearing  of  his  late  majesty's  death,  did  publickly  say  mese 
words  following,  vii.  Now,  by  God,  bave  at  the  Archbis^iop  of 
Canterbury's  head.  And  that,  at  several  times,  he  bath  discovered 
himself  to  bear  hatred  against  his  grace,  and  hath  often  spoken  re- 
proachfully against  his  grace. 

WILLIAM  ROSE. 

Sixthly,  Here  is  Robert  Young's  second  letter  to  the  Lord  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury ;  confessing  still  his  own  guilt,  but  intended 
chiefly  to  weaken  the  evidence  of  John  Pannell,  one  of  thost 
Bury  witnesses,  by  accusing  him  of  treason. 

Numb.  YI. 

MAy  IT  n.EASB  TOVH  OtACB,  BftTJ,  Juhf  33,  85« 

TN  the  first  place,  all  that  I  design  in  this  letter,  is  an  apcAa^ 
^  for  myself,  to  ask  pardon  for  my  ttansgression  agaiiDst  your 
grace  (although  deluded  thereto)  hoping,  that  this  my  mean  and 
weak  supplication  will  be  sheltered  under  the  canopy  of  your  pro- 
found charity.    And  seeing  I  have,  by  wicked  advice,  consented 
to  things  misbecoming  an  honest  man,  most  reverend  father,  let 
not  my  honesty  be   tainted  therewith,    but  evil  eounsdl.juitly 
blamed ;  which,  for  ever  hereafter,  sbal  be  a  wantring-niecc  to  me, 
never  to  commit  the  like  again  :  biit,^y  honest  and  ciirWttan  ei»« 
deavours,  to  provide  for  himself  and  family,  whose  conditions  are 
now  reduced  so  low,  that  perish  they  must,  unJesi  by  your  grace's 
den^ency  eased.     Furthermore,  I  Ao  pr6mise  to  do  yopr  grace 
that  justice,  as  to  bring  in  the  first  actours  and  contrivers  of  that 
wicked  action,  who  did  not  only  encourage  me,  bat  several  impost* 
hims  they  likewise  have  sent  abroad,  which  I  can  prove.     Havinff 
thus  far  declared  myself,  and  endeavoured  to  take  off  such  aspeN 
sions  as4night  possibly  have  been  thrown  on  me ;  give  me  leave  to 
*acquent  your  grace,  that  I  am  given  to  understand,  that  one  Jolm 
Pannel  have  lately  sent  your  grace  a  petition,  intreating  you  to 
incense  the  judge,  that  comes  this  circuit,  against  me  ;  which 
petition  I  humbly  desire,  and  beseech  you,  for  your  honour,  to 
disregard.     For  that  person  is  a  rebellious  traytor,  and  have  de-  • 
dared  himself  so  to  be ;  his  words  and  intended  actions  are,  in 
breve,  as  followeth.    He  called  the  king  a  popish  dog,  a  rogue^ 
and  said,  that  be  has  taken  that  which  was  none  df  his  own,  out 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth's ;  he  has  said  likewise,  that  he  would  do 
bis  endeavour  to  chop  off  that  popish  rogue's  head.     Si  mdixfris 
mM  ui  singula  dilattm,  turn  rtcumbo ;  tnp4o  tempia  miki  com>esseri$ : 
lyun  siatim  hoe  fatere^  non  ett  karum,  quoad   corfus,  virnm  :    pa- 
raim  semper  iicercy  qui  nmt  suhditi  probati  Sr  qvi  non.    My  lordi>  I 
thoQfftt  6t  thus  to  ^sequent  your  grace,  that  you  may  not  to  umA 
as  mention  bis  name  with  any  due  respect ;  his  factious  ancestors 
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wil  make  him  n^toriooB  enough,  if  no  tfesaon  ,iv«re  objected  and 
hM  to  bb  charge.  But,  ieeing  what  I  ha?e  in  part  Hcqvented 
yoar  gr*ce  with,  wiH,  next  assises,  be  awdm  aMinst  him  Ir^  thcvie 
evidences,  and  the  king  likewise  ^^quenl:ed  tberewkh  ;  and  the 
•aid  John  Paonel],  a  great  finatick.  I  humbly  have  sent  your 
grace  (out  of  that  love  and  affecticB  I  bear  to  my  king  and  to  the 
®^^^)  tbi»  csutioo  of  the  said  John  PaonelL  So  I  take  kavc»  de- 
wing to  remain 

your  grace's  most  humble  servant, 

ROBERT  YOUNG. 

Seventhly,  Heie  is  the  true  hand  and  seal  of  Archbishop  San- 
croft,  which  Robert  Young  having  torn  off  from  a  real  instrument 
of  his  grace's  that  be  had  casuaUy  lighted  on,  prefixed  a  false  li- 
cence to  it  to  beg  in  three  other  dioceses ;  and  that  dated  even 
after  the  former  letters  to  the  archbishop,  and  after  he  had  been 
pilloried  at  Bury  for  the  first  forgery. 

Numb.  Vn. 

T^E  Tecommend  the  petitioner  to  the  diocese  of  Oxfoid,  Lia- 
V  V  cola.  and.  Sanxm>  humbly  beseeching  the  cls^y  of  all  cities 
and  cosporations  (within  the  aforesaid  dioceses)  to  go  from 
bouae  to  oouse  to  receive  the  benevolence  of  ail  charitable  chris- 
tianSf  towards,  the  relief  of  a  poor  distressed  clergyman. 

Given  under  our  hand  and  seal,  LOCUS  SIGIUJ. 

at  Lambeth-house^   Jan,  2, 
Jnn.  Dam.   1685.  Wi  CANT. 

Two  papers  relating  to  &  false  plot  in  King  James's  time,  which 
BbbertToong  ofibred  to  discover  at  Bury,  when  he  was  prisoner 
there,  in  the  year  1 685.  B6th  which  papers  are  written  with  his 
Man  hattd,  and  were  taken  out  of  his  pocket  when  he  was 
•csrohed  for  instruments)  wherewith  he  designed  to  break  prison 
Chert. 

'fb<  tm  paper,  which  seems  to  he  a»  tetter  to  some  lord  at 
eedvt,  coneemmg  Robert  Young's  plot  in  1613,  but  ia  not  aa- 
perteriksd. 

Numb.  VHI. 

,     Bury^QoaU^  Jutu '  13» .  85. 

UAt'  IT  PUasUR  VQUE    LQB6AHI», 

ALTHOUGH  I  hsve  hoen^  and)  also  an  umainiag*  t&  tnihle  you 
ndah  my  letters^  ytt,  iwtwitisttmdii^,  l£e  tvcscbeiwat 
speeahea  aRtd' intended  artioes  ef  wicked  reheto  leroeth  me  thca^ 
attle  atpmacnt  J  katly  a  petition  te  the  king  and  parhament 
sail;  which  petition  (dechwiiigiiipartthe  purport  ef  what  I  kei^ 
te  say)  r  betnUy  beaaech.  youi  lovdbhip,  fi>r  the  love  of  a  gn^ 
eleeeklagi  to^arice  eaveoT,  aDisofhr,  that  king  and  pefiiameftt 
mny  themvith  he  aequainted  Nothing  ia  thcrera  dsUeered;  but 
imit  I;  by  Aufiieftent  evidence,  ceii'make  appear  to  he  truth :  jea^ 
tice  will  in  no  wise  fot  the  king  here  be  done ;  the  reasons,  when 
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removed.  Ill  produce,  but  here  I  dare  not;  I  humbly  desier, 
before  his  royal  majesty,  and  hig  high  honorable  court  of  par- 
liament, to  be,  as  soon  as  may  be,  called  up,  where  with  justice, 
and  not  with  partiality,  I  may  be  heard  to  speak. 

[And  here  follows  some  of  his  former  sort  of  Latin,  which  I  set 
down  as  I  find  it  in  his  own  hahd. 

# 

De  his  rebus  omnibus  obsecro  Sf  suppliciter  imploro  te  mihi  rescri' 
bere  literam^  inqud  si  indixeris  miki  ut  singula  ddatcm  non  recusabo^ 
'  paratus  semper  ostendere,  qui  sunt  probati,  subditi  4*  qvi  nofi. 
Nihitt  Jam  superest  aUud  scAbendum^  nisi  quod  supplex  orem  ut  omnes 
actiones  secundat  Deus  optimus  maximusque.  Et  ex  toto  corde  Vale, 
Ex  Carcere  13*  die  mensis,  Tuae  salutts  &  amplitudinis, 

Junij  Ann*  Dom.  85.  Cupidissimus,  &c.  R.  Y. 

The  second  paper,  which  is  the  original  petition  that  Robert 
Young  sent  up  to  be  presented  to  the  king  ana  parliament  in  May 
1685,  wherein  he  promises  to  make  out  the  Viiscovery  of  his  plot, 
if  he  might  have  his  liberty,  nnd  be  brought  up  to  London  to  be 
the  king's  evidence.  This  is  also  recommended  to  the  reading  of 
the  presbyterians. 

A  full  Discovery  of  Treason  by  Robert  Youngs,  CUrk, 

To  the  most  high  and  mighty  Prince,  James  the  Second,  by  the 
Grace  of  God,  King  of  Great-Britain,  France,  and  Ireland, 
Defender  of  the  Faith,  &c.  and  to  his  most  Honourable  and 
High  Court  of  Parliament. 

The  humble  Petition  of  Robert  Youngs,  Clark,  now  a  Prisoner  in 
,   Bury  St.  Edmunds,  in  the  County  of  Suffolk. 

In  most  humble  and  lamentable  vnse  comphnneth  unto  your  Majesty  mud 

your  High  Court  of  Parliament, 

THAT  whereas  your  most  obedient  43ubjecte,  living  under  the 
laws  of  God  and  your  majesty's  realms,  in  the  days  of  the 
late  gracious  King  Chavles  the  Second,  of  ever  blessed  memory, 
did  in  all  things  show  himself  a  true,  faithful,  and  obedient  sub- 
ject, accordingtohis  function,  as  well  as  in  the  sincere  administration 
(according  to  the  church  of  England)  of  God's  holy  word,  as  in 
due  obedience  to  the  higher  powers.  Your  said  suppliant,  not- 
withstanding, contrary  to  all  laws  of  justice  and  equity,  was  not- 
withstanding, in  very  extream  manner,  not  only  cast  into  priaon 
(where  he,  being  altogether  a  stranger,  have  these  eight  months 
by  past  continued)  but  likewise  (last  assizes  nothing  being  ob- 
jected against  him)  bound  over  to  his  good  behaviour,  where  he 
will  (through  malice,  and  for  fear  of  discovering  their  rebellious 
and  clandestine  actions)  perish  inevitably;  for  such  is  the  malig- 
nity of  your  majesties  enemies  against  your  poor  subject,  that 
they  keep  him  close  lockH  up,  not  suffering  his  wife  to  come  to 
him,  giving  order  likewise,  that  all  pen,  ink,  and  paper  should 
not  be  permitted  to  be  carried  to  him,  least  he  make  complaint. 
And  the  more  severity  they  show,  because  your  obedient  subject 
did  discover  one  John  Pannel,  who  like  a  rebel  and  a  traitor,  did 
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call  your  sacred  majesty  a  popish  dog  and  roffue  ;  and  said,  that 
be,  against  your  sacred  majesty,   would  fi^t  for  the  Buke  of 
Monmouth  so  long  a^  be  had  blud  in  his  body.     Moreorer,  Feb.  7, 
84,  about  three  of  clock  in  the  aflemoon,  he  swore,  that  now  he 
would  accomplish  his  long  design'd  and  intended  purpose.     Now, 
said  he  (news  being  brought  a  little  before  that  the  late  king  was 
really  dead)  I  will  have  that  popish  rogue's  head,  &c.     Now  by 
the  discovery  hereof,  your  poor  subject  have  to  himself  enemies 
innumerable  created,  ^nd  yet  will  (so  long  as  life  continues)  stand 
firm  and  unshaken,  notwithstanding  all  theyain  attempts  and  im* 
petuous  assaults  made  against  him,  by  such  men  as  are  given  to 
chance,  and  have  always  discovered  a  greater  regard  to  their  own 
treacherous  and  rebellious  spirits,  than  to  that  duty  and  legality 
which  they  owe  unto  your  most  sacred  majesty.    All  these  things, 
and  much  more  shal  against  John  Pannel,  and  others  (whom  to 
discover  here,  were  to  no  purpose)  be  confirmed  by  three  witnesses. 
Many  are  the  conspiracies  and  conspirators,  who  have  plotted  and 
contrived  how  to  bring  their  wicked  enterprizes  to  an  head.    In 
order  hereunto  (as  in  conscience  obliged,  and  as  a  faithful  subject 
to  your  majesty)  can,  and  will  make  a  full  discovery  of '  ten  pres- 
byterian  ministers,  one  lord,  two  esquires,  a  coUonel,  a  captain, 
a  comet,  a  gentleman,  who  having  long  since  plotted  and  con« 
t rived  the  death  of  your  most  sacred  majesty,  and  the  subversion 
•of  the  government  now  established  amongst  us,'  and  still  continues 
their  hellish  devices,  who  (if  in  time  not  prevented)  will  (with  a 
sad  memento)  make  known  what  your  faithful  subject  doth  now  in 
part  relate,  they  having  promised,  vowed,   and  protested,  that, 
if  ever  your  majesty  came  to  the  crown,  enjoy  it  you  should  not  one 
year  to  an  end.  Such  evidence  against  them  singularly  shall  be  pro-  ^ 
duced,  as  to  the  consciences  of  all  loving  subjects  shall  seem  reason- 
able and  sufficient ;  and,  if  your  pooV  subject  does  not  prove  by 
sufficient  evidence  what  he  now  affirms,  your  said  subject  offers 
himself  then  to  the  most  heavy  punishment  that  it  shall  please  your 
raiyesty  to  appoint. 

In  consideration  whereof,  may  It  please  your  most  sacred  ma- 
jesty and  this  your  high  court  of  parliament,  graciously  to  take 
the  premises  so  far  into  your  tender  consideration,  as  to  call  up  to 
London  before  your  princely  majesty  your  poor  subject,  who  will 
in  full  discover  all  those  clandestine  actions  and  hellish  stratagems 
of  rebellious  and  treacherous  rebels,  who  intends  no  goodnesse  to- 
wards your  royal  person,  whom  God  preserve,  &c.  which  thing 
being  granted,  your  said  subject  doubts  not  but  that  it  shal  plainly 
appear  de  unde  by  sufficient  evidence,  who  are  faithful  subjects 
and  who  not.     Wherefore  for  the  tender  mercv  of  God,  your 
said  subjecte  in  bonds  and  irons,  most  humbly  beseecfaeth  your 
majesty,  and  this  high  court  of  parliament,    benignly  and  gra- 
ciously to  grant  this  petition,  tending  so  graciously  to  the.  preser- 
vation of  your    miyesty    and  the  government  now  establish'd 
amongit  us,  &c.  And  your  Petitioner,  as  in  duty  bounds 

'    '  will  ever  pray,  &c. 
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In  Ifak  list,  and  in  lefcri}  of  tbr  foregoing  papers,  mj  readsr 
finds  lOeiiUon  of  one  Mm  Painici.  Upon  tbis  Ukfs  depend*  a 
story  wbieh  most  not  be  oonittedy  becfoie  it  is  mat  me  froch  Bory, 
attested  uod^  band  and  seal  by  persons  of  known  credit  and  re- 
pule:  and  mtk  tbis  I  sbaD  end  aM  Robert  Young's  tnnsnetioaB  at 
Borj* 

U  sppears,  tbat  ibis  Jobn  Pannel  had  not  only  fallen  into 
Sobert  Yousig's  displeasure  by  his  baying  been  One  of  thn  wit- 
neues  of  bis  menaces  snin^t  the  archbithop's  life,  but  also  ibr 
baving  prevented  Robert  s  designed  escape  out  of  tbe  comason  gaol 
there. 

Robert  Young,  in  rerenge  of  all  this,  not  only  wrote  to  tbe 
arcbbisbop  against  him  in  tbe  Tenomovs  manner,  as  appears  in 
faia  second  letter  to  bis  grace,  that  there  should  be  highHreason 
sworn  against  the  said  John  the^  next  assiaes^  and  not  only  also 
naond  him  as  guilty  in  the  Ibwgoii^  peiitiott  to  the  king  and 
parliantaty  msntioninr  in  both  the  paiticttlar  treasons,  but  et- 
lectoniy  made  good  his  word;  ana  the  very  next  assises  at 
Ipswich,  ibr  the  conniy  of  SuflRdk  in  the  same  year  1665,  pro> 
sccWtcd  John  Pannell  lbs  his  life  befbrs  the  Lord  Chief  JiMiiee 
Jones* 

Nay,  when  ii  was  objected  by  Ae  judge,  that  this  was  but  a 
single  witoesii  Robert  immedialidy  took  care  to  Mipply  that  defect, 
and  out  of  hand  produced  Mary  to  swear  the  wy  same  words^ 
and  the  very  same  time  and  place,  as  her  feraman  bad*  sworn 
belbreher. 

So  that  had  not  the  Lord  Chief  Jsntioe  been^seasonably  in£»nMd 
of  the  pcofligatc  reputation  of  Robert  and  Mavy;  and  had  nst 
the  Deputy  Gaoler  of  Bnry  psefctred  ^ohmtary  to  take  his  oath, 
that  Mary  was  reaHy  absent  from  Robert,  and  had  been  so  for  a 
good  apttce,  both  bmie  and  after  tbe  time,  when  the  treasonable 
'  wonh  were  pmtaaded  by  Ashert  to  hnve  been  spoken  by  John 
Pannell,  the  poor  innocent  man  had  been  in  danger  of  being 
hanged  for  a  traitor  to  King  James,  by  the  pe^jnry  of  these  two 
wretched  gao^biniB. 
3ut  thus  much  for  Robert  and  Mary  6reen>  ke. 
Next  we  shall  beboU  the  same  fkma  aetad  of er  again-  by  tim 
jHime  persons,  under  tha  disgtHsod  names  of  Robert  and  Maay 
Jnues;  John  and  Mary  Staittfa;  she  the  wires  of  him  the  reatora 
0t  tha  same  Aihfotd  in  Keoty  and  both  at  the  smne  time. 

Nay  (to  shew  how  nessusary  it  ia  that  neat  lyars  should  have 
grant  mamories)  wa  shall  see,  that  two  of  uese  pretended  lecoo^ 
mewhtiomy  tntat  Archbishop  Sbnaroft,  do  very  Unhappily  bear 
dace  the  very  same  day,  d^tember  tbr  third,  ^f  tbe  very  same 
year,  t687,  ibr  the  mme  womaa^  under  diifiDsent  naUMs* 

First,  Hm  ave  the  ftn^td  recammandations,  prelended  to  be 
fnm  Ai«hbishap  tanrsC  ^  Mmr  iiDtt,  both  sa  Mary  Jbnea 
and  Mary  Smith,  to  the  Lords  Biskaps  of  Ghtchestar,  Norwich, 
and'St.  AUaph:  the  body  of  tisme  letters  being  an  imitatton  of 
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grace's  own  band,  but  all  the  sobtcriptions  counterfeited  to 


Numb.  L 

MtLoiuo, 

nriHIS  18  to  acquent  your  lordship,  that  one  Mr.  RobeK  Jones, 
^  rector  of  Asbfera  in  my  diocesse,  is  a  prisoner*  for  debt, 
occaisioned  by  suretyship ;  he  is  a  person  well  known  to  me,  and 
deserves  our  assistance.  I  hope  you  will  therefore  give  his  wife 
(who  wiU  suddenly  attend  your  lordship)  licence  to  ask  and  re- 
ceive Ibe  cbarity  of  your  dean  and  chapter,  towards  her  bosbattds 
freedome,  as  we  in  our  diocesse  have  done.        I  am, 

Lambeth,  Your  loving  Friend  and  Brother, 

/tmel],  1687.  W.  CANT. 

To  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Chichester. 

Mt  Loan, 

iT^HIS  is  to  acquent  your  Lordship,  that  one  Mr.  John  Smith, 
.  ^  rector  of  Ashlbrd  in  my  diocesse,  is  a  prisoner  for  debt,  oc- 
casioned by  suretyship ;  he  is  a  person  well  known  to  me,  and 
deserves  our  assistance.  I  hope  you  will  therefore  (as  other  of  our 
brethfen  have  done)  extend  your  charity  toward  his  freedome ; 
and  likewise  recommend  his  distressed  condition  to  your  dean  and 
diapter,  or  in  bis  absence  to  the  subdean.         I  am, 

LambHk^  My  Lord, 

^ejft.  S>  1687«  Your  loving  Friend  and  Brother, 

W.  CANT. 
Tb  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich. 

Mt  Loan, 

fpHIS  IS  to  acquent  your  lordship,  that  one  Mr.  ftobert  Jones, 
•*•  rector  of  Ashford  in  my  diocesse,  is  a  prisoner  for  debt,  oc- 
casioned by  suretyship ;  he  is  a  person  well  knuwn  to  ine,  and 
deserves  our  assistance.  I  hope  you  will  therefore  extend  your 
charity  toward  his  freedome,  a?  we  in  our  diocesse  have  done : 
and  likewise  give  his  wife  (who  will  suddenly  attend  yoiir  lord- 
ship) licence  to  ask  and  receive  the  cbarity  of  your  dean  and 
chapter.         I  am, 

LaMeth,  '  My  Lord, 

Sept.  3,  1687.  Your  loving  Friend  and  Brother, 

W.  CANT. 


Thk  letter  was  scaled  with  a  bishop's  seal  and  a  wafer ;  and 
thestamp  onder-iQaiked  on  the  back  of  it^  to  signify  what  part  of 
die  town  ii  came  from. 

To  the  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  As^h*  (^ 
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Secondly,  Here  is  a  forged  letter  frMn  DrI  FauccH^berge*  secre- 
tary to  my  Lord  Archbishop,  accompanying  that  letter  to  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich ;  wherein  is  a  false  list  of  what  sums  other 
churehes  and  church-men  had  given,  to  excite  his  lordship  and 
bia  church  and  diocese  by  those  examples. 


Numb.  II. 


MAY  IT    PLBASE  YOUR  LORDSHIP,  Sept^  .Sg  87. 

T  Am  commanded  by  my  Lords  Grace  of  Canterbury  to  send  this 
-*"  as  a«  cover  to  the  enclosed ;  and  to  let  your  lordship  know,  that 
Mr.  Robert  Smith  (brother  to  the  prisoner)  is  appointed  as  the  re« 
ceiver.  Therefore  your  lordship  is  humbly  desired  to  transmit, 
by  bill  of  exchange,  your  lordships  charity,  together  with  the 
deans  and  chapters,  to  the  aforesaid  Robert  Smith,  living  in 
Maiden-lane^  in  Westminster,  and  so  soon  as  your  lordship  pos- 
tibly  can. 

Your  Lordship's,  &c. 

HEN.  FAUC0NBER6E. 

I  am  likewise  commanded  to  transmit  you  the  names  of  those 
that  have  ah^ady  given. 

ORD  Archbishop  of  Canterbury-    -    -    -    20 

Dean  and  Chapter  of  Canterbury     .    .    45 

Bishop  of  London    .......---lO 


Lf 


Bishop  of  Ely 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Ely 
Bishop  of  Rochester 
Dean  and  Chapter  thereof 


^     Bishop  of  Winchester 


^ 


<  Dean~  and  Chapter  thereof 
Bishop  of  Sarum  -  -  « 
Dean  and  Chapter  thereof 
Bishop  of  Chichester  -  - 
Dean  and  Chapter  thereof 
Bishop  of  Exon  .  -  -  - 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Exon 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells 
Dean  and  Chapter  thereof 
^University  of  Ocford    -    - 


OQ  00 

00  00 

00  00 

00  00 

00  00 

00  00 

00  00 
12  GoinnyB; 

9     00  00 

00  00 

00  00 

00  00 

00  00 

00  00 

00  00 

00  00 

00  00 

OD  00 
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5 

4 

10 

5 

5 
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Thirdly,  Here  are  the  letters  of  those  three  Bishops  written  at 
that  time,  acknowledging  that  they  were  every  one  deceived  by  an 
imBOsture  to  wep  managed ;  though  they  were  aone  of  the  «i€h- 
bisbop'a  mort  fioniliar  friends,  and  perfiwtly  acquainted  willi  Ua 
grace's  hand. 
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Numb.in. 

MAY  IT  PLEA8S  TOUR  GRACE, 

IHave  returned  the  letter  which  came  to  me  in  your  Grace'* 
namfe  on  the  behalf  of  Mr.  Joncs^  pretended  to  be  of  your 
diocese  ;  and  now  find  enough  in  it  to  have  made  me  suspect  the 
cheat :  but  your  grace's  name  (too  .well  counterfeited}  and  the 
grreat  deference  I  make  to  it;  superseded  all  further  consideration. 
And,  although  I  communicated  it  to  the  dean  and  chapter  (who 
are  not  unacquainted  with  your  grace's  hand)  yet  none  of  them 
saw  through  it.  It  is  much  to  be  feared,  that  the  cheat  is  still 
carried  on,  and  too  successfully :  for  he  must  be  more  sagacious 
than  I  am,  whom  such  a  letter  coming  by  the  post,  then  followed 
within  two  or  three  days  hy  the  woman  herself,  would  not  impose 
upon.  After  all,  I  am  much  more  concerned  for  the  abuse  that 
is  put  upon  your  grace,  than  for  that  little  which  I  suffered  by  it ; 
-and  heartily  wish  the  cheat  detected  and  discovered,  that  your 
grace's  name  may  be  no  longer  prostituted  to  so  vile  a  purpose, 
whilst  so  great  a  veneration  is  paid  to  it  by  all  good  men.      I  am. 

My  Lord, 
^To  my  Lord  Archbishop  of  Your  Grace's,  &c. 

Canterbury's  Grace.  JOHN  CICESTR. 

MAT  IT  PLSASK  TOUR  GRACB,  .  Norwich,  Sept.  29,   87. 

TN  pursuance  of  the  inclosed  recommendation,  I  applied  myself 
■^  to  Mr.  Dean,  and  the  prebends  of  this  church,  for  their  cha- 
rity, towards  the  relief  of  Mr.  John  Smith,  rector  of  Ashford  in 
yonr  grace's  diocese,  as  the  letter  sets  forth.  Mr.  Dean,  and  the 
prebends,  allotted  five  pounds  to  Mr.  Smith,  which  sum,  with  my 
own  mite,  would  have  made  up  ten  pounds,  and  this  sum  was  to 
be  paid  by  Mr.  Dean  at  his  arrival  in  London ;  and  of  this  I  gave 
.a  hint  to  Dr.  Paman  in  my  letter  to  him :  but  since  we  learn 
from  the  Gazette,  that  the  whole  contrivance  was  a  cheat  and  a 
forgery ;  and,  for  the  further  discovery  of  it,  I  have  sent  the  in- 
closed to  your  grace.  I  am, 
To  my  Lord  Archbishop  of  Your  Grace's,  &c. 

Canterbury  his  Grace.  WILLIAM  NORWICH. 

■  » 

MAT  IT  PLEASE  YOUR  GRACE,  Sept,    6,'  87* 

I  Have  received  your  grace's  letter  of  the  Sd  instant  by  this 
post ;  the  effect  of  it  is,  to  bespeak  the  charity  of  this  church 
for  one  Mr.  Robert  Jones,  rector  of  Ashford,  who  is.  a  prisoner 
on  the  account  of  suretiship;  the  cause  for  which  he  suffers,  does 
not  at  all  eommend  his  suit ;  but  that  which  follows  does  very 
niaeh :  Aat  he  is  known  to  your  grace ;  and  that  you  judge  him 
to  be  one  that  deserves  our  assistance:  on  that  account  he  shall 
have  it  from  me  in  such  proportion,  as  your  grace  shall  think  fit ; 
«nd  of  that  your  grace  shall  judge  at  my  coming  up  to  London^ 
viiicb  wilbe  about  six  weeks  hence,  if  God  ipermit;  or,  if  you 
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willnot  judge^  I  will  tax  myself  as  I  would  do  any  other  man  in 
my  condition^  and  so  much  beyond,  as  1  ought  to  be  stricter  to 
myself  than  any  other.    lam,  my  good  lord. 
To  my  Lord  Archbishop  of  Your  grace's,  &c« 

Canterbury  his  Grace.  WILL.  ASAPIJ. 


MT  MOST  HOMOUBBD  LORD,  Se^.  IS,  67- 

ISend  your  grace,  here  enclosed,  that  piece  of  forgery  which 
came  this  day  se'nnight^  as  a  letter  from  your  grace.  I  saw 
your  name  to  it  so  well  counterfeited,  that  I  did  not  examine  the 
pand  in  the  rest  of  the  letter ;  nor  took  notice  of  the  f^lse  spelling 
in  the  word  acquent,  and  twice  diocesse;  which  I  should  have 
boggled  at  otherwise.  But  your  name,  which  I  doubted  not  to  be 
of  yoiir  grace's  own  hand,  was  enough  to  assure  jne  the  whole 
letter  was  yours.  And  whether  you  writ  it  in  haste,  or  had  an 
amanuensis  to  write  it,  I  was  not  curious  to  examine ;  or  whether 
it  was  forged,  which  I  new  understand  was  the  case.  The  woman 
rogue,  by  ,whom,  or  for  whom  it  was  forged,  having  thus  made 
ready  the  bait,  and  hanged  me  upon  it,  came  and  drew  up  her  line 
the  next  day  ;  there  she  had  five  pounds  upon  her  hook ;  and 
with  it  she  got  a  subscription  into  her  papjer,  whicli  she  carried 
forward  to  Bango^;  and  there,  I  douht  not,  having  baited  the 
water  with  a  letter  from  your  grace,  and  having  a  subscription  to 
•ecoyid  it,  she  hooked  as  much  more  betweeen  the  biahop  and  the 
dean.    I  am  my  good  lord. 

To  my  Lord  Archbishop  of  Your  grace's,  &g. 

Canterbury  his  Grace.  WILL.  ASAPH. 


Having  now  followed  Robert  Youn^,  and  his  pretended  wife, 
to  the  end  of  the  first  crreat  turn  of  their  affairs  in  England,  it  is 
but  reasonable,  that  I  should  use  the  same  exactness  as  I  have  done 
in  that  part  of  their  story  which  was  acted  in  Ireland,  that  I  should 
declare  by  what  means  I  have  had  the  certain  information,  which 
inabled  roe  to  trace  them  so  narrowly  also  in  this  part  of  theit 
adventures. 

It  was  soon  after  my  deliverance  from  them,  on  June  the  IStb, 
that  I  desired  Mr.  Needham,  chaplain  to  Archbishop.  Bancroft,  to 
let  him  kiv>w  what  danger  he  had  escaped,  together  with  myself 
and  others.  Immediately  thereupon,  his  grace  gave  him  notice  of 
bis  own  former  rencounters  with  the  same  Robert  Young;  and 
withal  ordered  him  to  let  me  have  a  sight  of  most  of  the  foregoing 
papers. 

Having  perused  them,  and  perceiving  they  would  efiectually 
contribute  |o  the  farther  confusion  ,of  the  wretch,  I  intreated  hk 
crace  to  resign  them  to  my  disposal,  and  to  recollect  what  he  oould 
further  remember  on  this  subjeot. 

To  which  request,  i  received  these  following  answers  from  that 
excellent  psdate;  whose  name  alone  would  be  s«Acien(  anthority 
in  mattira  of  far  greater  concermnent  than  this ;  there  being  no 
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good  mas  lliat  I  know  oC  who  hM  him  not  in  the  highest  CBtcem 
foK  his  integrity  mud  piety. 


I 


A  Letter  from  Archbiskep  Sancroft  to  mc^  dated  July  13,  1692. 

MY  GOOD  iORD  AND  BROTHER,  Fremgfieid,  July  13. 

Have  just  received  your's  of  July  the  5th,  and,  having  read  it 
over,  iipmiediately  take  up  my  pen  to  tell  you,  that,  in.  com- 
pliance with  your  earnest  desires,  I  give  up,  and  consig^n  into  your 
brdship's  hiuads,  all  the  papers  cpncerning  Yonng  the  Msary, 
which  I  sent  to  Mr.  Needham,  to  be  made  use  of,  and  disposed, 
as  your  lordship^  in  your  discretion,  shall  think  6t ;  with  this  cau- 
tion, notwithstanding,  that,  whereas  there  are  amongst  them  some 
letters  of  my  old  dear  friends,  Bishop  Lloyd  of  Norwich,  and 
Bishop  Lloyd  of  St  Asaph  (who  are  both  at  present,  in  or  about 
Londoji)  no  use  be  made  of  them,  without  4heir  privity,  nor  any 
further  than  they  shall  allow. 

As  for  the  narrative  you  desire,  you  shalV  certain!  v  have  it,  as 
well  as  my  old  leaking  memory  will  inabfe  me  to  form  it:  but, 
though  I  must  take  the  longer  time  for  that,  yet,  because  you  tell 
me  you  long  (with  some  impatience)  for  my  answer  to  the  rest,  I 
have  hastened  to  give  it  (and  my  kindest  respects)  with  that  rea- 
diness and  heartiness,  which  becomes. 
For  the  Lord  Bishop  My  lord, 

of  Rochester.  Your  lordship's,  &c. 

A  second  Letter  from  Archbishop  Sancrofr  to  me,  dated  August  24, 

1692. 

MY  LORD, 

1  Remember  well  what  I  wrojle  to  you  in  a  former  letter,  concern- 
ing the  narrative  you  desired,  of  what  passed  heretofore  be<' 
tween  me  and  Robert  Young.  But,  when  1  sat  down  to  make  it, 
I  found  two  things  lying  directly  in  my  way.  First,  I  was  cre» 
dibly  informed,  that  you  had  wholly  laid  by  your  design;  and, 
secondly,  many  years  having  passed  since  those  things  happened, 
and  I  having  lately  cursorily  read  over  the  papers  I  sent  you :  my 
memory  did  not  serve  me.  without  them,  to  judge  where  they 
were  defective,  or  how  any  incoherence  in  them  might  be  sup* 
phed. 

But  now  that  I  am  assured,  that  you  are,  in  good  earnest,  going 
on  with  what  you  intended  ;  and  understand  what  are  the  parti- 
culars that  remain  still  obscure  to  you  in  those  papers;  I  will  not 
only  endeavour  to  qlear  those,  but  the  rest  of  the  story,  as  far  as  I 
can  remember  it* 

He  was  twice  with  me  at  Lambeth ;  the  drst  time,  within  a 
month  afler  he  was  degraded  at  Dublin,  to  desire  some  employ- 
ment in  the  church ;  in  order  to  which,  he  produced  letters  of 
orders,  which  i  very  much  suspected.  For  besides,  that  they  were 
not,  as  I  remember,  in  form,  and  in  the  usual  style;    there  was 

g3 
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fixed  to  them>  with  a  label,  a  great  episcopal  seal,  such  as  we  put 
to  our  leases  :  which,  upon  my  objecting  it,  he  affirmed  to  be  the 
custom  of  the  bishops  in  Ireland.  And,  when  t  told  him  I  had  no 
employment  void  in  my  gift,  he  was  very  earnest  with  me  to  re- 
commend him  to  the  bishop  of  London ;  with  a  design,  I  suppose, 
that  he  might  have  a  copy  to  write  by  in  his  intended  forgeries  : 
but  I  refused. 

Some  time  after,  he  came  again,  since  when  I  never  saw  him, 
to  desire  me  to  recommend  him  to  be  a  chaplain  to  a  ship,  or  in 
some  of  the  plantations ;  which  I  again  refused  (for,  in  tnith,  I 
never  liked  him  from  the  beginning)  telling  him,  that  it  was  a 
part  of  the  Bishop  of  London's  province. 

In  the  mean  time,  having  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Foley,  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin's  chaplain,  who  was  then  in  England;  I 
sent  to  him  for  some  better  information  concerning  this  importu- 
nate bold  man ;  which  produced  those  letters  which  are  in  your 
hands. 

About  this  time  he  sent  his  woman  to  Windsor,  with  a  petition 
to  the  king,  pretending,  that  her  husband,  going  to  be  minister 
at  one  of  the  foreign  plantations,  was  taken  by  the  Turkish  pirates ; 
and  begging  a  share  in  the  money  collected  for  the  redemption  of 
captives.  His  majesty  referred  the  petition  to  me  and  my  lord  of 
London  ;  which  yet  I  never  saw,  nor  heard  of,  till  a  good  while 
after.  In  the  mean  while,  they  had  forged  a  report  upon  the  re- 
ference^  under  both  our  hands  and  seals,  to  bring  them  into  a 
share  of  the  redemption-money. 

By  this  time,  or  before,  he  had  gotten,  I  know  not  how,  one 
of  those  instruments  by  which  we  grant  places  in  our  hospitals  of 
Croydon  and  Canterbury;  they  are  written  in  an  expanded  sheet 
«of  paper,  with  a  margin  broad  enough  to  receive  the  seal  which 
we  use  on  those  occasions,  and  which  was  usually  placed  about  the 
middle  of  the  instrument.  This  margin  he  tore  off,  with  my  sub- 
scription under  it,  finding  room  enough  above  it  to  croud  in  a 
licence  to  beg  in  three  dioceses,  which  I  wonder  any  man  should 
take  to  be  mine ;  both  because  I  bad  upon  all  occasions  refused  to 
give,  even  worthy  persons,  licence  to  beg;  and  because  I  could 
not  (mean  as  I  am)  be  reasonably  thought  so  silly  as  to  bespeak 
three  dioceses  in  so  wretched  a  stile,  and  in  such  a  wretched 
scroll  of  paper.  '  ' 

However,  this  gross  sham,  improbable  as  it  was,  prevailed  with 
many  of  my  friends,  and  he  drained  a  great  deal  of  money  from 
them,  till  some  one  (I  have  forgot  who)  seized  that  miserable, 
pitiful  slip  of  torn  paper  (the  most  contemptible  that  ever  had  the 
impudence  to  set  up  for  a  metropolitical  rescript,  since  the  order 
came  first  into  the  world)  and  sent  it  to  me,  wiiich  was  the  first 
notice  I  ever  had  of  his  practices. 

After  this,  for  several  years  I  heard  not  one  word  of  Robert 
Young,  nor  knew  what  was  become  of  him,  till  at  length  enter 
Mrs.  Jones  (in  truth,  as  it  prov^  Young's  wife,  or  worse)  pre- 
tending to  be  the  wife  of  a  clergyman  in  my  dioceae,  then  a  pri- 
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soner  (bf  a  vast  ddbt^  carrying  in  her  hand  a  letter  of  mine,  wholly 
forged,  to  desire  d^e  contributions  of  the  bishops  and  clergy  for 
his  enlargement  I  knew  I  had  no  such  clerk  in  kent,  and  uough 
she  changed  the  name  to  Smith,  I  think  of  Asbfon)  in  Kent,  yet 
still  about  she  went  with  forged  letters,  applying  herself  to  my 
l^artfcular  friends,  who,  with  their  clergy,  were  very  bountiful  to 
her.  When  I  had  notice  of  it,  I  disavowed  the  letters,  as  I  had 
rpasdn,  there  being  manifest  characters  of  forgery  upon  them ; 
ahd  sent  to  the  bishop  of  St.  Asaph  to  lay  hold  of  her,  and  send  her 
up  to  London,  but  she  escaped  us. 

Whilst  she  was  at  work  so  far  off.  Young  himself  was  playing 
the  like  pranks  in  my  native  country,  where  he  got  a  great  deal  <h 
money;  but,  coming  to  Bury  St.  Edmonds,  Dr.  BatteT/s  brother, 
a  magistrate  there,  observing  his  impudence,  sent  for  a  constable, 
and  brought  him  and  his  quean,  who  by  this  time  was  come  to 
him,  before  the  recorder,  &c.  by  whom,  upon  examination,  they 
were  imprisoned  there.  You  have  the  copies  of  the  examinations, 
and  his  original  letters  and  confessions  to  me;  and  also  copies  of  the 
informations  against  him,  that  he  ^wore  in  prison  he  would  have 
my  blood ;  but  how  he  got  out  of  prison  (unless  it  were  because  no 
body  prosecuted  him)  Dr.  Battely  can  better  inform  you  Ihaii  I, 
to  whom  therefore  I  refer  you. 

My  lord,  thus  far  I  have  gone,  out  of  my  desii^  to  serve  you, 
and  shall  be  ready  in  any  particular  to  give  satisfaction,  as  my  old 
weak  memory  will  inable  me  ;  for  I  confess  I  most  earnestly  long 
to  see  this  foul  impostor  detected,  and  right  done  to  so.many  inno- 
cent persons,  whose  ruin  he  hath  sought  in  the  basest  manner. 
I  am. 

My  lord, 
Frcsingfidd,  Aug.  Your  lordship's,  &c, 

24, 1692. 

To  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester. 

.  As  f^r  as  my  intelligence  goes,  the  only  punishment  which  the  * 
authors  of  all  these  last  gross  cbeats  sustained^  after  they  had  found 
them  so  long  a  time  successful,  was,  that  they  were  pursued  through 
England  by  these  two  advertisements  in  the  printed  gazettes  of 
the  year  1 687. 

Advertisement  in  the  Gazette^  Sept,  22,   1687. 

TKTBERtlAS  a  woman,'pretending  to  be  the  wife  of  R.  Jones, 
*"  rector  of  Ashford  in  Kent,  hath  gone  about  England  and 
Wales,  begging  th6  charity  of  several  persons,  for  the  relief  of  her 
said  husband,  whom  she  pretended  to  be  in  prison  for  debt;  and 
hath  both  forged  several  betters,  as  from  his  grace  the  Lord 
Archbishop  of  panterbury  to  several  bishops,  and  received  several 
sums  of  money.  These  are  to  give  notice,  that  there  is  no  such 
person  as  R.  Jones,  rector  of  Ashford,  and  that  his  gnice  never 
vrotfc^any  such  ktteis.    It  is  therefore  d^ired,  that,  if  the  sai^ 
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wpman  can  be  met  with,  she  be  apprebeaded,  and  dealt  with  ae» 
cording  to  law. 

Adoirtisanent  in  the  Gazette^  "Oct,  6,  1687. 

"IICTHEREAS  a  woman,  pretending  to  be  the  wife  of  R.  Jones,  vicar 
^^  of  Ashford  in  Kent,  and  now  in  prison  for  debt,  and  one  wlio 
calls  himself  Smith,  and  pretends  also  to  be  vicar  of  Ashford,  have 
forged  several  letters  as  from  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury',  and^ 
begging  up  and  down  in  several  parts  of  England  and  Wales,  have 
received  several  sums  of  money.  These  are  to  give  notice,  that 
neither  of  these  men  is  vicar  of  Ashford,  and  that  the  archbishop 
never  wrote  any  such  letters.  It  is  therefore  desired,  that,  if  the 
said  persons  can  be  met  with,  they  be  apprehended,  and  be  dealt 
with  according  to  law. 

'  But  how  they  got  clear  of  this  ill  afiair,  whether  they  sufTered 
any  corporal  punishment  for  their  going  under  the  names  of  Jon^ 
and  Smith,  as  they  had  done  for  those  of  Green,  I  am  not  yet  cer- 
tainly informed*  For  the  present  I  am  rather  inclined  to  believe 
that  they  escaped  unpunished,  because  the  meek  Archbishop  San* 
croft  would  not  permit  them  to  be  prosecuted  in  his  name ;  for 
which  they  have  since  well  rewarded  him. 

But  this  I  only  speak  upon  conjecture ;  and  the  truth  is,  it  is  im- 
possible that  the  world  should  ever  have  an  exact  account  of  Mr. 
Robert  Young's  whole  life,  unless  he  himself  would  be  pleased  to. 
write  the  counter-part  of  his  story. 

But  it  was  not  long  after  this,  that  Robert  Young  and  Mary  took 
the  short  turn  they  had  at  Bforoley ;  which  wy  indeed  so  shorty 
that  they  were  vanished  thence  before  1  knew  of  their  beine  there. 
Only  as  to  the  man's  ill  character,  during  that  time,  and  hia  fre- 
quent boasting  of  his  abilities  in  forgery,  I  am  furnished  by  a  wor- 
thy gentleman,  my  neighbour,  with  the  ensuing  certificate : 

THESE  are  to  certify,  that,  during  the  short  time  of  Mr.  Robert 
Young's  officiating^  at  Bromley-College^  whichj  as  I  remember, 
was  about  six  weeks,  he  went  under  an  ill  character  of  his  wicked 
living ;  particularly  I  have  heard  him  brag,  before  Mr.  Roman  and 
others^  that  he  could  counterfeit  any  man's  hand  in  England. 

Witness  my  hand  the  Ist  of  Sept.  1692. 

WALSINGHAM  KING. 

Now,  because  this  is  the  proper  place,  I  have  here  ready  foi^  mf 
reader,  as  I  promised  him,  tne  mtire  letter  which  Robert  Yoviig 
wrote  out  of  Newgate,  to  the  widows  of  the  college  at  Bromley; 
whereof  I  cited  before  some  honest  truths,  aud  quaint  expressions : 

,   MADAM,       '     • 

BEGGING  your  pardon  for  this  my  rude  attempt,  I  bunkbly 
crave  leave  thtis  tor  set  forth  my  present  miserable  condition 
unto  you,  aiid  all  the  rest  of  the  worthy  gentlewomen  belonging  to 
that  college,  to  whom,  I  hope,  you  will  communicate  this*.  I  have 
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been  alaiort  twelve  meikths  aprMoner,  confined,  dettituta  of  (nends, 
Money,  &c.  so  that  it  hath  been  purely  the  providence  of  God  that 
hath  hitherto  supported  me^  I  thank  God  my  confinement  was  not 
occasioned  either  by  murder  or  felony,  or  any  ill  thing;  but  an 
Irishman,  (whom  I  pray  God  foreive)  swore  against  me,  that,  by 
iiertue  of  bills,  I  raised  money  for  the  use.  of  King  James.  Now,  to 
make  you  sensible  that  I  never  acted  any  such  thing,  and  that  those 
things,  which  were  laid  to  my  charge,  were  as  ftdse  as  hell;  ycm 
may  remember,  that,  during  my  abode  among  you,  and  amidst 
the  wont  of  times,  I  was  one  who  stood  up  for  the  vindication  off 
the  church  of  England,  and  altogether  against  the  Roman  catho- 
licks;  whereas,  if  ¥  had  not  a  member  of  the  church  of  England 
beeib  then  was  the  time  (when  authority  was  on  my  side)  to  lift 
up  my  head ;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  as  you  can  all  bear  me  witness,  I 
stood  in  the  gap  against  their  doctrine  and  clandestine  actions :  all 
which,  me-thinks,  is  sufficiently  demonstrable,  that  they  have  lain 
to  my  charge  things  that  I  know  not  of;  yet  for  the  same  a  fine  was 
laid  upon  me,  under  which  I  now  labour,  to  the  great  disquiet  of 
my  soul,  and. the  starving  of  my  natural  body,  which,  if  n4>t  sup- 
ported, will  suddenly  (being  not  able  to  subsist  any  longer)  be  trans- 
formed into  its  first  matter.  May  it  therefore  please  you,  and  all 
the  vertuoiis  gentlewomen  of  that  college,  so  far  to  cast  a  compa^ 
siooate  eye  on  my  moat  miserable  and  despicable  condition,  as  to 
extend  your  charitable  benevolence  towara  my  enlargement  hore 
hence,  and  send  it  me  this  week  by  a  trusty  hand.  The  reason  why 
I  bei;^  it  this  week,  is  because  I  have  employed  one  to  remove  me 
to  the  king's-bench,  where  I  expect  my  freedom,  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  some  empfey,  whereby  to  keep  soul  and  body  together ;  but, 
if  continued  here,  I  shal  perish  out  of  pure  want :  therefore  I  hope 
von  will  putt  on  bowels  which  are  human,  and  knd  your  helping 
hand  to  a  fallen  brother.  I  pray  God  incline  your  hearts  to  do 
things  for  God's  glory  and  the  good  of  the  church ;  and  I  beg  leave 
to  temain 

Your  most  humble  servant, 

and  affectionate  brother  in  the  Lord, 

ROBERT  YOUNG. 

My  most  humble  service  to  you  all  in  general,  whom  I  pray  God 

keep  and  support  now  and  for  ever.     '  ^ 

I  have  lately  given  me  30s.  taward  my  removal  to  the  King^s-bencb, 

but  it  wikcoat  4l. 

Krcct  for  me  at  the  masters  side  debtors,  in  Newgate,  London. 

For  Mrs.  Young,  or  Mrs.  Traige,  widows,  or  any  other  widows  of 

'  the  college  in  Bromley  in  Kent. 

I  amn^w  attending  Robert  Young  in  his  next  stages  to  St.  Albans 
and  Litchfield,  where  he  managed  his  business  for  a  time  without 
Mary  Hutt,  und  some  time  m  concert  with  her,  and  both  times 
like  himself/ 
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The  seasen,  indeed^  of  his  ccnning  to^  and  actihg  in  these  pl«ce# 
.w9Jif  ofallotherB,  most  proper  to  conceal  the  impadeut  knareriei' 
he  practised  there,  and  in  the  parts  thereabont^  it  being  towards^ 
the  hitter  end  of  the  year  1688,  and  thebe^'nning  of  1689,  {^^l 
very  tinii?  when  all  men's  minds  were  amused  with  greater  matters/ 
and  intent  upon  the  revolution  of  the  government,  which  happened 
daring  that  interval)  for,  as  it  is  usuaUy  found,  that  the  little  mean' 
thieves  and  pick-purses  are  wont  to  have  the  greatest  harvest  in* 
places  where  there  is  the  greatest  bustle  and  croud,  and  lArhefe 
they  find  most  quarrels  and  frays ;  so  this  great  rogue  could  noC 
wish  for  a  fitted  occasion  to  escape  unperceived  in  his  cheats,  than 
when  there  was  such  an  universal  combustion  in  all  parts  of  the 
nation,  and  when  men  were  generally  more  solUcitous  to  save  their 
lives  than  their  pockets. 

And,  accordingly,  he  made  use  of  this  opportunity,  both  at  St  Al- 
bans and  Litchfield,  to  the  best  advantage  for  his  designs ;  so  that 
I  find  a  world  of  new  mattei*  rising  up  before  me,  both  that  city, 
and  that  town,  and  all  those  countries  resounding,  to  this  day,  with 
the  noise  of  his  and  his  pretended  wife's  forgeries,  and  other  their 
lewd  pranks. 

But,  out  of  mere  compassion  to  my  reader,  and,  indeed,  weari* 
ness  in  myself,  I  will  reduce,  into  as  narrow  a  compass  as  I  can,  that 
part  of  their  history,  which  else,  perhaps,  would  have  proved  more 
copious  than  any  of  the  rest. 

It  may  therefore  suffice,  that  I  only  give  aome  few  undoubted^ 
proofs,  to  justify  what  I  have  already  affirmed  of  hit  behaviour  at 
St.  AlbanSy  and  at  Litchfield.  First,  here  ar«  two  letters  to  give  an' 
account  of  his  general  conversation  at  Litchfield  ;  and  then  several 
other  letters  and  informations  concerning  the  notorious  forgeries, 
which  he  practised  on  Mr.  Clark  of  Northampton,  Mr.  Mathew  of 
Daventry,  and  Mr.  Olds  oi  Coventry  ;  and  also  die  depositions  of 
Robert  Young's  own  servant,  and  Mary  Young  herself  at  Litch* 
field ;  and,  lastly,  the  forged  bills  and  letters  of  advice,  by  which 
they  accomplished  all  these  cheats. 

First,  A  letter, to  me,  concerning  Robert  Younge's  Life,  during  hit 
stay  at  Litchfield,  from  a  reverend  clergyman  of  that  cathedral, 

MTLORD,  LdtcMeld,  July  23,  1692. 

I  Received  this  inoming  your  lordship's  of  the  twentieth  instant, 
and  have  here  inclosed  as  much,  as  the  shortness  of  time  would 
permit,  of  Young's  carriage  in  this  place.  I  shall  be  glad,  if  this 
may  help  to  clear  the  innocent,  and  detect  the  fraud  of  villains. 

Robert  Young,  who  pretended  to  be  an  Irish  clergyn^an,  and  to 
have  good  church-preferment  in  Ireland,  and  a  considerable  tem- 
poral estate,  lived  for  some  time  in  Litchfield,  and  lodged  with  one 
Moreton,  who  kept  a  publick  house. 

During  his  being  here,  he  was  observed  to  have  store  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  some  plate. 

He  kept  his  man  and  two  horses,  and  rode  ofUn  abroad,  but,  at 
many  observed|  more  like  a  highwayman  than  a  divine.    Before 
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he  left  this  place^  be  went  to  lodge  at  a  privfite  house,  wbeie  the 
gentlewoman's  maid  was  debauched,  and,  some  say,  by  bim. 

He  made  love  to  a  gentleman's  daughter  in  Tamworth>  and,  in 
all  likelihood,  had  married  her,  if  a  woman  had  not  come  hither, 
whom  he  owned  to  be  his  wife.  . 

It  is  said,  he  would  have  given  his  man  money  to  hare  killed  tbia 
woman,  whom  be  owned  to  be  his  wife  ;  which  when  tlie  man  re- 
fused to  do,  he  att^empted  to  kill  bim. 

He  was  arrested  here  first  for  debt,  and  afterwards  for  taking  biflv 
of  exchange  out  of  the  mail,  and,  from  this  prison,  was  removed  to 
Newgate.  There  is  one  Mr.  Matbew  at  Daventry,  who,  as  I  bear; 
can  give  more  account  of  Young's  rogueries.     I  am. 

Your  lordship's,  &c. 

'       L.   A. 

Secondly,  The  substance  of  a  letter  to  Sir  R.  R.  from  a  person  of 
worth  and  credit  at  Litchfield,  to  the  same  purpose  as  the  former : 

SIR. 

X  Have  made  the  utmost  inquiry  I  can  into  Young's  behaviour, 
-*-  whilst  he  was  at  Litchfield,  which  was  not  above  a  quarter  ofa 
year,  or. thereabouts.  When  be  came  first  hither^  he  was  very  fuh 
of  money  and  plate ;  pretended  to  be  a  dean  in  Ireland,  and  to 
have  a  plentiful  estate  there,  and  to  have  brought  the  monev  and 
plate  thence.  So  soon  as  he  became  a  little  acquainted,  he  began 
to  inquire  out  for  a  fit  person  to  make  bim  a  wife,  and  presently  fell 
in  league  with  a  woman  at  Tamworth  (who  was  to  have  a  thousand 
pounds  to  her  portion)  and  had  prevailed  with  her  to  marry  bim, 
as  he  himself  boasted  ;  but,  while  it  was  injicrt^  there  came  a  wo- 
man hither,  who  said  she  was  his  wife,  and  who,  doubtless,  was  so; 
and  the  villain,  as  his  man  reported,  would  have  hired  him  to  have 
killed  her,  and,  upon  his  refusal,  endeavoured  to  kill  bim.  Before 
became  to Lit^^hfield,  it  seems,  be  had  been  for  some  time  at  St. 
Albans,  where,  by  courting  the  post-master's  daughter,  he  obtain- 
ed the  privilege  of  looking  into  the  pacquets,  and  by  that  means  got 
divers  letters  into  bis  custody,  which  had  bills  for  return  of  money 
inclosed  in  them  ;  with  which  he  posted  his  wife  to  London,  who 
there  received  a  good  part  of  the  money.  This  we  know  by  the  re- 
lation of  Mr.  Olds,  a  mercer  in  Coventry,  and  of  another  mercer  in 
Daventry;  the  former  of  which,  coming  hither  and  surprising  him, 
while  he  had  money  and  plate  lefl,  got  as  much  in  value,  as  satisfied 
his  biQ ;  and  the  latter,  being  sent  hither  by  him,  in  two  or  three 
days  afler,  seized  bis  person,  and  got  him  committed  to  the  town- 
gaol,  and  thence  removed  him  to  London^  where  he  was  tried,  and 
convicted  of  these  and  some  other  such  roguish  practices,  and  pil- 
loried for  them. 

Sir,  I  am,  &c. 


I 
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niirdlvy  A  Letter  to  me  from  Mr.  Allestree,  Minister  of  DaveH-  , 
try,  toucolDg  Robert  Young's  demeanor  at  Litcbfield,  and  parti • 
cularly  his    forging  Bills  of  Exchange,  under  the  Names  of  Mr. 
Olds  and  Mr.  Mathew. 

uj  LORD,  DaotfUn/y  Sept,  20j  1692. 

Have,  in  obedience  to  your  lordship's  desires,  inquired  con- 
cerning  the  villainies  that  Robert  Young  has  perpetrated  here, 
and  made  this  place  the  stage  thereof,  and  I  am  furnished  with  such 
unquestionable  intelligence,  and  such  abundance  of  matter  of  this 
kind,  that  does  sufficiently  discover  the  disposition  of  the  man,  and 
the  pravity  of  bis  mind,  that  he  is  prepared  by  nature,  custom,  or 
.  indigence,  for  any  sort  of  wickedness :  so  that  knowing  certainly 
the  many  cheats  he  has  acted  here,  and  in  our  neighbourhood^ 
without  compunction  or  remorse,  it  is  no  wonder  to  me,  that,  by 
degrees,  he  is  risen  at  last  to  attempt  the  hfe  of  others,  by  the  traide 
of  lorgery,  and  swearing  men  into  treasonable  acts  and  associations. 
About  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1688,  we  were  alarmed  with  tbe 
news- of  a  notorious  cheat  that  had  been  Practised  upon  Mr.  Ship- 
ton  in  Tri day-street,  by  a  villain  who  had  forged  the  hand  of  Mr. 
Justice  Mathew,  of  this  town,  and  copied  his  letters  so  exactly, 
that  he  himself  could  not  discover  the  diflerence  by  the  strokes  of 
the  pen,  or  disown  the  writing  upon  view,  but  only  by  being  con- 
scious to  himself  that  he  had  never  written,  or  set  his  hand  to  any 
paper  of  that  moment  and  importance  ;  so  that  Mr.  Shipton,  who 
was  his  correspondent  in  London,  was  easily  imposed  upon  by  the 
similitude  of  hands,%nd  paid  two-hundred  pounds  upon  a  pretend- 
ed bill  drawn  upon  him  from  Mr.  Mathew.  When  the  following 
post  gave  notice  of  the  payment  of  the  money,  and  also  of  the  order 
that  was  followed  therein,  all  endeavours  were  speedily  used  to  ap- 
prehend and  discover  the  impostor,  and  many  journies  were  under- 
taken into  several  countries,  in  pursuit  of  him ;  but  all  inquiry  and 
search  for  the  detection  of  the  theft,  and  of  the  author,  were  fhiitless 
and  unsuccessful,  till  it  happened,  after  some  considerable  distance 
of  time,  that,  the  news  of  this  cheat  spreading  far  and  wide,  one 
Mr.  Olds  of  Coventry  sent  word  to  Mr.  Mathew,  that  he  had  been 
formerly  cheated  of  fourteen  pounds,  that  he  had  discovered  the 
rogue  that  had  forged  his  hand,  and  that  he  had  given  him  satii^ 
faction  for  his  money.  He  did  not  know  but  this  might  be  the  man 
that  had  put  the  like  trick  upon  him  in  a  greater  sum,  and  referred 
it  to  his  consideration,  whether  it  would  be  worth  his  while  to  go  so 
far  as  Litchfield  for  enquiry  and  satisfaction.  It  will  not  be  im- 
proper in  this  place,  my  lord,  to  trace  things  from  the  beginning, 
and  examine  how  Mr.  Olds  came  by  this  intelligence,  that  help^ 
him  to  the  recovery  of  his  money ;  the  cheat  that  was  put  upon  him 
was  of  an  ancient  standing,  and  he  had  been  a  long  time  under  the 
sense  of  the  loss  of  his  money,  without  any  expectation  ever  to  re- 
trieve it.  Now  this  Young,  who  had  practised  these  rogueries  upon 
him,  and  divers  others,  and  by  these  frauds  had  linecf  his  pockets 
with  a  competent  sum,  both  of  gold  and  silver,  repairs  to  Litchfield 
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ID  a  decent  habit ;  pretetidB  faimielf  an  Iriih  proteatant  and  reftigee, 
one  that  was  persecuted  for  rigfateoagnen,  and  had  lost  all  for  the 
take  of  the  gospel.  The  dean  and  prebendaries  believe  him,  and 
receive  him  with  a  great  deal  of  civility,  chanty,  and  humanity, 
permitting  him  to  preach  in  their  several  courses,  that  so  their 
benevolence  to  him  might  be  greater,  and  seem  like  an  act  of  jnstice, 
and  the  discharging  of  a  debt. 

In  this  pomp,  with  aB  manner  of  accommodation,  he  resides  a 
long  time  among  them  at  Litchfield,  and  follows  the  sports  that 
were  suitable  to  the  season,  whilst  his  wife,  by  his  instructions,  is 
carrying  on  her  usual  cheats  at  London,  Now  having  represented 
himself  a  batchelor,  he  made  his  court  to  a  young  woman,  and  had 
advanced  tkr  in  her  esteem ;  but  the  detection  of  his  rogueries 
broke  <fff  the  intrigue.  For,  his  wife  sending  him  word  that  she 
was  coming  down  to  him,  he  went  forth  one  morning  with  his  ser* 
vant  (who  carried  his  gun  after  him)  a  shooting,  and  there  propos- 
ed to  him  the  killing  of  her,  offering  him  a  great  reward  for  his 
pains.  Buty  the  motion  being  rejected  with  abhorrence^  he  threat- 
ened to  be  revenged  of  him,  and  cut  his  throat. 

The  man,  believing  his  pnaster  was  very  serious  in  his  threaten- 
ings»  and  that  he  would  accomplish  his  malice,  when  privacy  and 
night  favoured  him,  run  away  from  his  service ;  and  knowing  the 
cheat,,  that  had  been  acted'  upon  Mr.  Okis,  repaired  as  fast  as  he 
was  able  to  Coventrv*  to  give  him  notice  of  it ;  and  he  accordingly 
went  down  to  Litchfield,  charged  Mr.  Young  with  the  forgery, 
who^  ntther  than  be  would  hazard  the  losing  of  his  credit  and  his 
station  with  the  prebends,  gave  him  satisfaction  immediately. 

And  now,  my  lord,  1  am  arrived  at  the  point  of  time,  which 
made  way  for  the  discovery  of  Mr*  Mathew's  cheat ;  the  account 
of  which  I  wiU  choose  to  give  you  m  his  own  words,  and  insert  in 
the  body  of  this  letter : 

*  About  the  latter  end  of  l^ruary,  168^8,  one  Mary  Young  had 
'  a  bill  of  nine  pounds  on  Mr*  Shipton,  which  said  sum  she  received 

*  the  fourth  of  March  following,  of  him,  at  the  Sevjcn  Stan  in  Fri- 

*  day-street.  On  the  nineteenth,  and  on  the  twenty-first  of  the  said 
'  March,  both  my  letters  of  cash  concerns  were  opened,  transcrib- 
'  ed,  and  counterfeited ;  and  advice  given  of  a  two-hundred  pounds 

*  biD,  whkh  was  also  counterfeited ;  upon  which  Mr.  Shipton  paid 
'  to  the  said  Mary  Young  two-hundred  pounds,  the  twenty-second 
'  of  March  following.    Robert  Young  lay  at  St  Albans^  as  was  sup- 

*  posed,  and,  by  corrupting  the  post-master  there,  had  opportunity 
^  of  counterfeiting  my  letters :    some  time  after,  the  said  Mary 

*  Young  was  taken  at  the  Maiden-head  and  Three  Kings  in  Cheap* 
'side,  .with  a  counterfeit  bill  on  Mr.  Billers,   pretended  to  be 

*  drawn  by  Mr.  Joseph  Olds  of  Coventry ;  bhe  was  then  chaiged 
'  with  the  cheat  she  had  put  upon  Mr.  Shipton,  and  waa  copnmit* 
'  ted  to  Wood-street  Compter,  from  whence  she  removed  henelf  to 

*  the  King*»-Bench,  in  Southwark,  and»  when  the  fire  htcke  ont 

*  therCj  made  her  escape. 
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*  About  tbe  tenth  of  December  following  I  heard  <^  their  being 
'  at  Litchfield,  and  immediately  went  down  post ;  came  thither 
'  about  twelve  at  night,  and  in  the  morning  beset  the  house  where 
'  Robert  Young  lodged;  and,  after  above- an  hour's  search,  found 
^  him  in  the  cellar  hidden  under  a  stack  of  furze.  At  his  first  ap- 
^  prehension  he  owned  tbe  cheat,  and  offered  his  globes  and  books 

*  fbr  satisfaction ;  but,  they  being  refused,  he  denied  all.  His  wife 
'  also  said,  before  the  magisfrate,  that  was  the  first  time  ever  he 
'  had  seen  her,  though  his  servant  swore  that  they  had  lived  years 
'together,  and  that  she  had  borne  him  several  children.  From 
'  Litchfield  they  were  brought  to  London,  and  tried  the  fifteenth  of 
'  January,  16899  where,  upon  full  evidence^  they  were  found  guilty* 

*  of  cheating  and. forgery :  and  were  sentenced  to  stand  in  the  pi^ 
'  lory  in  Cheapside,  and  at  the  Royal-Exchange,  and  fined  one 
'  hundred  marks  :  the  first  day  of  the  term  following  to  stand 
^  in  the  pillory  in  Westminster,  and  fined  one-hundred  marks 
'  more :  his  wife  the  same  punishment,  but  her  fine  was  but  twenty 
« mark^.  *  • 

My  Lord,  I  should  be  very  glad,  <&c.  as  being 

Your  lordship's,  &c. 

CHARLES  ALLESTREE. 

Fourthly,  A  Letter  from  Mr.  Mathew,  a  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
confirming  the  former  relation  as  to  his  part  in  it : 

MR  ALLESTREE, 

I  Have  given  my  Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester  as  full  an  account  of  that 
rascal  Young,  as  time  will  permit;  but,  if  required,  can  get 
more  particulars  against  him,from  Nortbampton.and  Coventry.  I 
shall  be  very  glad  if  I  can  be  instrumental  to  clear  my  lord  from 
the  imputation  this  villain  has  laid  him  under.  Knowing  how  ready 
a  great  part  of  the  world  is  to  speak  evil  (especially  of  their  sort)  of 
dignities.  Pray  when  you  write  to  his  lordship,  assure  him  that 
I  am, 

Daventry,  His  lordship's,  &c. 

Sept.  12,  1692.  BENJ.  MATHEW 

Fifthly,  The  Information  of  Joseph  Olds  of  Coventry,  Mercer  : 

THE  said  informant  maketh  oath,  that  Mr.  Robert  Young,  the 
person  now  present,  having  cheated,  and  defrauded  him  of  a 
considerable  suth  of  money  (viz.  in  May  or  June,  168S,  by  receipt 
often  pounds,  part  of  a  forged  bill  of  exchange  of  one-hundred 
pounds,  pretended  to  be  drawn  by  this  deponent  upon  Mr.  John 
Bitters  of  London ;  and  in  August  last,  by  receipt  of  thirty-four 
pounds,  ten-shillings,  surreptitiously  received  by  the  said  Mr. 
Young,  or  order,  by  intercepting  two  Dills  of  exchange;  one  drawn 
upon  Mr.  Wootton  in  the  Strand,  for  twenty  pounds,  and  the 
<^her  upon  Joseph  Toovey  cheesemonger,  for  fourteen  pounds,  ten 
millings)  the  said  Mr.  Olds  did  take  out  a  capias  out  of  the  Court 
4»f  Record  in  the  city  of  Litchfield,  and  the  said  Mr,  Young,  bemg 
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privy  to  it«  owned  the  fraud,  and  made  bim.  satiafactioii  thereof ; 
and  drew  out  a  letter  or  note^  importing  an  order,  directed^  as  thia 
deponent  remembers,  to  his  wife,  and  thereby  required  her  to  pay 
a  certain  number  of  pieces  of  gold,  to  the  value  of  about  seven 
pounds ;  and  that  the  woman  now  present,  Mary  Young,  did,  pur- 
suant thereto,  bring  the  number  of  pieces  of  gold,  and  delivered 
them  to  the  said  Mr.  Young,  and  that  the  said  Mr.  Young  deliver- 
ed them  to  this  deponent.  This  deponent  further  saitb,  that  Mr. 
BiUers  (this  deponent's  correspondent  at  London)  in  hi^  letter  to' 
:bim,.  informed  this  deponent,  that  he  had  received  his  letter,  or 
rather  a  copy  of  it,  with  the  advice  of  drawing  a  bill  upon  him  for 
payuaent  of  two-hundred  pounds,  at  sight,  to  Sarah  Harris^  which 
inoaey  b^  had  not  paid,  but  that  tlie  person  that  brought  it  .was 
s^ecured,  and  proved  to  be  the  same  tftat  cheated  Mr.  Shi^ton  of 
two-hundred  pounds,  under  the  name  of  Mary  Young,  or  words  to 
that  effect. 

Gspf.  apud  CmV.  Litcf^dd  super 
'Saeram.  ftm^  Josepki   Olds, 
S^  die  Dteembr.  1689^  coram 

Thomas  Marshall. 
WiB,  Marshall. 


JOSl9>H  OLDS. 


Sixthly,  The  Examination  and  Confession  of  Mary,  the  wife  of 
Robert  Young,  Cleil:,  late  of  Wapping,  near  the  Hermita^ge-stairs, 
at  the  Sign  of  the  Tobacco-Press*  T^ken  the  ninth  Day  of 
December,   1689: 

CITT  OF  LITCBTIBLD,  SS. 

THE  said  examinate  upon  oath  saith,  that  she  was  married  by 
Dean  Dixy  in  Ireland,  at  county  Cavan,  to  the  said  Robert 
Young  about  nine  years  in  July  last ;  and  that  the  said  Mr.  Young 
then  |cept  a  grammar-school  there ;  and  saith,  that  he  was  bene-^ 
fieed  under  the  Bishop  of  Kilmore's  chaplain,  Mr.  Crew,  in  Ire- 
land, and  had  thereby  thirty  pounds  per  annum.    That  she  hath 
had  five  children  by  him,  and  that  the^  are  all  dead.    That  she  did 
go,  by  Older  from  her  husband,  the  said  Robert  Young,  with  a  bill 
upon  Mr.  Richard  Shipton,  a  linnan-draper,  at  the  Seven-staia  in 
Friday-itreety  London,  and  drawn,  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Mathew  of 
Dnventry,  for  two-hundred  poundB ;  and  did  thereupon  demand, 
and  leceiTe  the  said  two-bunared  pounds,  from  the  said  Mr.  Shiptqn, 
about  Fdmiary,  March,  or  April  laat :  which  bill  was  delivered  her 
W  her  said  huaband,  and  the  money  to  him  delivered  by  h^r. 
Tw  her  husband  told  her,  he  gave  the  post-master  of  St.  Albania 
ten  or  fifteen  guineas  to  open  &e  pacquet,  a^d  to  take  out  sQpae 
letters :  bsKk  the  truth  of  this  she  knows  not,  otherwise  than  by  the 
tefoamation  of  the  said  Robert  Young,  her  husband.  That  her  bus- 
bttlidandabe  came  out  of  Ireland  in  May  was  twelve  months;  but 
y$h¥lm  be  iWai^of  is  in  holjr  orders,  she  knows  not,  but  beUercs  ha 
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18 ;  and  says,  that  her  maiden  n^me  waa  Mary  Hutt,  of .  Comity 
Cavan  aforeiaid, 
Capt.  apnd  Civk.  Utck/ield,        ^  MARY  Y0X7NG. 

S  ^  Decembr,  IQS9,  coram. 

Thorn.-  Marshall 
Will.  Marshall. 

THESE  are  true  copiea  of  the  infonnalions  taken  upon  oath^  at 
Uie  city  of  Litchfield,  before  the  justices  of  the  peace  of  the  said 
cky»  asainst  Robert  Youngs  the  day  and  year  abo? esaid :  which 
original  informations  remain  in  the  custody  of  me, 

5  Octob.  1692.  R.  WAK£FI£LQr 

Town-cleric  of  the  said  city. 

THE  aforementioned  Robert  Young  and  his  wife,  being  in  the 
custody  of  the  Sheriff  of  the  city  and  county  of  LitchfieU,  were 
delivered  to  a  messenger  especially  sent  for  them,  in  obedience  to  a 
warrant  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  Rijp^bt  Honourable  Churles 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  Waterford,  and  Wexford,  then  principal  Se- 
cretary of  State;  bearing  date  the  sixteenth  day  of  Docembefv  f  d89. 
by  the  then  sheriff  of  the  said  city,  about  the  twentieth  of  the  said 
month. 

Witness  my  hand,,  the  5th  of  October,  1602. 

R.  WAKEFIELD. 
Town-clerk  of  Lkchfidd* 

Seventhly,  The  Information  of  James  Young,  of  the  City  of  Litch- 
field, Vintner: 

THE  sai4  informant  maketh  oath,  that  he  knows  Mr.  Robert 
Young,  clerk,  now  present,  and  Mary  Young  now  pfesetit ; 
and  that  he  believes  her  to  be  the  said  Mr.  Robert  Young's  wile, 
and  hath  known  them  to  live  at  Wappinga  quarterof  a,  year  to- 
gether, and  dine  together,  and  lie  together;  and  that  they  mrmtriy 
lived  together  in  Dublin ;  and  that  she  had  two  children  by  himtheie, 
'  and  he  owned  her  for  his  wife,  and  the  children  to  be  his ;  and  that, 
since  he  came  over  into  England,  this  deponent  livMlwfth<theB6^iil 
Wapping,  a  quarter  of  a  year ;  and  that  the  said  Mr.  Ri^ert  Yovn^ 
frequented  the  post-house  in  St.  Albans,  and  thait  he  eoortod  the 
post-master's  daughter;  and  that  he  hath  heatd  him  say, the  oaller 
at  the  post-house  (called  John)  brought  him  up  «he  bags  out  of  th^ 
pacqneit,  and  he  opened  and  took  what  lettemhfe  pieased,.  and  hath 
sent  this  deponent,  being  then  his  servant,  to  receive  monies  npoB 
bills  of  exchange,  that  he  had  fetched  from  St.  Albans ;  namely,  14L 
5s«  ftom  a  cheese-monger,  near  the  Cock  in  Aldersgate-street,  Lon- 
don, and  allowed  58.  for  the  speedy  payment  of  it;  and  iKA.  from  a 
man  at  the  Sword  and  Helmet  in  the  Strand,  by  another  bill,  inter- 
cepted by  Mr.  Young  as  aforesaid ;  which  bitt  this  de|Kment  ft* 
chived  by  the  said  Mr.  Young's  order,  and  delivered  the  sam  of 
2(A.  thereof  to  him.    But,  this  deponent  having  not  deHvieved  the    . 
141. 5s.  to  the  said  Mr.  Young,  he  seMxdwd  thia  depeoent,.  aftd»th« 
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•  said  deponent  bid  oine  guineas,  but  never  could  find  it  since ;  and 
fer.tbat  tbia  deponent  would  not  go  to  London  upon  a  message  to 
the  said  Mrs.  Young,  to  brings  her  down  into  the  country,  and  nan{|f 
or  drown  her  coming  down  (for  which  he  offered  this  deponent  6[.) 
the  said  Mr.  Young,  near  Cannost-wood,  or  Wceford-park,  charged 
a  gun,  attempted  to  shoot  this  deponent ;  but,  the  gun  not  going 
off  upon  twice  cocking,  and  his  own  horse  starting  at  the  snapping 
of  the  gun,  this  deponent  wrested  k  from  his  hand,  and  rode  away 
with  it,  tifl  he  came  to  Litchfield,  and  then  discharged  it,  and  car- 
ried it  home  to  the  Tafixjt  in  Litchfield. 

Copt.  Sr  jurat,  apud  Chit.  Litchfield,  JAMES  YOUNG.. 

9*  Decembr.  1689,  coram 

Tbom.  Marshall.        Will  Marshall. 

Eighthly,  The  further  Examination  and  Information  of  James 
Youngs  taken  at  Litchfield  aforesaid,  the  14ih  day  of  December, 
1689: 
^T^HE  said  James  Young  confesaeth,  that  he  bath  heard  the  afore- 

-■•   mentioned  Mr.  Robert  Young  (during  the  time  that  he  lived 
with  the  said  Robert  Young)  confess,  that  the  aforementioned 
Mary  Young  had  received  above  5001.  for  h)m  in  London  within  a 
twelve-monthi  by  bills  of  exchange,  forged  and  surreptitiously  ob- 
tained by  him,  namely,  20(ri.  from  Mr.  Shipton,  and  1501.  from 
some  other  persons,  whose  names  this  examinate  hath  now  forgot ; 
and  that  he  received  301.  himself  from  a  shopkeeper,  and  several 
other  sums  of  money,  which  this  informant  hath  now  forgot ; 
and  that  he  blamed  this  examinate  for  not  receiving  two  other  bills, 
which  the  said  Robert  Youne  would  have  had  this  informant  to 
have  gone  with,  and  devaanded,  and  to  have  received,    Arid  then 
boasted,  that  he  had  himself  received  the  SOl.  abovementioned,  and 
that  he  had  given  the  post-mistress's  son  of  St.  Albans  561.  by 
several  times,  to  let  him  be  privy  to  the  post  bags  and  paequet,  and 
that  he  had  made  use  of  Ihem,  on  these  like  occasions,  all  this  last 
summer;  and  that  he  went  by  the  name  of  Robert  Kendall  in  St. 
Albans,  and  used  to  be  there  sometimes  a  week,  sometimes  a  fort- 
night together,  though  his  habitation  was  at  Wapping.    And  says, 
that  when  this  informant  refused  to  go  with  the  bills,  as  above- 
mentioned,  the  said  Robert  Young  called  him  a  fool,  and  told  him. 
If  he  were  apprehended,  it  wasbutrstand'mg  in  the  pilloiy  an  hour 
Or  two ;  ana  that  it  was  nothing,  be  had  stood  in  the  pilWy  him- 
self, and  had  been  imprisoned  and  laid  in  bolts  at  Suffolk  for  a 
Considerable  time. 

Taken  at  Litchfield,  the  Uth  day  JAMES  YOUNG, 

of  December,   1689,  bcfpre 
•  Thofn.  Marshall. 

THESE  are  jlrue  copies  of  the  informatfond  taken  at  the  city  of 
Litchfield,  befbre  the  justices  of  peace  of  the  said  city,  ^against 
Robert  YcMmg,  the  day  and  year  abovesaid ;  -which  original  infor- 
mations remain  in  the  custody  of  R.  WAKEFIELD, 
$  October,  1692.                                     Town-derk  of  the  said  city. 

.yoL.  X.  H 
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Ninthly,  Tbfe  tttk^^ntl  «e'^9e4»Mftiafmdi«M|j;t»  «m1  Mdb  kt- 
tefs  of  advice,  hj  Whidh  the  MT^fd  i^MMMei  «fM  Mr.  Oi«iliB»  Mr. 
Matbew,  and  Wr.  Oldsirere  tMMdttd  i 

Fint,  T&e  fovged  bill  to  Mr.  K^tidM,  to  Vky  Hoheh  VbMlg  tWeftlj 
pounds,  under  the  naiffe  of  Rot^rtStfitth : 

'  ^orthaxnpton,   tO.Juljf^  lQS'8. 

Mtl.  Kendall,  j^ray  iMty  cat  Thirsday  next  the^ 
sUcitfe  of  twenty,  p^nds  to  Mr.  John  lE^ilips,  ort  -j*    ^  .^^ 
order,  for  the  use  of  Mr.  Robert- Smith,  for  Hke  valewT*^*^*'"^^ 
benrracenrd,  and  plase to  accounteoifyourrean 'friend j 

iroHN  CLAfikfe 

This  to  Mr.  Jonathan  Kendall,  at  the 
3  Pigens  in  Milke-sreet,  JJon'd6h, 

The  Indonanent. 


u 


CKHz-md. 


Setdnd}y,  The  thie  bfll^TMr.  Ghnrke  toMr.  j^^odaill^br  4imMiie 

Mn,  vpon  which  IIm 'first  was  ftN^ged-: 

Mif6i4hMfp9&n,  Jiffy  roth,  1W8. 
ft.  feridaTl,  pny  pay  lyhe  TWWcfay  *fe»t  file  A 
sume  of  twenty  poiWds  to  Mr.^#ottil%ittp»,  T 
or  order,  for  theiTse'df  Mr.  Rbbe*rt'9miWi,ftr'Hlie   >««r-Wi>«Od. 
vallew  hear  reteivd,  aUd  platte  toni<reoMte^<^f  yottr  ^ 
reall  friend 

J^N  CLARKE. 

This  for 'Mr.  Jonathan  iBlen^ll,  at  the 
3  PJfeMS  in  Milke^street,  Ipndon. 

The  lildttrHmmi. 

Juiv  17,  /liiae. 

IpAfD  Mr.  Robert  Sinil^i  €he  tw«iity  f>«anda  iMk  ^aib  ^at 
*^     'NerChaiMptofi, 

JOHN 


thlhiiy,  The^fbrg^d^yfRffom  Mr.  Clarke  to  Afr.  •Hen*A,  &r 
ohe  hundred  flfty  potmds/'^bteh  Mih^  Ywn|f  l«i«i!l«d  snidt^e 
naitie  of  Mliry  (TIarke : 

Northampton,  the  Sthb/OctA.  1)6198.' 

MR.  Kendall,  I  pray  you  pajr  on  e'T\ietfday  ntxi^ 
toMfs.  Mary  Clarke  the  8um^6fdtiehtmdicdj  ,,^|  ,,^  ^^^ 
and  fifty  pounds  for  like  vallew  here  i«5eiv'd,  And|  *»0»-O0s..ooa. 
pbice  to  the  «ocount  of  your  ^AllTf  ieifd,  J 

JOHN  CLaKKS. 

To  *M[r.  jr^aihan  Jfendall,  at  the 
^^Ngdtts  in  MflkMtrttt,  London. 


^9  BpBBB7  VQVNKa^  ^  ^ 

The  IndiQTmMni, 

RECBVIO,  tbe  9«h  of  detdb.  t^«,  tlM  fiilll 
oontento  of  Uiis  bill,  beings  MehnaAred  Mid  V  lML-00t»-004. 
fifty  poiiiidi>  I  sty  received.  jf         * 

The  mark  of 

MARY  I   I   i  CLARKE. 

Fourthly,  The  forged  letter  of  adriee  fram  Mr.  Clarke  to  Mr.  Keo- 
^all,  where  notice  of  ^  of^e  l^nil'^d  fifty  BO|)ad^  bij)  is  if  .s^iie^.  t 

Ma.  KENDiUX. 

T  Am  not  a  littel  tqibled  to.hear  l^r.  Ridly  has  not  paid  you  as* 
-*■  yet  any  momeys;  pray,  i^you  have  not  yet  herd  from  hiin»  seni^ 
by  the  said  post,  and,  if  tbatwill  not  dqe«  pray  let  sume  person  at- 
tend t^c  concern,  and  what  it  costs,  cbarg  to  account.     Pray  also 

pre?  for  the  bill  of  51.  lex^t  Sr  Symon also  the  bill  last  9$q\q|. 

Mr.  ^illamesfor  4l.  8is.'  I  hope  all  will  suddenly,  be  psid;  thebi| 
OT201.  dew  to  WiB.  Oldam,  as  I  sent  last  Munday,  is  p^iopis^  ti^ 
be  broyt  to  your  shop  in  a  littel  tijne.  I  pray  you  send  3  or  4  lines 
under  ritt  to  marchant  Porter,  if  ttie  bill  is  not  accepted ;  but  my 
fceixid  gi^^  n^c  all  assurance  it  will  be  paid  at  the  time.  '  IViy  lqr*ch 
b  a  tery  swet  youth  to  take  up  40l.  of  me  in  such  sort,  and  now  to 
deallsoby  me;  heowesipe  at  lest  15G1.  and  promised  I  should 
have  part  of  that  suddenly,  apd  now  \o  serve  me  tjius*  I  tak^  it  i]^ 
fiigppa  mjn^  h^  i  If  ill  right  to  bim,  and  I  pray^you'  s^nd  tne  doi|r|| 
that  note  he  gave  me ;  if  my  old  lord  should  know  lie  should  deal  so 
by  me,  he  would  be  very  angery .  [I  have  given  a  bill  to  Mrs.  Clarke 
fi^r  150l«  to  be  mid  at  sight ;  I  intreat  you  to  pay  when  she  ofiim^a 
tor  it.]  Also  I  have  ^iv^  ^  bit!  to  Mjr*  Bat^m^n  for  40l.  to  be  paid 
Alderman  Mausson  in  6  davs  after  sight;  also  a  bill  for  251.  to  one 
IftPf  Bay  HI  4  4«J  pr  iwo  «wr>  or  tt  fig^itf  1  ^j|x.y9^r  r^l  firein^ 

JOHV  CLASK& 
Vhj^  f^pr  Mr.  Jooathao  Kendall,  «k  the 
thiee  Pigois  m  MiUtt^steieet,  London.  ^ 

Northmpton,  7tb  of  Octob.  1688. 

SIR,  tliis  is  to  desire  you  to  send  a  le^er  next  p^t  to  Mr.  Sirafra|[ 
Hataon  in  Essecks,  5  miles  from  Bf  aintery,  of  whom  I  handl  tfe!t 
bill  of  lOOl.  payable  the  14th  instant  to  ^r.  HEendall,  ibr  use  of 
Itr.  Jjslm  Whittome,  for,  if  yo^  abould  fai|  uaj  freind  Mr.  KriPi,^t^ 
«f  ihc  pup^eyi^  ^ut  that  tme,  it  n^igli^  hft  a  great pfeju^lsh  Iq  me: 

Sir,  1  am  yourrreind  and  sarvant. 

Next  fot^f  the  f^^  uppn  Mr.  Mathew  apd  Mr.  ^}ptm^  in  the 

same  order. 

nnt,  4*»^  Wftlrom  Mr.  Matbew  to  Mr.  mvim  liSF¥  ¥ffll 

Young  nine  pouq^if 
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MR.  8HIPTON9  Februar,  21.  8S. 

"DAYE  at  sight  of  this  my  bill  to  Mrs.  Mavey  Young,,  iir  to  ht/ 
-*-  assJnes^  nine  poufids,  fbr  the.  same  summ  reoeivd  at  the  Whtafc 
Sheaf,  at  Den  trey,  bey  Your*  freind  and  sarv|int. 

At  the  7  Stares  in 

Friday-street :  JONATHAN  AIATHEW. 

this. 

The  Indorsement, 

JJECEIVJt).  the  4th  of  March,  1688.  ninel  ^ 

-■^t-    pounds,  in  full  of  this  bill.  J      ^  •  ^^  ? 

per  Mary  Young. 

Secondly^  The  forged  bill  for  two  hundred  pounds,  payable'  to 

Mary  Young : 

,  MB. SHXPTON,  March,  IS,  16SS. 

plAYEat  sight  of  this  my  bill  to  Mrs.  Marcy  Young,  or  to  her 

-^     assines,  2()0l.  for  the  same  summreceiv*d  of  her  at  the  Wheat 

Sheafe  at  Den  try,  by 

Your  freind  and  sarvanty    . 
At  the  7  Stares  in 

Friday-street,  JONATHAN  MATHEW. 

this. 

The  Indorsement, 

RECEIVED  the  21th  of  March,  16J<8,.two  1^^,    ^^     _, 
hundred  pound,  in  full  of  this  bill,  /  ^^^:  ^^-    ^^^• 

per  Mary  Young.   . 

Thirdly,  The  forged  letter  of  advice,  in  which,  notice  of  the  two 

hundred  pounds  is  inserted  ; 

SIR,  '  - 

IHavedrawne'abilhon  you  to  pay  Mr.  Sam.  Bird,  or  order,  301: 
[and  a  bill  likewise  on,  you  to  pay  Mrs.  Mary  Young  2001. 
which  pray  pay  her  on  demand.]  Mr.  Woodward  will  pay  you 
ISOOI.  at  least  this  week  or  the  next  following*  Mr.  Compioa  for 
Dey  Wall  100  and  od  pounds  for 

Your  humble  servant, 
J}aintry^9  March,  1688.  BENJ.  MATHEW. 

To  Mr.  Richard  Shipton  at  the  7  Stares 
in  Friday-street,  London. 

Fourthly,  A  true  letter  of  Mr.  Matfaew,  in  the  postscribt  whereof 
forged  notice  is  given  of  the  two-hundred  pounds  bill: 

8IB, 

BE  pleased  to  pay  io  William  P^ytue,  Esq.    or  order.  661.  «nd 
place  71  lOs.  to  accompt  of  Thomas  Lucas,  that  I  have   re- 
ceived of  bim  for  your  use:  who  am^ 

I  hope  you  have  paid  Your  bumble  servant, 

Mrs.  Mary  Young  2001. 

and  Mr.  Sam.  Bird  301.  BENJ.  MATHBW. 

DaifUry,  March2\,  1688. 


AND  ROBEAT  YDUNG,  Sec  101 

Fifthly,  Mr.Mathew'8  letter  io  Mr.  Shipton^upon  notice  of  the  cheat; 

MB.  tmWTOV/ 

T  Have  Jusfnoir  received  a  letter  from  you,  whereiti  you  say  ypu 
-^  have  paid  dOOL  to. Mary  Young.  I  never  received  any  such 
summ,  nor  drew  any  such  bill,  therefore  have  sent  Tom  away  post 
to  letyoa  know  it,  that  if  possible  you  might  retrieve  it. 

Your  servant, 

BENJ.  MATHEW. 

My  fftther  saith  be  never  drew  any  such  bill,  anttTom  will  satisfy 

you  he  hath  not. 

Daintrey,  8  of  the  clock  Friday  night. 

Sixthly^  Mary  Young's  letter  to  Mr.  Mathew,  after  she  had  cheat* 

ed  him  of  two-hundred  pounds. 

8ia» 
npHIS  is  to  give  you  notice^  that  I  hare  borrowed  on  your  credit 
X  from  Mr.  Shipton  200  ponds,  and  when  I  am  able  I  will  pay 
you  again :  the  way  I  got  vour  letter  out  of  the  post-office  in  Lon- 
don^ was  by  feemg  one  of  the  men  that  carried  the  letters  abouC : 
and  by  that  letter  of  advice  1  procured  another  to  be  write^  so  that 
you  need  not  trouble  yourself  any  more.   I  rest, 

M.  Youn^,  alias  Brown,  alias  Stewart, 

alias  Torbus,  alias  Boner,  &c. 
For  Mr.  Jonathan  Mathew  at  Daintrey  near  Coventary. 

These  at  the  Wheat  Sheafe. 

Lastly,  here  are  the  cheats  upon  Mr.  Olds  and  Mr.  BiUers,  all  but 

the  bil!  of  20l.  which  I  have  not  seen. 

First,  The  forged  bill  of  lOOl.  from  Mr.  Olds  to  Mr.  Billers,  June 
12,  1683,  whereof  Robert  Young  only  got  101. 

Coventry,  June  12,  1683. 

BftOTflER  BILLKB8, 

AT  sight  of  my  bill,  bearing  date  June  12,  be  pleased  to  pav 
unto  Mr.  Robert  Young  the  sume  of  a  hundred  pounds,  which 
I  have  received  from  him :  f  have  nothing  els  at  present,  but  this 
letter  of  advice  from  him,  who  is 

Your  loving  brother  and  servant. 

To  Mr.  Billers,  at  the  Three  Kings  JOSEPH  OLDS. 

inCbeapMde,  London. 

June  13,  1683. 
"OECErVED  from  Mr.  John  Billers  the  sume  of  ten  pounds.  Sir, 
•■^    1  say  received  by  jne, 

ROB.  YOUNG, 

Seooadily,  A  true  bill  of  Samuel  Croxal,  upon  Joseph  Young 
to  John  Billers,  for  use  of  Mr.  Olds  lor  14l.  10s.  Aug*  5,  1669. 
Bat  received  by  Robert  Young's  man,  iipon  accoui^of  a  forged 

h3 
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VriIevd  xd8ti»ii  yoto^.  The  9fh  i>f  itug.  fiM. 

AT  site  of  this  my  bill^  or  ten  days  after »  I  pray  pay  to  Mm  Sil- 
lers, or  order,  theiBoiDe  of  foifrteto  poutidi  ten  «hillifi^,  %r 
*^  use  of  Jeaeph  CMds :  make  good  pay  toeat,  and  plaae  k  tio  Ae 
"occompt  of  thy  friend, 

At  Long-Utie  end,  in  AMers- '  ^AM.  CItOSiAlUL 

gate-streate,  Dcmdon* 

Indorsed  thus, 
"lORAY  pay  \o  my  man,  James  Moorten,  the  WitWh  l>iB.    As  «4t- 
-■■    nessmyband.  Aue,  14.  l68d. 

JOHN  MIXERS. 

^'feCEJVET),  tire  14th  August  89,  fourteen  )[>oilnds^efi  shilliiigft, 
-"*  being  the  full  contents  of  this  hi!!,  for  my  Mr.  John  Billers. 

per  JAMES  MORTON. 

Thirdly,  A  true  bill  of  Mr.  Olds,  for  161.  to  Mr.  Billers,  fth.  21, 

88,  for  Sarah  Harrig : 

Eor  10  •  00-4)0  Coventnf^  21  Feb.  lf)88. 

AT  sight  pray  pay  unto  Mr|.  Sarah  Harris  the  summe  of  ten 
piou ads,  value  received  of  her,  as  per  advice  from 

To  Mr.  Jcrirti  and  Berg.  Your  kMring  brother 

Billers,  at  the  3  Kings  atid  aervant, 

in  Cheftpside,  Lond.  JOS£PH  OLDS. 

The  Indorsements 

RECEIVED  February  28ih,  1688-0,  ten  pounds  in  full  of  this 
bill.  per  Sarah  S  H  Harris. 

her  mark. 

Fourthly,  A  false  bill  for  200l.  from  Mr.  Olds,  Atig.  I  a),  16TO,  by 
Xi^hich  Sarah  Harris,  alias  Mary  Young,  was  discovered : 

For  200-00-00,  Coventry,  lOth  Jl^g.   1689. 

A^si^ht,  pray  pay  unto  Mrs.  Sarah  Harris  the  suBioie  of  two 
hundred  povads,  value  received  of  Tier,  as  per  advice  from 

Your  loving  brother  and  servaot, 

*     JOSEPH  OLDS. 

I^thly,  AYalse  letter  from  Mr.  Olds,  whepetn  advice  of  die  £Ml. 

bill  is  inserted,    ^tfg.  11,  89. 

YOURS  of  the  6th  instant  received—  and  mind  the  contents—  my 
*dein*  wife  ia  but  pdorly-^  and  mudh  as  when  at  Coventfy^-'isbe 
<lMa  cdntittlle  oaillg  the  flieans  trent  for—  the  Lord  sftnctitfy  ihem 
Iferlier  giiod— ^f«y  accept  and  p^y  my  2001.  bill  at  sifht  to  Mtk* 
Sarah  Harris,  or  order,  I^^  78.  value  of  herself.    Mr.  W4 


AND  ROBERT  YMJNO,  &c. 


]03r 


not  9M  yet  accept  the  15L  bill— says  muat  fir^t  write  to  London, 
where  his  money  lays,  and,  if  can  get  it  paid  there,  shall  know 
next  week,  with  kind-  respects  and  service  to  you  and  my  sister. 
Rest,  in  souks  hast,  Yeujr^ 

For  Mr.  Bcnj.  Billers,.  JOSEPH  OLDS, 

at  the  S  Kings  in 
Chespside.  ^         Coventry,  Aug.  11,1 680. 

Pcib^O^  my  reader  may  wofidi^r  why  I  have  been  so  accurate  in 

iiuf^  dii>WQ  at  large  all  tb^se  true  and  forged  bilU  of  exchange,' 
i|nd  letters  of^ic^^  Bu(  the  reason  ^s,  I  have  had,  ^^r  spme  ttnie, 
and  have  now  at  this  present  all  the  origin^U  of  tl\em  in  my  keep- 
ing; I  bavc  sWewn  them  to  very  many  p^^pns  of  great  sagacity, 
both  of  the  nobility  and  clergy,  both  of  scholars  and  merchants  : 
and/  After  an  exact  view  and  comparison  of  them  distinctly,  line  by 
line,  wordT>y  word,  letter  by  letter,  I  must  say,  all  that  have  seen 
theip  were  str%i)gely  astonished  at  the  surprising  similitude  be- 
tween the  false  writings  and  the  true :  and  they  have  done  Robert 
Youug  this  justice,  as  to  pronounce  them  all  to  be  groat  master- 
pieces of  forgery.         ■  - 

Ear  my  part  I  will  only  ^,  that,  since  h^  could  perform  all  this 
only  with  two  haads,  how  many  names  soever  he  hadi  meat  cer- 
taioiy  woe  would  have  been  to  all  this  citizen^  and  traders  of  Eng- 
land by  fifclse  bills  of  exchange ;  woe  to  all  the  noblemen^  bishops, 
aad  yenlleaaen,  by  (Use  plots  and  associ%tions,  if  pnce  Robert 
YflHiig  CfHild  have  bad  his  wish,  and  beep  another  Brkrtus  with  an 
hundred  hand^  which  I  a««ure  my  reader  is  no  flight  of  mine>  but 
hisowjain^is  U^torfropi  Bury  to  Archbishop  Sanproft,   paf;e  72. 

]^y  reader  having,  by  this  time,  foup.d  t))at  Robert  Yoiing  bad 
ap  oftien  deserved  K^wgate^  will  now,  I  supppse,  be  gl^d  tp  see  bim 
brought  thither  to  his  ovu  home. 

3vt  first  (according  to  t))e  course  of  my  method)  1  must  shew 
t(iat  he  was  sent  for  up  from  Litchfield  for  treasonable  practices 
against  tlye  government,  which  was  done  l>y  this  follotving  warrant 
nSni  thp  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  : 

Gkarka  Earl  of  Shrewsbvfy,  Waterford,  and  jr^J^'ord,  i^c.  oju  of  tb€ 
fiords  of  Hu  Majtttjfi  most  HonourMe  Prif^jfrCouticil,  (fnd  prm* 
dftd  Sgcretary  oj  State, 

THESE  are,  in  his  majesty's  name,  to  authorise  and  require  you 
(taking  %  constable  tq  your  assist^pce)  to  search  fy^*  a^ijie, 
3 ad  appreb^d  tbc  persons  of  Robert  Young,  Mf  jgr  Young^  ap4 
as»^  Vov^g,  for  dapg^srous  and  tfca^o^ble  pcaptices  ^g^^inst  tho 
gW^rai^eyiit,  a»4  them  to  bripg  l^efcfc  ipfi,  tp  ^f r^jc  to  t^^h  majt- 
ters  as  shall  on  his  majesty^'s  behalf  be  objected  agj|jn^  them :  and^ 
for  S9  dpi^gf  ^^^  ^\^^^^  ^^  y^^^  warrapt.  Afid  herein  all  m^ors, 
justice  of  the  peace,  copstables,  and  otb^r  hisms^esty's  oncers 
civil  ^^  milita^,  are  to  be  assisting  tp  you.  Given  at  the  Court 
at  \V^9iaii'tie  16th  day  of  December,'  1.689- 

H  4 
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To  Henry  Legat,  one  of  the 
messengers  of  his  majesty's 
chamber  in  ordinary. 

Robert  Young,1  Left  in  custody,  the  30th    • 

and.  f     of  December,   89,    by 

James  Young,J      Mr.  Legat. 

■ 

By  Fertue  of  this  warrant  ve  find  Mr.  Legat,  the  messenger^ 
brought  Robert  from  the  gaol  at  Litchfield,  to  the  Gate-house 
in  Westminster ;.  whither,  as  soon  as  he  came  to  town,  he  procured 
his  prisoner  to  be  removed.  For,  being  more  cautious  than  some 
other  messengers  since,  he  would  not  charge  himself  with  the  safe 
keeping  of  so  dangerous'  a  guest,  as  he  soon  perceived  him  to  be* 

By,  the  way,  Mr.  Legat  himself  has  told  me  of  on^  passage,  in 
their  journey  up,  which,  I  believe,  my  reader  will  thank  him  for. 
It  is,  that  Robert  Young  desired  him  to  stop  and  call  at  a  little  ale- 
house  upon  the  road,  where  they  found  a  very  old  mean  fellow, 
who  (as  Robert  declared)  was  his  father ;  and,  which  is  yet  more 
strange,  the  old  fellow  owned  him  to  be  his  son. 

And,  since  that  time,  Mr.  Legat,  being  in  Ireland,  met  by  chance 
the  same  old  man  in  the  streets  of  Limerick,  after  it  was  deKvered 
up  to  the  English.  Whereupon,  taking  acquaintance  again  with  him, 
by  inquiry,  he  found  that  he  went  about  in  that  country,  getting  a  ipoas 
livelihood  by  professing  himself  to  be  a  fortune-teller  and  a  conjurer. 
So  that  thus  ht  we  have  a  pretty  account  of  Robert  Young's  gene* 
alogy,  down  from  the  Duke  of  Lenox  to  the  Irish  conjurer. 

From  the  Gate-bouse  (as  I  have  already  said)  he  was  renioved  by 
the  lord  chief  justice's  order  to  Newgate :  where,  if  my  resder,  and 
I 'myself,  were  not  quite  tired  with  him,  I  have  plenty  of  instances 
to  prove  that  he  was  always  the  same.     One  I  will  give : 

During  his  being  prisoner  there,  whilst  none  questioned  but  he 
was  ill  holy  orders,  he  clandestinely  married  a  fellow  gaol-bird  of 
his  to  a  young  heiress.  For  which  vile  fact,  so  esteemed  even  in 
Newgate,  being  more  severely  treated  than  before,  he  wrote*  cap- 
tain Richardson  a  letter  under  his  own  hand,  which  1  have  seen ; 
wherein  he  tries  to  excuse  himself  for  so  great  a  crime,  by  an  argu- 
ment that  is  somewhat  singular,  and  may  be  reclconed  aB  one  of 
his  most  ingenious  shifts. 

It  is  to  this  sense,  '  Do  not  you  (says  he)  noble  captain,  allow 
'  any  artificer  and  handicrafts-man,  that  you  have  here  in  prison, 
'  to  work  at  his  own  trade,  to  keep  himself  from  sUrving  ?  And 
'  why  then  should  I  be  denied  to  get  bread  for  me,  and  my  wife,  by 
'  making  use  of  my  function  ?' 

But,  to  return  to  that  which  is  more  pertinent  to  my  purpose, 
in  Newgate  Rot)ert  and  Mary  w^re  kept,  till  they  were  tried,  and 
condemned,  for  the  forgeries  above-mentioned;  as  the  records  here 
ensuing  will  shew,  though  I  produce  but  one  a-piece  for  each  of  • 
them,  for  brevity's  sake. 
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London,  ss.  Defter.  Gaol,  Donm.  Regit  Sf  Rtgm.  de  Newgate  tent 

pro  civitat.  Ixmd,  apud  Justice  Hall  in  le  CHd  Bayfy, 
London,  die  Mercur.  (scilt.J  6^  decimo  die  JanmarH 
An,  Regni  Dom.  noet.  Will.  4*  ^or.  nunc  Regis  ^ 
Regin.  Anglice.  Src.    Prtn^a. 

Tl  OBERT  Young  *,  alias  Smith,  fin.  Cent  k  commititur,  &:c.  Sc 
■^-^  ponatur  stare,  in  &  sup.  Filler,  unodie  CombiQ  prope  £xcam- 
bium  London.  &  al.  die  }n  Cheapside*  London,  ab  iiora  undecima 
ante  merid.  usq ;  hor.  prhn,  post  merid.  in  utroq ;  eorund.  sepai^t. 
dier.  cum  Papir.  script,  supra  caput  su.  ostens.  ofPens.  eju8/&  tunc 
reducatur  ad  Newgate  in  ea  salv.  Custod.  quousq ;  fin.  su.  praedict. 
solver  it. 

T^'ARY  Young*  fi  fi"  xx"  Sc  committitur,  &c.  k  ponatur  stare 
-^*-*-  sup,  sedile  aiite  &  prope  Pillor.  uno  die  in  Comhill  prope  Ex- 
cambium  London,  k  al.  die  in  Cheapside  London,  ab  hor.  undecima 
ante  merid.  usq ;  hor.  prim,  post  merid.  in  utroq  ;  eorund.  separat. 
dier^  cum  Papir.  script,  supra  Caput  su.  ostens.  offend,  ejus,  8c  tunc 
reducatur  ad  Newgate  in  ea  salv.  Custod.  quousq;  fin.  su.  soWerit, 

Thus  Robert  Young  and  his  wife  again  passed  their  well-known 
road  of  the  pillory.  But  being  brought  back  to  Newgate  for  want 
of  paying  their  fines ;  to  inable  them  thereunto,  he  fell  at  last  up- 
on this  damnable  contrivance  of'  an  association,  as  the  consumma* 
tton  cf  all  his  rillainies. 

I  hat^e  already  toM  by  what  means  he  came  to  be  so  skilful  in 
Artrhbjshdp  Sancroft's  hand,  and  mine;  how  he  got. a  pattern 
whereby  to  forge  my  Lord  Comfoury's,  his  lordship  cannot  re- 
member. But  my  Lord  Salisbury's,  and  my  Lord  Marlborough's, 
he  obtained  partly  by  the  sanie  craft  as  he  did  mine-;  that  is,  by 
wnting  to  my  Lord  Marlborough  under,  bis  true  name  of  Robert 
Young ;  to  my  Lord  Salisbury  under  the  name  of  Robert  Yaiea, 
to  inquire  of  the  character  of  some  servants  they  never  had :  to 
which  false  letters  they  also  unawares  returned  true  answers,  under 
their  own  hands ;  which  he  thereupon  falsified. 

In  the  same  manner  he  procured  Sir  Basil  Firebrace's  hanct  by 
sending  him  a  ciyil  letter,  under  the  feigned  name  of  Robert  Yar- 
ner,  a  justice  of  peace  at  Marlow  in  Buckinghamshire,,  and 
earnestly  recommending  to  him  a  wild  son  of  his  for  an  apprentice ; 
professing  he  would  not  stick  at  any  money,  if  Sir  Basil  would  take 
him  under  his  care :  withal  '  desiring  an  answer  from  him  under 
*  his  hand  by  the  bearer,  his  man ;'  which  he  had :  and  thereupon 
Sir  Basil  was  entered  into  the  association.  ^ 

But,  lest  my  reader  should  think  that  the  single  framing  of  one 
association  was  employment  enough  in  matters  of  state,  for  so  fer* 
tile  a  brain,  and  so  artificial  a  hand  a^  Robert  Young's,  during  the 
whole  two  years  and  four  months  that  he  lay  prisoner  in  Newgate ; 

•  For  di^^tlng  Mr.  Kendal  of  twenty  poandf,  by  a  ooonterfeit  bill  of  exchange,  by 
hxm  forged  iu  Uie  name  of  Mr.  Clark. 

t  For  cheating  Ur.  Shipton  of  two  haudred  poand«,  by  a  oonnterfeit  bill  of  eachange, 
in  the  name  of  Mr.  Mathew. 
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I  havc-^M  stonp  mose  to  tell  of  him^  and  thtp  I  abaS  have  dfim ; 
at  indead  I  well  may;  for  after  this  aaaociatioi^^  and  this  other  «tory 
ef  the  like  nature  I  am  going  to  relate,  I  think  it  may  juatTy  be  con- 
eluded,  that  scarce  ever  any  mortal  man  baa  reached  to  a  deeper 
pitch  of  infernal  wickednen. 

The  story  is  this ;  shortly  after  my  being  cleared  at  Wbitel^ally  I 
went  to  Lambeth*  to  visit  my  ancient  most  honoured  friend,  my 
Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ,  and  to  thank  hi,m  for  the  very 
iLind  offices  he  had  done  me  at  court  during  my  affliction.     Hiat 
b^ing  over,  I  told  him,  I  was  going  to  my  Lord  Notlingham,  to  re- 
quest, that  my  two  false  witnesses  might  be  brought  to  trial,  and 
undergo  the  justice  of  the  government.     His  grace  encouraged  me 
to  do  so,  and  withal  bid  me  tell  my  Lord  Nottingham,  as  from  him- 
self, this  story,,  which  I  will  set  down,  as  near  as  I  can  remembef,  in 
bis  own  words.  Near  six  months  ago,  about  Christmas  last,  says  my 
lord  archbishop,  I  received  a  letter  from  this  Robert  Young  out  of 
Newgate^  to  let  me  know  there  was  a  pernicious  plot  going  on  against 
their  majesties,  which  was  laid  as  deep  as  hell ;  and  he  had  had  the 
good  luck  to  discover  it ;  desiring  me  speedily  to  acquaint  the  king 
with  it.    At  first,  the  informatibn  coming  from  such  a  place,  I  took 
little  notice  of  it.    But  he  shortly  wrote  me  other  letters  to  tiie 
aurne  purpose ;  and  at  last  sent  me  letters  fidl  of  treason,  pretended 
to  be  written  by  some  of  the  greatest  men  in  England.    The  bands 
I  did  not  know ;  but  then  I  thought  it  concerned  ne,  as  a  privy* 
fiounseUor,  to  acquaint  his  majesty  with  the  whefe  matter.  I  dkidso. 
The  king  read  over  Young's  letters  to  me,  and  those  treaaonabke 
mies  that  he  had  sent  me ;  and  then  his  majesty  very  genevo^dy 
laid,  reallv,  ray  lord,  these  papers  may  resemble  some  of  these  Ber^ 
aans  bui^,  bujt  I  do  not  in  the  least  distrust  them ;  I  am  confident 
they  are  innocent,  and  this  is  a  villainy ;  and  therefore  1.  will  not 
have  then  disturbed  upon  this  account.    And  so,  said  my  lord 
archbishop,  I  carried  home  my  bundle  of  intelligence  again»  and» 
Sealing  the  papers,  laid  them  up  in  my  cloaet,  where  they  still  re* 
main  ;  and  I  pray  tell  my  Lord  Nottingham,'  that,  when  Aeir 
majesties  shall  command,  I  am  ready  to  produce  tbem,  with  the 
very  inscription  I  put  upon  them  at  that  same  time.      Lcit^^  mt 
Pt^er$  from  Robert  Yeung^  wio  U  a  ^ery  rogue.  , 

And  here  indeed  I  had  resolved  to  give  the  rogu^  over.  But^ 
when  I  was  just  concluding^  there  happened  a  new  discovery,  re- 
lating still  16  n^y  share  in  this  business ;  so  very  remarkable,  that 
I  eannot,  without  manifest  injury  to  myself  and  my  reader,  deprive 
him  of  the  knowledge  of  it :  1  mean  Robert  Young's  fr^  attempt 
to  suborn  one  Hdland,  in  order  to  revive  the  fallen  credit  of  his 
forged  association. 

I  sbbukl  be  very  loth,  by  what  I  am  going  to  say,  to  forealal  <Nr 
misreport  the  King^  evidence  against  him.  But  the  reality  of  thin 
gross  subornation  having  been  sWorn  to  at  Hicks^s  hall,  where  I 
spyself  was  an  ear-witness,  as  well  as  many  worthy  gentlemen,  and 
great  numbers  of  other  persons,  I  know  not  how  it  were  possible 
for  me  to  make  a  secret  of  it,  if  I  would;  and,  the  j»t0ry  so  iQUch 
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tMAvatkf^  tD^iPiw  the  MtKttc  madness  and  implaeabie  nge  of  the 
tlDttin,  wben  be  was  brovpilit  to  lits  iavt  sliifts,  I  think  I  have  great 
«obli^«tk>n  up««i  ne  to  nute  it  puUidL.    ' 

l4ow  tlie  eti^eiMse,  in  this  matter,  oonsirtinf^  partly  in  the  dit- 
iee«Hr«e  T^tng  himself  ted  with  HelUiDd,  to  draw  hiin  in  to  be  a  per- 
jw-ed  witness  iti  this  |proftigat«  cause;  and  partly  in  the  instroctjoos 
Vowng  sent  him  in  writing  to  swear  liy.  iwiH  set  down,  as  near  as  I 
can,  a  very  brief,  but  faidiful  abstract  of  the  saAMtanoe  of  both  |  ft 
%eing  to4)(»th  that  floUand  puMickly  took  bis  oath.  And  to  the 
4nith  of  the  instr notions,  being  written  in  Young's'own  hmd,  Mr. 
Aaron  StoKh  also  swore  at  me  aame  time,  and  unqnestionably 
Wfov^d  it^  by  ogmpariiig  that  )Miper  with  a  whole  handful  of  letten 
he  had  received  from  Young  himself  out  of  Newgate. 

A  senilis,  tbet>,  that,  daring  the  long  time  of  Young's  being  in 
Newgate,  hebe^aane  acquainted  with  one  Holland,  a  prisoner  HIlo- 
Wiie  there ;  ¥«ttng  tor  forgery,  Holland  for  debt 

Soinetitne  after  BlacfcheaKl  had  confessed  before  the  l^ds  of  the 
eotfncil,  Yonng  oeiit  for  this  Hc^nd  to  the  messenger's  house, 
Wheve  be  bty  confined ;  and  knowing  him  to  be  very  poor,  and 
tbenoe  judging,  by  bonself,  dist  he  was  the  more  Kkely  to  embrace 
•any  wjidma  design,  broke  the  bminess  to  him  in  this  manner ; 

Mr.  Holland,  says  he,  it  is  most  certain  there  is  a  hellish  plot 
against  the  govermnent ;  the  story  yon  may  have  heard,  of  the 
association,  i».  true  to  a  tittle :  I  shcnild  have  clearly  made  it  out, 
had  not  the  cowardly  rogue  Blackhead  forsaken  me,  being  bribed 
4iy  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  and  frighted  by  sooae  gioat  men  at 
OMirt,  whro  aae  «lso  thems^ves  as  deeply  engaged  in  the  design. 
Mow,  if  yiou  wiU  -oome  in  to  assist  roe  in  the  proof  of  it,  we  sl^ll 
4be-made  £or  ewer;  I  shall  have  a  thousand  pounds  (so  the  lying 
iknsve  boasted)  awl  yon  abaU  haine  half  of  it  And  I  think.  Mr. 
iioiland,  500L  wfl  do  no  hurt  tlo  a  man  in  your  circumstances. 

By  my  faith  yion  aaye  trae,  Mr.  Young,  replied  Holkod,  such  a 
•om  wwld  ootne  -aeiy  aeaaonafaiy  to  me  at  this  time.  But  what 
woiiL«m  Kodo&r  it  ? 

It  shall  be  only  your  part,  answered  Young,  to  swear,  that  yon 
law  the  £art  of  Saiisbury,  iihe  Eartof  MaiJborough,  and  the  BisLop 
of  Jboehester,  sign  the  assnciaiion. 

But,  said  Holland,  how  can  1  make  a  probable  story  of  it .'  See- 
ing 1  never  shw  the  association,  i-know  none  of  the  tMoe  k>rds  you 
«peak  of,  nor  can  I  imagine  where  to  tix  the  fdace  .or  dme  of  sign- 
oag  it,  or  asty  df  the  other  necessary  cirouaastanccs. 

As  fiir  all  that,  ^said  Young,  I  n^ll  send  you  inatniodoas  h{y  my 
'wiia,of  die  particulars  yoa  are  to  swear  to.    For,  Mr.  Holland,  i 
aiould  not  bave  jva  eonfte  hither  yourself  often  to  me.    I  have  here 
-diners  spsas.opon  me  :  and  besides,  this  damned  Blackhead,  who 
has  deserted  me,  lies  just  over  head,  in  this  same  messei^ger^i  faonse* 
Bat,  as  fnr.the  association  itaelf,  iarill  now  doscrihe  yon  4ba  eouct 
riof  it  mhan,  onBingfer  a  ahoet  of  paper,  he  foldisd  it  into  the 
Vtti^iOB :  only,  aays  be,  you  mnat  remember  tint  ^le  asso- 
ciation is  ii[4ttai  inigwat  tfaidk  |»pflr. 
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Next,  he  repeated  to  him  the  heads  and  principal  natter  of  it: 
then  shewed  him  ia  what  order  the  names  were  sunscribed.  Here, 
says  he,  is  .the  late  Archbishop  of  Canteibury's  hand  uppermosty 
towards  the  rig^t  side :  next  under  that,  the  Bishop  of  Rochester's : 
under  bis  the  Lord  Combury's :  over  against  the  Bishop  of  Roche»- 
ier's  to  the  left,  is  first  the  Earl  Salisbuiys,  then  still  to  the  left  the 
Earl  of  Marlborough's,  and  so  of  the  rest;  pointing  to  the  place  of 
every  particular  name  very  expertly. 

I  also  well  remember,  tbat,  in  the  instructions,  there  was  a  list  of 
several  other  names,  that  were  not  in  the  original  forged  association ; 
which,  no  doubt,  were  put  in,  towards  the  framing  of  more  new 
false  associations ;  as,  before  I  intimated,  most  certainly  was  his 
intention,  if  this  had  gained  credit; 

But,  for  the  persons,  added  Young,  you  most  get  a  view  of  them 
as  soon  as  you  can.  And  (as  far  as  I  can  tecoUect,  all  that  fol- 
lows was  in  his  paper  of  written  instructions)  The  Earl  of  Salisbury, 
when  in  town,  is  at  his  house  in  the  Strand ;  when  in  the  country, 
at  Hatfield  in  Hartfordshire  beyond  Barnet.  The  Earl  of  Marl- 
borough is  so  well  known  about  Whitehall  and  SU  James's,  th^  you 
will  easily  find  where  he  dwells.  The  Bishop  of  Rochester  is  to  be 
seen  either  at  his  house  at  Bromley  in  Kent,  or  at  Westminster, 
where  he  is  dean*  ' 

And  as  for  the  place,  and  time,  and  company;  you  must  swear, 
that  you  saw  these  three  lords,  on  such  a  day  (mentioning  a  par- 
ticular day,  which  I  have  forgot)  come  to  the  Lobster  ale-house  in 
Southwark  :  that  they  came  in  white  camblet  clokes,  with  cravats 
a^out  their  necks:  that  the  sign  was,  their  inquiring  for  the  Num- 
ber THREE:  that  then  they  were  conducted  up  stairs'  into  a  back 
room;  and  there,'  in  the  presence  of  you,  ana  me,  and  Captain 
Lawe  (rthink  also  he  named  one  or  two  more)  they  signed  the  asso- 
ciation :  then,  deliver  ins:  it  to  Captain  lawe,  they  said.  Captain, 
we  priiy,  make  haste  about  to  get  this  paper  speedily  subscribed 
by  the  rest,  v^ho,  you  know,  are  concerned ;  and  that  then  these 
three  lords  threw  down  their  twelve-pence  a  piece,  and  so  went 
their  ways. 

I  know  my  reader,  upon  sight  of  all  this  strange  stufil;  cannot 
forbear  smiling :  which,  perhaps,  it  is  not  so  decent  for  me  to  make 
him  do,  so  hear  the  end  of  this  tragedy. 

But  it  IS  none  of  my  fiault :  I  only,  as  near  as  I  am  able,  relate 
the  simple  truth.  Most  certain  it  was  sworn,  that  Holland  com- 
municated all  this  to  the  secretary  of  state :  and,  being  examined 
by  some  lords  of  the  council,  affirmed  it  all  upon  oath  :  and  I  am 
sure,  that,  upon  oath  also,  he  repeated  it  all,  before  the  justicet  of 
the  sessions,  and  the  grand  jury  of  Middlesex,  on  tbe  day  that  the 
bill  offorgery  and  subornation  of  peijury  was  found  against  Black- 
head and  Young. 

And  besides,  that,  which  to  me  confirms  the  tnth  of  Holiand's 
testimony  beyond  .contradiction,  is,  that  every  word  of  the  inalnao- 
tions  was  undeniably  written  by  Young's  own  hand ;  which,  by 
time,  I  hope  my  reader  will  take  me  to  be  a  competent  judg«  of» 
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For,  Nnce  I  begua  my  knowledge  of  him>  on  tbe  ISth  of  June 
Imst,  I  have  seen  so  verj  many  papers  of  his  owa  hand*writing» 
<I  mean  bis  true  liand^'^ot  bis  false)  that,  now  I  maj  presume  to 
aay,  I  think  myself  as  well  skilled  in  knowing  his  hand,  as  he  is  ui 
counterfeiting  mine. 

I  cannot«  therefore*  see  how  he  can  possibly  be  exeused  from* 
ridiculous  foUy,  as  well  as  shameless  sabomation,  in  this  last  so  very 
subtle  an  intrigue. 

I  must  therefore,  upon  this  occasion,  crave  his  leave  to  apply  one 
certain  general  observation  to  Robert  Young  in  particulai!,  that 
there  was  never  yet  a  very  great  knave,  but  he  proved,  some  time 
or  other>  aa  great  a  fool. 

I  have  now,  in  good  earnest,  done  with  Robert  Young.  But, 
when  I  reflect  on  what  I  have  been  doing  all  this  whiles  I  am  almost 
out  <^ countenance  at  it  It  vexes  me,  that,  whilst  my  happy  die- 
Imvanoe  might  have  suggested  to  me  so  many  better  and  more  use- 
ful thoughts,  both  in  regard  to  the  publick,  and  my.  own  private 
part  in  it,  I  should  be  so  long.diverted  another  way,  to  follow  this 
impious  wretch,  through  one  kingdom  to  another,  frcnn  gaol  to 
gaol,  from  pillory  to  piUory.    , 

Nor  could  I  have  submitted  to  so  mean  a  task,  had  not  some  good 
and  great  men  thought  it  necessary,  not  so  much  for  my  own  rindi- 
cation,  much  less  for  my  own  revenge,  the  thoughts  of  which  are 
far  below  me  as  a  christian^  and  a  bishop,  as  for  the  security  of 
other  innocent  persons :  and  that  tbts  might  be  some  warning  to 
mv  country,  in  time  to  come,  against  the  like  wicked  foigeries, 
•abomations,  and  false  plots. 

It  is  indeed  somewhat  strange,  that  when  the  laws  of  England 
are  so  watchful,  and  jealous  (perhaps  more  than  the  laws  of  any 
other  kingdom)  in  defending  the  liberties  and  properties  of  the  sub- 
ject, from  all  injustice,  fraw,  and  oppression ;  yet  they  may  seem 
not  to  have  been  equally  careful,  not  so  much  as  the  laws  of  most  of 
cor  neighbouring  natioosy  in  providing  severely  enough  against  that 
worst  sort  of  perjury,  which  reaches  to  the  taking  away  of  men's 
lives. 

For  my  part,  I  can  assign  no  other  reason  of  this  defect,  but  the 
same  for  which  the  Romans  had  for  some  ages  no  laws  against  par- 
ricides ;  that  is,  that  the  ancient  simplicity  and  generosity  of  the 
Englirii  nation  did  never  imagine  any  Englishman  could  possibly 
be  guiHy  of  such  diabolical  wickedness,  as  to  turn- accusers  for  the 
sake  of  accusing,  and  in  cold  blood,  by  perjury,  to  destroy  inno- 
cent men,  to  wbi^  they  were  utter  strangers,  and  who  had  never 
in  the  least  provoke  them, 

I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  this  was  the  cause  why  our  countrjr 
has  been  hitherto  deficient  in  kws  of  this  kind,  at  least  since  the 
conquest 

But  if  we  consider  the  different  degrees  of  the  offences  themselves, 
how  can  it  posibly  be  thought  a  crime  of  the  same  magnitude,  to 
•wear  a  man  falsely  out  of  a  part  (a  small  part  peribaps)  of  his 
goods  andtstatCi^  as  to  swear  him  ftkdy  out  of  his  life,  his  honour. 
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bis  veiy.iume,  as  veil  ai  hb  wMe  ottatt;  aa  m  Ihe  eaaa  of  lugh 
tmatoB  ?  Yet,  by  all  odr  bvt  nov  io  being,  if  1  aai  Ml  miiift- 
femedl,  te  penattias  of  tbete  ffreatost  ci  prunes  are  Daft  aMiab 
heavier  than  tbotte  which  aos  infltctedl  tar  tM  laast. 

And  what  temptation  must  this  be  to  forswaarm,  m.  maftfttosef 
alate  especially,  wbett  tbe  veward  is  like  ta  be  can^kkaabk^Mf 
they  carry  tlieie  point  s#  far  as  to  bave  their  filse  ptefts  believitd  t» 
be  real ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  penalties  caantei  by  lav  be 
▼ery  grterous,  should  tbe^  be  detected  of  eviearing  te  pWta  most 
'  impudently  iUae  ?  Especialljr  eoasiderio^^  thai  sncb  ipfapnew  |niv> 
•OM,  knowing  they  ane  safe  tnm  eatraor«i«ary  puniibarni'r  |iaati^ 
cularly  from  punishment  by  death,  have  miual^  n^  ll^^t  daead 
pflbe  shame,  or  pai«  of  the  ordinary  ones,  aii^h  as  |HUoriiig  and 
the  like ;  as  baving,  'petkaip^  beeo  aften  iwiTCiS  to  tbfsm  befose. 

To  prove  wbait  I  eay,  I  need  alledge  op  otber  ^ampk  but  tbia«f 
Aabect  Young.  My  reader  ft^ds  he  bas  stood  in  tbe  piilMry  JiMfe 
than  anee  lor  scveaa  pe<{ty  forgeries :  pettjr  I  ofiU  t\^,  anly  ijs 
eonparieon  to  this.  And  vthad  a  migfatf  business  verr  ^  now*  if 
fcr  coBtrbring  Ibe  teal  niin^if  aa  many  gail^eas  peiMm*  and  tb«ir 
posterity,  by  the  basest  means,  Robert  ¥4MMlg  sb«Nl1d  be  e4)udg^d 
oace  wsae  a%«tiaiid  i«  tbe  pilkm? 

Or  vrbat  wsvLd  it  have  availed  jna,  or  l»y  faflsdy,  in  tU»  world 
at  least,  abauld  I  bane  died,  aa  gttil*y  ^f  l^eaaea,  by  Um  \ilhMa's 
lals^  teslMAOBy,  U  afterwatds,  aipon  tbe  deteio^ian  pf  bif  peiB^ry 
^  I  am  peasnadad  G»d  woidd  not  haxe  «ii0e«ed  a»  bMiid  a  r^ 
imay  to  prosper,  or  remain  Inpg  sii^diaGOveaed)  I  My,  wbat  gi^oai 
comfort  or  compensation  bad  it  been  to  v^g  fiimily,  anidtoflT  flMrad^ 
k£f  after  n^  nojiLu^  ezecnlaan,  they  bad  heard  that  tb«  mkAM  |iu- 
tbor  of  it  had  stood  oaoe  mave  in  tbe  fulUrj«  w<JL  pprtM|>>#  bwi 
4betip'ofbiaAHr.? 

Wbeaffofe  may  it  not  w«&  beoene  \lm  frVHlence  of  eur  hwgiyttf^^ 
aiposi  oacamn  -os  ao  notorifiue  an  ifvilftn^»  t<^t^er  wH#  ^QWf 
oaken  within  our  HiemoBies,  «toireaiew„  om^  Ipr  aU»  /tb«  ^fm  imm 
in  ifxoe  against  ^sr^ery  and  ipeiyasf  2  A«d  fbea  t^  %4i|0|l^  tm  ^ip^Ot 
punishments  a  litUe  more  proportionably  to  the  different  giftiit* 
and  ilhe  4ovcffal  dagaees  oftbeaemwea;  i«ir4^  fyf^^  (  m^n  : 
4Moi.  fcdbid  I  sboOM  prafpose^  that  fvay  au^h  jlaw  rfi^ubjl  ba^ff  #  r^ 
iBoepeot^  «naB«|pQP  fiiackjbfAd x)r  YoHiiigl 

fBuii  presnoae  ^  unre  this^efatbiM*,  ^  this  ^mfm  ^c#iwe  ^ 
4he  oammenaaying, '  tMt  iU  MMHew  iinake  i^cpd  i^Pi'.  ^  if/ 
«s  I  flindeistand  *be  fMoai^l^  tUfsy  rpl^er  Ibf  wajting  j^  i^^v^  to 
4beawceMaqr«  And,  if  this  be4ni«»  imbs^  there  w<»#  n^y^r  y^ 
any  one  age»  since  the  English  were  a  n^tAaa,  ^gbeo  <^  iU  aiajffp^qirf 
Xf  rfahe  viti|Qsaes»  dieir<frot|iie«t<aMb<m>U»«M,  ^pe^itfies,  .mi  ^r- 

than  this  very  age,  wherein  we  live. 

f  aaoldbeaft^  wish  ao«aaat  a  bcMUt  mgbi  4C01W  W^e  jipb- 
iicfc,  Imt  the  happy  'disooicair  of  tbis  iiibmiiiaa  deajgf^  ip  as  ,U 
dktarilmandftlomattcasfitiQg  any  morpaiMBb  ;  ^»  I.«b^)a  AbiW 
«ry«ani  ftroaUas  jmare  IhaB^npiigb  iMMWHii^  J[  4h$«4d#W^ 
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But,  faowensr  thaft  AaAl  fa«pp^,  I  im  9«»  item  H  anoibte  'xuk 
of  thi8'8igii«l  prvridenoe,  which,  l>y  Qo&b  gtmx,  it  is  in  my  own 
pcMrenr  to  iiMrfat,  «ad,  if  i  do  ivot,  i  ••gfat  to  be  esteeiaed  at  the 
mbit  di^gnrtefui  of  men  t<>  ttie  hen^nly  goodness ;  that  k,  if  I  do 
not  ren<&r  ftthfe^ditef  imiinesB  of  my  whole  life  4o  Mtnrn  lome 
tnilaliie  ftiaidQi  to  iietven  (or  it, 

•  I  hope  IvmyBay^  without  vanitjr^.thfltt,  pcihapa,  k  it  tord  to 
anet,  in  «ame  whole  am;  irith  «»iy  craitqricB*  wberehi  the  dU- 
Wtoe  favoor  has  snatdied  any  )>riva(ie  ^pccaon  out  of  inch  innnhient 
dan^et-,  with  a  more  TisiUe  hand,  «han  it  has  dove  me  out  of 

Why  may  I  ikftibe  attowvd,  in  nit  hnnNiityy  to  lay  tbnt  nnich^ 
wince  it  iavawidniftst,  tlmttfae  dcstraotiony  or  fn-enrvntion  of  me 
«nd  mine,  did  depend  npon  the  elerk  of  the  counoiPa  turning  to 
4lK.r^lfht*>hsnflr  or  lo  the  isft,  wben  he  entered  'toooarofa  my  hnsfe 
ntBmmloy. 

'  By  God's  mercy  and  direction,  he  turned  to  the  left ;  Aere  ex* 
omined  ai  ^plaoet  so  cmtoody,  as  to  pass  by  no  comer  onobsenr ed, 
yet  be  ^onnd  notfamg  onthatwde  worthy  the  oboenration  of  one 
4bat  oidie on  sndinn  errand. 

Wberean,  .had4xe  chanoed  totum»  «bsnoed  do  I  >say?  I  cannot 
believe,  that  any  thing  fell  out  by  chance,  in  this  wbdie  foustne^i; 
4i«t^  >bad  ^od  permittod  bim  to  turn  on  the  rigfat^hand^  the  first 
^voom  iie  'fand  entemd'  was  that  very  parlonr,  wherein  was  dspoaiieA 
•the  fatal  instrument  of  my  death  ;  nor  eoidd  he  ihnve  nrisaed  it» 
bntteusthaveitnniediately  lighted  upon  it,  coniidering  the  pun^ 
toal  instmctioiis,  *fae  ifassAfOcefred,  to  soarsh  aU  the  x)htmniea, 
Ctbe  flewer^pots  in  them. 

And,  had  he  onoe  fiMMud  U,  the  wfiting  ttsdf,  n>  mea^ 
Mngmy  o^n  imod,  and  taken  in  my  jwettnig^hDuae,  ted  soon 
««^fwhitmed  me  with  sc^iMsad  gifih,  wM»nt  way^  iirthnr  used  nf 
'Bladdiead^B,  t>r  Yonag'ansiisUnee. 

I^or,  in  so  mat  a  surprize,  a  consciousness  of  my  own  inno» 
cency,  whom  nad  I  to  aoonae,-  or  anspaai,  ^ut  only  Mr.  Byve  and 
Mr.  Knight  themselves,  for  having  put  the  association  into  the 
same  flower-pot,  whenoe  I  had  seen  then  take  it  out?  And  this, 
indeed,  had  been  atidtfaer  aggravation  -of  my  misfortune,  that  I 
should  have  been  forced  toianpnite  so«ile  a  treachery  to  persons  aa 
innocent  in  this,  as  I  myself  was  4b  ih&assQqiatieii. 

Moreover,  let  my  reader  bat  reecX^ttft  tbe^sftieulartime,  when 
aAthis-teppehed,  and  I  need  jtfiatitian  no  olbafr  isM^,  or  cii^ 
cumstance  of  the  matvtibns  gvHitness  tf  toy 'danger  and  escape. 

ft  was  4n  Ife  beginnwig  *of  May  last,  a  time  wben,  pemps, 
there  was  a»  ^Mat  a  -ciniflcMNiCiM,  iMlh  hi  town  <ndd  country,  as 
was  ever  known  in  England ;  Hn  'English  fleet  was  scarce  yet  oat  of 
the  viter ;  the  Slatcb;  for  the  most  paict,  at  home ;  the  Fc^qch  in 
the  nMOttih  of  the  channd,  and  only  h^pt  back  by  c»ntmry  windsj 
^mble  invasion  hourly  expected  from  Trance ;  the  army  be/ona 
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tea,  that  should  ha^e  defended  us ;  a  real  plot  and  confederacy  by. 
many  whispered  about,  by  the  common  people  believed ;  many 
persons  of  great  quality  imprisoned  upon  that  suspicion ;  all  men's 
minds  prepared  to  hear  of  i$ome  sudden  rising,  or  discovery. 

In  such  a  critical  time  of  publick  terror  and  distraction,  bow 
very  little  evidence  would  have  sufficed  to  ruin  any  man,  that  had 
been  accused  with  the  least  probability  of  truth  ?  and  how,  th«n, 
had  it  been  possible  for  me  to  have  stood  the  torrent  of  common 
fame  and  passion  against  so  great  a  notoriety  of  fiict,  had  that 
paper  of  a  pretended  association  been  really  found  in  my  bouse  ? 
What  tumult  and  rage  had  been  on  all  sides  of  me,  upon  such  a 
discovery!  how  fitly  had  such  a  story  served  to  inflame  the  ge- 
nerality of  men  against  me !  how  long  a  time  must  it  have  been 
before  the  still  voice  of  innocency  could  be  heard  4 

Would  it  not  have  been  said,  '  can  he  deny  it  to  be.  his  own 
^hand?  are  not  the  hands  of  the  rest  wdl  knonti?  was  it  not 
*  found  in  his  house  ?  in  so  secret  a  place  there?  who  ^oadd  have 
'  laid  it  there,  but  himself?'  this,  certainly,  had  been  the  univ^- 
sal  clamour. 

But,  above  all,  what  a  mischievous  advantage  had  tl^  given,  to 
the  enemies  of  the  church  of  England,  to  insiut  and  triumph  over 
it,  on  my  account !  and  that,  in  truth,  had  more  sensibly  and 
deeply  wounded  me,  than  any  thing  else,  which  could  have  be- 
fallen myself. 

But  God  prevented  all  this,  by  covei^ing,  if  I  may  so  say,  the 
hand-writing  against  me  in  my  chimney,  as  long  as  the  finding  of 
it  there  might  have  been  to  my  destruction  ;  and  then,  by  suffer- 
ing my  accusers  to  fetch  it  thence,  and  produce  it  in  such  a  time, 
and  in  such  a  way,  as  could  only  tend  to.dieir  own  confasion.> 

To  God,  therefore,  mv  only  deliverer,  be  the  .praise  :  and,  asl 
doubt  not,  but  all  good  ana  innocent  men,  for  the  conimbn  sake 
of  innocency  vindicated^  will  receive  this  accoui&t.  of  my  deli- 
verance with  kindness  and  good-will,  so  I  do  most  solemnly  oblige 
myself,  and  all  mine,  to  keep  the  grateiiil  remembrance  ol*  it  p^- 
petual  and  sacred.  :    ^ 


LETTER  TO  A  FRIEND*, 

CONCEENING 

A  FRENCH  INVASION, 

To  reskore  the  late  King  James  to  hia  Throne :  end  whet  nmj  be  expected  ftOB 

bim,  aboald  he  be  succeaful  in  it. 

Lomkm :  PrmUd,.and  aMUhe  told  by  IUndal  TAYiofti  mmt  Amtn^Comtr^  1692. 
QVARTO,    CONTAININO  TBIATY-TWO  fAOEB. 

TN  jgifXr  last  you  seem  much  concerned  about  the  French  inra- 
•«-  sioQ    and  desirous  to  know  what  I  think  may  probkbly  be  ex- 

•  Tide  Uie  861st  Article  Ui  the  Catalogue  of  Pamphlets  in  the  Harleian  Ubnry^^ 
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pealed  firo«  tbe  Ute  kins,  aboidd  he  protreso  succewM,  as  to  re- 
cover hw  throne?  and  what  EngHsh  Bubjeets  are  bound  in  con* 
science  to  do«  ahouM  he  land  in  lagltuid*  and  deaoand  hia  ri^ht  ? 
The  last  it  a  material  questioBy  but  I  w<kider  how  you  came  to 
aak  the  firsts .  aa'^if  it  could  be  any  quettiooi  what  tbe  kte  king  will 
do»  if  he  were  reatored  by  power  to  his  crown?  for  I  think  it  past 
all  doubt,  that  he  will  da  aa  he  did  befevr,  only,  in  all  proliiability, 
ar  gfeaX  deal  worse :  and  you  remember  how  that  was ;  for  arbi- 
trary power  and  popery  aic  of  too  great  concernment,  and  have 
left  too  frightful  an  impression  behind  thetn,  to  be  so  soon  forgot ; 
fnd  this  will  go  a  great  way  towards  an  answer  to  your  second 
question,  unkss  you  think  we  are  bound  to  take  Kin^^  James,  and 
a  French  government,  and  a  French  poperv  with  him ;  which  I 
shall  not  <5asily  be  persuaded  to;  and,  I  believe,  there  are  not 
many  £lnglish  protestants  wib.  , 

But  to  answer  your  questions  distinctly ;  as  to  the  first,  when 
we  see  what  the  late  King  James  has  done,  what  reason  have  we 
tp  expect,  th^t,  should  he  return  with  power,  he  would  ever  do 
otherwise  ?  is  he  more  obliged  now  by  his  protestant  subjects,  than 
he  was  before  ?  can  he  m^e  fairer  promises,  than  he  did  before  ?  is 
he  less  zealous  for  popery,  or  grown  more  out  of  conceit  with  ar- 
bitrary power  ?  or  will  he  be  less  able  to  make  hiniseff  arbitrary, 
and  set  up  popery,  when  he  retimis  a  conqueror?  for  I  take  ft  for 
nranted,  oe  must  conquer  first,  because  King  William  will  not  ab- 
oicate  nor  steal  away,  and  tbe  power  that  conquers  will  give  laws 
and  religion  to  the  conquered. 

I  know  there  are  two  thinga  pretended,  as  a  fbundatloafbr  better 
hopes.  First,  that  the  late  king  b  new  sensible  that  die  English 
nation  will  never  bear  popery,  nor  arbitrary  power,  and  that  he  has 
sufllered  so.  mitch  by  these  attempta  already,  that  he  vrill  never 
venture  the  like  again.  Secondly,  the  great  merits  of  the  non- 
swearing  clergy  aod  gentry,  which  will  atone  for  the  church  of 
England^  and  make  him  their  tare  and  ikst  Mend,  patroo,  and  de- 
fender, especially  if  those,  wlw  have  been  too  forward  in  comply-, 
ing  with  the  late  revolution,  shall  expiate  that  crime  by  an  early 
repentance,  and  a  vigoraus  assistanee  to  restore  him  to  his  throne. 
Firaty  as  for  the  first,  there  are  too  many  answers  to  be  given  to 
itt  to  binder  it  from  beipfp  the  least  prohaUe^grennd  of  hope; 
though  hope  itsdf  is  Rei  tnetrts  nomen^  so  very  uncertain,  espe- 
eiaHy  when  we  guess  only  at  the  inclinations  of  princes,  that 
Uvea,  and  fortunes,  snd  hberties,  and  religion,  are  not  to  be  vea*- 
tnrcdoait,  agaitist  former  experience; 

Biit#  to  let  that  pass,  piay  consider  what  the- trae  Import  of  this 
argument  is ;  for  it  amounts  to  this,  that  all  men  will  learn  by  ex- 
perieiK:e ;  that  men  will  not  vtntnra  on  those  thiiigaa  sec<md  time, 
which  liave  proved  fataLto  them  onoe;  that  princes  will  certainly 
for  ever  after  dislike  such  counselsiaad  measures,  as  have  already 
shaken  their  thrones,  and  made  their  crowns  iaXi  from  their  headi; 
K6w  we  may  flatter .  ourselvea  with  mj£k  hopea  atf  thei^  irhich 
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may,  upoh  some  account,  be  called  reasonable  hopes,  becaus® 
there  is  ^at  reason  it  should  be  so ;  bot  yet  they  so  often  fail, 
that  there  is  no  reason  to  rely  upon  them.  The  repentance  of  dy^ 
in^  sinners,  and  of  undone  prodigals,  who  return  to  their  old  sins 
again,  if  theyvrecover  their  health,  of  find  new  treasures  to  waste, 
confutes  such  expectations.  SufFerings  rarely  cure  a  vehement 
love  and  fond  passion  for  any  thing,  which  is  the  case  of  old  ha- 
bitual sinners ;  and  no  man  can  he  fonder  of  any  vice,  than  some 
princes  are  Qf  unlimited  and  arbitrary  power. 

And,  when  this  is  joined  with  a  resolved  and  inflexible  temper, 
which  scorns  to  yield,  and  had  rather  be  undone  a  thousand  times, 
than  own, ^retract,  or  amend  a  fault:  such  misfortunes  do  but 
whet  revenge,  and  make  them  swell,  as  a  river  does  when  its  cur- 
rent is  stopped,  which  flows  with  a  more  rapid  and  foaming 
stream,  when  it  has  once  forced  its  way. 

Especially  when  superstition  is  the  prevailing  ingredient,  which 
fires  the  spirits,  and  raises  imaginary  scenes  of  glory  out  of  the 
loss  of  crowns  and  kingdoms :  and  what  will  such  a  prince,  if  he 
ever  recover  his  throne  and  powcr^  forfeit  the  glory  of  losing  his 
kingdoms  again,  by  deserting  the  cause  for  wnich  he  lost  them 
before?  No  man  can  certainly  tell,  how  superstition  will  act,  nor 
bow  it  will  reason ;  especially,  when  the  consciences  of  princes 
are  under  such  directors,  as  will  venture  their  crowns  for  them  over 
and  over,  to  carry  on  their  own  designs,  and  know  how  to  expound 
providence  to  flatter  superstition.  And  then  the  recovery  of  his 
throne  may  be  made  a.  better  argument,  and  a  stronger  obligation- 
to  revive  and  prosecute  his  old  designs,  than  the  fear  of  losing  it 
again  can  be  to  make  him  desist. 

And,  to  make  this  yet  more  demonstrative,  with  reference  to  the 
late  king,  we  ought  to  consider,  that  this  is  not  the  first  trial  he  has 
had,  and  that  this  consideration  has  done  him  no  food. 

He  saw  before  what  his  father  King  Charles  Uie  First  sufiered, 
only  for  some  attempts  towards  arbitrary  power,  and  for  mere 
jealousies  and  suspicions  of  his  favouring  popery.  He  lost  his  king- 
doms and  his  life,  and  his  sons  suflfered  a  long  and  hard  exite. 
Charles  the  second,  indeed,  took  warning  by  this,  and,  though  pbs-' 
sibly  he  might  be  big  with  the  same  designs,  yet  would  he  not  yen- 
ture  tob  far,  nor  discover  himself  too  openly,  for  fear  of  travelling 
again,  as  he  used  to  speak.  But  King  James  had  not  patience  to 
conceal  bis  inclinations,  till  he  came  to  the  crown ;  and  that  had 
like  to  have  cost  him  his  crown  before  he  had  it ;  and,  yet,  this  was 
not  sufficient  to  caution  him  against  those  violent  methods  he  after- 
wards used  to  advance  popery,  which  were  so  seasonably  defeated 
by  the  happy  arrival  of  our  present  sovereign,  whom  God  long 

Iireserve :  and  those  who  are  so  desirous  to  try  him  again  in  Engl- 
and, as  they  have  lately  done  in  Ireland,  to  their  full  satisfiic* 
tion,  if  they  could  try  only  for  themselves,  should  have  my  free 
consent  to  make  iht  experiment. 

HiSveoiot  the  poor  Lriah  protestants  made  it  to  their  cost,  even 
jince  this  very  revolution,  from  whence^  and  from  Uie  wisdom  h« 
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« 

must  needs  ha?e  learned  by  it,  this  miraculous  change  in  him  is 
now  expected  ?  and  did  they  find  any  such  change  in  him,  unless 
for  the  worse  ?  And  yet,  if  ever,  then  he  was  upon  his  good  be- 
haviour,  when  he  wanted  their  assistance  to  secure  his  possession 
of  that  kingdom^  and  to  recover  bis  other  dominions,  and  when, 
in  reasoi^y  it  might  have  been  expected,  that,  whatever  resent- 
ments he  had,  he  would  have  thought  it  his  interest  to  have  treated 
protestants  with  greater  tenderness  and  respect.  But,  if  the  ne- 
cessity of  bis  own  afiFairs  could  not  obtain  this  from  him,  what  must 
protestants  expect,  if  he  return  with  power  ?  And,  though  some 
protestants  here  in  Eneland  seem  not  to  be  all  affected  with  this 
experiment,  yet  it  hath  made  such  an  impression  upon  the  pro- 
testants in  Ireland,  that  they  are  for  ever  cured  of  their  fondness, 
and  have  not  the  least  curiosity  left  to  make  any  further  trials. 

It  is  pretended,  indeed,  in  excuse  of  this,  that  he  was  then  under 
the  government  of  French  ministers  and  counsels,  and  under  t)ie 
power  of  Irish  priests  and  papists,  and  so  was  not  at  liberty  to 
follow  his  own  inclmations :  I  should  be  very  glad  of  a  good  ar- 
gument to  prove,  that  he  had  better  inclinations.  But  however, 
whalrcomfort  is  this  to  protestants,  that  he  has  better  inclinations, 
.but  is  not  his  own  master  ?  For,  if  be  must  never  shew  any  kind- 
ness to  protestants,  it  is  no  matter  what  his  inclinations  are:  and. 
can  any  man  imagine,  that,  if  the  French  king,  by  force  and 
power,  place  him  on  the  throne,  he  will  be  less  under  his  govern- 
ment ^an  he  was  in  Ireland  ?  The  French  king,  among  many  other 
wise  maxims,  has  this,  I  am  sure,  for  one,  never  to  make  a  kipg, 
without  making  him  his  own  vassal ;  and  the  power,  that  can  make 
a  king,  cat)  mt&e  him  his  slave :  so  that  it  is  to  no  purpose  to  en- 
quire what  king  James  will  do ;  but  what  king  Lewis  will  do,  if 
king  James  returns  ? 

Secondly,  as  for  the  great  merits  of  the  non-swearing  clergy 
and  laity,  I  greatly  suspect,  that  neither  the  late  king  James,  nor 
king  Lewis,  wiO  think  them  so  great  as  they  themselves  do.  Their 
merit  must  consist  either  in  their  principles,  or  in  their  practices. 
And  we  will  briefly  consider  both : 

Tfiejr  meritorious  principle  is  this,  that  the  rights  of  princes,  es- 
pecially of  hereditary  princes,  to  their  thrones,  are  so  sacred  aud 
inviolable,  that,  as  they  cannot  forfeit  them  to  their  own  sutrjects  by 
any  mak-adminiitratipn,  so  neither  can  they,  by  any  provocations, 
or  by  any  success  of  war,  forfeit  them  to  any  other  princes :  that, 
while  such  a  prince,  or  any  legal  heir  is  living,  no  other  prince 
can  h^fi^fLuy  right  to  his  throne,  nor  must  his  subjects  own  and 
sobl&t^  a|9y  <P|fa^.prince,  as  their  sovereign  Lord. 

Now^  as  mudbi^jws' principle  seems  to  flatter  princes,'  and  to 
maJce  the\T  thrones  etec|oal,  I  ^am  apt  to  suspect,  that  no  prince, 
who  considers  the  just i^nsequence  of  things,  can  think  it  so  very 
meritorious;  for  it  is  ayery  dangerous pnnciple  to  weak  and  un- 
foT%ViTf%tit  princes^  and  an  intolerable  restraint  upon  the  aspiring 
<and  amUtioas*  It  is  dangerous  to  the  unfortunate,  because  ft  lays 
^  Dfcesaity  upon  the  conqueror  to  take  away  his  life,  if  be  can,  as 

It 
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well  as  his  throne,  feince  he  cannot  lose  hii  throne  without  losing 
his  life,  though  most  princes  would  rather  chuse  to  have  thetti 
parted,  than  lose  both  together:  and  how  do  they  think  king 
Lewis  win  like  this  prihciple,  which  stands  in  the  waj  of  his  glory, 
and  preaches  restitution  to  him  of  all  those  dominions,  whose  legal 
heirs  are  living;  which  teaches  the  subjects  of  other  princes  to 
deny  him  fealty  and  obedience,  and  to  conspire  with  their  legal 
princes  against  him }  I  doubt  not  but  he  likes  the  prifveiple  as 
little  as  he  would  like  the  practice,  and  that  our  non -swearers 
would  quickly  understand,  were  they  the  subjects  of  his  new  con- 
quests, which  God  grant  England  may  never  be. 

Indeed,  how  great  a  compliment  soever  this  principle  may  be 
thought  to  princes,  it  can  have  no  meri,t,  because  though  it  may  in 
some  junctures  dothemhurt,  itnererdid,  ahdnevercandothem  any 
service.^  It  never  yet  hindered  a  revolution,  and  never  can  ibake 
one ;  and  the  reason  is  pUin,  because  no  princes,  and  rery  few 
subjects,  do  believe  it  and  practise  upon  it.  If  a  prince  have  a  ju<t 
caude  of  war  against  another  princcj^  he  makes  no  scruple,  if  he 
conquers,  to  take  his  crown ;  and  the  subjects  of  such  a  conquer- 
ed prince  make  no  scruple  of  consc^ience  to  submit  to  the  conque- 
ror ;  though  sometimes  a  personal  kindness  for  a  just  and  indulgent 
prince,  and  a  concemmenjt  for  tbeir  own  liberties  and  fortunea, 
mav  make  tiiem  uneasy  under  it>  and  glad  of  the  first  Opportunity 
to  do  themselves  and  their  prince  right 

Hie  truth  is,  prince  have  no  reason  to  like  this  principle  ;  for; 
w^re  It  true,  they  could  have  no  remedies  against  the  injuriea  «f 
tieighbottr  princes ;  they  might,  indeed,  fight  and  conquer,  btit 
they  had  better  let  it  alone,  and  if  they  must  not  take  the  thMne, 
Which  their  sword  has  vron ;  fi)r  it  is  ohly  the  Aar  of  ^onqueat, 
and  losing  •their  crowns  when  they  are  conquered,  that  ean  seep 
mnces  in  awe,  and  bring  them  to  just  lind  equal  terms ;  atid  if  no 
;  >rince  must  lose  his  crown,  because  no  prince  mdst  take  it,  it  wiH 
>e  impossible  tb  beat  an  injurious  and  obstinate  prince  ititd  good 
terms;  and,  I  believe,  princes  will  as  soon  be  persuaded,  thtt  it 
is  as  unlawful  to  make  war,  as  that  it  is  unlawful  to  seite  ft  con- 
quered crown,  and  will  think  one  ts  meritoriouA  a  principle  ua  the 
other. 

And  it  is  certain,  subjects  have  less  reasoti  to  like  thi^  principle, 
because  it  tiaakes  them  sacrifices,  even  to  the  thisfortunes  of  their 
prince.  A  prince,  when  he  is  conquered,  ^r  sees  that  he  must  be 
conquered,  may  escape  by  flight,  but  a  whole  liation  cannot  rlin 
aWay ;.  an<j|,  if  tney  could,  have  no, reason  to  leave  the'it  country  and 
their  fortunes  behind  them  ;  and  yet,  according  to  this  prineipia^ 
they  milkst  hot  submit,  nor  swear  allegiance  to  the  conqueror, 
whilethepriAde  wl^o  has  forsaken  them  lives,  though  they  cannot 
secure  the>r  lives  and  fortuties  without  it.  But  nature  and  eomoion 
sense  is  too  powerful,  for  the  sophistry  of  «uch  principles,  and 
those,  who  cannot  Reason,  can  feel  what  they  are  to  do  in  auch 
cases.  The  loyalest  subjects,  when  no  personal  ohligati6n8>  <^ 
secret  mterests  determine  them  dtherwiscj  ^11  sate  themselves  bf^ 
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«i}bmi8»ion,  vlien  they  cannot  defend  tlieir  prince  by  their  aims; 
an4  do  not  think  they  do  iQ  in  it;  and  I  suppose  princes  dq  not 
t^nk  so  neither,  because  they  expert  the  same  from  tbe  subjects 
9f  other  princes,  in  the  like  circumstsnces;  and  such  an  uniyersal 
"qon^iljt,  both  of  princes  and  subjects,  when  there  is  no  law  of  God 
or  nature  against  it,  makes  it  a  standing  law  in  all  revolutions^ 
which  both  princes  and  sulyects  must  submit  to.  So  that  this 
yrinpiple,  were  it  never  so  true»  can  do  no  service^  and  therdbre 
can  have  no  merit  in  this  world>  because  there  are  so  few  that  be- 
lieve it,  that  they  are  not  hands  enough,  either  to  keep  a  juince 
on  his  throne,  or  to  restore  him  to  i^  All  our  non-swearers  could 
ilPt  hii^der  the  late  revolution,  nor  can  they  make  another :  they 
are  enough  to  make  a  noise,  especially  if  the  loud  and  zealous  la- 
dies  of  that  side  bo  reckoned  in  ;  but  other  bands  and  other  pre* 
tences  must  do  their  work,  if  e?er  they  hope  to  see*  it  done;  and 
then,  no  thanks  to  their  principles  for  it.  Whatever  reward  their 
fiiture  services  may  deserve,  princes  themselTes  will  not  think, 
that  their  principles  dieserve  any. 

Let  us  then  now  consider  the  merit  of  their  actions,  and  what 
^pinipn  the  late  king  is  like  to  have  of  that,  if  he  should  return. . 

I  suppose  they  will  be  contented  he  should  forget  their  merits 
towards  him,  wfajle  he  was  on  the  throne,  especial^  about  reading 
bis  declaration  ;  as  likewise  their  Tower  and  their  Westminster- 
ball  merits;  which  were  indeed  great,  and  did  deserve,  and  would 
have  ba4  a  better  reward  from  a  better  hand,  had  they  not  ren- 
oared  themselves  incapable  of  it.  But,  sure,  tbey  do  not  expect 
the  late  king  should  reward  them  for  such  services.  He  knew,  that 
tbif  raised  that  general  discontent,  which  occasioned  ihat  ge- 
neral revolt,  which  cost  him  three  crowns.  And,  if  all  their 
merits  can  expiate  this  guilt,  they  come  off  well ;  and  >they 
Ipad  need  be  very*  e:(traordinary  merits,  which  have  first  so 
spreat  a  guilt  to  expiate,  before  they  can  pretend  to  merit, 
Cpuld  their  non-swearing  restore  him  to  his  throne  again,  it  would 
but  just  undo  ivbat  they  had  done,  whkh  is  no  more  than  their 
duty,  and  th^refor^  cannot  merit,  no,  not  so  much  sui  a  pardon, 
though  it  may  make  them  cap^le  of  it,  if  they  fall  into  merciful 
lw£.  But  still  there  are  four  years  exile,  and  the  loss  <tf  three 
cpowns,  and  the  expence  of  so  much  blood  and  treasure ;  .the  dis- 
bonoyr  of  so  many  defeats,  and  the  ruin  of  Ireland  to  be  accounted 
for :  and  how  can  tbey  make  restitution  for  all  this  ?  which  yet  they 
must  do,  before  they  can  lay  claim  to  merit* 

Let  all  this  ^en  be  forgot,  for  it  is  their  interest  it  should ;  but 
they  are  yery  sanguine  men,  if  tbey  hope  U  will :  whence,  then, 
will  they  date  their  merits  ^ 

Whe^  it  wj^  certainly  known,  that  the  Prince  of  Orange,  now 
ow  gr^ious  sorereign,  was  ready  to  land,  they  seemed  as  well 
please4  with  it,  as  other  men,  and  refused,  when  they  were  pressed 
to  It  ^y  th^  )a.t^  king,  to  dccUire  their  abhorrence  of  it;  but,  instead 
<>f  ^^*t,  tqi^jtijjjliomhcm  to  givp  him  advice,  and  to  pubUsb  it  when 
they  had  done;  in  which  advice  they  recommended  almost  every 

i3 
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particular  of  the  prince's  declaration,  compTaiDed  of  the  tame 
abuses,  and  advised  the  calling  of  a  parliament  to  redress  them ; 
as  if  the  prince's  declaration  and  their  advice  had  been  drawn  by 
the  same  penr  and  the  advice  had  been  publiihed  on  purpose  to 
second  the  declaration.  This,  1  suppose,  they  will  not  redcon 
among  their  merits  neither ;  and,  if  they  can  excuse  what  was  so 
hastily  done  at  Guildhall,  before  the  late  king  was  gone  out  of  Ae 
land,  they  may  very  well  be  contented  no  more  should  be  said  of 

that.'  ,        '.  t^ 

The  only  merit,  then,  they  have  to  pretend,  is  tjieir  refusing  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  King  WiUiatn  and  Queen  Mary,  and  forfeit- 
ing their  ecclesiastical,  civil,  or  military  prefermento  for  it:  but 
what  is  this  to  the  late  king  ?  is  this  done  out  of  kindness  to  htm,  or 
his  government  ?  Would  they  not  have  been  contented  to  have 
lived  peaceably  and  quietly,  as  they  themselves  professed,  could 
they  have  kept  their  preferments,  and  have  been  excuned  from  the 
new  oaths  ?  And  how  do  th^  merit  of  him,  by  refusing  the  oaths 
with  the  loss  of  their  preferments,  if  ihey  did  it  not  for  his  sake, 
but  for  another  and  better  reason,  for  fear  of  being  damned  ?  God 
may  reward  this,  but  King  James  is  not  beholden  to  them.    Will 
they  be  belter  subjects  hereafter?  will  they  read  his  declaration, 
when  he  returns?  will  they  make  his  will  their  law?  will  they  sub- 
mit to  his  next  ecclesiastical  commission,  and  give  up  their  col- 
leges and  churches  to  priests  and  Jesuits?  will  they  be  content  to 
take  him  the  very  same  man  that  he  Mtent  away,  and  ^o  serve  him 
in  his  own  way  ?  will  they  no  more  fiH  the  nation  with  the  noise 
and  fears  of  popery   and  arbitrary  power?    Will  they  turn  pa- 
pists  themselves?  or  stand  by  patiently,  aiid  give  leave  to  bis 
priests  to  pervert  protestants  as  fast  as  they  can  ?  will  they  pro- 
mise to  demean  themselves  with  more  respect  towards  the  king's 
religion,  and  to  leave  off  their  old   sauciness  of  printing   and 
preaching  against  popery?  This,  indeed,  would  bid  fair  for  merit; 
l^ut,  if  diey  oppose  his  methods  of  government,  aiid  his  gloHous 
designs,  as  much  as  they  do  King  Willian^'s  right;  if  it  be  only  a 
f.itle  they  boggle  at,  if  this  be  all  that  makes  them  uneasy  at  the 
change,  their  not  swearing  does  him  no  service :  he  could  have 
kept  his  kingdoms  upon  these  terms  before,  but  he  scorned  it;  and 
so  he  will  those,  who,  to  save  their  consciences,  or  their  honours, 
and  to  recover  their  preferments^  would  have  him  upon  these  terms 
again. 

As  much  as  some  men  glory  in  their  steadiness  to  principles 
(which  is  certainly  a  very  bonourable  thing,  and  an  excellent  de- 
gree of  viHue,  when  the  priixciples  are  plain  and  certain)  y^  few 
princes  (to  be  sure,  not  the  late  king)  like  such  a  steadiness  to 
principles,  as  opposes  their  designs;  a  stubborn,  inflexible  con- 
science is  a  very  unruly  thin?,  and  kings  do  not  like  such  subjects, 
as  dare  oppose  a  king  upon  the  throne,  whatever  the  cause  be  :  so 
that,  I  suspect,  their  very  boldness  and  resolution,  in  opposing 
their  present  majesties,  upon  a  mere  point  of  law,  will  be  thought 
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tuo  Tirtu€  fit  to  be  rewarded  by  a  prince,  who  wouU  make  bis  will 
superior  to  all  laws. 

And,  if  the  merit  of  the  nen-swearers  is  likely  to  vanish  into 
nothing,  especially  when  there  isfno  occasion  any  longer  to  court 
and  flatter  them;  and-priests  and  Jesuits  have  free  liberty  to  com- 
ment on  their  merits,  what  merit  will  those  men  have  to  plead,  who 
wejne  forward  and  zealous  in  the  revolution,  have  aworn  allegiance 
to  their  present  maj|cp(bie8^  have  served  them  ia  their  armies  and 
navies,  at  home,  and -abroad?  There  is  no  doubt,  but  they  shall 
have  fair  promises  add  good  Words  at  present,  and  shall  be  remem- 
bered>  hereaf^^r,  wh^  there  is  occaaon. 

'  Bui*  suppose  the  merits  of  the  non-swearing,  or  for-swearing 
clergy  and  laity,  who  will  help  forwards  another  .revolution,  should 
be  acknowledge^}  to  be  very  great,  what  probability  is  there,  that 
the  chnrch  of  England  should  fare  ever  the  better  &r  it,  when  po- 
pery and  arbitrary  pow^  stand  in  the  way  ?  Past  experience  givea 
no  great  encouragement  to  hope  this..  King  Lewis  was  as  much 
obliged  to  bis  protestant  subjecto  of  France,  as.it  is  possible  for  any 
king  to  be;  for  they,  set  the  crown  upon  his  head;  and,  how  he 
has  rewarded  them,  all  the  world  rings  of  it.  The  late  king  was 
not  much  less  beholden  to  the  church  of  England,  when  they  so 
vigorously  opposed  the.  bill  of  e;Eciusion ;  am)x  J^^w  he  also  re*, 
warded  them,  we  all  lately  safr  and^felt :  and  shall  protectants^ 
after!  this,  think  of  obliging  such  princes  by  their  merits?  They 
nnderstanci  better,  that  merit  is  no  protestant  doctrine,  and  that 
there  can  be  none  out  of  tbe  church  of  Rome :  and  why  should  any 
body  expect  that  which  eamiot.be? ,  Nay,  should  the  late  king  re» 
turn  again,  and  be  as '  much  -  at  the  devotion  of  his  non-swearing 
firiends,  as  they  promise  themselves  he  will  be,  I  very  much  doubt 
what  the  church  of  England  will  gain  by  this«  If  we  may  guess  at 
tbe  spirit  of  the  party  by  the  bitter  seal  wbjich  iuspire^s  all  their 
)irriiingB,  I; can  expect  nothing  fromthem^  but  as  fierce  a  perse^ 
eution  of  the  church  ot  En|iand,  as  ever  it  Hufifered  from  papists 
or  fanaticks,  excepting  Smtmii^  i  fires,  which  possibly^  may  be  ej^^i 
changed  (br  T3^ufn2  All,  who  live  in  the  communion  of  the 
eharch  of  England,  as  now  estabUsbed,  ar^  in  their  account  and 
constant  language,  no  better  thsn  hereticks  and  schismaticks,  and 
peijured  apostates;  much  greater  crimes  than  the  Traditoreii 
were  guilty  of,  which  was  the  only  pretence  forthe  IX>natist  schism 
and  persecution.  They  seem  to  comfort  themselves^  under  their 
present  sufferings,  more  with  tbe  sweet  hopes  of  revenge,  than  any 
great  exftectations  of  future  rewards ;  that  they  shaU  live  to  see 
the  swearing  bishops  and  priests  the  contempt  of  princes  and  peo- 
ple*; for,  if  the  Ardibishopof  York»  who  b  particularly  named, 
cannot  escape  them,  I  doubt*  they  will  make  but  very  few  excep* 
tionis.  And  is  not  tiiis  a'  great  encouragement  to  any,  who  have 
complied  with  the  present  government,  to  hdp  these  men  to  power 
^ain  ?  Must  nol-the  nobility  and  gentry  expect  their  share  of  ven- 
if  as  well  as  tbe  clergy  ?  And  is  not  the  church  of  En^aad, 

•  Apsl.  fortteMwa«F«nt. 
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then,  ih  t  hopefil  state  ?  which  most  be  purged  and  TefbrnKd  into 
Jacobite  priociples,  and  by  a  Jacobite  spirit. 

These  afo'aR  very  ^sensible  proofs  (as  far  as  \re  can  reason  about 
such  m{tttet8)how  little  good  is  to  be  expected  from  the  return  of  the 
late  kipg  with  a  Frendh  power :  he. must  return  the  same  man  ha 
wentj  and^then  popery  and  arbitrary  power  mastretum  Watfa  him^ 
;nay,  he  must  return  much  worse  than  he  went,  because  he  tmuat 
return  more  a  vassal  to  France  \  which,  I  suppose,  wiltnot  mcind 
thetsonditionof  English  subjects,  during  hib  riigti.  '-  ^ 

These  things  ougnl  lobewell  considered ;  ibr,  if  his  governiment 
was^o  uneasy  before^  and  gave  us  such  a  'frightful  praspedt,  aa 
made  the  natidn  vary  wiUing  to  part  with  him,  when  hethov^ht 
fit  to  leave  ■  ihem,  •  it  wduld  seem  very  strange  to  by^slanders^ 
should  ^ey  i)oW'gi<ow^foild  of  his  return,  wh^n  it  is  Certain,'  if  he 
does  return,  ^nd  returns  by  the  methods  now  intended^  popcny  and 
itrbitrary  pdw^r  mrust  be  more  triumphant  than  ever. 
'  He  li^anted  nothing'but  power  to  make  himself  absolute,  and  to 
mfake  us  all  papists,  or  martyrs,  or^refugees ;  and  that.Ue  wiUjiow 
have:  fbr,  if  a  French  power  can  conquer  us,  it  will  ihakc  him  aa 
ilbsolute  as  the  French  king  wiN  let  him  be ;  or,  to  speak  properly, 
it  Will  make  htm;  though  not  ■  an  absolute  prince,  yet  an  absoliite 
vicierby,  and  minister'  of  Prance :  he  wilt  administer  an  absolute 
power  and  government,    under  the  influenee  and  directioh   of 
Frentli  counsels;  and  then  we  know  itoi  what  willbec&me  of  the 
Hberttes  and  religit^n  bf  Enghiad.    And  havte  we  so  kmg  diidaitied 
file  thoughts  of  stdsjection  to  France  ?  has  a  French  league  been 
thought  such  a  natleftal  j^ric^nce }  has  the  pretence  of  a  war  with 
France  been  found  such  an  excellent  expedient  to>  get  money  of 
£n&flish  parliaments  rhas  the  expectation  of  it  fined  English  spirits, 
and,  upon  occasion,  fHled  our  armies  and  navies,  withoat  need  of 
pressing,  or  beat  ^dram?  have  we  so  detested  the  Fraaeh  oruel^ 
ties  to  ptofestatots^  ^nd  «hi(lT  we  now  so  willingly  stcpop  to  the  yofee^ 
and  chink  it  a  .^;teat  favdur  that  they  will  vouchsafe  to  conquer  ua  f 
let 'u$tiever  domplain  hereafter,'  that  our  chains  pinch  and  gall  v^ , 
when  we  ourselves  are  ready  with  so  miich  joy  and  thankfalneas  to 
put  them.  on.    And,  whatever  "some  fancy,  they  will  find  it  a  very 
easy  and  natural  thing  fbr  the  late  kivig,  -  if  he  return  by  force  and 
power,  to  make  himself  absolute  by  law:  princes  always  gain  new 
powers  by  the  4neflectnal  opposition  of  sulnjects:  if  they  lose  their 
crowns  and  recover  them  again;  they  receive  them  with  au  addi- 
tion  dt  some  brighter  jewels,  and  turn  dtspwted  prerogatives  intQ 
legal  $nd  undoubted  rights.    Thus  we  know  it  was  when  King 
Cnarles  the  Second  retofned  firom  a  long  exile,  all  the  new  acts  and 
declarations  wefe  made  in  fa\Four  of  the  crown,  and  subjects  bound 
to  their  .good  behaviour,  as  fiist  as  lawseould  bind  them;  ft>r,  in 
all  such  revohitions,  those  who  suffered,  with  or  for  their  prince, 
return  with  zed  and  resentment;  and  take  care,  in  the  first  place, 
to  establish  all  such  prerogatives  of  the  crown,,  ds  were  dispoted 
before,  and  to  grant  such  new  powers  as  they  think  are  wanting* 
And  others  there  are  always  forwaid  to  make  their  fortunes  by 
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c^UBpliskenthigiheirctumiog  prlnoe;  tnd  to  expiate  their  former 
erimet  by  a  forward  ai^d Gaoling  loyaHy ;  and  the  rest  ure  over*awed 
and  frighted  iiYto*  compliaBce ;  and  thns  it  ia  commonly  sees,  that 
between  zeal  and  flattery »  and  icwr^  the  king  increaaea  in  powWr, 
and  the  people  forfeit  their  liberties ;  and  we  moat  not  expect  that 
k  sbbiild  be  otherwise  now,  should  the  htte  king  retucn. 

The  first  compliment  that  nmat  be  made  to  him  is  a  Jacobite 
parbament*  and  God  knows  what  such  a  partiament  will  do !  Will 
they  deny  him  a  toleration  for  papists,  the  Be^peal  of  the  test,  the 
forfeitures,  or  surrenders  of  charters,  and  a  new  regulatioD  of  coiv 
porations  ?  Will  they  diapote,  nay,  will  they  notdeckre  his  diapens- 
ing  power,  and  approve  his  eccleaiasticaj  oomttisslona  ?  Will  they 
make  any  scruple  to  deelarie  the  legitimacy  of  |he  Prince  of  Wales, 
or  to'  learc  the  maoner  of  his  education  to  ihoae  who  will  certainly  ' 
bnsed  htm  upfhi  popery  ?  Will  they  not  take  •care  for  new  jacobita 
tests  to  renounce  and  abhor  all  the  several  hypotbesea  and  principles 
of  Mreminent,  which  have  been  urged  to  justify  our  submission 
and  aiiegianoe  to  their  present  miyelties  }  And,  when  they  have 
doner  tfais^  how  easy  will  it  be  for  a4i6wnrigbt  popish  parliament, 
which  <wUi  be  the  next  step  that  will  he  made,  to  ik>  all  the  rest  ? 

it  is  very  evident  -ifhat  advinitages  the  paieats  and  Jesuits  wtfl 
lMUi«,M'n  such  a  juncture,  to  inake>pcoselylie8,  while,  the  people  are 
in 'a  i  fright,  and  grown  giddy  with  soch  freqoeat  revoltitions ;  and 
those,  whc^  in  the  late  reign,  were  the. great  advocates  of  the  pro^ 
lestant  cause,  are  disgraced  at  court,  threatened  into  silence,  their' 
authbrity  weakened,  and  their  persons  reproached  both  by  papists 
said  Jacobites.  Numbers  nf  converts  was  their  great  want  before^ 
and  the  press  and  the^pulpit  their  great  hinderanoe ;  but  Jacobites 
will,  by  natural  instinct,  learn  more  loyalty,  and  others  will  be 
tangbt  it,  as  Gideon  once  tau^t  the  men  of  Suceoth,  with  briars 
and  afaoims.  And  there  never  was  such  an  opportunity  since  the 
leiorifintion  for  a  plentifu)  harvest  of  convesta,>as  this  would  beli)ie 
to  prove.  And  who  can  bear  the  thoughts  of  this,  who-  has  any 
compassion  forihosoiilsof men,  any  jEeailortheobwreh  ofEi^knd, 
oraoT:  edaeern  to  paeeerve  and  propagate  the  true  &ith  and  wor« 
ship  of  Cbhst  to  posterity  } 

All  this  is,  upon  a  supposition  of  the  late  king's  return^  which  I 
dtclareto  you  I  am' not  afraid  of,  though  it  is  fit  to  mind  those  men 
who  are  so  Ibnclof  ft,  what  they  maf  reasonably  expect,  if  he  sheuU 
veturn ;  which  possibly  joiay  abate  their  zeal  in  tlnscanse,  and  that 
may  prevent  the  miscbiefe  of  an  attempt  ;•  for^  without  ahopeM 
conspiracy  in  England,  the  French  king  ia  too  wary  to  make  su<^ 
an  attempt. 

.  But,  if  the^  have  any  love  to  their  oountry^  any  pity  left  in  them  for 
the  lives  and  fortunes  of  English  protestauts,  E  beseech  then  to  con* 
aider,  what  the  calamities  and  desolations  of  civil  war  will  be;  for 
that  it  must  end  ia,  iftherebeaa  invasion  fnomabruad,  strength- 
ened with  a  powerful  conspiracy  at  hone.  King  William,  as  1  said 
before,  wiH  not  desert  or  abdicate ;  for  i  aensr  heard  of  a  prihoe 
sAoliadTeDtntedso  muoh  to  rescue  a  fcingdoaa  out  ijfso  great  a 
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danger,  that  would  so  easily  expose  it  again  to  the  same,  or  a  |freat- 
er  danger.  And  surely  the  late  king  d^s  not:e3qpect  he  shoura,  for 
he  knows  him  too  wdl :  so  that,  if  they  look  for  such  another  revo* 
lution,  to  turn  King  Wilham  out,  as  brought  him  in,  fhey  will,  in 
all  probability,  be  mistaken.  There  are  too  many  persons  of 
honour  and  fortune  engaged  in  this  cause,  who  know  the  late  king 
too  well  to  take  his  word ;  and,  were  it  possiUe  to  wheedle  men  of  for- 
tune and  sense;  the  genius  and  spirit  of  the  nation  is  against  them  : 
and  that,  which  could  make  the  late  revolution,  will  probably  be 
able  to  prevent  this. 

It  must  then  come  to  blows*  if  an  attempt  be  made ;  and  the 
ibrtune  of  one  battle  may  not  decide  it ;  and  those  who  are  too 
young  to  remember  the  desolations  which  the  late  civil  wars  ia 
England  made,  let  them  look  into  Ireland,  and  see  to  what  a  heap 
of  rubbit^h  a  flourishing  and  fruitful  country  is  reduced  by  being  the 
scene  of  a  three  years  war. 

It  is  made  a  popular  pretence  to  raise  discontents,  and  to  make 
people  disafiected  to  the  present  government,  that  the  tales  for 
maintaining  this  war  are  giown  so  intolerable,  and  there  is  no  proi^ 
pect  of  an  end  of  them.  Now,  I  must  confess,  that  the  taxea  fall  very 
heavy  upon  some,  and  I  am  sorry  that  the  present  posture  of  our 
aflairs  does  requtfe  it,  and  that  there  can  be  no  easier  ways  fouiidl 
to  supply  the  plain  and  pressing  necessities  of  the  statue :  but  we 
ought  to  consider,  that  still  all  this  is  infinitely  easier  than/popery 
and  French  slavery,  if  we  regard  only  our  estates.  The  annual  ex* 
actions  of  the  church  of  Rome  (besides  all  the  cheating  ways  their 
priests  had  to  get  mcmfiy)  while  popery  was  the  religion  of  Engla'hdt 
used  to  be  complained  of  as  a  national  grievance,  and  a  heavier 
tax  upon  the  subject,  than  all  the  king's  revenues :  and,  if  those 
who  complain  of  our  taxes>  were  but  one  month  in  France,  to  see 
the  poverty  and  miaery  which  the  French  government  has  brought 
upon  them,  they  would  come  home  very  well  contented  to  paj 
taxes,  and  to  fight  against  the  French  too.  We  are  free  snbjecUi 
not  slaves;  we  are  taxed  by  our  own  representatives,  who  tax  them* 
selves  as  well  as  us ;  and  this  not  by  the  arbitrary  will  of  ikhe  prince; 
We  pay  for  our  own  defence  and  preservation  as  all  people. ougbt 
to  do ;  and,  while  we  do  not  pay  near  so  much  as  our  religion,  and 
lives,  and  liberties  are  worth,  and  have  left  where-withal  to  maiiH 
tain  ourselves,  we  have  no  such  great  reason  to  complain. 

But  how  heavy  soever  taxes  are,  are  they  like  a  civil  war?  Like 
the  dread  and  terrors  of  an  enemy's. army,  or  of  our  own?  Are 
they  like  having  our  bouscb  filled »with*» soldiers ;  or,  which  is  wone^ 
burnt  or  plundered  ?  Are  they  like  losing  our  friends,  our  fathers, 
husbands,  or  ctiildren,  by  whose  kindness  .or  labours  we  siiA>$isted  ? 
In  a  word,  ave  they  like  the  spoils  of  harvest,  or  the  desolation  of  a 
whole  country  ?  .    n  ¥  -i  .u  -     > 

And  can  we  be  contented  to  see  £ngland.again«  the  seat  of  war  ) 
It  is  certain,  in  our  present  circumstances,*  ifpannpt  be  .made  so* 
unlets  we  ourselves  please.  France  has  too  many'eneiiai|&i,49Jtbixik 
of  ooncpiering  England  without  factions  at  home.;*  apd,-  were  it  not 
fiNT  them,  we  neei  not  fear  its  united  force ;  and  I  hope  considerijni^ 
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men,  of  what  persuasion  soever  they  Ve^iritl  not  thiok  it  wortb4he 
while  to  rulh  their  country  by  a  civtl  war,  to  purchase  a  French 
slavery  and  {)(^ry ;  two  very  dear  things,  could  we  purchase  them 
never  so  ches^. 

What  I  have  said,  hitherto,  concerns  only  England ;   but  it  be* 
comes  us  to  look  a  little  abroad,  and  consider;  what  a  fatal  influence 
a  French  conquest  of  England  will  kave  upon  the  affairs  of  aU 
Europe.    That  it  is  not  mere  justice  and  honour  tliat  makes  the 
French  king  espouse  the  cause  of  the  late  King  James,  his  incroach- 
ments  and  usurpations  on  his  neighbours  will  witness.      He  has  no 
scruples  of  conscience  about  the  rights  of  other  prin^;  all  be  can 
get  is  bis  own.  Bat  England  was  formerly  a  friend  and  confederate; 
at  least,  not  an  enemy  ;  and  now  the  power  of  England  (which  the 
French  have  never  had  reason  to  despise)  is  in  the  hands  of  a  king 
who  owes  the  French  king  a  good  turn,  and  will  not,  I  hope,  die  in 
his  debt.     This  checks  his  ambitious  designs ;  gives  life  and  spirit 
to  the  confederacy ;  threatens  to  make  him  restore  what  he  has 
taken,  and  what  he  keeps  by  mere  force  and  violence,  and  to  re* 
duce  hini  within  his  ancient  bounds,  and  to  the  ancient  constitation 
of  the  French  government ;  and  he  knows,  while  King  William 
possesses  the  English  throne,  and  keeps  up  the  confederacy,  he  miifi 
not  expect  to  get  much  more,  and  fnay  be  in  eonitant  danger  of 
losino^  what  he  has  gotten. 

This  makes  the  French  king  so  concerned  io  restore  the  late  King 
James  to  the  throne  of  England,  to  get  rid  of  a  formidable  enemy, 
and  to  strengthen  himself  with  th^  ^Uiance  of  a  powerful  jRriend; 
for  England  will  probably  turn  the  M^ales,  on  which  side  soever  it 
happens  to  be  :  and  th^re  is  no  doubt,  but  the  arms  of  England  must 
be  devoted  to  the  service  of  France/if  a  Freneh  power  should  place 
the  late  king  in  his  throne  again  ;  and  let  any  English  protestant-^ 
who  can  think  coolly  of  things,  consider  what  a. malignant  aspect 
this  would  have  upon  the  liberties  of  Em'ope,  «nd  on  the  whole  pro- 
testant  interest. 

The  arms,  or  the  money  of  France,  has,  hitherto,  been  an  equal 
match,  at  least,  for  all  the  confederates ;  while  he  has  found  other 
employment  for  the  imperial  and  English  forces  ;  but,  thanks  be  to 
God,  the  king  of  England,  and  the  English  forces,  are  now  at  leisure 
to  attend  his  motions  ;  those  forces  which  heat  him  at  the  Boyne^ 
at  Athlone,  at  Agrim,  at  Limerick;  in  a  word,  which  beat  him  oat 
of  Ireland,  and  have  now  got  a  habit  of  beating  the  French':  and  it 
is  no  wonder  that  he  is  not  fond  of  such  company  in  Flanders,  but 
endeavours  to  find  some  new  work  for  them  at  home.  And,  if  he 
can  but  send  them  home  again,  and  embroil  us  in  a  civil  war,  that 
is  one  great  point  gained ;  but,  if  he  proves  successful  in  his  at- 
tempt, he  makes  England  his  own,  and  will  turn  their  arms  upon 
the  confederates :  and  what  can  then  stand  in  his  way  ?  What  should 
hinder  him  from  being  the  sole  and  absolute  monarch  of  the  west  ? 
and  then  it  is  eaay  to  read  the  fate  of  protestants. 
Thus,  ifr,  I  have  ft-eelv  told  you,  what  I  apprehend  will  be  the 

>ie  effbcta  of «  French  conquest,    I  pretend 
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not  to  prophecy^  noc  to  deinoiiAmtion  \n  sucb  cases;  bqt  what  I 
bavesaid*  bas  all  tbe  appearances  of  ^qbability,  all  the  deg;iees  of 
moral  certainty,  that  any  tbiag  oftjiis  naiur^  can  have :  and  that 
is  the  only  rule  in  these  mattei^  by  which  wise  men  are  to  judge 
and  act. 

And  this  bas.prepared  a  plain  and  easy  answer  to  ^Qur  second 
question.  What  KnKhsh  subjects  are  bound  in  conscieuce  to  do,  in^ 
ease  tbe  late  king  should  land  in  England  with  French  forces  to  de- 
mand his  crown? 

Now  there  are  two  sorts  of  persons  concerned  in  this  question  : 
}»  Tliose  who  have  not  snorn  allegiance  to  King  William  and 
Queen  Mary,  but  account  tkelate  King  James  as  mucb  their  king, 
as  ha  was  when  he  sat  upon  the  throne  ;and  that  their  obligations  to 
him  are  the  same  now  that  ever  they  were.  2,  Those  who  hav« 
sworn  allegiance  to  King  William  and  Queen  Mary :  and  there  are 
two  parts  of  tbis4|4]e^on  ;  1.  Whether  tbey  are  bonnd  in  coih' 
science  to  assist  the  Jate  kiogt  if  he  return  ?  2.  Whether  it  be  law- 
ful finr  them  to  oppose  him,  and  fight  against  him  ? 

A»  for  tbe  first  .part  of  this  question,  and  as  far  as  it  concents 
the  non-swearers,.  I  shall  ask  theoi  two  or  three  questions,  and 
kave  tbeiii.te  muiwer  them  themcfelves. 

1 .  The  first  question  is»  whether  th^y  can  think  themaekes  bonnd 
In  conscience,  upon  any  pretence  whatever,  to  fight  for  popery 
agaMtat  ihe.pirotestantfaitb  and  worship ;  that  is  (as  they  must  con- 
fesSy  if  tbey  ate  ptfotestante)  to  fight  for  heresy  and  idolatry  against 
^e  t^^  faith  ai}Mi.<wor8hip'Qf  Cbfist;  or  t? fight  for  Antichrist,  and 
•gainst  Christ  ?  Can  any  consideration  make  this  lawful }  If 
.  poihing  can  (aa  L  witi  venturb  to  take  it  for  granted,  that  nothing 
can)  then  whatever  duity  tbey  may  fancy  they  still  owe  to  their  al^ 
dicated^prii^ce,  it  cannot  be  their  duty  to  figbt  for  him,  when  tbey 
Ci^oot  figbt  lor  hinSf  without  ^bting  against  Christ  and  his  re- 
ligion :  though  tbey  must  not  fight  against  their  prince  for  Cbrijst* 
because  Christ  in  such  cases  requires  his  disciples  to  sufier,  not  to 
fig:ht  for  him ;  yet  it  does  not  foUow,  that  they  mast  fight  for  their 
prince  against  Christ,  to  bring  a  persiscution  Fipon  bis  faitbfiil  disr 
!<uplipflu  And  to  contnlKite  what  tbey  can  to  eztiqiate  (the  name  and 
ihie  religion  of  proteataicits  out  of  ]&irope^ 

Do  they  think  theinaeWes  bound  in  conscience  to  ^gbt  for  tbeir 
:prince,  against  tbe  laws  and  liberties  of  their  country,  as  weH  as 
against  the  faith  and  worship  of  Christ  ?  Let  the  rigbtiB  of  princes  be 
neyer  so  sacri^,  have  the  rest  of  mankind- no  rights,  but  only 
ppnces  ?  Is  there  no  such  thing  as  justi^qe  due  to  ouraelves^  nor  (bo 
our  feUow-'syhJQcts  ^  Have  tbe  firee-born  i^bjecta  of  England  no 
natural,  no  legal  rights  f  An4  is  there  any  law  of  Gf^d  or  man,  t# 
fight  for  our  prince,  againsit  the  laws  and  liberties  of  our  country, 
wnicb  are  the  measures  and  boundarica  of  that  duty  which  we  owe 
to  princes  ?  That  is,  to  fight  for  onr  prince,  agaiast  tbe  rule  of  our  - 
duty  and  ot>edience  t9  princes ;  when  mlr  prince  md  the  lawa  and 
liberties  of  nur  country  ftre  on  contrary  aides»  thoM^  itre  ahobld 
grant  them  (according  ito  ihcjur  4»wii  i^neipks)  Aat  w«  miiatMt 
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0ght  agliiiisCcmr  prince  for  ourlawi  and  liberties,  yet  no  nftore  must 
ire  fi^t  for«  our  prihce  against  our  laws  and  liberties.  It  is 
abun&ntly  enough  to  be  passive  insuch  cases  ;  bat  anation,  which 
fights  against  its  owd  laws  and  Ubtrties,  is  Pelo  de  u,  guilty  of  the 
worst  kind  of  self-murder.  Can  aaf  £nglLsbmau,  whaterer  opinion 
he  has  of  the  late  king's  right,  thiik  himself  bound  in  conscience  to 
maintain  hi^  rights  by  giving  up  hs  country  to  France  ?  To  make 
him  king,  and  all  his  subjects  Frach  slaves.?  For  can  any  prince 
liave  more  right  to  be  king  of  Eigland  than  the  kingdom  of  fing* 
land  has  to  1^  England  ? 

Is  it  not  an  unaccountable  teidemess  and  scrupulosity  of  con^- 
science,  to  be  so  concerned  for  my  one  prince's  right,  as  to  sacrl* 
fice  the  rights  and  liberties  of  allthe  princes  in  Europe  to  his  ?'  To 
Ut  him  upon  the  throne,  to  driteaU  other  princes  from  theirs  ?  We 
Are  citizens  of  the  ^rorld,  as  wel  as  subjeeta  of  England,  and  have 
our  obligations  to  mankind,  and  to  other  princes  as  wdl  as  to  our 
own ;  and  though  t>ur  obligatioi  to  no  one  other  prince  is  so  great* 
as  to  our  own,  yet  the  publick  ;ooi  qf  mankind,  or  of  a  gte^t  part 
of  the  wortd,  id  a  more  sacred  oliigation,  than  the  particular  in«- 
terest  of  our  own  prince  or  counti^ ;  much  less  tlien  6zu  the  right 
of  any  particular  prince,  be  it  what  it  will,  stand  in  competitioQ 
with  the  rights  and  liberties  of  our  own  country,  and  of  all  Europe 
besides. 

Jt  is  to  no  more  purpose  to  dispite  with  men  who  do  not  feel  the 
force  of  this  argument  at  the  fiat  hearing,  .  than  to  reason  'with 
blind  meh  about  colouts ;  they  iave  no  sense  left*  nothing  but  a 
fetupid  and  slavish  loyalty :  all  tbng8»  though  never  so  sacrra,  must 
give  place  to  this ;  the  care  of  eligion,  the  love  of  their  country, 
meir  iustice  and  charity  to  all  minkind,  must  vaiF to  their  senseless 
ttiifttake  of  the  ttoe  meaning  of  tlis  word  Loyalty  ^  by  which  they 
will  needs  understand  an  absolue  obedience,  without  limitation  Or 
reserve ;  when,  most.cettainly,  it  signifies  no  moce  than  obedience 
according  to  law. 

•  2,  I  would  %gk,  what  they  wtuld  think  thenwelves  bound  to  db 
ift  such  cases,  were  the  late  ki«|f  upon  the  thromi  again  ?  Unless 
they  haveehat^ed  their  minds  >nd  then  they  ai^  not  so  steady  to 
j^rincipled,  as  they  pretend  to  3e)  we  may  very  reasonably  guess^ 
iHiat  tney  would  4o,  by  what  thy  did  while  he  was  upon  the  thrOos^ 
It  is  certitin,  they  so  much  dll&ed  his  open  designs  of  po|>ery 
htid  arfe^rary  power,  that  they  opposed  him  as  far  as  they  dursa, 
and  Would  tiot  6ght  fer  him,  u  keep  him  on  the  throne  ;  nay,  by 
ttreit  examples  and  counsek,  they  hCtd  sainfiaenced  the  anny,  tiiat 
tke^  would  not  fight  for  him  nother;  and  so  possessed  thecountryv 
that  the  nobiHty  and  gentry  unk  arms*  and  declared  for  the  Priace 
el  Orange,  which  they  thoughi  they  might  very  well  do,  when  Iht 
hiihops  Would  not  deelare  a|t^inst  him.  This  was  then  thought 
eon«istent  enSbgfa  with  the  Higb-Tory  lojralty;  and  yet,  ifthe^ 
were  not  then  bound  to  fight  to  tiim  to  keep  him  on  his  throng,  i 
KMi  at  a  mat  loss  to  know,  hov  it  comes  to  be  their  duty  now  to 
fight  te  him,  to  )estor«  him  to  it«    M^  was  certainly.  Uieir  kinit 
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then,  And  yet  they  would  not  fij^t  for  hiai,  no,  not  to  defend  his 
person,  crown,  and  dignity.  A»d,  though  they  call  him  their  king 
still,  it  is  certain  he  is  not  kin$i  of  England^  whatever  right  they 
may  think  he  has  to  be  so ;  and.  therefore,  to  fight  for  him  now,  is 
not  to  fight  for  the  king,  but  tc  fight  to  make  him  king  again. 
But,  to  let  that  pass,  suppose  bin  to  be  thf  ir  king,  since  they  will 
have  him  so,  how  do  they  come  o  be  more  obliged  lo  fight  for  him^  ' 
now  he  is  out  of  the  throne,  than  they  were  to  fight  for  him  while 
he  was  in  it  ?  If  they  think  it  tl^ir  duty  to  fight  for  their  kin^, 
against  the  religion,  the,  laws,  an(  the  liberties  of  their  country,  it 
was  their  duty  to  have  fought  foi  him  then  ;  if  they  do  not  think 
this,  it  cannot  be  their  duty  to  figit  for  him  now* 

But  they  did  not  expect  what  folowed ;  they  desired  to  have  their 
laws  and  liberties  secured,  but  na  that  he  should  lose  his  crown : 
I  believe  very  few  did  then  expeU  what  followed,  no  more  than 
they  do  now  consider  what  will  folbw  :  But,  since  he  would  leave 
bis  crown,  who  could  help  it  ^    For  no  body  took  it  from  him. 

3.  Let  me  then  ask  them  anaher  question :  whether  they  would 
think  themselyes  bound  in  conscience  to  fight  for  him,  did  they 
verily  believe,  that  if  he  recovered  his  throne,  h,e  would  as  zealously 
promote  popery  and  arbitrary  ptwer,  as  he  did  before  ?  If  they  say 
they  wonid  not,  they  have  been  it  their  nanputaram  once  already ; 
a  second  oversight,  in  the  same  knd,  would  be  worse  than  the  first. 
If  they  say  they  would,  I  give  tlem  over,  as  professed  enemies  to 
the  true  religion,  -and  the  libertiei  of  mankind. 

Thi^  I  l^pe,  may  satisfy  thi  non-swearers,  if  they  will  coolly 
and  seriously  consider  it,  that  thiy  are  not  bound  in  conscience  to 
fight  for  the  late  king ;  nay,  thatthey  are  as  much  bound  in  con- 
science not  to  fight  for  him,  as  tley  are  bound  not  to  fight  against 
the  protestant  religion,  and  civil  Iberties,  not  only  of  England,  but 
of  all  Europe. 

2.  As  for  those  who  have  sworn  allegiance  to  King  William  and 
Queen  Mary ;  besides  all  the  forn^r  considerations,  they  are  under 
the  obhgationsof  an  oath;  not  to  figit  against  their  present  majesiieSp 
whose  sworn  subjects  and  liegeman  they  are.  For  let  them  ex- 
pound faith  and  true  allegiance,  t>  as  low  a  sense  as  possibly  they 
can,  the  least,  that  they  ever  coiid  make  of  it,  is  to  live  quietly 
and  peaceably  under  their  govemnent ;  not  to  attempt  any  thing 
against  their  personi^  or  crowns ;  lot  to  hold  any  correspondence 
with,  nor  to  give  any  assistance  to  tieir  enemies ;  and,  therefore,  to 
countenance  a  French  invasion^  orb  assist  the  late  king  inrecover^ 
ing  the  throne;  which  their  majesies  so  well  fill,  and  which  they 
have  sworn  not  to  disjpossesa  them  of,  must  be  downright  peijury. 
If  they  be  sur|s  that  their  oaths  tothe  late  king  still  Sblige  them, 
that,  indeed,  would  make  void  the  obligation  of  this  second  oath; 
but  then  they  must  be  guilty  of  penury  in  taking  it,  and  by  the 
breaking  of  it  will  declare  to  all  tlu  world,  that  the/  deliberately 
and  wilfully  peijured  themselves  wkcD  they  took  it ;  'and  let  them 
remember  this,  when  they  take,  arms  asainst  their  m^jestiesi  and 
jet  them  expect  that  recompence  which  they  deserve*    . 
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Those  wbo  took  thin,  only  as  a  temporary  oath,  which  obliged 
them  no  longer  than  till  the  late  tdng  should  retnm  into  England 
again  to  demand  his  crown^  are  guiliy  of  perjury,  if  they  keep  it 
no  longer  than  tiR  they  have  a  promising  opportunity  to  break  it: 
for  this  is  to  mock  God,  and  to  deceive  the  government  by  their  oaths : 
for  no  man  can  think  that  the  meaning  of  the  oath  was  no  more  but 

•  this ;  '  1  do  promise  and  swear  to  beer  faith  and  true  allegianoe  to 
'  King  William  and  Queen  Mary,  till  I  have  power  and  opportunity^ 
*  by  tbe  return  of  King  Jadaes  with  a  French,  army,  tojpinhis  forces^ 
'  and  to  asaist  him  to  recover  bis  throne*'  Those,  who  will  take  and 
keep  oaths  at  this  rate,  we  must  leave  to  God':  but  nothing  is  more 
plain  and  certain,  tlian<  that  the  new  oath  of  allegiance  obliges  all, 
wbo  have  taken  it,  under  the  guilt  of  perjury,  at  least  not  to  fight 
for  thelate  king,  againstKing  William  and  Queen  Mary. 

And  here  Imay  very  fairly  conclude,  without  entering  into  a  longer 
dispute  about  tne^ltawfulnesa  of  fighting  against  a  foreign  army, 
thmigh  the  late  king  were  at  the  head  df  it ;  for  were  time,  who 
scruple  this,  satisfied^  that  they  ought  not  to  fight  for  him,  their 
present  majesties  have  friends  enough,  who  are  very  wdl  satisfied 
to  fight  agaiinst  him ;  espieciaUy  bringing»alonx  with  him  the  great- 
est enemiesbolh  to  the  protestant  religion,  and  to  the  civil  liberties, 
not  only  of  the  English  nation,  but  of  all  the  kingdoms  uid  8tates'<^ 

-    Europe,  France  itself  not  excepted. 

However,  this  letter  is  large  euough  already,' and  if  I  fihd  you 
desire  fiirther  satls&ction  in  this  matter,  especially  about  the  late 
King  James's  declaration,  which  is  lately  come  to  my  hands,  you 
may  expect  a  qpeedy  account  of  it  in  a  second  letter,  from. 

Sir,  yours. 
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Fnbluhed  by  AiUkarity. 
London,  Printed  foir  R.  Taylor,  near  Stationers- Half,  1692. 

Quarts  ccmtainijif  Hiirty-six  PafCt. 

The  Publishtr  to  the  Reader. 

npHB  ibllowing  series,  being  a  faithful  diary  of  every  day's  mo- 
-*;'  tlons  and  measures,  throughout  the  siege  cf  Limerick,  to  the 
last  finishing  artldes,  both  civil  and  military,  past  upon  thesor- 
render  of  it,  I  hope  this  ntrrative  will  make  my  reader  no  unac- 
ceptable present 
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Thetime,  Iconfess,  bat  been,  when  ibis  treatise  would  ha^e 
been  a  moie  popular  theme ;  the  artiolet  of  the  surrender  of  Lame* 
rick  beings  not  long  sioce^  the  •utjject  of  no  commoii  longings  and 
curiosity.  Upon  perusal  of  which^  the  reader,  1  am  certain,  wiH 
join  widi  ttie  in  this  one  just  remaric,  that,  in  all  the  glories  of  our 
de^nringly  great  monarchi  mercy  is  one  of  his  most  shining  titles  i 
his  enemies  hare  met  that  both  unexpected  and  unmerited  clemen* 
cy^  in  .his  migesty's  most  gracious  concessiool  towards  tbem»  that 
plainly  tells  the  world,  the  whole  bilsiaeas  of  his  arms  was  to  re- 
claim, not  fanquish ;  he  infringes  not  liberty,  even  where  he  makes 
subjection. 

There  is  one  farther  reoommendation  to  ouc  shoil,  but  glorious 
history,  riz.  That  what  I  here  present  you,  is  the  work  of -fingliih 
hands ;  and  that,  without  vanity,  the  whole*  prograsa  of  the  late 
£nglish  arms,  in  Ireland,  has  as  much  signalisedtbe  farue  British 
ralonr,  as  any  c^  the  antiquer  monuments  of  our  remoter  recorded 
predecessors.    And,  indeed,  to  crown  all  these  gloeious  successes, 
there  seems  to  be  a  oontinued  chain  of  providences  attending  that 
irhble  expedition ;   for,  not  to  instance  his  miyesty's  prodigious 
victory  at  the  Boyne,  with  which  all  toi^es  are  already  filled ; 
together  wilii  that  famous  battle  at  Aghnm,  where  fortune,  for 
some  hours,  stood  dubious;  and,  indeed^  the  whole  ^conduct  and 
zeal  of  the  renowned  general,  Ginckle^  .who  chatteoges  Mir  no 
comtnon  applause  and  veneration  s  peiinps,  mMhing  was  more  re- 
sfiarkablv  signal,  than  the  stece  of  Athfene,  affibidiDg,  .poasUily,  one 
of  the  purest  laurels  through  that  whole  soeae  el  Britiah  |^ry* 
For  when,  after  otir  possession,  of  the  hither  part  of  the  town;  the 
en«my,  who  had  brc^en  down  the  bridge,  had  so  often  burnt  our 
fascines,  and  so  resolutely  opposed  our  pasMge  that  way ;  insomuch 
that  the  general,  despairing  of  approaching  on  that  side,  had  re* 
solved  to  draw  ofi^  and  to  pass  the  Shannon  higher  above  the  town, 
though  so  late  in  the  year,  and  the  summer  so  far  advanced,  to  be- 
gin a  new  si^e  on  the  other  side,  in  the  fkct  of  the  Irish  army  that 
lay  incamped  there :  it  was,  I  say,  major,  now  lieutenant  general 
Talmache's  proposal,  at  a  council  of  war  (in  which  he  very  hardly 
prevailed}  to  head,  as  a  roluntier,  a  select  party  of  lAlOQ*  and  wade 
the  river,  to  enter  the  breach :  which  he  executed  with  that  cele- 
rity  and  courage,  that  the  storflding  and  taking  of  that  important 
place  was  an  action  unpreced^ted,  aAd  inimitaUe ;  wiUi  so  poor  a 
handful,  to  push  so  bold  a  sword«  and  carry  so  intiie  a~  victory, 
against  so  great  a  strength  within,  and  the  whole  Irish  army  but ' 
an  hour's  march  without,  was  an  eaUstpmt  sa  hardy,  and  that  so 
purely  and  wholly  his  own,  that  poatarity  will  read  it  with  wonder  i 
and  which,  to  his  lasting  fame,  will  supply  as  gallant  a  memorial| 
as  ever  adorned  the  English  annals. 

And  as  the  eaHy  conquest  of  that  mifon  was  the  key,  tbat>  saon 
after,  opened  the  gates  of  Galway  andlJaerickiandjCofiseqttendyy 
the  expeditious  reduction  of  Ir^lfmd*.  #9  highly  both  to  the  iBA^tib 
glory,  his  m^iesty's  interent,  and  die  lidv^ntafe  of  obriateMOltt* 
was  so  much  owing  to  that  memorable  action  i  I  may  justljr  '<9> 
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that),  whatever  otb^r  bands  joined  in  the  accomplishing^  the  only 
hai^d*  that  shortened  the  great  work,  vas  Talmache'9,  and  it  was 
by  his  conduct  and  gallantry,  in  tba^  eminent  service^  that  1691  . 
savir  that  Boisbed,  which^  othenrise,  had  been  the  subject  of  a 
longer,  if  not  a  more  hazardous  dispute. 


A  UGUST,  169\,  the  general  (laying  resolved  on  thie  forming  of 
v^^.  the  si^e  of  Lingerie k»  and, 'in  order  thereunto,  having  given 
orders  for  Capt  Coa^  with  his  squadron,  to  sail  dqwrn  the  Shannon » 
and  for  the  ionac^ia^  marching  of  twenty -six  whole  cannon,  mor- 
tars, &c.  fr9W  Ad^lQPe,  to  ineet  him  theFe :  on  the  3d  of  August, 
the  whole  army  passed  the  Shannon  at  B^nabar-Bridge,  and  came 
the  ^me  sight  to  Birr,  which  phice  is  distaol;  frorp  Limerick  thirty 
ijliles.  The  g^nend  havip^  reeeived  an  account,  bj  deserters,  tiiat 
Jingadier  Carrai  was  posted  wi^h  a  party  of  Irish*  at  a  plajce  called 
Nenagh,  which  is  a  pasa-fouiieeii  miles  from  Limerick,  gave  orders 
tp  'BrigadJter  Leyisoo,  wi^b  a  deta^ed  paHy,  to  go  aqid  attack  the 
s^d  pUce,  who  marched  fvoa^  the  camp  eaffy  this  morning,  with 
fiws  hundf^  horse  ^ nd  dragoons . 

4tb.  Brigadier  Leirisoo,  with  his  party,  got  yesterday  in  the 
Qffiam%  l»  Mewagh;  9l  whose  apprp«jch,  Die  governor  Carral  ^  tlie 
town  on  fire,  and  then  quitted  it  in  great  haste  ;«  but  tfie  fine  was 
SMWi  p^  9m  il^y  devev  of  our  men,  who  happetied  to  be  prisoners 
theoe,  fisid  were  lafjt  behiQd- 

$th«  Tbis  day,  w;e  manslitd  from  Birr,  and  marched  to  a  placA 
cidkd  Burraske^,  where  ^e  ineamped  tbe  same  night 

£th.  TMs  ev/ening*  Vfs  veiuabed  Neiiagfa.  Here  we  reci^^d  aft 
aoeouqt,  ^hat  Brigadier  Levison,  with  his  horaa  and  dragoons,  pur* 
sued  Carral,  and  his  party,  so  closely,  and  so  i^r,  that,  within  four 
mjlctf  i)f  Linierick,  he  tocic  att  their  baggage,  amoogst  which  were 
tw»  rifph  Croats  of  loiig  Aniibony  Caird's,  one  valued  a/t  eighty 
^fHmds,  the  other  at  fortjr  guineas,  jsiid  abottt  fort:y  pistoles  in  giold ; 
as  tino  four  hundred  aod  fifty  head  of  large  hi^sk  cattle,  aodsome 
dbieep,  which  ;()he  leoi^x^y'M  sudden  flight  would  not  svQertbem  to 
cany  off- 

7 ill.  Ifeis  morning,  a  party  marched  fi^m  the  .camp  toi^ards  Kil- 
Iploo,  iff  search  of  Sit  rebels  who  killed  two,  and  took  about  nine 
prisoners,  which  were  all  of  ttie  enemy  they  could  meet  with, -and 
iu  tjl^e  A^ai^ing  r^etiirnecl  to  the  flaunp  with  i  great  prey  of  cattle. 

^h*  «SkWMe  pi<Naeers,  uiwkr  the  convoy  of  a  good  party  of  horse 
and  dragoons,  Jiaainhed  ibis  nao^ing  tow.ai:ds  the  Swrer  Mines,  to 
«iefi4  ^be  jroads  for  our  carriages.  A  brigadier,  and  two  of  the  late 
Ki^g  JwipfB  horae-g^aicds,  who  deserted  the  enemy,  came  into  the 
e^WI^  iritis  tbfif  horses  and  accoutremeoAs,  and  advised  us,  that  the 
e^my  wereiDtreacbingCbiamselves  near  Carrick-Inlish. 

9th.  U^M^nantrCoksial  Oxbaroqgh,  with  a  lieutenant,  the  ser- 
i^i^ts  affd  aiec^utsemieots,  came  over  to  us«  from  ihe  jenemy,  as  also 
414  another  oftcer  and  aleven  musquetecrs,  with  their  arms.  A 
a»^  #pd  9i  woman  were  this  day  hanged  ia  the  .canpi  the  man  for 

VOL.  X.  K 
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robbing/and  the  woman  for  murdering  one  of  our  soldiers  near 
Galway.  Mr.  Richards,  secretary^  and  adjutant-general  to  Bal- 
darick  O'Donnel,  who  had  been  with  the  general  in  the  camp  four 
or  five  days^  went  hence  this  day  for  Dublin,  to  confer  with,  the 
lords  justices. 

lOthr  Several  considerable^  deserters  came  into  our  camp,  this 
day,  from  the  enemy's  quarters  ;  they  gave  us  an  account,  that 
both  French  and  Irish  were  mightily  surprised  to  find  our  ships 
in  the  Shannon/having  been  possessed,  that  the  French  were  masters 
at' sea,  and  that  w^  durst  not  adventure  so  far. 

11th.  This  morning  we  decamped  from  Nenagb,  and  the  same 
night  wexaiue  to  a  place  called  Shalley,  about  two  milies  from  the 
Silver  Mines,  a  very  wild  part  of  the  country. 

12th.  This  day  we  marched  again,  and  came  to  a  small  village 
called  Tulla  ;  here  we  incamped,  and  lay  till  the  13th,  on  which 
day  we  decamped,  and  came  that  day  to  Carrick-Inlish,  which  is 
situate  about  four  miles  from  Limerick. 

14th.  This  day  the  general  went  out  of  the  camp,  at  the  head  of 
fifteen  hundred  detached  horse  and  dragoons,  advancing  with  them 
within  sight  of  Limerick,  and,  having  beaten  in  the  ^nemyV  out- 
guards,  took  a  view  of  their  works  from  the  hill,  where  our  artillery 
incamped  the  last  year.  In  the  eveniqg  the  general  returned  again 
to  the  camp. 

15th.  This  day  several  deserters  came  over  to  us,  and  confirmed 
an  account  we  had  before  received,  that  Sarsfield,  with  the  ene- 
my's horse,  was  retired •  to  the  other  side  of  the  Shannon,  being  in- 
camped in  the  county  of  Clare,  about  four  miles  above  Limerick ; 
and  that  their  foot  were  drawn  in  within  their  intrenchments.  'They 
informed  us  likewise^  that  the  Earl  of  Tyrconnel  wjis  very  ill,  and 
had  received  the  extreme  unction. 

l6th.  This  aflernoon  Sir  John  Hanmore,  with  five  regiments  of 
foot,  from  Cork^and  the  neighbouring  garrisons,  joined  us.  Major- 
Gen  eral  La  Forest  marched  out  of  the  camp  this  day,  with  a  stivng* 
detachment  of  horse  and  foot,  towards  Athlone,  to  meet  that  part  of 
our  artillery  that  were  coming  from  thence,  under  the  convoy  of 
Col,  Uoyd's  regiment;  these  guns  consist  of  nine  twenty-fbur- 
pounders,  nine  eighteen-pounders,  and  four  large  mortars,  being 
an;  addition  to  the  train ,  of  artillery  we  brought  with  us  from 
Galway. 

17th.  This  morning;  three  deserters  came  into  our  camp,  who 
brought  us  the  followmg  accounts :  that  the  Earl  of  Tyrconnel  died 
on  the  14th,  the  ill  condition  of  th^  Irish  affairs  having  broke  his 
heart;  that  he  was  buried  at  Limerick  on  the  16th,  and  that  a 
commission  was  produced  from  the  late  king,  which  Mr.  Pbwden 
(formerly  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  revenue  in  Ireland) 
brought  lately  from  France,  appointing  Sir  Alexander  Fitton,  Sir 
Bichard  Neagle,  and  the  said  Plowden,  justices  of  Ireland. 

18th.  We  bad  an  account  this  day,  that  Col.  Henry  Lutterel  had 
been  lately  seized  at  Litnerick,  by  order  of  the  French  Lieut<enant 
General  D'Ussoon,  for  having  made  some  proposals  for  a^urr^nder 
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cf  the  place,  and  that  be  was  «entenced,  by  a  court  martial,  to  be 
shot ;  upon  which  tbe  general  sent  them  word  by  a  trum|pety  that, 
if  they  put  any  man,  to  death  for  having  a  mind  to  cotne  over  to  us, 
he  would  revenge  it  on  the  Irish.  \ 

IQth.  This  day  several  notorious  rappereea  were  broiight  pri- 
soners into  oqr  camp.  It  rained  very  hard  this  day,  as  it  likewise 
did  for  several  days  past,  which  very  much  retarded  the  march  of 
the  artillery,  in  their  way  to  Athlone* 

20th.  This  afternoon  two  troopers  of  the  latie  Earl  of  Tycconners 
regiment,  and  a  dragoon,'  deserted  the  enemy,  and  came  over  to  us. 
21st.  Major  O'Connor,  who  was  governor  of  Baoahar,  and  sur- 
rendered it  on  condition  of  marching  out  with  bis  men,  hath  since 
been  in  Limerick,  and,  upon  view  of  tbe  condition  of  that  place, 
and  consideration  of  the  wants  of  the  Irish,  and  their  impending 
ruin,  came  over  to  us  this  day  ;  also  nine  more  of  the  Iri»h  army, 
well  movnted  and  equipped,  came  over  to  us.  This  day  there  came 
into  our  camp  twenty-n^ne  tin  boats,  which  were  brought  from 
Athlone  to  Killaloo  by  water.  Col.  Lumly,  who  had  been  a\)road 
as  far  as  Charleville,  with  a  good  party  of  horse  and  dragoons,  re- 
turned again  this  evening,  with  a  prey  of  two  hundred  and  £fty 
black  catlle,  three  hundred  sheep,  and  some  horses.^ 

22d.  Oar  men  were  employed  all  this  day  in  cutting  of  fascines, 
and  making  other  nec^essary  preparations  fur  the  siege  of  Limerick, 
whither  the  excessive  rains,  lately  fallen,  still  obstructed  our 
marcbf  as  ako  the  coming  up  of  our  cannon  and  mortars,  which, 
we  were  advised,  were  last  night  near  Birr. 

23d.  One  Sheldon,  a  lieutenant  in  the  Irish  royal  regiment,  and 
one  Bowdal,  an  Irish  counsellor,  made  theiir  escape  from  the  enemy 
this*day,  and  came  over  to  us. 

24tli.  To  prevent  the  abuses  committed  by  sutlers,  who  had 
about  this  time  excessively  raised  the  rate  of  bread  and  drink,  the 
general  this  day  published  an  order,  and  thereby  settled  the  price  of 
all  manner  of  provisions  in  the  camp,  and  forbidding  all  persons  to 
exceed  the  rates  so  settled,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  their  goods,  a^d 
safiering  a  month's  imprisonment.  Two  rapperees  were  this  day 
hanged,  being  convicted  by  a  court-martial,  for  burning  of  houses. 
Two  of  Sir  John  Lanier's  troopers,  and  a  nonh'Country  sutler,  were 
likewise  condemned :  the  two  first  for  robbing  Capt.  Watts,  an. 
officer  in  the  same  regiment,  and  the  other  for  buying  the  captain's 
watch,  which  was  stolen, '  and  sold  to  him  by  the  troopers. 
'  25th.  The  general  having  sent  out  Major  Slundt  with  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  fresh  draught-horses  to  hasten  the  coming  up  of  our 
funs,  &c.  and  ordered  our  ships  in  the  Shannon  to  come  nearer 
imerick ;  and  being  himself,  as  well  as  the  whole  army,  very  im- 
patient in  Wing  here,  gave  orders  last  night  for  our  march  ;  pur- 
suant to  which,  about  five  this  morning  we  decamped,  and  all 
moved  towards  Limerick,  except  two  regiments  of  foot,  and  an 
hundred  horses,  which  remained  in  our  camp  as  a  rear  guard,  for 
the  security  of  our  tin  boats,  and  the  r^st  of  our  artillery,  &c.  as 
abo  to  wait  for  Major  General  La  Forest's  coming  up  with  our 
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hcAvy  cAnnou,  mortam,  &c.  who  last  tugfat  incunped  within  ftur 
miles  of  us*  By  tbi^  this  aflernoon  we  came  before  two  of  the  ene* 
my'd  out  forts;  the  one  an  old  church,  the  other  Cromvett%  or  ra-' 
ther  Ireton's  fort ;  the  latter  well  fortified  with  a  very  goodditck,  and 
lines  of  communicatijon  with  the  town,  and  both  well  manned :  in 
the  former  were  five- hundred  muaqueteers,  but  neither  of  them  gave 
us'much  trouble>  the  garisons  in  both  running  away  upon  our  first 
advance.    On  the  left  of  our  army»  Was  a  very  good  fort  huilt  lasC 
winter,  guarded  by  six  hundred  men,  wliich  was  bravely  attacked 
by  eighty  of  our  English  grenadiers,  who,  receiving  a  vottey  of  their 
shot  with  small  damage,  mounted  the  works,  and  carried  the  place, 
and  drove  the  enemy  into  the  covered  way  they  had  from  the  fiwt 
to  the  town ;  our  men,  having  received  another  volley,  pursued 
them  to  their  next  out-works  to  the  town,  and  in  this  action  killed 
near  an  hundred,  and  took  sixteen  prisoners.    Col.  Donep  of  the 
Danish  horse,  who  commanded  our  advanced  .party  of  hoFse,  was 
slain  by  a  chance  cannon-shot :  the  general,  expecting  the  ibnemy 
would  make  a  sally,  commanded  the'  troopers  should  lie  all  night  at 
their  horse's  heads. 

.  26tb.  1  his  afternoon  our  cannon  and  mortars,  with  eight  hundred 
cacts  of  ball  and  bombs,  and  eight  hundred  barrels  of  powder,' ar- 
rived here  from  Athlone.  This  night  we  broke  ground,  and  began 
to  work  on  our  lines  of  communication,  making  our  approachea 
with  very  small  loss.' 

27th.  Early  this  morning,  the  Prince  Darmstadt,  with  hia  own^ 
Col.  Tiffin's,  and  CoL  St.  John's  regiment  of  foot,  and  about  seven 
hundred  horse,  marched  hence  to  ^uce  Castle-Connel,  where  the 
enemy  had  a  very  good  garison :  another  party  marched  heoee* 
with  four  guns  to  take  in  two  or  three  castles,  which  the  enemy- 
had  garisoned  down  the  river.  This  night,  the  enemy  fired  so  hard, 
from  two  guns  they  had  drawn  below  the  town,  on  our  left^  that  it 
obliged  our  men  to  move  a  little  farther  off,  till  they  could  be  better 
secured.  This  morning,  orders  were  given  for  fitting  a  thonsand 
hand-granadoes,  and  six  hundred  bombs,  to  be  ready  against  ei|^t  at 
night.  This  day,  our  fleet,  which  were  ordered  £rom  Gaiway,  be- 
ing about  eighteen  sail,  being  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Coal, 
came  up  the  Shannon  towards  the  town,  firing  so  briskly  aa  they 
passed  by  the  enemy's  camp  at  Crattalogue,  that  they  made  nany 
of  them  run  to  the  adjacent  hills ;  our  ships  came  to  an  ancbor, 
about  three  miles  below  the  town. 

^th.  This  morning  the  general  went  on  boanl  the  fleet,  but 
staid  not  long  there ;  the  weather,  about  this  time,  began  to  be 
prettv  good.  Carhck-Gunnel  castle,  whose  garison  waa  OMe* 
hundred  and  thirty  men,  and  two  captains,  commanded  by  ocm 
Archhold,  surrendered  upon  mercy,  and  the  prisoners  were  im- 
mediately put  into  the  provost's  custody ;  and  this  night  was  aar- 
rendered  likewise  the  castle  of  Batlyoullare,  and  ano^er  atrmf 
castle,  on  the  Shannon ;  in  all  the  several  castles,  we  tack  abeut 
nine  hundred  prisoners;  Our  men  were  ^ery  busy  all  this  ^y,  on 
our  line  of  ^mmunication.    This  morning,  our  light  frigates 
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and  aBctuMred  wHhin  sight  of  the  town,  Cfupt.  Coal  lying  with  the 
rest  alxmtsR  m\h»  off.  The  Irishi  upon  the  flrsC  appearasce  of  then, 
expressed  a  mighty  joy,  believing  them  to  be  French,  and  were  as 
much  troubled,  Irfaen  thiey  found  their  mistake. 

12dlh.  Hits  morning,  our  ships  began  to  unload  ammunition,  &c. 
This  erening,  our  line  of  communication  was  finished,  the  guns  and 
mortan  were  drawn  down,  and  mounted  thereon  j  and  this  night, 
nbout  eleven,  «ttr  mortars  began  to  play^  and  threw  above  a  bun* 
dredbombs  and  carcasses  into  the  town  ;  which,  besides  their  other 
execution,  fired  the  town  in  three  several  plaices.  Upwards  <^  four^ 
hundred  prisoners,  taken  in  the  three  several  places  before-  mention- 
ed, were,  t|HS  day,  sent  hence  to  ClonmeH^  nnder  a  good  guard  of 
horse  and  dragoon»  About  ten  this  night,  to  encourage  the  Iboi^ 
and  to  prev^ent  their  being  too  much  fatiffued,  six  hundred  trooperf 
on  foot  were  comraHnded  down  to  the  tnftiches,  to  raise  another 
battery,  much  nearer  to  the  town  than  the  first. 

Slst.  Early  this  morning,  the  trooper^  had  finished  their  battery : 
about  two  this  morning,  a  body  of  four  hundred  horse  and  dragoons^ 
oommanied  by  Brigadier  Levison,  went  hence  towards  the  county 
of  Kerry ;  about  deven  of  the  clock,  we  played  from  our  new  batw 
tury.  This  mght,  two  hundred  of  the  pr^stant  iiAabitants  of 
Limerick^  or  thereabouts,  most  of  tiiem  women  and  children,  were 
brought  MikotB  an  island  in  the  Shannon,  where  the  Irish  detained. 
Iheiipnsoners;  the  manner  of  relieving  them  was  thus:  Major 
.  JoMsph  Sb«ud,  who  comnumds,  in  chief,  the  miUtia  of  the.  county 
cf  CoiIe>  garisoned  at  Annaghbe^^,  as  be  was  on  the  thirtieth  at 
nigiit  taucring  his  guards,  a  captain-tieotenant,  cfironet,  and  a 
Im^,  all  of  the  Irish  army ,  dtoerted,  and  came  over  to  him ;  one 
«f  them  pffoposed  a  piece  of  service,  a^kh  M^or  Stroud  readily  ae- 
oepaa^  which  liras,  to  bring  off  some  protestants  from  an  islaipid  In 
tte  BhattaMm,  called  St  Thomas's  island;  whereupon  the  major,  im«> 
osedidtely  taking  with  him  nxjteen  dragoons  with  them,  in  four  cots, 
metered  the  island,  and  brought  off  two  hundred  prMnrtants,  that 
were  in  great  misery,  being  almost  starved  for  want  of  food,  having 
only  tv^o  small  eafobins  to  inciter  them  from  the  weather,  and  but  a 
littfe  bay  to  lie  on ;  they  also  brought  off  a  ptey  of  forty-six  hones. 
Yesterdav,  and  this  day,  we  played  from  our  esMion  and  mortars, 
very  brij-kly,  with  very  good  execution,  as  we  were  told  by  a  cap* 
tain,  twuliauteiisiiitsi  and  devto  drajgoons,  who  desarted  the  enemy 
and  came  ovdr  to  us  this  evening. 

fteplfw^hgr  1.  This  morning,  Oolonel  Wolsey  went  from  our 
eamp,  with -five  htrodred  horse  and  dra^^oons  lowairds  Killaloo,  it  be- 
ing rcmnad,  that  Sarsfield  was  moving  ihat  way.  We  still  con- 
timiod  to  batter  and  bombard  the  town  vttj  furiously ;  one  hun> 
dred  and  tw^Qty  of  the  rebels,  trho  were  taken  twenty  miles  off, 
were,  last  night,  brought  p#isoaers  into  the  camp. 

fid*  This  morning  an  express  arrined  in  the  camp«  being  sent  by 
Bnf^dier  LMson  to  the  general,  dated  yesterday,  nea  New-Mar- 
hei;  wtlch  adirises,  that,  faftiing' iateUtgence  on  Monday  evening* 
where  the  Lovd  Bferrion'sand  the  Lord  Brittas's  regiments  of  horsf 
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were,  he  marched  towards  them,  and,  by  one;  of  the  clock  in  the 
morning,  fell  in  with  them,  killed  a  great  number  of  them  in  the 
place,  cutting  ofTseveral  intire  troops,  very  few  escaping,  and  had 
taken  the  Loni  Castle-ConneVs  lady,  and  divers  other  prisoners ;  as 
also,  a  good  prey  of  cattle.  In  this  action.  Major  Wood  had  his  leg 
broke  by  a  shot  from  the  enemy,  which  was  the  roost  of  our  loss : 
our  guns  and  mortars  played  incessantly,  all  last  night  and  this 
day.  A  court-martial  was  tKis  day  -  held,  whereof  the  Earl  of 
Droghedah  was  preisent,  where  a  woman  pretended,  which  she  canci* 
for  a  protection  for  cattle^  was  condemned  for  persuading  some 
French  soldiers  (whom  she  took  for  papists)  to  desert,  and  go  over 
to  the  Irish ;  several  others  were  also  found  guilty  of  dealing.  This 
day  we  had  finished  two  batteries  more,  one  of  fourteen  pieces,  the 
other  often,  all  eighteen  and  twenty-four-pounders.  Our  lines  of 
communication  being  finished,  we  began  this  day  to  work  on  a  line 
of  circumvallation. 

3d.  By  a  dragoon  of  Col.  Nugent's,  who,  this  day,  came  over  to 
us  from  the  enemy,  we  were  advised,  that  the  enemies  horse  and 
dragoons  were  at  Annahbeg,  about  three  miles  above  Limerick, 
where  they  lay  incamped ;  that  they  wanted  bread  and  salt,  and 
were  very  ill  clad,  as  was  also  the  deserter.  This  evening,.the  gene- 
ral went  to  view  their  camp,  to  make  which  look  great,  the  en^my 
'had  set  up  all  their  sheets  and  blankets,  to  make  a  shew  of  tent& 

4th.  This  day,  the  Princess  of  Denmark's  regiment  joined  us: 
Tliifl  evening,  three  hundred  horse  and  dragoons  nkarched  from 
the  camp  towards  Kerry,  to  reinforce  Brigadier  Levisou,  who  was 
ordered  to  reduce  th,at  country,  and  all  the  garisons  betwixt  Lime- 
rick and  Cork.  We  were  all  yesterday,  and  this  day,  employed 
in  unshipping  oiir  guns,  mortars,  stores,  &c.  and  joining  them  to 
the  train.  This  night,  we  began  to  woik  on  a  new  battery  of  tweii« 
ty-two  gunsi  the  least  eighteen -pounders,  and  eleven  mortars,  from 
eighteen  inches,  three  quarters,  to  seventy  and  an  half  diameter^  on 
the  right  of  the  town,  anS  within  carbine-shot  of  the  wall.  Our 
men  wTlrked  some  time  unperceived,  but  the  moon  rising  discover- 
ed us  to  the  enemy,  who  played  incessantly  upon  us,  and  killed 
seven  or  eight  men :  however,  we  still  continued  working  thereon. 
This  day,  we  finished  our  line  of  contravallation,  with  four  forts  for 
the  defence  of  it. 

Most  of  this  day,  proving  wet,  hindered  our  working  on  the  great 
battery.     Deserters,  that  came  in  this  day,  informed  ui,  that  the 
enemy,  that  were  incamped  at  the  lower  town,  were  regiments  of 
dragoons  to  guard  the  fords  of  the  river :  and  with  the  rest,  and- 
eight  regiments  of  horse,  they  were  resolved  to  dispute  our  passage. 

6tti.  Tlje  rain,  continuing  to  faU  heavily  this  day,  prevented  our 
working  at  the  great  battery,  and  finishing  it  this  night,  as  we  ex* 
pected.  By  deserters,  that  came  into  the  camp  this  day,  from  the 
town^  we 'were  informed,  that  Monsieur  D'lTssoon,  the  French 
general,  had  much  ado  to  keep  the  rapperees,  that  came  from 
Aghrim,  froni  mutinying :  that  he  had  promised  them,  that ,  if  a 
supply  of  money,  ammunition,  atid  provisions  came  not  from  France 
m  twelve,  days,  he  would  dismiis  them; 
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7tb.  This  mornioff  the  general  having  received  advice,  that  the 
Irish  of  the  county  of  Kerry  were  numerjous,  .and/ being  armed^  de^ 
signed  to  oppose  Brigadier  Levison,  ordered  the  Princess  of  Den- 
mark's, and' another  regiment  of  foot,  to  march  and  join  the  briga- 
dier. Soon  after,  we  had  an  account,  fhat.the  bri<;adier's  p^rty 
had  taken  several  preys,  in  which  were  above  a  thousand  head  of 
cattle,  a  great  many  -horses,  some  of  them  very  good;  as  also 
abundance  of  sheep,  goats,  and  hogs.  Deserters,  that  came  into 
th^  camp  this  day,  told  us,  that  our  bombs  had  set  divers  houses  . 
#&fire,  but  that  it  was  soon  quenched,  the  buildings  being  most  of 
stone,  and  very  strong;  and  that  the  second  bomb,  that  was  thrown, 
killed  the  Lady  Dillon,  and  wounded  some  others. 
8th.  The  general  resolved  to  attack  Limerick,  on  the  English  town 
side,  which  is  to  our  right ;  in  order  to  which,  our  approaches 
were  carried  on,  with  such  celerity,  that,  in  four  days  time,  we  run 
our  lines  so  near  to  the  enjemy,  that  we  could  annoy  one  another 
with  our  small-shot.  By  this  day,  we  had  raised  a  line  composed  oi 
several  batteries,  viz.  One  to  the  left,  of  ten  field-pieces,  to  shoot 
red-hot  balls  ;  another  of  thirty  guns,  one  battery  of  eight  mortars 
and  6f  six,  and  another,  on  Iretoo's  fort,  which  much  annoyed  the 
Irish  town,  of  five  mortars,  and  eight  guns,  twelve  and  eighteen  . 
pounders,  and  a  fort,  to  secure  our  lines  of  battery.  At  four  this 
morning,  we  fired  a  great  mortar,  but  the  shell,  bursting  in  her, 
flung  both  the  mortar. and  carriage  two  yards  off  the  flooring.  We 
soon  discharged  fourteen  twenty -four,  and  three  eighteen-poundera, 
which,  like  a  volley  of  pmall-shot,  for  the  closeness  of  firing*  opened 
a  breach  in  the  wall,  at  which,  two  coaches  might  enter  a  breast, 
and  filled  the  counterscarp  with  its  ruins ;  and,  all  this  day,  we 
continued  to  ply  the  town  with  fire-balls,  carcasses,. and  bombs, 
which  did  them  much  mischief. 

9th.  Our  .cannon  and  moVtars  continued  to  play  without  inter- 
mission ;  that  of  our  great  battery  had  this  day  made  a  breach  in 
the  wall  of  the  English  town,  of  about  thirty  yards  wide.  This 
day,  we  finished  another  battery,  which  played  upon  St.  John's 
gate,  in  the  Irish  town ;  and,  this  day,  we  began  to  work*  on  two 
other  batteries,  one  of  seven  eighteen-poundera,  and  the  other  of  six- 
teen twenty-four-pounders.  About  two,,  this  afternoon,  a  body  of 
the  enemy  came  out,  and  appeared,  as  if  they  intended  a  sally,  but 
designed  only  to  secure  a  ditch  that  lay  betwixt  thcni  and  our  bat- 
teries ;  which  was  no  sooner  known,  but  our  men  marched  down 
upon  them  and  beat  them  back  into  the  town,  killing  about  thirty, 
with  the  loss  only  of  one  grenadier.  Our  guns  and  mortars  con- 
tinued to  play  into  the  town,  all  this  night,  without  intermission. 

10th.  Early  4his  morning,  one  of  the  enemy^s  captains  came  to 
us,  out  of  the  town,  and  gave  an  account,  that  yesterdav,  in  beating 
the  enemy  into  the  town,  we  killed  two  of  their  majors,  and  one  of 
our  bombs  killed  Monsieur  La  Four,  who  was  brother  to  the  gover- 
nor ;  and  that  the  governor  and  officers,  to  keep  up  the  hearts  of 
the  town  and  garison,  assured  them,  that  the  French  fleet  had 
totally  beat   the  English  and  Dutch,    and  forced  those  ftnglish  ' 

r4 
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vessels,  with  Capt.  Cblfe,  into  the  Shannon  ;  but  that  this  dky,  or 
#itbtii  forty-cig^ht  hours,  a  squadron  of  French  would  come  into  the 
river  to  their  relief,  and  wholly  destroy  the  Ettglish,  kc.  All  this 
day,  we  continued  firing,  slnd  ahoiit  sii,  at  night,  the  town  appear-' 
ed  on  fire,  in  many  places.  Ti)  prevent  its  spfeading,  the  eneiny 
blew  up  divers  houses  and  buildings ;  ntitwiths^ahding  which,  some 
Very  considerable  placfe  continual  burning  with  greit  violence, 
until  two  the  next  morning. 

1  Ith.  This  morning  some  officers  of  Sir  Albeft  Cuniilnghafii's 
regiment  of  dragoons  came  to  the  camp,  with  dn  exptess  from  th^flr 
Lientenatit-Cdonel  Echlih,  of  thfe  loss  of  their  colonel,  and  to  pray 
the  generaVs  favour,  to  hatii  the  i*egimeAt.  The  said  colonel  of  Sit 
Albert  Cbnnihgham's  regiment,  bein^  detached  frbm  the  camp,  to 
Join  the  forced,  for  the  reducing  of  Sligoi  and  he  stayed  after  theth, 
did  follow  with  ten  men  only,  af*  a  guard.  In  their  march,  upon  the 
hills  hear  Boyle,  they  iinhipptly  mistook  theii-  wdy  In  a  fog,  and 
ftU  into  the  hands  of  two  or  three  hundred  rafiparees,  to  whom  they 
sold  their  liVes,  at  the  utmost  rate,  killing  about  twenty-five,  biit 
Were  at  last  overpowered,  and  cut  in  pieces ;  whose  blood  i^as 
soon  revenged  by  BaldaHck  O'Dohiiel,  who  was  in  hearing  of  the 
guns,  but  came  too  late,  to  save  the  brave  ctflonel.  However,  he  kill- 
ed many  of  them,  and  routed  the  I'est:  we  Continued  to  batter  and 
bomb  the  towti,  all  this  day  and  all  ni^ht. 

12th.  All  last  toight  ahd  this  day  i^^e  fired  fnriddsly  ihtbthetoWli 
wiiiiout  intermission,  ahd  our  breach  was  widiJned  seventy  paces. 
This  day  we  beganto  prepare  otir  floating-bridges,  in  .order  to  pzHs 
oveir  the  water,  but,  whether  tb  the  island,  or  above  the  town,  to 
gain  theother  ^ide,  was  at  thdt  time  a  seci*et.  This  morning  cattle 
torn  ten  dragoons  and  an  dificer,  desertei^  ;  t^ho  said,  that,  in  the 
great  fire,  that  was  in  the  town  on  the  teilth  dt  til^Ht,  the  bditibs 
sbtfire  to  three  magazines;  one  ofpoWder,  which,  ihblbwHig  up, 
set  fire  unto,  and  burnt  gr^at  part  nf  the  English  town,  and  did 
much  othef  mischief^;  the  other  two  of  beef,  biscuit,  oats,  brtlridj', 
and  ir'me,  which  was  alt  destroyed,  ^nd  would  be  soon  Wanted 
tmongn  them. 

13th.  All  this  day  Ve  cbntrnued  fifing  into  the  town  ;  iindthfe 
deserters  canie  in  this  day,  and  informed  us,  that  our  bkll,  i/oltihis. 
carcasses,  &c,  had  ruined  the  greater  part  of  the  English  to^b. 
Our  cannon  now  tnoonted  were  sikty  pifeces,  ndfte  less  tSah  twdVfe- 
pounders.    This  day  the  general  Sent  an  e^prbss  to  the  queen. 

l4th.  This  momihg  the  ^tttral  sent  two  rediVients  to<vawh 
Clotimell  and  Waterford,  to  reinforce  the  militid,  thei-e  bcin^  rtiaiiy 
prisoners  in  the  latter,  tfnd  the  Iri^h  Yn  those  parts  grew  inb^oliihl. 
Mis  excellency  also  sent  tnoney  and  guards  to  support  therti,  with 
orders  to  blow  up  and  demolish  Castle  Cotinel,  aha  the  other  castlfes 
we  had  taken  near  Limerick,  on  the  ShAntion^  and  elsewhei*e,  to 

Srevent  their  being  any  more  nests  of  rebels,  rhpparees,  &c.  TMife 
ay,  near  sixty  waggons  of  good  Wool,  tak^h  fh>m  the  tindtty,  wWt 
put  on  board  our  ships. 

15tfa.  We  continued  all  this  day  to  bomb  and  batter  the  to#fo» 
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and  Made  tbe  breaches  so  wide,  thtt  we  coilld  plainly  nee  into  the 
toNrn,  Which  looked  ruinous.  The  enemy  made  ttuich  sod-woi%8y 
ahd  a  very  deep  trenchy  or  ditChyWith  pallisadoes  and  stodcadoes, 
yet  the  men  continued  impatient  to  -gtorm  it.  Abolit  three  this 
afternoon,  the  Lord  Liftbnme  was  unfortunately  killed^  by  a  cannon  . 
bafl  froin  the  town,  as  he  was  coming  out  of  his  tent,  which  he  had 
placed  in  the  trtnches.  This  evening  our  canrion  were  thrice  dis- 
charged, and  our  army  made  several  volUes,  iti'  demonstration  of 
their  joy  for  the  great  defeat  given  to  the  Turks  by  the  emperor's 
forces.  This  tiight  we  again  fired  the  town,  which  bttmtftirioiisTy 
for  twb  hours. 

l6th.    The  general  having  resolved  iir  pass  the  Shannon,  it  was 
^ven  but,  to  amuse  the  enemy,  that  we  were  going  tb  taise  the 
siege ;   and,  for  the  better  colonring  that  pretence,  a  l^fge  mortar, 
and  two  or  three  guns  (which,  by  often  firing,  had  been  rendered 
unserviceable)  Were  drawn  off,  in  sight  of  the  town,  towards  the 
shipping.     About  ten  last  night,  orders  were  given  to  carry  our 
floats  and  pontoons  to  a  place  appointed  for  laying  our  bridge,  about 
a  tnile  above  the  English  town,  to  cover  the  workmen,  who  Were 
about  six-hundred  in  number.    A  detachment  of  an  hundred  grii> 
n^diers  was  sent,  in  four  boats,  over  to  St  llkomas's  idand :  m>m<» , 
whence,  to  the  other  side  of  the  river,  were  ivfo  or  three  snallow 
fords :  they  lay  there  undiscovered,  till  it  was  almost  morning, 
when  a  trooper,  that  was  patrolling,  first  saw  them,  and  gave  notice 
to  four  regiments  of  the  enemies  dragoons,  who,  with  some  foot, 
were  posted  with  two  parties  under  the  corpmand  of  Brigadier  Clif- 
ford, not  far  from  thence ;  upon  which,  those  that  lay  nearest  our 
bridge  made  some  shot  at  us.     About  seven  of  the  clock  the  bridge 
was  finished,  and  the  general  immediately  ordered  the  royal  regi- 
ment of  dragoons  to  pass ;  who  drew  up  on  the  side  of  the  river, 
and  made  way  for  the  grenadiers  and  fusiliers,  that  followed;  these 
were  supported  by  fotir  battalions  of  foot,  and  several  squadrons  of 
horse.     In  the  mean  time^  the  enemies  dragoons  came  down  on 
foot  to  oppose  us ;  but,  as  soon  as  our  men  advanced,  they  took  to 
their  heels,  leaving  their  tents  and  baggage,  with  their  bridles  and 
saddles  (their  horses  being  at  grass,  at  a  place  about  two  miles  off) 
behind  them  ;  we  took  also  two  pieces  of  brass  cannon,  and  Briga- 
dier Maxwell's  standard.     In  this  action  we  had  but  one  man  knl- 
ed,  and  the  enemy  not  many ;  fbr  they  ran  immediately,  and  great 
numbers  of  them  afterwanu  took  the  advantage  of  that  confusion, 
and  deserted.  We  took  several  prisoners,  and,  among  them,  a  French 
lieutenant-coVonel  of  dragoons,  atid  some  other  officers,  who  con- 
firmed what  we  had  heard  before  of  the  burning  the  two  stores  of 
biscuit^  and  one  of  brandy.    By  this  time,  the  main  body  of  the. 
eneknies  horse,  who  were  commanded  in  chief  by  SarsfieM,  and 
laf  there  incamped  near  the  town  of  Killaloo,  took  the  alarm,  and 
me^  out,  making  a  shew,  as  if  they  designed  to  fight  us  ;  but  it 
proved  only  a  stratagem  to  set  time  to  secure  their  tents  and  bag- 
glige  in  decamping ;    which  they  did;  but  in  gteat  confusion^ 
mafcbing  away  immediately  towards  the  mountains.    Our  horse 
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returned  to  the  camp,  and  the  foot  wer^  posted  at  the  head  of  the 
bridge  3  a  detachqrient  being  first  sent  to  summon  a  castle,  which  is 
very  advantageouly  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  Shannon.  Upon 
our  party's  coming  .before  it,  they  immediately  capitulated,  but 
were  allowed  no  other  terms,  than  to  be  made  prisoners  9f  war. 
The  garison  consisted  of  about  sixty  men ;  soon  after,  we  took  in 
another  post;  both  of  which  proved  of  great  use  to  us. 

17  th.  Hiis  day,  oneTaaf,  a  very  sensible  man,  and  a  captain 
of  the  Irish  royal  regiment  of  foot,  came  over  to  us,  and  informed 
us,  that  our  bombs  and  cannon  had  killed  great  numbers  of  their 
garison,  and  left  few  houses  standing  in  the  town.  Notwithstand-  ' 
ing  our  being  busied  in  passing  the  Shannon,  we  fired  plentifully 
the  last  night  into  the  town,'  and  continued  to  do  the  like  all  this  ' 
day.  This  day,  eleven  of  the  enemies  troops  came  over  to  tfe,  with 
their  horses,  arms,  and  accoutrements,  and,  for  their  better  en- 
couragement, were  immediately  received  into  our  troops.  This 
evening,  the  standard  and  two  fine  brass  field-piece^  taken  from  the 
enemy  at  our  passing  the  Shannon,  were  brought  into  the  camp. 

1 8th.  Orders  were  this  day  sent,  by  the  general,  to  Capt«  CoaT,  ' 
to  land  some  men  out  of  bis  frigates,  to  destroy  all  the  forage  in 
those  parts  of  the  county  of  Clare  near  the  water-side. 

19tb.  These  two  days,  we  were  busied  in  lengthening  our  bridge 
of  boats,  which,  proving  too  short  at  first  laying  over  the  river,  was 
bravely  supplied  by  the  forwardness  of  our  soldiers,  who  marched 
through  the  water,  where  the  bridge  proved  deficient.  This  day, 
some  of  our  militia  brought  into  the  camp  three  notorious  rap- 
parees,  whom  they  took  about  twelve  miles  off. 

20th.  This  day  was  chiefly  spent  in  removing  our  float-bridge 
nearer  the  town,  and  in  raising  a  battery  for  the  security  of  it ;  we 
also  secured  a  pass  to  the  town,  as  likewfse  the  pass  of  Annabbeg, 
where  we  went  over  the  last  year.  This  afternoon  the  general  re- 
ceived an  account  from  Brigadier  Levison,  that,  putting  himself  at 
the  head  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  horse  and  dragoons,  he  had  again 
fallen  upon  the  enemy  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  who  where  three- 
thousand  strong,  and  had  with  them  two  intire  regiments  of  dra- 
goons; killed  a  great  many  of  them,  took  divers  officers  prisoners, 
and  quite  dispersed  the  whole  parly  ;  so  that  we  were  now  iiilire 
masters  of  that  county,  which  did  not  a  little  strengthen  the  enemy. 
The  weather  was  now  very  bad,  and  much  rain  for  these  three  days 
past;  but  this  aftei^oon  it  cleared  up,  and  began  to  be  very  fair 
again. 

21st.  All  last  night  and  this  morning  our  guns  continued  to 
play  furiously  into  the  town.  ITiis  afternoon,  by  an  express  to 
the;  general,  we  had  advice  in  the  camp,  of  the  surrender  of  Sligo; 
the  manner  as  followeth :  on  the  10th  instant,  Col.  Michelboum 
marched  with  a  <letachment  of  his  regiment,  and  five-hundred  of 
the  militia  of  the  province  of  Sligo,  two  troops  of  dragoons  of  the 
army,  and  six  field-pieces,  and  incamped  at  Drumchefte,  about 
three  miles  from  3igo,  of  which  he  gave  an  account  to  the  Earl  of 
Granard^  by  a  party  of  horse  under   the    command  of   Capt. 
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Vatigfaan.  The  11th  he  advanced  within  half  a  mile  of  the  town, 
but,  the  weathet  heing  wet,  he  coold  make  no  farther  progress 
that  day.  <)n  the  I2th  he  di:pw  out  his  men  to  attack  the  enemy, 
who  at  first  made  a  shew  of  opposing  us,  but  presently  aAer  quilted 
the  works,  which  they  had  cast  up  to  defend  the  entrance  into  the 
town ;  our  men  pursued  them,  and,  forcing  the  rest  of  their  out- 
works, beat  them  into  the  great  fort,  with  the  loss  only,  on  our 
aide,  of  an  ensign  killed,  and  five  men  wounded.  On  the  ISth^ 
the  Earl  of  Gran^rd  came  with  the  forces  under  his  command  be- 
fore the  places  his  lordship  caused  immediately  batteries  to  be 
raised  against  the  fort,  and  insinuated  into  the  enemy  such  appre- 
hensions of  great  cannon  and  mortars,  which  they  were  made  to 
beliere  he  had  brought  along  with  him.  that  they  sent  out  to  capi- 
tulate. The  conditions  were  agreed  and  assigned,  much  the  same 
terms  aB  OaWay,  and  the  fort,  which  is  very  strong^  was  a'^cord- 
ingly  aurrendered  on  the  I5th,  there  marching  out  six  hundred 
men,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Teague  O'Regan.  They  left  in 
the  place  sixteen  pieces  of  cannon,  and  Col.  Michelboum  is  made 
governor  of  iU 

22d.  Early  this  morning,  the  general,  the  Duke  of  Wirtem- 
burgh,  and  Lietitenant-General  Scravenmore,  with  all  oar  horse 
and  dragoons  (except  Col.  Coy's  regiment  of  horse,  and  fifty  out 
of  each  of  the  regiments  of  dragoons  of  the  army)  and  ten  regi- 
ments of  foot,  taking  with  them  seven  days  provisions,  and  four- 
teen guns,  viz.  -ten  three-pounders,  and  u>ur  twelve-pounders, 
.  marched  over  our  bridge  of  boats  into  the  county  of  Clare.  In  the 
meao  while,  the  Major-Generala  Mackay  and  Talmash  commanded 
the  rest  of  the  army,  for  the  security  of  the  works  on  Lempster 
side  of  the  river,  from  whence  we  still  continued  to  fire  day  and 
night  into  the  town  '^  whence  also  they  fired  at  our  men  as  they 
passed  by.  About  twelve  at  noon,  all  our  men  had  passed  the 
bridge,  and  were  drawn  up  before  the  town  on  Clare  side,  the 
enemy  playing  upon  them  'all  from  the  castle  and  several  towers, 
.both  with  great  and  small  shot,  but  with  little  execution :  and, 
aboat  two,  eighteen  of  Col.  Matthew's  dragoons,  being  our  ad- 
vanced party,  were  attacked  by  the  advanced  party  of  the  Irish, 
who  out-numbered  them,  and  both  parties  were  sustained  from 
each  side  till  about  four,  that  the  float  came  up,  when  began  a 
warm  dispute ;  and,  the  place  being  near  the  town,  the  enemy 
played  upon  us  at  the  same  time  with  their  cannon  from  the  castle, 
and  their  small-shot  from  the  walls,  which  neither  dismayed,  nor 
did  much. mischief  to  our  men.  About  five,  the  general  ordered  a 
detachment  to  attack  the  fort  near  Thomond  bridge,  which  co&i- 
mands  both  the  bridge  and  the  king's  island;  and,  though  two 
great  detachments  sallied  out  of  the  town  to  support  those  that  de- 
fended it,  we  carried  it,  and  pursued  the  enemy  over  the  bridge  to  the 
town  I  but  the  besieged,  perceiving  our  men  at  th^ir  heels,  drew 
up  the  draw-bridge,  leaving  above  six  hundred  of  them  to  the  fnry 
of  our  soldiers',  some  of  whom  were  pressed  into  the  Shannon,  and 
the  rest  kiUedby  our  men.  In  this  action  we  took  twenty^one  com- 
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tmsMoned  offlcefs,  atnougst  wt^diii  ^ete  C6}.  Sttekoti,  two  lieiit«- 
nflitt-coloneK  three  majora,  five  eaptaiiM,  atid  the  rest  mibaUenis : 
ir<e  took  alio  ibrty-seven  cottimon  aoldiefs,  three  brasB  gans,  uiro 
three^potmders,  and  orie  tw elve->pounder,  and  fiv«  colours ;  the  gt- 
tternl  very  well  rewarding  the  sddierd  which  brronght  them  ia.  We 
lost  not  one  offieef  of  note,  b«t  had  kiHed  aboot  ^wo  hundred  of 
t^ottimon  soMiers :  we  immediately  posted  ourtelves  in  all  their 
Works  and  forts  on  that  side  the  water.  This  day  one  hundirad 
Itead  of  black  cattle,  taken  in  the  late  action,  and  six  hundred 
moi^,  taken  by  Brigadier  Levison  in  Kerry,  weM  bmngfat  into  the 
camp. 

2Sd.  All  yesterday,  and  last  night,  our  guns  and  mortars  con- 
timied  firing  into  the  town,  'fbis  momfog,  Cdl.  Corbet  came  over 
tons  ttotik  the  enemy,  and  proposed  to  the  getteral  the  bringing 
over  Tyrconnefs  and  Gal  way's  regiments  of  horse>  andy  ont  of 
them,  to  make  one  good  regiment,  to  serve  their  majesties  in  Flan- 
ders. 

24tfa.  About  fi>ar  of  fjhe  clock  this  af^emodti^  the  enemy  beat 
a  parley  round  the  town,  desiring  to  capitulate  about  the  snrren- 
Aer. 

25th.  this  day  the  Eart  of  WMmeath^  Col.  SheWon,  the  Lord 
Gal  way.  Lord  Dillon,  Nicholas  torcel,  E«|;  commonly  called 
Baron  of  Longhmore,  the  Titnkr  Fyimat^,  the  Tituliir  Archbishop 
of  Caf^l,  Sir  Theobald  Biltkr,  Major  Cordon,  and  some  others^ 
carhe  to  the  camp,  from  the  enemies  horse  camp,  dined  with  the 
general,  and,  after  a  large  conference,  went  hence  into  tftie  town. 
The  cessation,  which  begsm  yeiiterday,  upon  the  besie^'s  patly- 
ing^  continued  ti!l  ten  o'clock  the  ne^tt  tnorning. 

26th.  Sarrfidd  and  Wahop,  and  two  brigadiers  of  the  iri^ 
army,  came  into  the  camp  ifrom  the  towtl^  and  came  to  a  resolu- 
tion with  the  general,  about  the  treaty,  and  in  order  to  ft,  that 
liostages  should  be  exchims^ed  ;  accordingly,  in  the  aftcvnootti  ^ 
EarlofWestmeath,  Lord  Lowth,  Lord  Evagh,  and  Lofd  Trimks- 
town,  came  hostages  from  the  besieged;  and  in  exchange  of  theni» 
the  general  sent  in  my  Lord  Cutis,  Sir  Diwid  Collier,  Col«  Tiffn, 
and  Col.  Pyper. 

S7th.  This  morning  the  besieged  sent  their  proposals  to  the  ge- 
neral, whidi  were  so  unreaaonal^,  that  the  general  retun^d  them 
With  disdain,  and  ordered  our  bombardiers  and  gumvcrs  to  make 
ready  to  play  again  into  the  town ;  accordingly  all  things  were 
|)repared,  when  the  besieged,  apprehensive  of  the  consequence, 
seMont  to  know  what  terms  his  excellency  would  propose  to  them. 

2$th.  Eariy  this  morning,  Sarsfield,  Wahop,  Purcel  of  Lough- 
ixiore,  the  Titular  Primate,  the  Titular  Archbishop  of  Cashel, 
Garret  Dillon,  Sir  Theobald  Butler,  and  John  Brown,  the  three 
last  counsellors  at  law,  With  several  other  commissi onera  on  the 
part  of  the  enemy,  came  out  of  the  town  to  the  generaFs  ^uttrtevs, 
,whither  his  excellency,  sent  for  all  our  general  officers ;  where, 
after  a  Fong  debate,  aitidet  were  almost  agreed  on  for  the  rendi*- 
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tion,  not  only  of  Iifnefick>  but  6f  all  the  dher.  forts  and  castles  in 
the  enemies  possession. 

29th.  We  are  «otr  Jn  possession  of  the  Six-mile  Bridge,  and 
other  passes  an(J  castles  about  Limerick;  but  the  French  and 
Irisb>  m  the  town  and  camp,  insisting  on  the  having  the  article^ 
agreed  t6  signed  by  the  lords  justices,  as  well  as  the  general,  things 
remahied  in  the  same  posture. 

30th.  The  cessation  still  continuing,  several  of  our  soldiers  wetit 
into  the  to>wii,  and  the  besieged  ckme  frequently  into  our  camp  ; 
where  also  Sarsfield,  Wahop,  Sheldon,  and  others  of  their  officers, ' 
were  tbia  day  entertained  by  the  Ihike  of  Wirtemburgh. 

OcU>bier  I,  This  evening  the  right  honourable  the  lords  joiticea 
arrived  in  the  camp. 

0d.  This  day  several  Irish  officers  and  conimiseioners,  appetnCed 
to  treat,  came  into  the  camp  from  the  town,  and  stayed  with  the 
lords  justices  and  general  till  twelve  at  night;  by  which  tiaae  all 
the  difficultiea,  which  arose  in  settling  the  articles,  being  agreed, 
they  were  concluded  on,  and  ordered  to  be  fair  drawn  for  signing, 

3d.  .Tbis  evening  the  articles  were  signed  and  exchanged ;  but  it 
being  late,  we  only  took  possession  of  the  enemies  out*works,  thctf 
stoaeifort,  and  8t.  John's  gate,  on  the  Irish  town  side.    , 

Mil.  This  morning  four  regiments  of  foot  marched  into  the  ifith 
tQwn,  which  is'  indeed  the  strongest  part  of  Limerick,  leaving  the 
English  town  for  the  Irish  quaitcre,  until  Sarsfield,  with  tliose  who 
were  designed  to  %o  with  him,  eouid  e    shipped  for  France. 

5th.  l%e  Irish  having  imprisoned  a  lieutenant  colonel,  f4»r  deny* 
ipg  to  go  with  them  for  France,  he  was  immi^diately  enlarged, 
qpon  the  ^neral's  taxing  tbem  with  their  breach  ef  articles,,  and 
laying  before  them  the  consequence  of  sudi  their  violation;  H 
haviftg  been  granted  them  to  take  eiP only  such  as  were  willing  to 
go,  witiiout  any  compulsion. 

6tliu  This  floorning  Col.  Eari's  regiment  matched  from  the  eainp 
towards  Cork,  which  place,  with  the  guHsons  thereabouts,  it  at* 
signBd  Ihem  fs^  their  winter  qoariers. 

7tb.  This  morning  the  right  honourablethe  lords  j«(Stice8,haiing 
seen  ««  in  quiet  possession  of  the  f  ri^  town,  aet  forward  in  tlieif 
netvm  to  Dublin.* 

Artkia  crvU'and  military,  agreed  upon  the  third  Day  fif  Oetoher, 
1691  ;  kettoeen  the  ^ght  Honourable  Sir  Chaiies  Porter,  Knight ^ 

.  mi  ThoTHM  Coningsbyy  Esq;  Lordt  Justices  of  Ireland ;  and  /lit 
Brceilency,  the  Baron  de  (rinckley  Ldeutenant^Generat,  and  Com» 
Mumdcr  in  Chief  of  the  English  Army,  on  the  one  part.  And  the 
R^ght  Honourable^  Patrick,  Earl  of  Lucan,  Ptercy  Viscount 
Ombnoy,  Col.  Kichotas  Purcel,  Col.  Nicholas  Cusach,  Sir  Tchy 
^viler,  Col.  Garret  Dilton^  and  Col.  John  Brawn,  on  the  other 
fvrt,  Jn  0he  hehalf  of  the  Irish  IrihabitantSy  in  tht'  City  and 
Coumy  (f  Limerickf  the  Counties  of  Clare,  Kerry,  Corky  Sligo,  and 
Mayo. 
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L  THE  CIVIL  ARTICLES. 

IN  consideration  of  the  surrender  of  the  city  of  Limerick,  «Ad 
other  agreements,  made  hetween  th^  said  Lieutenant  General 
Ginckle,  the  governor  of  the  city  of  Limerick,  and  the  general  of 
the  Irish  army,  bearing  date  with  these  presents,  for  the  surrender 
of  the  »aid  city,  and  submission  of  the  said  army ;  it  is  agreed, 
that, 
I.  npHE  Roman  catholicks  of  this  kingdom  shall  enjoy  such  pri- 

^  vileges  in  their  exercise  of  their  religijon,  as  are  consistent 
with  the  laws  of  Ireland ;  or  as  they  did  enjoy  in  the  reign  of  Ring 
Charles  the  Second.  -  And  their  majesties,  as  soon  as  their  afiairs 
'will  permit  tbem  to  summon  a  parhament,  in  this  .kingdom,  wifl 
endeavour  to  procure  the  said  Roman  catholicks  such  farther  se- 
curity, in  that  particular,  as  may  preserve  them  from  any  dis- 
turbance, upon  the  account  of  their  said  relig^ion* 

IL  All  the  inhabitants,  or  residents  of  Limerick,  or  any  other 
garison,  now  in  possesi^ion  of  the  Irish,  and  all  officers  and  soldiers, 
now  in  arms,  under  any  commission  of  King  James,  or  those  au- 
thorised to  grant  the  same  in  the  several  counties  of  Limerick,  Clare, 
Kerry,  Cork,  and  Mayo,  or  in  any  of  them;  and  all  the  com- 
missioned officers  in  their  majesties  quarters,  that  belong  to  the 
Irish  regiments  now  in  being,  that  are  treated  with,  and  who  are 
not  prisoners  of  war,  or  have  taken  protection,  and  who  shall  re- 
turn and  submit  to  their  majesties  obedience,  their  and  every  of 
their  heirs  shall  hold,  possess,  and  enjoy  all  and  every  their  estates 
of  freehold,  and  inheriUnce  ;  and  aD  the  right,  title,  and  interest, 
privileges,  and  immunities,  which  they,  and  every  or  any  of  them, 
held,  eivjoyed,  or  were  rightfully  and  lawfully  intitled  to,  in  the' 
veign  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  or  at  any  time  since,  by  the  laws 
and  statutes  that  were  in  force  in  the  said  reign  of  King  Charles  the 
Second,  and  shall. be  pi|t  in  possession,  by  order  of  the  government, 
of  such  of  them,  as  are  in  the  king's  hands,  or  the  hands  of  their 
tenants,  without  being  put  to  any  suit  or  trouble  therein ;  and  all 
such  estates  shall  be  freed  and  discharged  from  all  arrears  of  crown- 
rents,  quit-rents,'  and  other  publick  charges  incurred  and  become 
due,  since  Michaelmas,  1688,  to  the  day  of  the  date  hereof.  All 
persons  comprehended  in  this  article  shall  have,  hold,  and  enjoy 
all  their  goods  and  chattels,  real  and  personal,  to  them,  or  any  of 
them,  belonging  or  remaining  either  in  their  own  hands,  or  the 
hands  ofany  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  in  trust  for,  or  for  the 
use  of  them,  or  any  of  them.  And  all,  and  every  the  said  per- 
sons, of  what  tracro,  profession,  or  calling  soever  they  be,  shall, 
and  may  use,  exercise,  and  practise  their  several  and  respective 
professions,  trades,  and  callings,  as  freely  as  they  did  use,  exercise, 
and  enjoy  the  same,  in  the  reign  of  King  James  the  Second :  pro- 
vided, that  nothing  in  this  article  contained  be  construed  to  extend 
to,  or  restore  any  forfeiting  person,  now  out  of  the  kingdom,  ex- 
cept what  are  hereafter  comprised :  provided  also,  that  no  person 
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whatsoever  shall  have  and  enjoy  the  benefit  of  this  article^  that 
shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  made  by  act 
of  parliament  in  England,  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  their  pre- 
sent majesties,  when  thereunto  required. 

m.  All  merchants,  or  reputed  merchants,  of  the  city  of  Lime- 
rick* or  of  any  other  garison,  now  possessed  by  the  Irish,  or  of  any 
town  or  place  in  the  counties  of  Clare,  or  Kerry,  who  are  absent  • 
beyond  the  seas,,  that  have  not  borne  arms  since  their  majesties  de- 
claration in  February,  168S-9,  shall  have  the  benefit  of  the  second 
articlp,  in  Jibe  same  manner  as  if  they  were  present,  provided  such 
merchants*  and  reputed  merchants,  do  repair  into  this  kingdom, 
within  the  space  oteg^ht  months,  from  the  date  hereof. 
.  IV.  These  following  officers,  viz.  Colonel  Simon  LuUerel,  Cap- 
tain Rowland  Wliite,  Morrice  Eustace  of  Gormonstown,  Cheevers 
of  Mayestown,  commonly  called  Mount-Lei nster,  now  belonging 
to  the  regiments  in  the  aforesaid  garisons  and  quarters  of  the  Irish 
army,  who  were  beyond  the  seas^  and  sent  thither  upon  a&irs  of 
their  respective  regiments,  or  of  the  army  in  general,  shall  have 
the  benefit  and  advantage  of  the  second  article,  provided  they  re- 
turn hither  within  the  space  of  eight  months,  from  the  date  of  these 
presents,  and  submit  to  their  majesties  government,  and  take  the 
above-mentioned  oath. 

V.  That  ail  and  singular  the  said  persons,  comprised  in  the  se- 
cond and  third  articles,  shall  have  a  general  pardon  of  all  attain- 
ders, outlawries,  treasons,  misprisions  of  treason,  premunire's, 
felonies,  trespasses,  and  other  crimes  and  misdemeanors  whatso- 
ever, by  them,  or  any  of  them  committed,  since  the  beginning  <tf 
the  reign  of  King  James  the  Second:  and  if  any  of  them  are  at- 
tainted by  parliament,  the  lords  justices,  and  the  general,  will 
use  their  best  endeatours  to  get  the  same  repealed  by  the  par« 
parliament,  and  the  outlawries  to  be  reversed  gratis,  all  but  wri- 
ting-clerks  fees. 

VI.  Whereas  the  present  wars  have  drawn  great  viokncies  on 
both  parties,  and  that,  if  leave  were  given  for  bringing  all  sorts 
of  private  act  ions,  the  animosities  would  probably  continue,  that ' 
have  been  so  long  on  foot,  and  the  publick  disturbance  last :  for 
the  quieting  and  settling  therefore  of  the  kingdom,  and  avoiding 
those  inconveniences  which  would  be  the  necessary  consequence  of 
the  contrary,  no  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  comprised  in  the 
foregoing  articles,  shall  be  sued,  molested,  or  impleaded,  at  the 
,suitof  any  party  or  parties  whatsoever,  for  any  trespass  by  them 
comnjitted,  or  for   any  arms,  horses,  money,  goods,  and  chattels^ 
merchandise,  or  provision  whatsoever,  by  them  seized  or  taken, 
during  the  time  of  the  war.     And  no  person  or  persons  whatsoever, 
in  the  second  or  third  articles  comprised,  shall  be  sued,  impleaded, 
or  made  accountable  for  the  rents  or  mean  rates  of  any  lands,  te» 
nements,  or  houses,  by  him  or  them  received  or  enjoyed  in  this 
kingdom,  since  the  beginning  of  this  present  war,  to  the  day  of 
the  date  hereof,  nor  for  any  waste  or  trespass  by  him  or  them  com- 
mitted in  any  such  lands,  tenements,  or  bouses :  and  it  is  also 
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t^edf  that  this  article  shall  be  mutual,  and  reciprocal,  on  both 
^ides. . 

VII.  Ererj  noblem^p  and  gentleman,  comprised  in  the  said 
second  and  third  articles*  shall  bavje  liberty  to  r^de  with  a  $word« 
9nd  case  of  pistols,  if  tbey  think  fit ;  and  keep  a  gun  in  their 
houses,  for  the  defepce  of  the  same,  or  fowling. 

Vm.  The  inhabitants  and  residents  of  the  city  of  Limerick,  and 
other  garisons,  shall  be  permitted  to  remove  their  goods,  chattelsi 
and  provisions,  out  of  the  same,  without  being  viewed  or  searched, 
or  paying  any  manner  of  duty  ;  and  shall  not  be  compelled  to  leaye 
their  bopses  or  lodgings  they  now  have  therein,  fur  the  space  of  six 
weeks  next  ensuing  the  date  hereof. 

IX.  The  oath,  to  be  administered  to  such  Roman  catholicka  as 
submit  to  their  msjesties  government,  shall  be  the  oath  abovesaid, 
and  no  other. 

X.  .No  person  or  persons,  who  shall  at  any  time  hereafter  break 
these  articles,  or  any  of  them,  shall  thereby  make  or  cause  any  other 
perspn,  or  persons,  to  forfeit  or  los^e  the  benefit  of  the  same. 

XI.  The  lords  justices  and  general  do  promise  to  use  their  ut* 
most  endeavoufSt  that  all  persons,  pomprehen<)/ed  in  the  above- 
mentioned  articles,  shall  be  protected  and  defended  from  all  arrests, 
and  executions  for  debtor  damage,  for  the  space  of  ejght  months, 
next  ensuing  the  date  hereof. 

XII.  Lastly,  the  lords  justices  and  gjeneral  do  undertake,  tb/ii 
their  majesties  will  ratify  these  articles,  within  the  space  of  eight 
i^OQths,  or  sooner,  and  use  their  utmost  endeavou;^,  that  the  same 
diall  be  ratified  ynd  confirmed  in  parliament. 

XIIL  And  whereas  Colonel  John  Brown  stood  indebted  to  several 
proteaitaBts,  by  judgments  of  record  ;  which  appearing  to  thc^  late 
government,  the  Lm-d  Tyrconnel,  and  Lord  Lucan,  took  away  the 
effects  the  said  John  Brown  had  to  answer  the  said  debts,  and  pro- 
mised to  clear  the  said  John  Brown  of  the  said  debt8 :  which  eifects 
were  taken  for  the  publick  use  of  the  Irish,  and  their  army  :  for 
freeing  the  said  Lord  Lucan  of  the  said  engageroept,  passed  op  the 
publick  account,  for  payment  of  the  said  prolestants,  for  prevent- 
ing the  ruin  of  the  said  John  Brown,  and  for  satisfaction  of  his  cre- 
ditors, at  the  instance  of  the  said  Lord  Lucan,  and  the  rest  of  per- 
sons, aforesaid,  itisagreed^  that  the  said  lords  justices,  and  lieu- 
tenant-General Ginckle,  shdl  interpose  with  the  king  ami  parlia- 
went,  to  have  the  estates  secured  to  roman  catholtcks,  by  article^ 
and  capitulations  in  this  kingdom,  charged  with,  and  equally  liaUe 
to  the  payment  of  so  much  of  the  said  debts,  as  the  said  Loid 
Lucan,  upon  stating  accounts  with  the  said  John  Brown,  shaU  cer* 
tify  under  his  hand,  that  the  effects  taken  from  the  said  John  Browa 
amount  unto ;  accounts  are  to  be  stated,  and  the  balance  certified 
by  the  said  Lord  Lucan,  in  twenty-«one  days  after  the  date  hereof; 
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For  the  trte  performance  hereof,  we  have  hereunto  set  out 
hands, 

CharUs  Porter^ 

Bar.  De  Ginckiep 
Lucan, 
€kdlmoy, 
N,  Purcel, 
Present,  N.  Cusackt 

Scravenmore,  Theobald  Butler,* 

H^Maccay,  John  Brovm^ 

P.  Talmask.  Oer.  DiUon. 

n.  The  MILTTARY  ARTICLES, 

Agreed  upon  between  the  Baron  De  Ginckle,  Ueutenant*  General,  and 
Ccmmander  in  Chief  of  the  English  Army^  on  the  one  silde ;  and 
the  fUeiUenant 'Generals f  D'Ussoon,  arid  De  Tesse,  Commanders 
in  Chief  of  the  Irish  Army,  on  the  other  side;  and  the  General 
Officers  hereunto  subscribing* 

L  npHAT  all  pcraona,  withoat  any  exceptioDSi  of  what  quality 
-^  or  condition  soever,  that  are  wiUing  to  leave  the  khigdoia 
of  Ireland*  shall  have  free  leave  to  go  heyood  the  seat,  to  any 
country  (England  and  Seodand  excepted)  where  they  think  fit,  with 
their  families,  household*stuff,  plate  and  jewels. 

II.  That  all  the  general  officers,  colonels,  and  generally  aH  other 
officers  of  horse,  dragoons,  and  foot-guards;  troops,  dragoons, 
soldiers  of  all  kinds,  that  are  in  any  garison,  place,  or  post,  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  Irish,  or  incamped  in  the  counties  of  Cofk, 
Clare,  or  Kerry,  as,  also,  those  called  rapparees,  or  volunteers, 
that  are  willing  to  go  beyond  seas,  as  aforesaid,  shall  have  free  li* 
berty  to  inibarque  themsehres  wheresoever  the  ships  are,  that  are 
appointed  to  transport  them ;  and  to  come  in  whole  bodies,  as  they  • 
are  now  composed,  or  in  parties,  companies,  or  otherwise,  without- 
Tiwring  any  impedimait^'  directly  or  indirectly. 

HI.  That  all  persons  above-mentioned,  that  are  willing  to  leave 
Ireland,  «nd|^  into  France,  have  leave  to  dedare  it  at  the  places 
and  times  hereafter  mentioned^  viz,  the  troops  in  Limerick,  on 
Tuesday  next,  at  Limerick;  the  horse  at  their  camp,  on  Wednes-  - 
day;  and  tht other  forces  that  are  dispersed  in  the  counties  of 
Ciare^  Kerry,  ^nd  Cork,  the  18th  day  of  this  instant,^  and  on  no 
ctber,  before  Monsieur  Tumeron,  the  French  intendant,  and  Co« 
kmel  Withers;  and  after  such  declaration  so  made,  the  troops, 
that  urill  fo  into  Franoe,  must  remain  under  the  command  and  dis« 
cipline  of  their  officers,  thatare  to  conduct  them  thither:  andde-. 
•ertcia  of  each  side  sihall  be  gii^n  up^  and  punished  accord- 
ingly* 

IV.  That  all  Emglbh  and-  Scotch  officers,  that  serve  now  in  ire- 
laody  shall  be  ii|cluded  in  this  capitulation,  as  weU  for  the  security 
of  tiieir  esutes  and  goods,  in  England,  Seotlaad,  and  Irelaad,  if- 
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or  any  other  country  to  serve. 

y.  Th^  ^  iJAe  general  French  officers,  the  intendant,  the  en- 
gin<^r^,.  ^^e  ^^mmissaries  at  war,  and  other  artillery ;  the  trea- 

Sf^^jTy  ^pd  otl^ep  French  officers,  strangers,  and  others,  whatsoever, 
at  are  in  £^gp»  Bxms,  Clare,  or  in  the  army,  or  that  do  trade  or 
commerce,  or  fire  otherways  employed  in  any  kind  of  station  or 
condit^^n,  s^al)  have  leave  to  pass  into  France,  or  any  other  coun« 
try;  ana  sJifH^^^^  ^ez.ve  to  ship  themselves,  with  all  tl)^ir  ^iprsea, 
eojDJgi^g^,  pl^jtc^i  papers,  and  all  other  effects  whatsoef(sr;  ^i^  ihat 
Uen^fll  .Qji^pjc^  will  order  pass-ports  for  them,  convoy^  f^«d  ^r- 
riag'esbvlanci  ^^d  water,  to  carry  them  safe  from  Limefic^  to  |fae 
ships  where  they  shall  beimbarqued,  without  paying  any  thing  for 
the  said  carriages,  or  tbpf^  that  i|oe.fipp|f}y^;th^|ein,  with  their 
horsey,  car^,  boats,  ai^d  ^ballops. 

'VI.  That,  if  iapy  of  the  aforesaid  i^quipac^es,  merchandise,  ho^^, 
mqney,  plate,  or  otl^^r  moveables,  of  hwisehola-^tufT,  belon^ipg 
<b  me^rc(  Irjsh  trcMUis,  or  to  the  French  qfficecs^  or  other  piicticu* 
fcr  persons  whatsoever,  be  robbed,  destroyed,  of  taken  away  by 
^  the  troops  of  the  said  general,  the  said  genefal  will  order  it  to  be 
witos^,  or  payment  td  be  mc^e,  aocoroing  to  tfie  value  ttiat  in 
ma^  in,  imon  oath,  by  ike  person  so  robbed  or  piUindered ;  and 
Sc  said  kish  tacoopsto  be  t|iinn>orted,  as  aforesatd,  and  all  ^'r- 
Wia  yini^gtfig  to  them,  are  to  ocNterve  gfood  ordarl  in  iheir  iiitfrch 
and  quarters,  and  sball  restore  whatever  Ihey  alnll  take  from  the 
QQUBli^  ^  make  satisfaction  for  the  same. 

VBf.  Thai,  to  facilitate  the  transporting  of  the  tfoops,  thege-' 
ri/mi  F^U  furnish  fi|ly  ahi^,  |nd  each  ship  buvden  two -hundred 
tfMS't  iar  which,  the  peraoi^  to  be  tranroorted)  shall  not  be 
qUigiedtbpay;  ^nd  twenty  more,  i^thereshau  be  occasion,  withoat 
Uieic  paying  for  theqi;  and,  if  any  of  the  said  ships  shall  be  of  lesser 
ItflsikB*  he  viH  Idimjab  nuDiiie  in  number  fo  ooubterv$il,  and  also  give 
tfta  men  of  war  to  imbarque  the  principal  oftcei^i  and  aeire  fir  m' 
convoy  tq  the  vessds.  of  burden. 

VIII.  Hiat  a  comnfiissar]^  sfaaH  b^  immediately  senttaOoik,  to 
Tuil  the  tipanaportsdiips,  aiidaee  what  condition  diey  are  m  ft>r  sail* 
log;  i^idthat,aaaQon  as  they  are  ready,  the'tno^s,  to  he  traas- 
Pl^^  dhaftmarch  with  aUeouveni^snT  speed  the  nearast  way,  'iki 
^  ocd«  to  be  imb^npied  there ;  andj^  U  thare  shall  be  any  mott  men 
^  tR  be  tranapoiled,  than  cai^  be  carried  off  in  Ihe  sliid  fif^  •btpa, 
tbfi  leat  akall^^t  the  English  town  of-  Lbnerick,  and  maedt  to 
auCh  quarteca  aa  shall  be  appointed  for  ihem,  oonveoient'fer  tbeir 
tcafaportatioq/  whena  ihey  shaft  remain,  till  the  other  hfrentf 
aqiitoBteezeadyy  whichaxe  tobein  a  moathVtiraa;  andmayiia^ 
bai&iue  in  any:  Fnench  ship,  that  may  oonse  in  tbe  mean  aiine. ' - 

K.  That  the  $9fA  thipi  ahafi  be  fumisfied  with  Ibvage  for  horses; 
and  all  necessary  provisions,  to  subsist  the  officers,  troops,  dra* 
goM»,  andaoUton,  johL  ali  other  pcnonsr  that  «re  shipped]^  to  lie 
tr|n«pocfeed  intoBance;  wUch  provisioss  Mk  be  paid  »rl  aa  aoM 
^  a|iL.ift&bnlttiq|ifid  at  Bre^,  or.Nantes,  <kk  ^  e^ast  of  Brit^aij} 
oi^  any  other  port  in  France  the  j^can  make. 
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XL  And,  to  Moufie  the  return  jof  tbe  said  ghips  (the  danger  of  llie 
•eas  excepted)  and  the  payment  for  the  ftaid  pnovbiona,.  atrtficitfit 
hoAta^ea  shall  be  given. 

XI.  Ihat  the  gariaona  of  CSare-Caatle,  Rosa,  and  all  other  ^}0t 
that  are  in  garisons,  in  the  counties  of  Clare,  Cdrk,  and  Kerry v 
riliall  hai^  the  adranUige  of  this  capitulation ;  and  such  part  of  Ae 
gariaons,  m  design  to  go  beyond  the  eeaa,  shall  mardi  out  with  tkeir 

•armi,  ht^gage,  drams  beating,  ball  in  mouth,  matdi  lighted  at 
bach  ends,  colours  flying,  with  all  their  provisiana,  and  half  the 
aodnranitioii,  that  is  in  the  said  garison's  town,  with  the  horse  thai' 
aaareh  to  iae  transported ;  or,  if  then  there  is  not  shipping  enough, 
itbe  body  of  foot,  that  is  to  be  transported  next  after  the  horse, 
General  Giockle  will  order,  that  they  be  furnished  with  can4a|re8 
§Bi  that  purpose,  and  irhat  prorision  they  shall  want  for  their 
march,  they  paying  ftr  the  said  provisions,  or  else,  that  they  may 
take  it  ont  of  their  own  magaaines. 

XII.  That  all  the  tro€f>s  of  horse  and  dragoons,  that  are  in  ttle 
eoantiea  of  Cork,  Kerry,  and  dare,  riiall  have  the  ben^t  of  thia 
capitulation;  and  that  suoh,  as  will  pass  into  France,  shaH  hate 
cpiarters  grren  them  in  the  ccMifties  of  Clare  and  Ke^ryi  iBi*]latt 
from  the  troops  commanded  h^  General  GincMe,  mitil  they  Can 
lie  shipped;  andi  within  their  quarters,  they  shall  pay  m  all 
Ihifngs,  excepting  forage,  and  pasture  for  their  horses,  which  shaM 
be  furnished  gratis. 

Xni.  Tboseofthegarisonof  Sligo,  that  are  joined  to  the  Irish 
army,  shall  hare  tUe  benefit  of  this  capitulation ;  and  orders  shall  he 
sent  to  them,  that  are  toconrey  them  up,  to  bring  them  hither  to 
Limerick  the  ahofteat  way. 

XIV.  The  IricAi  may  hare  liberty  to  transport  nine  hundred  hone, 
iSHtlu^Ktig  horaes  for  the  officers,  which  shall  be  transported  gratis ; 
and,  as  foir  the  troops  that  stay  behind^  they  shall  dispose  or  them- 
aeb^By  aatbey  shaA  think  fit,  giving  np  thenr  atms  and  horses,  to 
audh  persons  aa  the  general  shall  appomt. 

XV.  it  shall  be  permitted,  for  those  that  are  appointed  to  take 
aara  tot  the  aisAmistence  of  the  faor^e,  that  are  willing  to  go  into 
Aanaoei  tohay  hay  and  eon^at  the  king's  rates,  where-erer  they  can 
find  it,  in  the  quarters  that  ^re  assigned  for  them,  without  any 
kit  or  mdestation,  and  to  carry  all  necessary  prorisions  out  of  the 
aity  of  Limerick ;  and,  for'  this  purpose,  the  genera!  will  femtsh 
€miva»i«ntl  carriages  for  them,  to  the  place  where  they  ^ril  be  im- 


lVL  It  shafl  be  lawAil  to  make  nse  of  the  hay,  preserred  in  the 
glor«a  of  the  confiTty  of  Kerry;  for  the  horses  that  shaH  be  tmbar- 
qned ;  and^  if  there  be  not  cnongh,  it  shall  he  lawfhl  to  buy  hay  and 
oata»  wbevMver  they  shall  be  found,  at  the  king's  rates. 

XVII.  That  all  prisoners  <>f  war,  that  were  in  Ireland  the 
t«reaAy-Mghth  of  September,  shdD  he  set  at  liberty  on  both  aides; 
annd  tlia  ^gttmnX  pmrnlsea  to  use  his  endeatours,  that  the  priaon- 
ear,  dial;  ere  In  Bnghmd  and  Flanders,  tbaXL  be  set  at  liberty 
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XVin.  The  general  will  cauae  provisions  and  medicines  to  be  fiir- 
nibhed  to  the  sick  and  wounded  officers,  troops,  dragoons,  and  sol- 
diers of  tfie  Irish  army,  that  cannot  pass  into  France  at  the  first 
imbarquement ;  and,  after  tbey  are  cured,  will  tnen  order  ships 
to  pass  into  France,  if  tbe^  are  willing. 

XIX.  That,  at  the  signing  hereof,  the  general  will  send  a  ship 
expresf  to  France ;  ami  then,  besides,  will  furnish  two  small 
sbipij  of  those  that  are  now  in  the  river  of  Limerick,  to  transport 
twp  persons  into  France,  that  are  to  be  sent  to  give  notice  of  this 
treaty ;  and  that  the  commanders  of  the  said  ships  shall  have  or  - 
ders  to  put  a  shore  at  the  next  place  of  France,  where  they  shall 
make; 

XX.  Tliat  all  those  of  the  said  troops,  officers,  and  others,  of 
what  character  soever,  that  would  pass  into  France,  shall  not  be 
stopped^  on  the  accoimt  of  debt,  or  any  other  pretence. 

aXL  If,  after  signing  this  present  treaty,  and  before  the  arri«' 
val  of  the  fleet,  a  French  packet-boat,  or  other  transport«ship, 
shall  arrive  from  France,  in  any  other  part  of  Ireland,  the  general 
will  onkr  a  passport,  not  only  for  such  as  must  go  on  board  the 
said  ship,  but  to  the  ships  to  come  to  the  nearest  port,  to  the 
place  virhere  the  tropps,  to  be  transported,  shall  be  Quartered. 

XXII.  That,  after  the  arrival  of  the  said  fleet,  there  shall  be  a 
free  communication,  and  passage,  between  it  and  the  abovesald 
troops ;  and  especially,  for  aU  those  that  have  passes  from  the 
chief  commanders  of  the  uM  fleet,  or  from  Monsieur^  Tumeron, 
the  i^itendant. 

XXI^.  In  consideration  of  tfa/e  present  capitulation,  the  town 
of  Limerick  shall  be  delivered,  and  put  ijnto  the  hands  of  the  ge* 
neral;  or  any  other  person  he  shall  appoint,  at  the  time  and  days 
hereafter  specified,  viz.  the  Irish  town,  except  the  magazines  and 
hospital,  on  the  day  of  signing  the  present  articles ;  and,  as  for 
the  English  town,  it  shall  remain,  toother  with  the  island,  and 
the  free  passage  of  Thomond-Bridge,  in  the  hands  of  those  of  the 
Irish'army  that  ^re  in  the  garison,  or  that  shall  hereafter  come 
from  the  counties  of  Cork,  Clare,  Kerry,  Sligo,  and  other  placet 
above-mentioned,  until  there  be  convenience  ft>und  for  their  tram- 
portation. 

XXIV.  And,  to  prevent  all  disorders  that  may  happen  between 
the  garisons,  that  the  general  shall  place  in  the  Irish  town,  which 
shall  be  delivered  to  him,  and  the  Irish  troopers  that  shall  remain  in 
the  English  town  and  island ;  which  they  may  do,  until  the  troops 
be  imbarqued  on  tbe  first  fifty  ships  that  shall  be  gone  for  Franee* 
and  no  longer;  they  shall  intrench  themselves  on  both  sides»  to 
hinder  the  communication  of  the  said  garisons ;  and  it  shall  be 
prohibited  on  both  sides,  to  offer  any  thing  ofiensive,  and  the  par- 
ties offending  shall  be  punished  on  either  side. 

XXV.  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  garison  to  march  out 
aU  at  once,  or  at  different  times,  as  they  can  be  imbarqued,  with 
arms,  baggage,  drums  beating,  match  lighted-at  both  ends,  ballet 
IH  mouth,  colours  flying,  six  brass  guns,  such  as  the  besi^ed  wttt 
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choose,  two  mortar-pieces,  and  half  the  ammunition  that  is  now  in 
the  magazines  o£ the. said  place:  and,  for  this  purpose,  an  inven- 
tory of  all  the  ammunition  of  the  said  garison  shall  be  made,  in 
the  presence  of  any  person  that  the  general  shall  appoint,  the  next 
day  after  the  present  articles  shall  be  signed. 

XXVL  All  the  magazines  of  provisions  shall  remain  in  the 
hands  of  those  that  are  now  employed  to  take  care  of  the  same,  for 
the  subsistence  of  those  of  the  Irish  army  that  will  pass  into  France ; 
and  that,  if  l^ere  shall  not  be  sufficient  in  the  stores,  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  said  troops,  while  they  stay  in  this  kingdom,  and  are 
crossing  the  seas,  that,  upon  giving  account  of  their  number,  the 
general  will  furnish  them  with  sufficient  provisions,  at  the  king's ' 
rates;  and  that  there  shall  be  a  free  market  at  Limerick,  and  other 
quarters,  where  the  said  troops  shall  be;  and,  in  case  any  provi- 
sions shaD  remain  in  the  magazines  of  Limerick,  w:hen  tne  town 
shall  be  given  up,  it  shall  be  valued,  and  the  price  deducted  out  of 
what  is  to  be  paid  for  the,  provisions  to  be  furnished  to  the  troops 
on  shipboard. 

XXVn.  That  there  shall  be  a  cessation  of  arms  at  land,  and  also 
at  sea,  vrith  respect  to  the  ships,  whether  English,  Dutch,  or 
French,  designed  for  the  transportation  of  the  said  Utxips,  until 
they  be  returned  to  their  respective  harbours ;  and  that,  on  both 
sides^  they  shall  be  furnished  sufficiently  with  passports^  both  the 
ships  and  uittk ;  and,  if  any  sea  compander,  or  captain  of  a  ship, 
or  any  officer,  troop,  dragoon,  soldier,  er  other  person,  shall  act  con- 
trary to  this  cessation,  the  persons,  so  acting,  shall  be  punuh- 
ed  on  either  side,  and  satbfaction  shall  be  made  for  the  wrong  done ; 
and  officers  shaQ  be  sent  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  Limerick,  to 
give  notice  to  the  commanders  of  the  English  and  French  fleets,  of 
the  present  conjuncture,  that  they  may  observe  the  cessation  of 
arms  accordingly. 

XXVUL  That,  for  the  security  of  the  execution  of  this  present 
capitulation,  and  of  each  article  herein  contained,  the  besieged 
shall  give  the  following  hostages^*— and  the  general  shall  give-— 

XXIX.  If,  before  Ms  capitulation  is  fully  executed,  there  hap- 
pens any  change  in  the  government^  or  command  of  the  army, 
which  is  now  comman£d  by  General  Ginckle;  all  those,  that 
shall  be  appointed  to  command  the  same,  shall  be  obliged  to  ob* 
serve  and  execute  what  is  specified  in  these  articles,  or  cause  it  to 
be  executed  punctually,  and  shall  not  act  contrary,  on  any  ac- 
count whatsoever. 

October^  I69I .  BARON  DE  GINCKLE. 
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THAT  tbe  aword  bath  cbua  Kmg  been  kept  from  deatroyinff 
among  us,  is  a  blesBing  which  we  cannot  sufficiently  onder- 
^nd,  uhkaa  we  consider  the  woeful  desohrtion  it  hath  nvMe  in  all 
Btigbbooring  nations :  nor  are  Ibey  at  all  sensible  bow  much  tfaey 
oiwe  to  God^  and  their  majesties,  fcr  keeping  us  in  peace,  wbo  give 
Ibe  least  encouragement  ta  thi»  intended  de^nt,  which  must  ttim 
)0UT  Isifd  uUo  an  Aceldama,  and  witt  make  such  woeful  baroek  of 
cnr  Kves  and  foitunes,  while  one  party  fights  for  safety^  and  tbe 
6<lier  for  revenge^  that  no  age  can  paralld-  the  hoftid  conseq^oences 
el  such  a  civil  war  as  this  will  prove.  And,  if  papists  oidy  (Wnii' 
ed  b^  zeo)*'  ftp  their  religion,  and  blown  up  v^ith  faixypes  of  absolute 
empire)  encovraged  this  bloody  design,  it  woulfl  be  no  wonderp 
ano  could  have  ne  aoecesa,  considering  the  general  aversion  of  tbe 
people  t»  them,  and  the  fresh  instaneea  of  their  insolence  and 
cruelty. 

But  alas !  it  appeals  that  many,  who  call  themselrer  Piotestp 
ants,  are  engaged  in  ^M»  fatal  conspiraeir  against  their  rebjgnn, 
«nd  theJi  native  country;^  w)Mch  is  so  promgious  andatnaziAr^  tbat 
atnan  would  iron(kr  who  hath  bewitched  these  ibolisb  Garetian* 
to- push  on  their  own  and  the  church's  ruin:  and  every  one  must 
be  inquisitive  ratio  the  specious  pretences  by  which  these  men  are 
Hidueed  to-  become  their  own  executioners. 

K<ow  the  pi^tended  motives  are  these? 

1:  Itepairing  the  inju^  dbne  to  the  htte  king: 

2.  Delivering  us  from  the  oppressions  we  sufier  under  tbepresent 

5.  Settling  tbe  government  upon  its  old  basis. 

4.  Securing  tbe  rrotestant  religion  for  all  future  aget. 

Kow  it  becomes  every  true  English  Protestant  to  examine  these 
pretences  very  well,  before  be  venture  on'a  thing  of  so  evil  appear* 
^nce  and  dangerous  consequence,  as  is  the  joining  wijth  thes^  in* 
yaders. 

•  .  *  Vi^  u&e  66di  article  in  Uie  catalogae  of  pampUeU. 
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Fmt,  ma  pN^elUkA,  dMHil6lnn^irtirun$ic^t1yd^f6d'<vf  hit* 
Mrtb-rigtit  by  hi«  ^objects,  wb6,  by  nattfr€  andMtfad,  ^ereboniKf 
to' defend  bim  in  the  pbsseciiston  of  itr  and,  nbw  that  b^  cdb^  to* 
demand  bi8  own\  all  that  ev^r  were  Mi»  sdtgteU  tt^i^  eidier  aasin** 
«r  aH  least  not  oppoiw  him. 

But  let  it  be  <^onBidered;  tbatatf  tM  \it^  ItrAgf'^  stffKritt^'wefe 
owiu^toi  and  ciWedby  the  counsels  of  biis  Popiiib  ptHeM,  iThd  tbe 
Mgi6tS'  of  that  perstiasion  :   pi^otestants  w^te  not  t'he  ai^^i^estfOiV ;  he 
mi^ht  have  kept  bis  poeseslfion' to  thlflf.dtfy  nhdistutb^;  i^  hierb'arf 
Dbt  m^  ^ttebj^pen  and  boldatt^ibbteB  upon  our  n^s;«  our  r^ligidov 
and  propertied ;  so  tbalf  hie  wa^  the  fiVA  and  only  causb  of  ttft  oiinar 
iufferiH^:  aAd  Why  ^oald  i»mioito'  b^  it^vOtVied  in  br^ed  Indiinff? 
Wbo  aice  p^rfbedy  innodent  dl^dbin^tbls  ihjnry  ?  1<^  firee  natioii  diif 
^er  bear  moi^  or  gfrealer  injliries,  or  ehdure  sticb  ^6tenceii  so  lotyg;' 
6r  ifo  pdtientiy  as  we  did :  and,  n^hen  sbine  aVOp'w^^  t6  ht  put  ta 
tb<!  flnar  ruin  of  oar  liberties  and  relig^bn;  it  wab  dbti^i  at  ftrsi  By 
petltibbs  and  cotfi^plainti  ;  aiid,  Wheil  they  #er^  di^spisM,  none  but 
dlSi^tlsite  aims  w«re  tafteh  v^  by  aoiUe  f^w^,  and  b^  tf  fbi^iga 
pHtite,  ottly  tO'  eoret  theit^  htnm,   ^hlte  tbe  g^i^Vattcer  were 
Mrly  tedresMed  ;  not  tb  take  nWtf  his  rights,  bUtto^utig'dur 
o<tti.    Nor  didtft^  Priliee  of  Orange,  oi^  thbse  gendMienu  deven 
or  depriTe  him  of  his  diron^,  but  owned  bii  ri^ht  by  6&nAg  i 
tMaty,'  dbringr  the  continuahee  of  i^llidi  he  disbiltided  bia'atia)L 
d(B80lVed  bitr  gbtimntlent,  and,  as  itibcfa  id  iil  biin  Itfyjattetnptfid 
t»' dessert' the  tbnme; and  sedc  aidlf  fW>th  anenemys  doUntiy/Wliidl 
iHighf  secure  blitt  againilt  liedr^slitig-  stny  g^Aeysnees,^  atid  enablli 
kfati'to  be  revenged  upoil'  die  injtired'  eomplainers.    We  di&  nbt 
rtAMtfae  thrdn^  vacant ;  but  die  Ikte^rdibi^op;  aiid  dfUfer  deei^ 
^  €^iiiiahill,  belil^p^  h^  hitd  Ifeft  it*  Void;  or  dde  tUey  n^difld  ntj^ 
iHtboutbisc6n^ent/bai^  seiised  oil'tbe  admidistriti^ti  6f  gbv^rtl^ 
gtiebt,  sebnred  bisehaiicetbf,  taked  pdsM^ibb  of  tHeTdwei'/  arid 
49MMd  the  exercise  6f  the  sUt^T^nlepdWer  to  tbe  PribceorOrVii^: 
ile  left;i»  id'  auWrchf/  and  We  pK^vidad  for  dClAdV<ilb1tl1b^  best 
iMdhei^  i^eb^a  jUti^tUt^  #buM  aDow.    F w^n'nat'ii^it^ddi»^«  '#he^ 
tHer  tbeiK  sUbjee^  #bb  aV^  sb'z^alodr  m  hH^  i^drti;  Weir^  dm 
IJMidd'td^dd'dioi^  than'tbi^  dfd,  toke^bio^  ih  bilftfiiW^  i^le 
lie  bad'il*;  their  cdnsdience  then  f^ertnittea  tfaeni  tdlopkon,  ^dlift 
IJlUfslbk;  wtiflebis  slih^ty  badli^M'ftr  mcM^^ly  c^mpto^cl : 
Mt  ibkf;  wM  have  nd#  these  UbteaMydabli  dM^  of  tbcfil'  dld'l^ 
alty.*  mm  codsider,  tbM;  af  nkiM  may lekVfe  Hi«'ri§tit^  i^bdtilii  piea(^ 


hereditary  monarchy,  must;  and  whoever  doth  g<ihrc^' in'  ^iefitf 
dm*  datid/tf  nMM"  lie  k!]d|^,  by  difF  cd^itution:  and  idiiftt' hkve 
l^Mf^  sbflieietft  td  pfo^  bltbsdf  abd'tb^  nati^A  akitidk  A  tHtff 
«&MMi;«HS<t1httCidbnde  M  witNddt  sWearitlg*'  dlw  alTc^B^ceJ 
Nb^,  frtieu' a  kSd^  tfdd  qoeeb' ad^  deblaM,'  siUinitied'S  -  atitf 
oWJNl8<byoadi*,  Ad'aH'dai^ridMiMUreqdrrM  iil  sticU  cite,  tin? 
Vki^^iM  dtt  ak'UMtty  t«^  givtf  dt>  bit  d«fi  pot^  afad'  tli«  prot^^ 
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tion  of  n%0  nor  are  the  people  free  tq  join  wiA  lum  thai  doteAed 
tbem,  or  to  venture  their  necks,  or  their  country's  ruin,  to  rettofe 
bam.    I  dare  say,  that  the  French  king  will  not  granti  that  the  ci- 
tizens of  those  cities,  who  were  subjects  to  Spain,  or  the  enpevof, 
and  bound  by  oath  Jto  those  princes  (but  have  now  submitted  to  him» 
and  sworn  new  allegiance)  are  obliged  to  venture  their  lives  atid 
fortunes,  by  vertue  of  their  old  oaths,  to  restore  those  cities,  to  their 
former  masters ;  doubtless,  he  would  solve  their  scruples  with -a 
haltM,  if  he  found  they  attempted  it.  Besides,  the  injuries,  as  they 
are  called,  done  to  the  late  king  by  his  own  acts,  if  they  were  c«p» 
pable  of  reparation,  must  not  be  repaired  with  the  ii^uring,  yea, 
ruining  many  thousand  innocent  persons,  who  must  unavoidably 
lose  their  lives,  and  be  undone  in  their  estates  by  bis  returning  by 
force.    The  present  king  and  his  army  are  bound  by  oaths,  duty, 
and  interest,  to  oppose  him ;  so  are  all  now  protected  by  him,  and 
who  have  sworn  allegiance  to  him ;  and  it  is  certain,  all  that  are 
pot  perjured  hypocrites  will  do  so ;  and  then,   what  Englishman's 
bowels. must  not  bleed  to  consider  what  murders,  burning,  plun- 
dering, and  destructioQ  he  briim  upon  his  native  country,  who  en- 
courages the  aggressors  ?   Jf  he  has  any  kindness  for  us,  whom  he 
calls  his  subjects,  he  would  rather  sit  quietly  under  his  single  in- 
juries, than  wish,  or,  however,  attempt  to  be  restored  by  blopd  and 
an  universal  ruin  ;  and,  if  he  has  no  pity  for  us,  why  should  we 
be  so  concerned  for  him,  as  to  sacrifice  our  lives  and  fortuoes  to  his 
revei^e  ?  H^  went  away,  while  a  treaty  was  on  foot,  and  nothing 
but  a  treaty  can  restore  him  fairly ;  which  he  never  yet  offered* 
We  did  not  force  him  to  go  away  in  disguise,  and,  if  he  will  foree 
himself  upon  us  again,  by  French  dragoons  and  Irish  cut-throAts; 
we  may  and  must  oppose  him ;  for  our  allegiance  is  now  trans- 
ferred to  another.    Finallv,  there  is  no  injury  to  any  but  himscJf, 
.  and  those  who  run  into  voluntary  exile  with  him,  by  his  being  out 
of  the  possession :  the  monarcny,  the  law,  the  church,  and  pro- 
perty are  all  in  better  estate,  than  in  his  time;  and  all  these,  with 
innumerable  private  persops,  must  be  irreparably  injured  by  has 
return  in  an  hostile  manner.    So  that  there  can  be  no  reason  to  re- 
dress the  suffering*,  he  owes  to  his  own  faults,  by  so  many  publick 
and  private  injuries.    If  it  be  pleaded,  that  he,  who  was  born  to  a 
kingdom,  really  wants  subsistence,  I  reply,  that,  if  he  would  seek 
the  peace  of  Christendom,  and  of  his  lato  subjects,  he  might,  by 
a  fair  treaty  set  on  foot,  not  only  restore  the  exiles,  but  have  a  suf- 
ficient and  honourable  maintenance  firom  this  government;  but, 
while  the  war,  he  makes  upon  it,  puts  us  to  so  great  expence,  he 
cannot  expect  it,  nor  imagme  we  should  give  him  a  supply  to  ena- 
ble him  to  ruin  us. 

The  second  pretence,  why  we  should  assist  towards  his  restora* 
tion,  is,  to  deliver  ourselves  from  the  oppression  we  suffer  under 
^  the  present  king :  and,  to  set  off  this  with  a  better  gloss,  the  late 
'  reign  is  magnified  by  the  Jesuits  and  their  tools,  and  this  blacken- 
ed ;  freedom  from  taxes  then  is  made  a  rare  instance  of  his  gentle- 
peas,  and  the  present  impositions  heightened,  with  all  the  rheto- 
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ikk  imtgintble,  to  refyreieiit  this  king  as  an  oppressor.  The  floa- 
rishinif  of  trade  then  is  extolled,  the  decay  of  it  now  odiously  insi- 
Boated,  and  ffreat  hopei  are  given  of  goldeii  days,  upon  the  return 
of  James  the  Just ;  he  is  to  make  us  idl  happy. 

Kow,  to  answer  this,  there  is  no  need  to  make  a  satyr  on  that 
r^gn,  or  a  panegyrick  on  this;  that  is  so  well  remembered,  and 
thb  80  fully  known,  that  all  unpnjodloed  people  see  on  which  side 
the  truth  lies.    But  it  in  great  pity  uiey,  who  have  the  wit  to  in- 
vent or  urge  this  plea,  have  not  a  memory  to  remind  them,  that 
none  coniplained  more  of  the  danger  of  law  and  reliffion,  of  our 
lives  and  fortunes  in  that  reign,  than  many  who  have  this  hig^  opi- 
nion of  it  now;  the  cruel  severities  in  the  west,  the  high  commis- 
sion, turning  out  of  office  all  good  protestants,  attempting  to  re- 
verse all  the  penal  laws,  putting  unqualified  men  into  all  places  of 
trust,  profit,  and  power,  excluding  the  feDows  of  Magdalen,  and 
potting  in  papists,  with  the  imprisonment  and  trial  of  the  bishopft^ 
were  thou^  expressions  then  ;  but  now  all  the»e  arc^  buried  in  ob- 
livion, and  those  taxes  which  the  late  king,  and  his  silly  of  France, 
with  their  abettors,  alone  make  necessary  to  this  frugal  prince, 
tbese  are  our  only  grievance,  and  this  king's  unpardonable  crime. 
Thelate  king  had  one  tax,  and  might,  yea,  would  have  had  more 
for  the  glorious  design  of  enslavyig  his  subjects,  if  he  could  have 
got  a  parliament  to  his  purpose,  which  he  vigorously  endeavoured ; 
and  it  was,  because  he  was  sure  he  must  satisfy  his  people  in  their 
just  complaints,  whenever  he  asked  a  supply,  that  he  durst  not  ask 
it  of  a  freely  chosen  parliament ;  yet  then  we  were  iu  peace  with  all 
natioos,  and  now  he  hath  intangled  us  in  a  war  with  the  worst  enemy 
in  Europe.    Assessments  then  were  not  needed^  but  to  hasten  our 
ruin ;  now  they  are  absolutely  necessary  to  our  safety,  and  made 
to  by  him,  and  his  complaining  friends.    Yet  still  what  grievances 
are  these  taxes,  in  comparison  of  what  is  laid  on  the  French  slavesy 
into  whose  condition  we  were  intended  to  be  brought  ?    There  is  a 
rust  difierence  between  losing  our  property  for  ever,  and  paying 
some  part  of  our  profits  to  secure  the  rest,  and  our  inheritances  to 
oor  posterity,  as  well  as  ourselves.    Besides,  should  we  not  leap 
out  of  the  frying-pan,  into  the  fire,  if,  to  avoid  tolerable  payments, 
we  should  rashly  bring  a  fatal  war  to  our  doors,  that  must  last  till 
more  than  one  half  of  the  nation  be  destroyed,  and  the  rest  utterly, 
and  almost  irrecoverably,  impoverished  ?    This,  'I  am  sure,  is  vo-^ 
luntarily  to  change  our  whips  for  scorpions.    We  have  paid  as 
moefa  formerly  for  assisting  France  to  ruin  Europe,  and  maintain 
vice  at  home,  as  now  serves  to  deliver  Europe,  and  secure  our  native 
country  and  religion,  from  utter  destruction:  nor  are  the  sums 
considerable,  reckoning  the  abatementofchimney^money,  which  we 
haive  paid  to  this  government ;  no  country  in  Europe  hath  paid  so 
little  in  proportion  to  our  wealth,  these  last  three  years  of  war : 
and  if  the  late  king  return,  England  must  pay  all  the  sums  borrow- 
ed of  France,  to  maintain  him  abroad,  to  keep  Ireland,  and  to  dis- 
charge the  forces,  that  come  to  thrust  him  on  us,  and  must  stay  to 
cemplete  die  happy  design  of  setting  up  popery  and  davery,  the 
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n««aral  eonsM|«eM€9^h«  reslibratioAr;  and  itk  wcHv*  tftfretii^f 
chitnney-money,  aAd  otker  puMEck  miMiied,  be  not  ooltdd  fbr,  to 
carty  on  Mygforioas  a  woribr  so  thalb,  if  Englandf  rebeA  aiig^atnH  ikm 
present  king,  to  avtfrdf  the  burdens  new  vpon  tbetdf  xhtj  cxpoM 
themselvefl  to  teft  tiMies  gK«ter  Uddbb  l<lr  many  yeaM/Hndit can 
eli4  in  hothinig'  but  the  otter  impovmshivigf  of  the  whole  nation; 
espeeiaMy,  the  ptotestaat  part  of  it,  who,  by  theiv  poverty  wi|i  b<* 
come  a  more  easy  prey.    Aa  fov  trade,  the  decay  of  it  b^gan  ih  M 
late  king's  time,  and  it  is  the  war  Wbiclvhe  and  Frantte  hath  engage 
ed'us  in,  that  sciU  keep»  it  at  » low  ebh;  sotiNM  fer  the  late  kin^s 
friends  to  ei^pose  the  present  governoienl!,  for  tins;  is  like  a  coo* 
jnrei^s  cofnpteiniiig  of  the  storms  he  raises^.  That  ingenious  history 
of  Bishop  King's,  of  the  estate  of  the  protestant^  iti  Ireland^  under 
King  James,  makes  it. out,  that  die  late  king  feared  and'  hated  the 
increase  of  trade,  which  made  him  use  all  means'  fb'  hinder  it ;  and 
all  the  world  sees,  that  no  ablate  monarch,  a»  he  affects  to  be; 
likes  that  his  subjects  should  grow  rich'  by  trade;    But  our  preaeiit 
king,  so  soon  as  he  can  have  peace,  will  make  it  his  first  cam  td 
promote  trade  here,  as  he  dtd»in  the  country  he  came  from;  and; 
ev^n  in  the  difficult  times  he  hBd>«  trade  hath'  been  a  great  part:  of 
his  and  his  paiiiament's  care.  'Finally,  if  men  damnemembertlih 
times,  that  are  so  Ibtely  past^.  when'  Unr  and  right  war  only»  th« 
king'r pleasure,  dictated' by  mercenary  judges;  wheh  no'party  btit 
'  the  papists  flourished ;  when  a  general'  consternation  had  stopped 
.all  business,  theytcannot  hope  to  ber  hivppy  By  hilr  netmn^  who 
caused  all  these  miseries*:  and  they  must  esoMct,  now  he  hatti 
more  perfectly  learned  the  French; methodic  of^maktfl^>  a*  langi  tlie 
greatest  of  monarchs,  by  making  bis  subjects  the  vilest  of  slaiiefir,  that 
he  will  practise  it  with  greater  industry  and  application  thonev^ 
tb  put  it' eternally  (Mt  of  hijy  subjects'  power,  to'prdtect  theihaelfes 
agidn :  for  oppressing  his  people,  which  waft  but' expedient  befon^ 
will -now  be  thought  absolutely  necessary^     So'that  nothing  oanibe 
more  improbable,  not  to  say  impossible,  than  fof  Enf^nid'to  he 
'happy  under  him,  that  attempted  to  make  her  mraerhble  witbMt 
any  provocation,  and  must  return  with  the  same  prinmpled-and  de^- 
signs,  the  same  cotinsdlorsand  interests  he hajd4>efore;  andWith^ 
the  addition  that  rerenge,  haired,  and  fear  catiimake  to  an-  ^nagtf 
and  implacable  mindJ    But  it*  iffa^  lie  said^  his'  dear-bought  ekv 
jl^ience  of  the  ill  success  of  these  methods  will  make  bim<i^:de  nlore 
modeWtely,  if  he  be  restored:  to  whidilreply;  (keiim,ttort  4adMM 
ffnttat.    The  fore-cited  book  of  Bishop  King's  demonstrates,  that, 
afterhe  had  lost  England  and  Scotland,  «ndu  great^part'of  IrelaiMi; 
urpon  his  return  hither  from  France,  he  was  mere  airbltrtity  aixd>batf^ 
to  his  protestaht-  obedient  subjects  tha*^  ever  h<^  had  beeK^befbui^, 
even  though  it  was  against'his  visible  interest;  Ad  t^nd^id^tO'dlit 
gust  all  theprptestahts;  v»ho  would  have  served  hkii'tliferej    His'deL 
cUring  himself  papist  aft  fxrst  here,  attd  tflMifi«aoti«ns'  siitiee,  •  shew 
that  he  prefers  his  will,  «nd  an  obstlaMe'  porMiinghis o#ff thlthodf, 
fkr^bove  bis*  true'interest ;  whence* it f&Hovm,  thai'W^  vhinly'elt^ 
pect  from  one  of  his  tempei*,  that -either  hfi8>paftt«eR(K|rtctaee^  or  W* 
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fatare  iatovetty  Bhettld  tcadi  htm  nodcrcticn*  wnj  \omf^  tfam  til 
bt  bath  power  to  opprestuta  and,  kf  ke  thoidd,  by  a  Imnjtand  pMu 
mifies  Of  ooth»y  OBgpi^  to  rule  by  law^bii  fteqoent  hr^acb  of  both 
bath  f iven  ua  no  iea«o»  to  tmat  btin ;  and  die  relifion  be  pvofeafei 
can  so  easily  dispense  with  both,  that  nnther  of  tbetti  five  i»  any 
jectiiity  Arom  that  sort  of  obhf  atiens.  The  inteiesta  of  pof)^  sod 
¥ra«ce  require  he  should  be  absotete,  and  bit  natwre  spura  hiai  on 
to  ity  and  nothing  but  fear  can  for  a  moOient  restrain  hinn  from  be^ 
iukf  SO.  What  a  ^adow  of  a  dream  then  aaost  tbio  be  ef  protestant 
subjects  being  happyi  under  a  bigotted  popiab  prnice  of  aacb  « 
temper? 

Thirdly,  Whereas  it  is  said,  we  hare  ehaaged  our  okd  hereditary  . 
BK>narchy  intoono  merely  el<cti«e»  and^by  d^rees^  shaDbrhig  it  to 
a  commonweadth;  imh*  can  any  thing  prcveat  this^  which  will  he  of 
fatal  consequence  to  the  dbnrch;  Imt  oiir  i^storing'tke  late  kinsg ; 
I  answer,  tho  poaition  is  faho>  and  the  Cotisecfiience  a  mere  abam : 
the  govemment  of  fiagbind  alw^aya  was,  and  ever  must  he  wmtn^ 
<^ical ;  that  tweTre  yeavs^  when  i*  was  endeaToiMwdto  make  il  other- 
wiae,  convinced  all  men»  that  aH  proieets  to  the  eqntrary  nost  come 
to  noting.  Aa  for  tb«s  rc7c4«tiati,  it  is  not  tikeiy,  a  paitliainattt 
which  made  an  entail  of  t^  crown,  in  a  lineal  succession,  showM 
be  for  setting  upr  a  commonweal/ or  alAciing  the  hereditary  rao^ 
aarcby.  If  it  be  aliedged,  there  wm  a  great  breach  aa  to  the  person 
of  th^  reigtting  king,  it  ia  rephed,  h^  liiaauutfmade  it,  and  they  did 
not  make,  but  find  the  tbrooe  void.  And  there  have  been  greater 
breaches  aiace  the  eonqiuest,  as  to  the  true  lineal  snceessioo,  and 
laying  aside,  yea,  deposing  the  reigwrng  king,  and  setting  up  bis- 
son,  or  a  remoter  person,  wbidi  indeed  was  an  injury  to  Che  kings 
so  dcpos«d  ;  hut  still  the  monarchy  was  catted  and  eonteued  to  be 
hereditary.  Inoor  case,  tiie  king  deserted  us;  yea,  left  us  without 
any  government;  but  we  applied  tohi&  Mxt  certain  heir,-  wkh 
wbooa,  at  her  xecpieBt,  and  for  our  snfetf  and  her's,  by  genand 
eoBocpt,  a  title  was  given  to  her  hnsband  tfnd  our  delivefUf,  but 
thia  only  fi>r  life,  though  he  be  much  nearer  tn  blood  to  the  right  of 
aucceaaiott  than  either  Henry  the  Fosvtfa,  or  Henry  the  SeveMh, 
anceti6aive>y  made  kings  of  EnglaiKL  And  thesaving  the  sueceasiitm 
to  the  Princess  of  Benmavk,  and  her  heirs,  shews  how  fbr  that  par- 
liament was  from  designtng  any  such  thing  as  a  com  mofi wealth. 
We  see  Philip  of  Spain,  who  had'  no  title  to  be  king  of  Engknd^  hut 
by  hio  naarriage  with  Queen  Mary,  was-  madb  lung  at  her  request, 
and  int  her  right;  hu  the  had  not  merited  so  wnch  ao  our  king,  and 
tIaErefoiw  his  tide  was  to  cease  at  her  deaitb.  Ab  for  the  Prince  df 
Wales,  there  are  so  clear  indications  of  his  birth  being  an  imposture, 
and  the  design,  of  forming  that  pvefcot  ia  so  known  to  be  revenge 
on  tim  piineesses^  for  a&eiang  to  their  religion,  an^  to  get  more 
time  toi  feice  popery  awi  slavery  upoif  us ;  yea,  his  healtfh  and 
obtengtk  wtAt  it  so>  unlikely,  he  should  pn»eeed  fVom  such  crazy 
pnrentai  thattitt  the  parties  concerned  pmve  the  affirmative  hj  bet- 
ter untneaiss  and  deanet  evidmc^  and  the  people  of  Enghnd  in 
fuiiiamtnt  otm  Mm  in  the  hdr,  we  need  ^ot  go  about  the  un- 
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reaionabk  task  of  proving  a  iiegatiye.  Wherefore,  'since  the  breach 
in  the  succesBion  was  the  late  kinj^s  own  act,  and  only  concerns  his 
person,  and  a  supposed  unknown  heir,  we  are  not  to  answer  for  that ; 
and|  considering  the  hurry  his  unexpected  desertion  put  all  things 
in,  and  the  absdute  necessity  of  ^  speedy  settlement,  the  friends  of 
the  old  English  monarchy  have  just  cause  to  rejoice  it  was  made  so 
near  the  old  foundation,  with  a  small  and  only  temporary  Tariation 
from  it,  which  was  also  absolutely  necessary  in  that  juncture  of 
affairs  ^  and  it  is  evident,  that  there  are  many  of  the  best  quality 
and  interQBt,  who  hate  the  hotion  of  a  compionwealth  in  England, 
and  love  monarchy  as  well  as  any  of  the  late  king's  abettors ;  who 
freely  consented,  and  firmly  adhere  to  this  establishment.  If  it  be 
objected,  that  King  William  was  bred  up  in  a  commonwealth,  and 
inclines  to  that  form  of  government ;  it  is  answered,  he  doth  and 
may  like  it  in  Holland,  but  they  must  shew  some  instances,  that 
bis  zeal  for  a  commonwealth  is  as  hot  and  as  blind  as  King  James's 
for  popery,  before  they  can  prove  him  so  desperate  a  foe  to  his  own 
interest,  as  to  uncrown  himself,  and  make  himself  the  people's  vss- 
aal,  when  he  is  and  may  be  their  gracious  lord.  If  it  be  urged,  thst 
it  is  a  dangerous  precedent  for  future  kings,  to  allow  the  people  .a 
liberty  to  take  away  their  prince's  right,  and'  set  up  another,  on 
pretence  of  misgovemment :  the  reply  is,  the  late  king  was  the  oc- 
casion of  this  precedent,  by  first  attempting  to  alter  the  whole 
frame  of  our  laws,  government,  and  religion,  and  then  deserting  us. 
And,  if  it  be  an  ill  precedent  for  the  safety  of  princes,  that  the  ad- 
vantage  was  taken,  it  was  however  necessary  to  take  it  for  the  safe- 
ty of  the  people,  for  whose  good  heaven  made  kings.  Sure  I  ami 
there  are  as  dreadful  consequences  of  arbitrary  tyranny,  as  there  are 
.  of  rebellion,  witness  the  misery  and  slavery  of  the  poor  French  at 
this  day ;  and  it  seems  as  necessary,  there  should  be  some  pre- 
cedents to  deter  princes  from  abusing  their  power,  as  well  as  to 
restrain  the  people  from  abusing  their  liberty :  for  both  tyranny 
•and  rebellion  are  great  sins,  and  of  most  mischievous  consequence. 
Wherefore,  this  unexpected  example  may  make  our  kings  more 
just,  and  more  apt  to  rule  by  law,  but  it  can  never  hurt  the 
monarehv  itself,  or  countenance  a  rebellion,  while  a  king  is  in  the 
throne,  tnat  will  stay  to  hear  and  redress  his  people's  grievances, 
which  will  never  be  denied  by  the  present,  or  any  other  good  king- 

The  last  pretence  is  the  most  surprising  of  all,  that  there  is 
no  way  to  preserve  the  church  of  England,  no  nor  the  protestant 
religion,  but  by  restoring  the  late  king,  who,  it  is  said  in  his  de« 
claration,  promises  this  as  liberally,  as  he  did  at  his  first  accession 
to  the  throne. 

If  mankind  were  not  the  oddest  part  of  the  creation,  one  wouU 
wonder,  how  it  is  possible  for  protesU|nts  to  believe,  that  the  wolves 
design  good  to  the  sheep.  When  the  late  king  was  here,  he  involved 
himself  in  infinite  mischiefs,  and  did  the  most  odious  things  In  the 
world  to  destroy  the  protestant  religion,  and  especially,  to  ruin  the 
chureh  of  England ;  and  hath  he  given  any  evidence  of  changing 
.his  temper,  his  principles^  liis  zeal,  or  hii  methods  ?  He  shewed  in 
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IfeUnd  a  greater  spite  to  protettants  than  ever ;  he  hath  lived  in 
France  ever  aincci  where  he  hath  seen  how  much  it  tends  to  ad- 
vance his  dear  absolute  power,  to  dragoon  all  men  into  the  king's 
religion ;  his  only  motives  to  draw  in  this  Frenchified  pope,  to  lead 
him  money  to  invade  us,  is,  by  convincing  biro,  he  lost  all  by  his 
zeal  to  restore  popery,  and  by  engaging  he  will  use  his  power  (if  be 
can  regain  it)  only  to  promote  t^e  catholick  interest.     His  other 
ally^  the  French  persecutor,  cannot  be  endeared  by  any  better  in- 
terest, till  the  principal  of  the  sums  lent  are  repaid  by  poor  England, 
than  bv  assurance*  that  he  will  make  one  kingdom  in  the  world  as 
miserable  by  absolute  empire^  and  forcing  one  religion,  as  France 
now  is;  that  his  barbarity,  cruelty,  and  treachery  may  not  be  the 
infamous  single  instance  of  such  proceedings,  his  promises  to  his 
allies^  his  zeal,  ^^^  principles,  and  his  nature  all  engage  him  to 
destroy  the  protestant  religion.    He  attempted  it  when  he  was  not 
half  so  deeplv  obliged,  and  can  we  think  he  will  not  pursue  it  now } 
It  is  next  to  frenay  to  think  the  pope  and  king  of  France  furnish 
him  with  money,  ships,  forces,  &c.  only  to  secure  the  protestant 
religion,  and  church  of  Engand;  he  must  be  tied,  in  mM«  than 
ordinary  bonds,  to  endeavour  the  ruin  of  both,  or  no  such  £ivours 
had  been  shewn  by  such  a  pope,  and  such  a  persecutor :  it -cannot 
be  ease  to  Roman  catholicks  he  desires ;  they  are  more  at  ease  ub« 
der  King  William  than,  under  any  protestant  king  ever  since  the' 
reforipation :  it  must  therefore  be  the  suppresainj^aU  other  religiom, 
and  setting  up  that  alone,  must  engage  Uome,  France,  and  Lucifer 
in  his  restoration.    As  for  his  promises*  to  us  in  his  declaration, 
alas!  he  hath  already  given  greater  and  stronger  to  the  pope  and 
French  king  to  the  contrary ;  and  though  his  interest,  and  the  hop^ 
that  some  will  be  so  mad  to  IjeUeve  him,  put  him  upon  renewing 
these  promises  to  Ensland ;  yet,  his  confessor  can  soon  resolve  him, 
which  promise  is  to  be  kept,  whether  that  pious  catholic^  promise 
to  the  holy  father^  and  the  hector  of  that  cause,  or  that  extorted 
one  to  hereticks :  besides,  we  shoukl  remember  the  Italian  proverb, 
God  forgive  him,  who  deceives  me  once ;  but  God  forgive  me,  if 
one  man  deceives  me  twice.    No  prince  in  the  world  ever  promised 
with  more  solemnity  than  the  late  king,  to  protect  the  protestant 
religion,  or  the  church  of  England ;  yet  nothing  is  more  clear,  than 
that  he  designed  to  eull  us  onlv,  not  to  oblige  himself  by  this  pro- 
testation ;  smd  the  first  thing  ne  did  was  to  break  it  as  soon  as  he 
durst,  and  can  we  be  so  distracted  to  believe  him  again  i  He  de- 
clared in  Ireland,  that  the  church  of  England  stiunk  in  bis  nose, 
and  that  he  abhorred  it.    He  cannot  truly  love  either  any  person  of 
that  persuasion,  or  any  other  protestant ;  he  may  flatter  some  of 
them  to  get  into  the  aaddle,  but,  when  they  have  mounted  him,  he 
will  ride  over  their  heads ;  his  own  friends  of  the  protestant 'religion 
are  very  few,  and  his  revenge  on  the  far  greater  number,  who  have 
opposed  his  designs,  will  out- weigh  the  kindness  of  a  few  inconsi- 
derable hereticks,  who  abetted  his  interest,  and  who  will  be  told, 
'  that  it  was  not  sense  of  duty,  but  despair  of  obliging-  his  enemies, 
that  forced  them  into  his  quarrel.  They -had  sufficient  experience 
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aftarMonmoutk's  rebeQioD  (suppnsued  only  by  the  church  of  fingf- 
land  mea)  bow  liUle  any  aeU  of  thoMy  he  eounCs  hereticks,  can 
oblige  him ;  his  carriai^e  in  Ireland  to  the  loyal  protettants  writ  this 
in  cental  letters,  and  it  must  be  supposed,  they  hare  drank  deep  of 
liCthey  who  can  forget  all  this.    But,  I  pray^  what  is  it  the  chnrch 
of  England  wanta^  or  any  other  protestant?    This  king  is  as  serious 
and  sincere  a  protestant,  and  as  true  »lov«r  of  that  interest,  as  King 
James  is  a  pvofessed  enemy  to  it ;  and,  why  may  not  he  be  more 
likely  to  preserve  the  religion  he  professes,  tnan  the  other  to  main* 
tain  that  religion  which  he  vilely  deserted,  and  mortally  hates  f 
TTbe  churchmen  say.  King  William  is  too  kind  to  dissenters ;  boC, 
hath  he  given  them  any  other  or  move  liberty  than  King  James  did  i 
That  king  begun  with  toleration,,  and  it  wtfs  not  for  a  new  prince 
ill  a  tvoubksmne  state  of  things  to  alter  any  thing  of  that  nature : 
besides,  at  the  same  time,  the  dissenters  do  think  the  present  Img 
too  kind  to  the  established  church,  not  considering,  that  it  is  ^le 
national  religion  which  he  found,  and  keeps  in  possession  of  all  i(a 
rights,  as  his  duty  and  oath  oWge  him ;  yet,  so  as  the  dissenten 
have  eaae^  and  c^rery  thing  but  eqaplrey  which  from  a  prodent  King 
of  England  they  can  never  expect,  being  not  only  a  kas  part  of  the 
nation^  but  so  divided  amongst  themselves,  that  nothing  cnn 
please  all  parlies  of  them ;  and,  thercfofe,  freedom  to  wor^ip,  in 
their  sevei^  vays,  is  all  the  favour  ihey  can  be  capable  of  in  the 
best  of  tiffiesy  aaud  so  they  are  most  unreasonable  to  hope  for  more 
now.    Bestdea»  let  it  be  considered,  that  our  king  is  not  only  the 
bead  and  protector  of  the  preCestants  of  England,  but  of  all  die  re* 
fatmtd  churches  in  Europe;  and  the  French  king,  the  maki  whed 
in  this  designed  resloiation,  is  so  mortal  an  enemy  to  the  whole  re- 
£urraat*on,  that  he  desf  erauly  wedLcned  himself,  and  banished 
30,000  families  of  use&l  8ub|eets,  only  to  root  the  whole  profissslon 
out  of  bis  own  donainions:  and  now  can  any  rationally  pretend^ 
tihis  present  king  will  destroy  the  En^iKsh  church,  or  the  French 
persecutor^  and  hia  client,  the  late  King  ol  England,  uphold  It  ? 
My  di»ar^  brethren  and  countrymen,  do  not  so  inlkmomly  aha#e 
yaurselvf  s  to  believe  so  incredible  a  fiction,  so  manifest  a  cheat : 
Alas  !  aU  these  good  words  are  only  to  Ini  you  asleep,  till  jou,  at 
the  peril  of  your  necka,  get  hi^i  power  enough  to  extirpate  von  and 
yottf  religion  also-:  I  dtHibt  not,  but,  for  a  while,  he  would  rnahi* 
tain  the  eslablished  church,  and  renew  his  mdulg^nce,  because  he 
can  getfootittf  no  other  way  ;  but  it  is  easy  to  foresee  hew  short- 
lived all  these  sham^aifours  will  be:  they  spring  from  fear,  and 
desire  of  oppoatanity  to  be  revenged,  and,  so  soon  as  ever  the  fear 
ceases^  and  that.oppovtunity  comes,  he  wifi  most  certainly  kick 
down  the  ladder  by  which  he  Wended,  and  puH  off  the  mauL,  ap*« 
pearing  what  he  is  in  hia  nature  and  principles,  and  not  what  mt 
necessities  have  made  hia  seem  to  be.  So  that,  if  diis  disguise  he 
credited,  Ae  pertons  imposed  on  wilt,  and  nnist  pay,  for  their  cr^ 
dulity,  with  the  woeful  price  of  helping  to  desClroy  the  most  purr 
and  flourishing  church  in  the  world ;  in  assisting  to  re-in9tate  him» 
andr^[bting  for  him,  thej^fiji^t  agahast  their  own  religion,  whick 
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the  primitive  chnstians,  for  all  thair  kttpMck  loyalty,  would  not  do, 
and  which  no  man  ougl^  toilo,  eitlMr&r  interest  or  revenge.  Fpr 
my  part,  I  think  true  veligion  io  for  aboiw  M  worMly  concerns, 
and  the  preservation  of  it,  so  prineipal  an  advantage  of  government^ 
that  the  prince,  wiio  wiM  cevtainly  anpyrcaa  that,  most  be  more  in- 
tolerable than  he  tbat  woiiid  take  away  my  liberty,  estate,  or  my 
life;  and  it  must  be  a  damaaUe  w  in  qae  feo  asMst  him  in  it,  or 
pat  him  into  a  capacity  to  d*  it  No  oath  or  iilegiaoce  can  bind 
me  to  this;  it  may  oblige  me  to  auffer,  biH;  aot  to  a^t  for  such  a  de- 
sign :  wherefore,  for  shame,  let  his  Irish  and  English  popish  sub- 
jects alone  carry  on  ffaia  fH^ptoiiB  design,  v^ho  oan  on\f  hope  for  ad- 
vantaga  by  his  restoratidiH  and  who  am  Qnly  bound  in  conscience 
to  help  him ;  neuter  we  must  stand  at  least,  and  that  will  suffice  to 
shew  how  contemptible  a  party  that  is,  which  mvst  be  set  up  on 
the  nation's  ruin,  and-  how  iaapoasMa  ii  is  fpr  khp  to  cut  down 
the  protestant  reMffiov  im  BaglaDd><  wilHottt  borrowing  a  handle 
from  the  tree  he  would  ML  Tako  wMitfig  by  wkai  i$  past,  and 
what  must  be  the  inerUah^  cossaqucnq^'qf  you«  de^rting  this 
king,  or  assisting  that  late  priieo^  pnsa  tho  mm  of  ttiM  most  famous 
church  of  England,  and  the  endaBgoriag  ^e  whole  eatate  of  pro- 
testantism (lirough  all  Suffop^i  ui  aatn  wVk  you  complain  of  this 
consequence,  when  it  jf  taa  taltolo  tamady  it;  yonff  gailt,  shame, 
and  sorrow  win  Ifiiii  only  famaitt^  faa  bilViiig  had  a  baad  in  so  de- 
plorable a  fnischief;  for  my  fM0t«  I  hav^  delivered  my  own  soul, 
and  given  tou  fair  wamuig ;  God  of  bis  ioftnitie  meroy  open  your 
eyes  in  time,  and  grant 'you  a  right  jn^ivont  in  tbia  and  in  all 
toings. 
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EXPLAKATiaN 

KINQ  JAMBS'^  DECLARATION. 

Quarto,  containiiig  Eeuv  Pftges, 

J.  R. 
'11|^H]^]^S  b^  misrepresentation 
*  ^   (Of  wh ich  OM.rself  was  the  oc9asion) 
We  lost  Diir  royal  ipeputation ; 
And  much  against  our  expectation. 
Laid  the  (j^osT  tragical  foundation 
Of  vacant  throne  and  abdication. 

After  inat^re  deliberation, 
We  now  resQlve  to  sham  the  nation 
Into  another  restoration : 

Promising  in  our  wonted  fashion^ 
Without  the  least  equivocation. 
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To  make-aa  ample  reparation. 

And>  for  our  re*iiiauffuratioii. 
We  chuse  to  owe  the  obligation 
To  our  kind  subjects  inclination. 
For  whom  we  always  sbew'd  a  passion. 
And  when  again  they  take  occasion 
To  want  a  king  of  our  persuasion. 
We'll  soon  appear  to  tdce  our  station 
With  the  ensuing  declaration. 

A  LL  shall  be  safe  from  rope  and  fire, 
•^*"  Or  never  more  beliere  in  J,  R, 

J.  R. 

WHEN  we  reflect  what  desolation 
Our  absence  causes  to  the  nation 
We  could  not  hold  ourself  exempted 
From  any  thing  to  be  attempted; 
Whereby  our  subjects,  well  beguiled. 
May  to  our  yoke  be  reconciled. 

Be  all  assur'd  both  whig  and  tory. 
If  for  past  faults  yon  can  be  lorry. 
You  ne'er  shall  know  what  we'll  do  ibr  you 
For  'tis  our  noble  resolution 
To  do  more  for  your  constitution* 
Than  e'er  we'll  put  in  execution. 
Though  some  before  us  made  a  pother, 
England  had  never  such  another. 
No,  not  our  own  renown'd  dear  brother. 
We  have  it  set  before  our  eyes, 
.  ITiat  our  main  interest  wholly  lies 
In  managing  with  such  disguise. 
As  leaves  no  room  for  jealousies. 

And,  to  encourage  foes  and  friends. 
With  hearts  and  hands,  to  serve  our  ends, 
We  hereby  publish  and  declare, 
(And  this  we  do,  because  we  dare) 
That,  to  evince  we  are  not  sullen, 
We'll  bury  all  past  faults  in  woollen : 
By  which  you  may  perceive  we  draw 
Our  wise  resolves  from  statute-law. 
And  tiierefore  by  this  declaration 
We  promise  pardon  to  the  nation. 
Excepting  only  whom  we  may  please. 
Whether  they  be  on  land  or  seas. 

And  fiirther,  bloodshed  to  prevent, 
We  here  declare  our  self  content 
To  heap  as  large  reward  on  all, 
That  help  to  bring  us  to  Whitehall, 
As  ever  aid  our  brother  dear, 
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At  bis  Teturiiy  on  Cftvtlier ; 
Or  we>  to.our  immortal  glory, 
Conferr'd  on  non-resisting  Tory* 

Then  be  assur'd>  the  fiiit  fair  weather^  *> 

We'll  call  a  parliament  together,  r 

(Chuse  right  or  wroDg»  no  matter  whether)      ^ 
Where  with  united  inclination 
We'll  bring  the  interest  of  the  nation 
Under  our  own  adjudication : 
With  whime  concurrence,  we'll  redress 
What  we  ourself  think  grievances. 
All  shall  be  firm  as  woras  can  make  H : 
And,  if  we  promise,  what  can  shake  it.^ 

As  for  your  church,  we'll  still  defend  it ; 
Or,  if  you  please,  the. pope  shall  mend  it. 
Your  chapels,  collegcas,  and  schools. 
Shall  be  supply'd  with  your  own  tools  : 
But,  if  we  live  another  summer, 
We'll  then  relieve'em  from  St.  Qmer. 

Next  for  a  liberty  of  conscience, 
.    With  which  we  bit  the  nation  long  since ; 
Well  settle  it  as  firm  and  steady. 
As  that  perhaps  you  have  already. 

We'll  never  violate  the  test, 
'Till  'tis  our  royal  interest ; 
Or  till  we  think  it  so  at  least. 
But  there  we  must  consult  the  priest. 

And  as  for  the  dispensing  power, 
(Of  princes  crowns,  the  sweetest  fk>wer) 
That  parliament  shall  so  explain  it, 
As  we  in  peace  may  still  maintain  it. 

If  other  acts  shall  be  presented. 
We'll  pass  them  att,  and  be  contented : 
Whatever  laws  received  their  fashion 
Under  the  present  usurpation, 
Shall  have  o«ir  gracious,  confirmation^ 
Provided  still  we  see  occasion.       ^ 

Our  brother's  Irish' settling  act 
(Which  we,  'tis  true,  repeal'd  in  fact) 
We'll  be  contented  to  restore, 
If  you'll  provide  for  Tearae  before : 
For  you  yourselves  shall  have  the  glory 
To  re-establish  wand'ridg:  Tory. 

But  now  you  have  so  fair  a  bidder, 
Tift  more  than  time  you  should  consider. 
What  funds  are  proper  to  supply  us 
For  that,  and  what  your  hearths  save  by  ua.  ' 
Therelbre  consult  your  Folybymne,-  ^ 

To  find  another  rhyme  to  chimney ;  1 

Or,  if  I  bleed,  the  deTtt'a  in  me.  > 

^ot.x.^  M        . 
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And,  lest  a  project,  in  its  priwei  ' 
Should  be  desttoy'dfor  trtnt  of  Mae, 
Well  soon  t^T  the  wkole  mmoont 
To  ymnr  cetattiissionefB  ot*  aocouni. 

Thus  having  tot ttor'd  oar  inventioiii 
To  fm«ie  9l  di:«ught  of  eiir  intentkni. 

By  the  advice  «ef1fiift' t^n, 

Wise  Ely,  V^ ck,  mA  Tom  D— — e 

And  of  all  ranks  some  ftfty'-one ; 
Who  iiaipe  adjusted  for  our^socnkif » 
All  gimcracks  fit  fdr  «<ich  a  mumming : 
And  'tis  their  business  to  p€<raiiade  yon^ 
We  tome  to  soccont,  *i<rt  inT^ade  ybi*. 

But  after  this  we  thltik  it  nonsfenw ; 
Besides  it  \s  againut  oor  tMmsctebtee, 
To  trouble  yo>a  wHb  a  relation  ^ 

Of  tyranny  and  ridlation,  / 

Or  burdens  that  (Oppress  the  nation.  -' 

Since  f(m  can  tnake  the  best  eonstttictidn. 
Of  what  miay  %«m  to  your  dest^ueVieli . 

But  sitfee  our  «ftettiies  Wou^d  fVtght  yoti. 
Telling  our  d*ht  to  Frtinee  n  mighty ; 
As  positiv^y  l««e  «8»ute  you, 
As  if  we  swo«  feefore  a  j«ry ; 
That  he  expects  no  ?erompensatiofi. 
But  what  he  geivis  in  rotation 
For  helpiffig  in  onr  t^storatfevi. 
And  all  miwt  toiwi,  that  know  his  stwy, 
How  far  his  intei^est  s*oops  to  |;tory : 
Whose  generosity  is  such, 
We  doubt fiot  hell  outdofhe  Duitch. 

We  only  add,  that  wis  are  come 
By  trumpefis  so^nd,  atiA  beat  of  dram, 
For  our  just  title's  vindication. 
And  liberty's  'corwrtK>ration. 
So  may  we  even*  find  stictess,  -% 

As  we  design  you  nothing  less,  > 

Than  what  you  o^e  to  old  aUEEH  BESS.      ) 
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By  way  of  mp«|  humble  peUUeOj 

In  hope  your  good  pleaiMjro 

Will  once  bp  at  kuufie 
To  mead  A(Ar  wm  i^urvy  owdUios; 

And  since  you  9i\ow 

•That  impertincBt  fcn^, 
Your  patience  i»  mwry  ii|»d  vex. 

With  a  thing  of  00  9M^e9t> 

That  has  smaH  weight,  ^r  mm  \n% 
But's  as  idle  audligbt  M  ih^rm^,     ^ 

We,  hnmble  "fmnP^lM, 

Divinity's  relkks, 
In  plain  Ei^Usfa,  «b^pJiuflp  4fHimtick^ 

To  make  known  our  giri^Mo^ 

Foryou  t^f«lielie^>nefif 
On  your  4apr  fdp  o^  €»rfi«y^  ^<|tH)ii  »tiok» 

Viz.  Be  it  enacted* 

That  as  we've  cootjoafl^^ 
OurafOfltf^ififtf  ()^  ^H  iis« 

That  when  we're  4wBm'^  ill. 

We  may  not  g0  iv4iMq» 
As  an  Qid'Mry  «MMiD4ir  mid  dcm, 

Foras  to  the  l9«didl» 

It  will  be  a  seandlfd' 
To  see  sonsof  ^^ifo  thi^dnk»»e ; 

Even  so  to  be  hmm^  ' 

If'the  paater  j»  posm. 
His  flock  win  ne'er  g9i«t  kw  vidi  he^  Iwk. 

Next,  when  we'v^s^idgpfa^ 

I^t's.  at  table  b»fe  plMe, 
And  not  scjiilk  ftiiioi^  tfae  wmkan. 

Or  come  in  with  th^  fimit 

To  give  thaakt,  and  bdc^  ^kut^ 
To  diw  upon  half  ca^ny  fdattAM. 

7. 

But  besides  stMe  iof  dbk<» 
(One  part  of  our  wtrfHUi) 

Tofoftify  maw  aicerdoUd^ 

Eleemosynary  ^jpik. 

And  leave  to  be  dmak^ 
We  hiwdi^  ittimfw  i»miU  aD, 

a. 

It^m,  prayroabsua-^bk 
To  command  atnad  i»  a  taU^ 
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Wben  we  are  disposed  ad  ridendum  ; 

And|  if  we  want  boots. 

Whips,  spars,  orsartoots. 
Oblige  surly  groom  straight  to  lend  them. 

9. 

Nor  let  our  great  patrons. 

Or  their  ruling  matrons, 
Read  the  butlers  a  juniper  lecture. 

If  sometimes  thej  pass 

To  our  hands  m  stol'n  glass. 
Or  some  little  orts  of  confecture. 

10. 

When  long  we  have  serv'd. 

And  preferment  desenr'd, 
Let's  not  miss  of  our  just  expectations. 

By  every  fop's  letter 

For  his  friend,  that's  no  better, 
f  Or  our  patron's  more  blockhead  relations. 

11. 

For  'tis  cause  of  grieving 

To  see  a  good  living. 
Which  our  thoughts  had  long  been  fix'd  on. 

Be  giv'n  to  a  wigeon 

WiUi  no  more  religioni 
And  learning  much  less  than  his  sexton. 

12. 

Nor  yet  let  matrimony. 

The  worst  sort  of  simony. 
Be  the  price  of  our  presentation ;. 

Nor  to  wed  a  cast  mistress  ' 

When  «he's  in  great  distress. 
Our  requisite  quah&ation. 

IS. 

And  iTt  be  our  chance 

To  serve  aniinst  France, 
At  sea,  on  the  Khine,  or  in  Flanders; 

We  earnestly  sue  t'ye, 

That  exempt  from  all  duty. 
We  may  dine  with  our  pious  commanders* 

14. 

Then  brandy  good  store. 

With  several  things  more. 
Which  we  sons  o'th'  church  have  a  right  in ; 

But  chiefly  w'  intreat, 

Youll  never  forget. 
To  excuse  us  from  preaching  and  fighting. 

15. 

Let  not  a  commission 

fh  change  the  condition. 
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Of  him  that  just  carried  a  halhert ; 

That  a  dunce  of  no  letters 

Should  hector  his  betters^ 
Tor  tculjr  we  cannot  at  all  bear*t. 

16. 
,    "Nor  when  the  war's  done^ 

Let's  be  broke  ev*ry  one, 
Tq  lanfl^ishin  rags  and  lie  idle, 

mr  be  so  ill  ser/d 

Tobe  left  tobe  sUrv'd, 
And  kept  by  a  bear  and  a  fiddle* 

17. 

May  it  therefore  tou  please, 

For  your  own  and  our  ease. 
To  relieve  us  without  hesitation. 

For  the  gprievances  told 

Are  as  frequent  and  old. 
As  any  besides  in  the  nation. 

Then  on  us  take  pity, 

And  chuse  a  committee. 
Let  no  other  business  prevent  ye ;  • 

Our  request  do  not  spurn, 

Nor  vote  it  to  bum 
With  a  nemine  contradicente.  , 

19. 

To  this  if  you  yield, 

Our  mouths  shall  be  fin'd 
With  encomiums  of  your  ]^iety ;  * 

Whose  excellent  fame 

We  will  loudly  proclaim, 
And  worship  next  that  of  the  Deity.  ^ 

20. 

When  thus  you  remove 

What  we  disapprove,  v 

We  all,  down  to  Z  from  the  letter  A, 

By  night  and  by  day. 

Will  ftrvently  pray. 
As  in  duty  bound,  &c.  a. 
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PETITION 

ov  rM 

Ladies  of  London  and  Wejtmmter, 

to  ti^>    . 

HONOURABLE  l^OUSE  FOE  HUSBANDS. 

London:  Printed  for  Mary  Wtiit-aMUiy  ibe  Fwe-maid  •fthe  Petitionen; 
and  ju>ld  by  A.  Roper,  in  Fleet-atrcet^  1  ^93.    Qiiartoi  eontaiftlng  four  pages. 


TX^  know  you  are  harrasaed  with  petitions  from  all  quarters  of 
^^  .the  nation  ;  for  to  whom  sheulo  the  miserable  subject  apply 
himself  for  a  redress  of  his  just  grievances,  but  to, this  awful  assem- 
bly ?  At  present  you  have  no  less  than  the  safety  of  all  Europe^  and 
that  of  England  in  particular,  depending  upon  your  supplies  and 
assistance;  yet,  you  sometimes  condescend  to  entertain  your- 
selves with  things  of  far  less  importance  Give  us  leave,  therefore, 
to  lay  our  lamentable  condition  .before  you,  and  to  expect  a  relief 
from  your  generous  appearing  io  our  behalf.  We  demand  nothing 
but  what  is  highly  xeasonable  and  advantageous  to  the  state,  no- 
.thing  but  what  the  laws  of  God,  nature,  and  the  eod  of  our  crea- 
tion plead  for,  and,  next  to  what  immediately  empk)ys  your  coun- 
sels at  this  juncture,  we  offer  a  matter  of  the  highest  consequence 
that  ever  came  within  your  watts. 

You  need  not  be  reminded  with  what  scorn  ai|d  contempt  the 
holy  state  of  matrimony  has  of  late  years  been  treated:  every 
nasty  scribbler  of  the  town  has  pelted  it  in  his  wretched  lampoons ; 
it  has  been  persecuted  in  sonnet^  ridiculed  at  court,  exposed  on  the 
theatre,  and  that  so  often,  that  the  suljjf  ct  is  now  jexhausted  and 
barren;  so  that,  if  no  new  efforts  have  been  lately  made  against 
our  sex's  charter,  we  are  not  to  ascribe  it  either  to  the  good  good- 
nature, or  conversion  of  the  men,  but  only  to  the  want  of  fresh 
matter  and  argument.  What  afflicts  us  most*  m  to  fiud  persons 
of  good  sense  and  gravity,  considerable  for  tb^ir  estates  and  for- 
tunes, so  shamefully  laid  aside  from  their  duty  by  the  feeble  so- 
phistry of  these  little  unthinking  rhiming  creatures;  and  to  see 
that  a  scurrilous  song,  to  the  tune  of  a  '  Dog  with  a  bottle,'  shall  make 
a  greater  impression  upon  them  than  all  the  wholesome  precepts  of 
the  apostlejs  put  together.    - 

One,  forsooth,  is  mortally  afraid  lest  his  head  should  ^ch  within 
a  fortnight,  or  so,  after  marriage ;  and  yet  makes  no  conscience  of 
filling  his  carcass  every  night  ^ith  filthy  stummed  wine,  which  in 
all  probability  will  sooner  give  him  a  fever,  than  a  wife  confer  a  pair 
of  horns  upon  him.     A  second  professes  he  has  an  invincible  aver* 
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man  to  the  squalbag^  ef  chilihmi,  md  roekiBpf  pf  Grttdle»»  though 
dieMt  CAD  Ht  a  whole  ixf  at  WiU'-t,  amicbt  the  dternal  quarrel  of 
tttt  tto-witi,  and  ike  cndleia  dtapates  of  tlie  no*|wlilic(an9.  A  Ibird 
k  apprehcnwc^  of  t]ie  thin^oaUed  oortain^lectures,  as  tbe  nauseous 
Mlovft  lot e  to  talk ;  and  vet  suSkr  themirircs  to  be  tam^  rid  by 
carnmon,  ungratalol  Haekney^prortkuttt.  A  fourtb  has  a  great 
icapoet  to  hb  own  dear  person,  and  thikks  tbat  a  wife  will  drain 
bim  Ift^meTa  ikin  andbonee^  who  for  all  that  so  manages  himself  as 
to  havo  occasion  to  Tisit  Dr.  *  Wall  twice  a  quarter.  Lastly,  the 
giarer  sort  exckiw  at  the  caodlee,  tbe  pins,  the  midwiyes,  the  nur- 
ses, and  other  ooncomilanta  of  wedlock ;  tb^  pretend  the  taxes^ 
ran  high,  and  that  a  spouse  is  an  expensire  animal ;  little  eonsi-^ 
ieiinir  that  tbeiy  throw  away  more  upon  their  deai^y  heloyod  Ta- 
nities  than  would  maintain  a  wife  and  half  a  dozen  children. 

Those  are  the  common  topiekB  against  matrimony ;  and  yet,  to 
boboM  tho  vanity  of  theae  pretences,  they  immedtalely  disappear 
and  vanish,  as  soon^as  a  good  fortune  comes  in  their  way.  Shew 
the  sparks  but  a  rifch  heiress,  or  an  old  griping  alderman's  d^iigh- 
tnr,  and  thev  soon  forget  ctrtain^kictures  ana  cnekoldom,  con- 
snmptates  and  skeletons,  pioa  and  caudles,  imperthience  and  oon- 
finomcnt,  with  the  rtst  of  their  terrible  objections.  Then  yon  heiir 
not  a  syUaUe  e#  liberty;  hut,  oh  i  what  a  blessed,  what  a  comibrt* 
aUe  thing  la  a  wife !  nay,  a  widow,  ^oogh  past  iif^y,  and  as  ugly 
aa  one  of  tha  witches  in  Macbeth,  if  she  has  but  store  of  money, 
shaB  go  down  «a  glibly  yritb  them  as  the  new  oaths  for  prefeitnent  at 
ooofty  without  the  least  wry  fiKo  or  reitnorse  of  conscience ;  and  the 
wn  eoxcomhs  tUnk  iheraselveS'as  happy,  as  if  they  bad  got  both 
the  ladies  &r  their  possession. 

But  though  the  laity,  not  to  minee  matters,  have  almost  uni* 
aessaHy  def^nmrated  in  this  wicked  age ;  yet  we  bless  Heaven,  that 
our  sex  has  stitt  found  tbe  benefit  of  the  clergy,  and  that  the  church* 
aeii  hate  been  our  sorest  and  best  friends  all  along.  Had  bot  these 
jnons  ^oitlemen  taken  pity  of  oar  condition,  how  many  superan* 
maded  chambermaids  had  lain  neglected,  how  many  languishing 
farmers'  daughters  gone  tbe  way  dT  alt  flesh  without  propagating 
their  kind  f  Whatever  pre  wieations  they  have  made  in  otner  parts 
o£4e  QiUe,  we  have,  to  our  unspeakahfe  comfort,  foitind  that  they 
have  kept  constant  to  the  text.  Increase  and  multiply;  and  indeed  it 
waabut  reasonable^  that  these  pcoplot  who  are  ev^  moment  trump- 
ing their  Jure  Dmno  uptm  the  wor Id,  ^ould  by  thetr  own  example 
support  asadcoimtenance  that  sort  of  life,  which  is  as  much  Jnre 
Drvmo  as  tbe  priesthood. 

W^  ncAKr  iinestioned,  nolwithMapding  the  unwearied  attempts  of 
onradfttcsairieatDiienderBBafTiagecontemptiblei  both  in  their  writ- 
inga  and  omversation,  bat  that  nature,  mere  nature,  without  any 
endeavotifft  of  our  own,  would  have  vedneod  the  men  long  since  to 
a  true  eetise  of  their  dnty ,  had  it  not  been  for  the  two  follon^ing  im- 
pediments,  f  he  first  ia  wine,  which  we  that  are  maids  have  as 
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>  much  reason  tocomplain  of  as  those  that  are  married.  It  is  a  biiniio|; 
shame,  and  it  highly  concerns  the  wisdom  of  the  nation  to  prevent 
it,  that  the  young  feUows  of  the  town  diould  so  scandalously  aban- 
don themselves  to  the  bottle.  They  ply  their  glasses  too  warmly  to 
think  of  any  thing  else;  and,  if  the  hquor  happens  to  inspire  them 
with  any  kind  inchnations,  the  next  street  furnishes  them  ^th 
store  of  conveniences  to  relieve  their  appetite.  And  tins  leads  us 
to  the  second  block  in  our  way,  which  is  the  intolerable  multitude 
of  mistresses,  who,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  pubUck,  divert  the 
course  of  tliose  streams,  which  would  otherwise  run  in  the  regular 
channel  of  matrimony.  As  long  as  these  contraband  commoditiea 
are  encouraged  or  connived  at,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  virtuous 
women  should  bear  a  good  market-price,  or  that  marriage  should 
flourish. 

^It  wou)d  look  like  affectation  or  vanity  in  those  of  our  sex,  whom 
the  malicious  world  supposes  to  be  conversant  in  nothing  else  but 
books  of  receipts  and  romances,  to  acquaint  so  experienced  and 
learned  a  body  as  yours  is,  how  highly  marriage  was  reversaced, 
and  how  industriously  cultivated  by  the  wisest  governments  in  the 
world.  The  examples  of  Athens  and  Sparta  are  too  notorious  to  be 
long  insisted  upon.  Those  were  glorious  places  for  us^  poor 
women,  to  live  in;  a  man  there  could  neither  be  church-warden  or 
constable,  nay,  nor  be  concerned  in  the  meanest,  most  scoundrel 
parish  offices,  unless  he  was  married.  An  old  musty  batchelor  was 
pointed  at  like  a  monster ;  they  lodced  upon  such  a  one  to  be  dis- 
aflfected  to  the  state,  and  dierefore  as  constantly  indicted  him  CTcry 
quarter-sessions  for  letting  bis  talent  lie  unemployed,  as  now  we  do 
Jacobites,  and  false  retailers  of  news.  The  same  poUcy  was  ob- 
served at  Rome,  where  the  Jus  Trium  Liberonm,  the  privilege  of 
those  that  had  got  three  children,  was  one  of  the  greatest  &vouts- 
the  emperor  could  bestow  upon  a  subject,  and  was  courted  with  as 
vigorous  an  application  as  a  knighthood  is  now^anlays.  By  this 
means  that  victorious  city  arrived  to  the  empire  of  the  world ;  and 
we,  if  we  would  beat  the  French  into  better  manners,  must  foBow 
the  same  conduct :  but  it  grieves  our  hearts  to  consider,  that  in  a 
christian,  and  much  more  in  a  protestant  country,  we  are  forced  to 
stir  up  the  charity  of  well-disposed  persons  by  citing  pagan  ex- 
amples. 

We  therefore  humbly  petition  you,  that,  for  the  increase  of  their 
majesties  liege  people,  in  whom  the  power  and  strength  of  a  nation 
consists,  and  for  the  utter  discouragement  of  celibacy,  and  all  its 
wicked  works,  you  would  be  pleased  to  enact. 

First,  That  all  men,  of  what  quality  and  degree  soever,  Aould  be 
obliged  to  marry  as  soon  as  they  are  one  and  twenty  ;  and  that  - 
those  perfoos,  who  decline  so  doing,  shall,  for  their  liberty,  asihey 
are  pleased  to  miscall  it,  pay  yearly  to  the  states  which  we  leave  to 
your  discretion  to  make  as  great  or  as  little  as  you  shall  think  fit,  oife 
moiety  whereof  shall  go  to  the  king,  towards  the  payment  of  his 
army  in  Flanders,  and  the  rest  be  distributed  amongst  poor  house- 
keepers, that  have  not  suffi<;ient  to  maintain  their  wives  and  respec* 
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tm  famiiiesi  .bysach  iMrried  offiocrs  as  you  shall  nominate  and' 
appoint. 

Secondly,  Hiat  no  excose  shall  be  admitted,  but  only  that  of 
natural  frigidity  or  impotence ;  which,  that  it  may  not  be  pretend* 
ed  when  tbere  is  no  jutt  occasioii  for  it,  and  likewise  that  impoteot 
persons  may  not,  to  the  disappointment  of  their  spouses,  enter  into 
the  holy  state  of  matrimony,  there  shall  be  erected,  in  every  county 
in.  England,  a  court  of  judicature,  composed  of  half  a  score  expe* 
rienced  matrons  or  midwives,  who,  by  a  writ  of  De  marUali  supd- 
kettle  intpidtndd,  may  summon,  or  cause  to  be  summoned,  all  such 
people  as  >  pretend  the  above-mentioned  excuse,  or  are  justly  sus- 
pected-thereof. 

Thirdly,  Since  it  is  found  by  experience,  that^  the  generality  of 
young  men  are  such  idolaters  of  the  bottle,  and  that  wine  is  the 
most  powerful  rival  which  the  laidies  have  reason  to  be  jealous  of, 
that  no  person  whatsoever  shall  be  privileged  to  enter  a  tavern  who 
is,  not  married,  under  pain  of  having  his  wig  and  gilt  snuff-box  con- 
fiscated Totiet  quoties. 

.  Fourthly,  That  every  poet,  or  pretender  to  be  a  poet,*  or  any  one 
that  has  hired  a  poet  to  wrile  any  play,  satyr,  lampoon,  or  song,  to 
the  iclerogation  of  the  matrimonial  state,  shall  be  obliged  to  marry, 
.  before  Lady-day  next  ensuing,  and  to  make  a  solemn  recantation  of 
all  and  every  wicked  thing  by  him  uttered  in  any  play,  satyr,  song, 
or  lampoon,  to  the  derogation  of  the  matrimonial  state;' that  all 
such  disaffected  papers  shall  be  called  in,  and  publickly  burnt  bv 
the  bands  of  twelve  city  clergymen's  wives,  on  next  St.  Valentine  s 
day. 

Lastly,  That  to  prevent  the  grievous  multitudes  of,  and  frequent 
resorts  to  misses  and  harlots,  every  person  of  quality  pretending  to 
keep  a  miss,  after  the  commencing  of  this  act,  shall  be  enjoined, 
in  order  to  his  farther  punidiment,  to  keep  a  regiment  of  foot  for 
hit  migesty's  service  upon  the  Rhine;  or,  in  case  he  chuses  to  dis* 
band  her,  to  dispose  of  her  in  marriage  to  bis  footman  and  groom, 
and  allow  them  wherewith  to  set  up  a  coffee-house.  And,  as  for 
the  inferior  harlots,  all  justices  of  peace  and  constables  shall  execute 
the  Uws  against  them. 

Having  thus,  most  noble  patriots,  laid  open  our  grievances  be- 
fore you,  we  doubt  not  bnt  you  will' take  effectual  care  to  redress 
them.  Could  you  condescend  so  low,  as  to  debate  about  making 
the  rivers  Wye  and  Lug  navigable ;  and  will  you  not  endeavour,  as 
much  as  in  you  lies,  to  unite  the  male-streams  with  the  female  ? 
Could  you  think  it  worth  the  while  to  take  care  of  the  propagation 
oC  woods;  l^e  draining  of  the  fens,  and  the  converting  of  pastures 
into  arable  land ;  and  will  you  not  much  more  encourage  the  pro- 
pagation of  mankind,  the  draining  of  the  superfluous  humours  of 
the  body  politick,  and  provide,  that  so  many  longing  young  ladies 
shall  not  lie  unplougfaed,  unharrowed,  and  uncultivated  ?  Besides, 
there  was  never  a  fitter  occasion  for  such  a  bill,  than  what  ofifers  it- 
aetf  at  present:  the  mighty  numbers  of  men  that  our  wars  carry  off 
in  flanders»  with  the  little  or  no  increase  at  home  to  balance  the 
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lam^  waAy  wha<  oo^ht  to  be  no  saatt  ar^anont  with  jrou,  titt.finv 
unmarried  sparks  that  tarry  behind,  are  of  late  grown  so  iDiperiovi 
and  pcovd  in  their  deoMinai,  that  nothing  wiH  eo  down  with  them 
DOW  bat  an  heiress.  Here  are  an  infinite  nambcr  of  advocaftea  to 
incline  you  to  be  kind  to  oar  ciiuse :  wk  and  yooih,  beauty  and 
good-nature,  besides  the  publick  adTantage,  and  the  protestent 
leliffion  plead  lor  ua;  but,  what  cannot  fail  to  move  even  hearts  of 
Biame»  this  xvery  petition  iasnbacrihed  by  tan  thousand  green  aick« 
ness  maidens^ 

That  ringle  considerationy  we  know,  will  pfevail  with  you  to 
espouse  our  qnarsel,  to  restore  matrimony  to  its  primilife  spion* 
dor;  and^  lastly,  to  destroy  celibacy  as  effectually  as  you  havedon^ 
popery.    Which  will  oblige  your  petitioners, 

As^  in  duty  bound,  ever  to  pray,  &c. 

This  petition  is  subscribed  by  threescore  thous'and  hands,  and 
never  a  cracked  maidenhead  or  widow  amongst  them. 

THE 

PETITION  OF  THE  WIDOWS, 

In  ind  about  London  and  Wertttinster,  for  a  Redref t  of  theh-  Ofi«««iie«. 
London,  Printed  for  the  use  of  the  Wide— o%  1(595. 

Quarto,  containing  Four  Pages. 

By  the  same  SoUicitor  that  drew  up  the  Petition  for  the  Ladies. 

AST  week  a  petition  aabacribed  by  the  unmarried  ladies  came 
before  you,  and  what  reception  it  ibund  yoursehres  know  beat 
It  is  true  we  wondered  to  find  an  army  of  matds,  from  whom  the 
world  usually  expects  modesty  and  silence,  so  emboldened  on  the 
sudden  as  to  petition  for  husbands,  and  that  in  the  face  of  the 
world.  Widows  indeed,  who  lie  under  no  such,  restrictions^  are  id- 
lowed  in  all  countries  to  speak  for  themselves ;  and  it  is  but  reason* 
able  we  should,  for  few  besides  will  submit  to  the  trouble.  It  m  our 
privilege  to  be  obstreperous,  when  we  are  not  heard ;  and  there  ia 
one  of  our  predecessors  upon  record  in  the  New  Testament,  who  by 
virtue  of  her  everlasting  clack»  forced  an  old  musty  gentleman  of 
the  long  robe  at  last  to  grant  her  request. 

Now  heaven  be  praised,  we  are  not  unacquainted  with  mankiad, 
which  the  maids,  we  suppose,  will  not  pretend  to;  and  thewfere 
may  appeal  to  them  without  infringing  the;  rules  of  decency :  we 
have  seen  them  in  their  beat  and  weakeat  intervals.  We  know  what 
weapons  they  carry  about  them^^  and  how  oftttx  they  can  discharge 
in  an  engagement.  We  have  in  our  times  had  very  severe  con*' 
flicts  with  them,  and  sometimea  they  wen  uppermost,  and  then  they 
fell  oq  like  thunder  and  lightnii^ ;  but  foi^  all  that  your  petition«n 
obliged  them  soon  to  quit  the  fieU,  andleaTe  pait  of  their  ammnni* 
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ti6ii  behind  them.  <j4ve  t»  ktve,  good  gentlemen,  to  tidlk  of  these 
<Mir  eombates ;  for  we  always  fomht  upoti  the  sqnare^  and  therefore 
have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  a  recital.  As  we  hinted  to  yon- 
before^  we  ha^  been  concerned  in  several  fierce  engagements,  and 
the  men  played  their  sharps  against  ns,  when  we  conid  only  pra-» 
dnee  flats  on  onr  side ;  and,  besides,  they  drew  their  heavy  cannon 
upon  us,  while  we  were  forced  to  lie  by  and  receive  thetr  shot. 
After  all,  though  we  were  so  disadvantageously  set  npon,  and  the 
blood-shedy  that  happened  on  these  occasions,  was  always  on  our 
part ;  yet  when  the  fortune  of  the  battle  began  to  change,  and  de- 
clare herself  in  favour  of  us,  we  never  treated  them  otherwise  than 
ehriatians ;  we  never  nailed  up  their  cannon  when  we  had  it  in  our 
I  potsession,  so  to  render  it  unserviceable  for  the  future,  but  gave 
them  time  to  recover  breath  again,  and  furnish  themselves  with  a 
new  train  of  artillery*  Is  not  this  a  generous  and  honourable  wky 
of  treating  an  enemy  ?  In  short*  the  devil  take  that  word  short,  for 
your  petitioners  mortally  hate  it;  but  in  fine,  we  have  been  intimate 
virith  the  men«  and  the  men  have  been  no  less  intimate  with  us ; 
but  what  is  the  chief  errand  that  sen|  ns  here,  we  have  every  woman 
•f  us  buried  her  respective  man. 

Not  that  we  value  ourselves  upon  that  score,  for  God  forbid  we 
should ;  but  widows  will  speak  the  truth,  let  the  consequence  be 
what  it  will,  and  should  you  make  ten  thousand  acts,  to  oblige  us  to 
-hold  our  tongues,  ^it  would  signify  just  nothing,  we  should  break 
them  aU  in  a  moment,  and  that  with  as  much  alacrity  as  the  vint- 
ners in  town  daily  break  the  adultery  act.  Well  then  we  have  all 
of  Qs-buried  her  respective  man,  wnich  we  mention  not,  heaven 
knows  our  hearts,  out  of  ostentation,  but  with  due  flnrief  and  sorrow. 
We  know  a  man's  value  too  well,  not  to  regret  the  loss  of  soservice- 
^le  a  creature.  We  had  all  of  us  good  husbands,  at  least  we  will 
say  so  now  they  are  gone  ;  and  though  perhaps  we  had  some  reason 
to  complain  of  them  when  they  were  aKve,  yet  we  forgive  them  all 
tlieir  faults  and  infirmities,  for  that  single  good-natured  act  of  dy* 
mg,  and  leaving  us  once  more  to  ourselves. 

The  foolish  people  of  Athens,  after  they  had  lost  a  good  king, 
wonldhave  no  more  of  the  kind,  forsooth,  lest  a  bad  one  should 
succeed  him.  But  your  petitioners  are  not  such  a  scrupulous  sort 
of  people :  we,  that  have  had  good  husbands,  are  encouraged  to  try 
once  more,  out  of  hopes  of  meeting  the  same  success;  and  we,  that 
have  had  bad  ones,  are  not  for  all  that  deterred  from  matrimony, 
hot  hope  to  mend  our  hands  tn  a  second  bargain.  After  allj  should. 
we  be  deceived  hi  our  expectations,  the  first  may  afibrd  to  undergo 
a  tittle  penance,  since  they  were  so  happy  before ;  and  the  latter, 
being  accustomed  of  old  to  bear  burdens,  are  therefore  the  better 
enalHod  to  support  thennelres  under  them: 

The  body  of  your  petitioners,  for  after  so  much  preface  it  is  high 
time  to  eome  to  business,  consists  of  four  several  classes ;  viz,  the  old 
widcfews,  the  young^  at  middle-aged  widows,  the  rich  widows,  and 
the  poor  widows,  and  each  of  them  presents  you  with  a  different 
petition.  ^ 
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To  begin  then  with  the  old  widows>  and  that  preheminence  it 
due  to  &em  upon  the  score  of  their  age  and  experience,  they 
humbly  supplicate  that  you  would  be  pleased  to  take  their  miserable 
condition  into  consideration.  Old  people  according  to  the  prpverb 
are  twice  children ;  what  wonder  is  it  then  if  they  still  have  a  han- 
luring  after  childish  play-things,  and  long  to  have  their  gums  rub- 
bed with  coral  ?  Pray  do  not  mistake  them,  good  gentlemen,  they 
mean  it  in  a  lawful,  matrimonial  sense,  and  hope  you  will  not  cen- 
sure or  think  the  worse  of  them  for  using  this  freedom.  They  ap- 
peal to  all  the  world  who  it  is  that  most  stand  in  want  of  warra» 
comfortable  things,  the  young  or  the  old :  that  it  is  the  greatest 
charity  to  relieve  the  last,  needs  no  formal  proof,  all  the  hosjiitals 
in  the  kingdom  speak  as  much ;  but*alas  !  in  this  uncharitable  age 
they  do  not  expect  to  meet  with  many  friends.  Upon  this  consi- 
deration they  in ti  rely  submit  themselves  to  the  mercy  of  the  house, 
not  presuming  to  carry  their  petition  so  high  as  to  request  you  to 
force  people  to  marry  them ;  but  only  that  you  would  recommend 
their  case  to  the  benevolence  of  those  persons,  who^  having  lived 
wickedly  and  at  large  all  their  life-time,  are  willing  to  compound 
for  their  sins,  and  do  acts  of  supererogation  in  the  last  scene  of  it* 
Nor  are  they  difficult  in  their  choice,  they  will  sit  down  content 
with  any  thing;  and  cripples  with  wooden  legs  will  be  chearfuUy 
entertained,  if  they  have  received  no  damage  in  the  distinguishing 
part. 

Next  to  these  come  the  rich  widows  ;  and  they  earnesty  beg  of 
your  honourable  house  that  you  would  make  it  felony,  without  be- 
nefit of  the  clergy,  for  any  one  to  make  court  to  them  before  the 
mournful  twelve  month  is  expired.  They  are  so  perpetually  pes* 
tered  with  suitors  of  all  complexions,  that  they  can  neither  eat,  nor 
sleep,  nor  pray  for  them.  A  new  favourite  has  not  more  humble 
servants  in  a  morning  at  his  levee,  nor  the  commissioners  of  the 
pay  office  a  greater  croud  of  surly,  grumbling  seamen  than  they 
have.  Nay,  some  of  their  passionate  admirers  have  had  the  impu- 
dence to  accost  them  upon  this  chapter,  as  they  have  been  follow- 
ing their  husband's  corpse  to  the  grave,  in  the  very  heighth  of  their 
sorrow,  and  in  Uie  midst  of  the  funeral  pomp.  If  you  think  it 
too  severe  to  make  it  felony  in  persons  so  offending,  they  deme  you 
to  commute  the  punishipent,  and  oblige  every  person  trespassing 
after  that  manner  to  marry  some  widow  as  fancy  inclines  him : 
which  is  all  the  favour  that  the  poor  widows  beg  at  your  hands. 

And  now  comes  up  the  main  body  of  the  young  and  middle-aged 
widows,  who,  as  they  are  by  far  the  most  numerous,  especially 
since  the  wars  have  made  sucn  havock  among  the  husbands,  so  they 
crave  leave  to  lay  their  petitions  at  your  feet.  But,  before  they  do 
that,  they  think  it  convenient  to  remove  all  those  popular  danders 
and  objections,  which  ill-natured  people  have  been  long  accustomed 
to  level  against  widows  in  general;  and,  because  their  adversaries 
shall  have  no  reason  to  complain  that  their  arguments  are  mangled, 
they  will  urge  them  as  home  as  either  themselves,  or  their  bes(  ad- 
vocates, could  do  it  for  them. 
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It  is  in  the  first  place  pretended,  that  widows  want  several  of  those 
recommendations  that  set  ofF  their  sex^  and  particularly  a  maiden^ 
head,  without  which  no  wife^  they  say,  can  he  acceptable;  that 
they  are  still  trumping  up  stories  of  their  former  husbands,  pur- 
posely to  confront  ttieir  new  ones,  and  so  excessively  talluitiTe/that 
nothing  but  deafness  is  an  antidote  against  the  noise ;  that  marry- 
ing a  widow  is  like  splitting  upon  a  rock  where  others  have  been 
shipwrecked  before.  After  this,  they  run  the  metaphor  into  Loiigw 
lane,  second-hand  glove?,  cloathJs  of  another's  wearing,  and  the 
Lord  kiiows  what  impertinent  stuff*.  But  we  shall  answer  them  all 
in  order. 

To  beffin  then  with  the  loss  of  a  maiden^^head,  about  which  they 
make  so  norrid  a  clamour,  we  could  tell  them  sad  storied  of  several 
cf  tbeir  beturs,  that  on  the  wedding-night  have  fancied  they  have 
dug  up  this  same  chimerical  treasure,  though  it  was  stolen  njkmy 
months  before;  nay,  we  have  a  hundred  and  more  of  our  company 
here,  that,  if  occasion  were,  could  attest  this  upon  their  own  per-* 
sonal  knowledge.  So  certain  it  is,  that  the  nicest  criticks  ainoag 
the  men  may  be  as  easily  imposed  upon  in  this  afiair,  as  your  pre<* 
tenders  to  antiquity  in  counterfeit  medals.  But,  if  no  woman  can 
please  them  without  this  imaginary  wealth,  and  indeed  it  is  no 
more,  for  most  people  take  it  upon  trust,  we  see  no  reason  why  a 
young  widow  may  not  be  as  capable  of  obliging  them  as  the- best 
virgin  in  the  world.  It  is  but  using  a  few  astringents  before,'and, 
at  the  critical  minute,  crying  out,  *  Fie,  sir,  pray,  sir,  will  you  split 
'  me  up  ?    Will  you  murder  me  alive  I   Can  you  take  any  pleasure 

*  in  what  is  so  painful  to  another  V  And  the  sparks  are  satisfied 
tbeyhave  made  a  real  sacrifice,  though,  in  truth,  no  more  blood 
was  shed  in  the  encounter  than  we  see  upon  the  stage  when  one 
actor  kills  another.  If  this  is  their  dear  diversion,  and,  by  die  bye, 
it  is  a  sure  sign  of  their  ill  nature,  that  they  cannot  be  pleased  but 
at  the  expence  of  the  party,  whom  they  pretend  to  love  so  dearly, 
rather  than  lose  them,  we  promise  them  to  howl,  and  sigh,  and  roar 
every  night  in  the  year,  as  heartily  as  an  ox,  when  he's  led  to  the 
slaughter-house,  and  so  entertain  them  still  with  the  ceremony,  at 
least,  of  their  dearly  beloved  maiden-head. 

In  the  next  place,  why  should  we  not  be  permitted  to  refresh  the 
monory  of  a  dull,  lazy  husband,  with  the  noble  performances  4>f  his 
predecessors  ?  The  men,  in  King  Charles  the  Second's  reign,  took 
the  liberty  to  talk  of  the  glorious  conquests  of  our  former  fighttng 
joionarchs,  and  yet,  for  all  that,  thought  themselves  as  good  subjects 
as  any  in  the  kingdom*  If  the  reproof  is  just,  where  a  God's  name 
lies  the  harm  :  and  surely  the  wife  must  be  allowed' to  be  the  best 
judge  of  that  affair.    *  Oh  po,  say  they,  it  is  not  the  horse,  but  the. 

*  man,  that  best  knows  whether  he  rides  easy.  Content.  But  does 
'  not  die  horse  likewise  know,  whether  his  rider  carries  true  horse- 
'  man's  weight,  and  whether  he  sits  even  in  the  saddle.'  If  not,  why 
would  Bucephalus  suffer  himself  to  be  backed  by  none  but  Alex- 
ander the  Great  ? 

But  then  we  are  excesssive  talkative.     So  are  they,  and  so  are 
most  of  oor  sex,  but  especially  the  longing  maids,  and  under  cor- 
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veelioR,  if  It  w  a  sin,  we  are  of  opiaien  it  aits  bettet  Hpaa  us  tkan 

iipoatiicin.    Tbia  h  not  all,  marrying  a  widow  is  like  splitting  up«a 

a  rock  wbene  others  have  been  shipwrecked.    We]],  we  are  glad 

haiwerer  it  is  lilre  aomethtng.    But,  sinee  one  simil  j  is  best  ^rove 

out  by  aoodier,  why  not,  tike  drialdng  in  a  room  where  aome  fao» 

nest  gentleman  has  naade  merry  Jbefore }    Since  nothing  wili  go 

down  with  these  ftqneamish  creatures  in  the  matrimoDial  way  huts 

apiek  and  fl|Mn  new  virgin,  we  wonder  why  they  do  not  keep  up 

tha  fisolick  isi  every  thing  else ;  why,  as  often  as  they  drink,  they  do 

nat  caJQ  still  for  a  virgin  glass ;  why  they  do  not  every  meal  eail  £or 

a  virgin  plate :  why  they  do  not  still  pull  out  a  virgin  snulUsoiCt 

Ue  in  virgtn^beets,  talk  politicks  in  a  virgin-eotiEe^ciuse,  and  pnr- 

sne  their  dearty  beloved  variety  lo  the  end  of  the  chapter.    Laridy, 

tiieir  indignatiaii  rises  at  the  Ihaughto  of  Long-lane,  and  all  seeind* 

hand  tlraiga  whatevier.    If  the  sparics  are  resolved  to  be  true  W  thcdr 

aagument,  we  are  well  satisfied  they  must  even  say  9oad-<rHaht  to 

aU  thinking,  and  writing,  and  talking :  fe  at  present  they  tibink  at 

aBDood-bai^  and  write  and  talk  at  seeond-hand ;  and  tnisol^c* 

tisn,  aa  temble  as  i  t  kioks,  is  a  thread-bare  weather«beaten  aeeond^ 

hand  aifa^eotion  with  a  witness. 

A  late  monarch,  of  happy  memory,  who  was  inferior  Ae  none  bnt 
Soktton  in  natural  philosopfay,  and  chiefly  in  what  rdatea  to  u/m 
mx,  was  oftesi  heard  to  say,  that  getting  of  a  maiden-head  waa  a 
drudgery  fit  for  none  hv±  partem.  We  aasae  all  that  kbour  and 
pains^  m  there  neods  no  grad;troufak  toentera  city  when  a  bieadh 
is  once  made  ia  the  waAk,  and  aur  hnsbands  have  tbat  satisfaction, 
as  to  see  tbeir  nonad  plofugbed  up  ready  to  their  hands.  To  caa- 
dude  aH,  a  widow  is  a  Irie^lgon,  and  carries  the  tower  made  upan 
her ;  now  who  knows  but  a  maid  may  split  in  the  proving  ? 

Having  thas  justified  the  stale  of  widowhood  against  aJI  the  oh* 
jeotions  uiat  are  used  to  be  mode  against  it,  we  have  notUng  more 
toadd,biit  tbatynu  weold  be  pkasedto  give  your  consent  lotba 
throe  fefiosring  aftides': 

First,  That  all  peraons,  who  am  net  of  known  parts  and  ahiUtiesi^ 
may  sMt  only  be  rendered  imcapable  of  marry  iaig  maids,  or  anchas 
are  reputed  maids,  but  coi^ned  to  the  choke  of  widows  ooly«  J3m 
wie  request  not  ao  mudi  for  aur  own  advantage,  as  for  the  ease  of 
At  men;  for  you  know  several  people  can  nu«  aafaUl  takeiq^  Ae 
kmg's  highwt^^  that  are  not  able  to  leap  a  ditch»  or  farads  open  a 
qmdcset. 

Secondly,  That  all  persons  resolving  to  marry  befi)ie  the  t^itt 
tweoty-ene,  if  Ihey  havcmade  no  natnral  experuneots  before  that 
time,  AM  he  likewise  obliged  to  ta&e  a  widow,  aa  tbey  do  pilata* 
in  difiicult  or  unknown  plages.  It  ia  an  aaeient  bvt  wdUnomded 
complaint,  ttat,  where  two  maiden-faeada  meet,  they  pposhce  as- 
dnngbut  mere  butter- prints,  addle-pated  i^,  and  did  aeoseless, 
skepv  boobies.  Now,  if  you  pass  this  into  an  oct,  in  all  probability 
tt  win  contrihnte  nrach  to  Uie  improving  of  onr  prcamnt  degeiianile 
race,  and  certainly,  if  ever  we  wanted  solid  heads,  it  is  at  Uiis  eooi' 
jnnctore,  - 
Thirdly  and  Laady,  Thatall  wMows,  during  their  wadoniisttd. 
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ncy  ktt>«xc»t6d  fMttthft  t«iiM :  Ibr  k  it  not  li«rd,  go^dftntieniai^ 
to  pvf  four  ^illltigft  in  the  pocm^  for  empty  tnnttseB.  We  )i6pc  yott 
wUl'Conader&'tlier^f  these  o«t  reasoD»k  ftupplioafttMit. 

And  yoBr  petitioners,  as  in  daty,  &c. 


i»i>«M*< 
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Yn  vtA  «{]kmt  Ltmdon,  to  the  Honourable  Honw,  in  Aiarver  toi  UtePtper^ 

intitled, 

A  KFTlTiON  OF  THE  LADIES  FDR  HUSBANDS. 

London  »  printed  for,  and  «»ld  bf  tJie  ^ookislKiig  PstisMorf ,  in  at  italic 
ClMirob^Yatd.    awttis,  cCMtaialn;  Ibiir  ilngat, 

YOU  ««e  tiie  sftnetuary  of  the  ^preiMd;  «ad  it  is  aatui^  &r 
the. subject,  whenever  he  finds  hin^self  iuqjustfy  treated^  ia  fly 
4o  his  mKesentatities  iok  a  redrew.  Yoa  ihat  h»?e  so  4%ctu|iHy 
aiMortified  ^iphitrary  powei:,  ^en  ib  a^reat  moBarcii^  will  eerta^ilj 
^cver  cherish  it  <ia  a  k>iaer  station ;  aqd  tbis  inolioes  us  (q  hope, 
that  the  iadies  ^ill  not  find  that  eaeoiarafement  ac  your  band4» 
which  their  vanity  |»roiiipied  them  to  Mpeot.  Though  thtk  peti- 
tion to  you  speiriis  in  a  veiy  ^uhlime  stiik  ;  yet  far  all  that  they  can 
4tfsuine  a  diflbrent  aart  of  ki^uage  In  -other  plaoes.  There  tbey  aot 
^y  dispvkde  the  superiority  with  the  men,  hut  enren  pretend  to  the 
yight  of  conquest  over  them ;  for  their  grandmother  Eve,  Ibey  say, 
triumphed  over  the  weakness  of  our  great  graAdfadier  AdMi  ia 
paradise  ;  and  no  doubt  on  it  had  insisted  upon  that  article  be&ve 
y4Uy  :but  that  yoar  house>  -laat  week,  so  :ponished  the  unpabtable 
doctrine  of  -ooaquest;  to  disarm  theui  "Of  this  illegal  pretence^ 
wUck  is  preiudieial  to  the  Uberty  i^  pri^il^  of  our  sei;,  we  have 
eaamiiied  all  the  old  records^  hut  cannot  fiaathe  least  appeannoe 
to  coiottr  such  a^riea,  s  At  presen^  we  shaH  dismiss  this  point  to 
descend  into  the  Miticulars  of  their  petition^  and  leave  unto  yoii« 
at  last,  to  decide  the  eomtroversy,  now  depending  between  us. 

They  cottiplainy  thnt  «he  hofy  state  of  matnitiony  has  of  late  yeaas 
^n  ye;ry  imevenrBtfyapoken  of;  that  is  has  been  liiynied  to  death, 
in  sonnet,  and  murdered  in  effigie,  upon  the  8ta£e,  Now  we  would 
M»t  be  i^tlty  of  that  ill  breeding,  to  sajr  that  the  ladies,  «U  along, 
found  the  aaatter*  and  the  satyrist  only  UHUid  the  words.  However, 
we  ttre  assumed  fitwa  all  hands,  that  those  persons,  who  have  taken 
the  gtaatest  pains  to  expoae  that  >holy  state,  were  all  «ff  Uiem  married.; 
lo  pmvie  which,  we  coirid  name  a  faosous  abdicating  poet,  if  we  were 
lainded;  and  we  hope  the  ladies donot  expect  we  shookl  either  de- 
fend or  condemn  them,  till  we  are  married  ouraelvea,  and  consa- 
V^AitlyoijaioapacttfU)  judge  on  which  Aide  the  imth  Ucs«    At 
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present  we  know  no  iiM>re  of  matnmoDy^  thtn  a  mere  kud-mtii 
knbwa  of  the  sea ;  every  gazette  tells  bim  pf  abundance  of  wredcs; 
but  for  a)l  that,  he  will  venture  to  sea,  in  hopes  of  making  fifty  per 
cent,  by  exchange  of  his  commodities. 

But,  to  make  amends  for  this  melancholy  scene,  they  very  de- 
Toutly  thank  heaven,  in  the  next  place,  that  their  sex  found  the 
benefit  of  the  clergy,  when  tKe  laity  had,  in  a  manner,  abandoned 
them.  Prayi  gentlemen,  observe  what  returns  of  gratitude  tl)e  ladies 
have  made  their  best  and  surest  cards  the  church-men  for  this  their 
loving  kindness.  One  would  have  thought  they  mi^ht,  at  least, 
have  allowed  their  ancient  frfends  (he  'first  (Choice  of  the  vintage ; 
it  is  no  more  than  what  the  French  do  to  the  Scotch  merchants  at 
Bourdeaux,  out  of  respect  to  their  old  alliance  ;  but  we  find  no  such 
thing.  Old  superannuated  house-keepers  with  a  maiden-head  de- 
funct, and  farmers  daughters,  are  the  best  presents,  they  give  the 
poor  church ;  so  they,  on  this  account,  serve  the  christian  parsons, 
as  their  predecessors,  the  pagan  priests,  did  their  deities,  who  used 
to  compliment  Jupiter  with  the  guts  and  garbidge,  and  reserved  the 
remainder  of  the  bullock  for  themselves.  After  all.  Whether  this 
happehs  by  their  own  fault,  or  no,  the  Levites  are  made  but  a  civiler 
sort  of  scavengers  to  carry  off  the  dust  and  rubbish  of  the  sex,  so 
that  the  ladies  may  spare  their  thanks  to  them  if  they  please ;  for  i( 
is  we,  of  the  laity  only,  that  are  in  their  debt  for  this  great  civility. 

After  this,  gentlemen,  the  ladies  are  pleased  to  avouch,  that,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  a  certain  damned  liquor,  called  wine,  the  men  by 
the  mere  impulse  of  nature  had  been  long  since  reduced  to  their 
duty.  Here,  by  the  word  duty,  they  plainly  insinuate  a  conquest ; 
and  therefore  we  humbly  beg  that  their  petition  may  be  sent  to  the 
Palace-Yard,  and  there  served  Secundum  Usvm  Sarum,  In  the  mean 
time,  it  is  a  mystery  to  us,  what  makes  the  ladies  vent  their  spleen 
«o  furiously  upon  poor  wine,  which  by  the  bye  never  meant  theleast 
harm  in  its  liie  to  the  God  of  Love's  subjects,  unless  they  intend  to 
monopolise  all  the  drinking  to  themselves;  or  else,  since  their  sex 
has  been  so  familiar  with  brandy,  blasphemed  by  the  name  of  cold 
tea,  a  jury  of  red-nosed  midwives  have  pronounced  wine  to  be  a 
feeble  impotent  creature,  in  comparison  of  that.  They  wonder, 
why  the  men  should  scruple  to  marry,  out  of  fear  of  cupkoldom, 
and  yet  not  scruple  to  drink  stummed  wine  for  fear  of  a  fbver.  To 
which  we  reply*  that  the  case  is  extremely  different.  Not  one  man 
in  an  hundred  eels  a  fever  by  drinking ;  at  the  same  time,  scarce 
one  in  an  hundred,  that  is  married,  escapes  cuckoldom.  And, 
gentlemen,  is  not  that  great  o4ds  ? 

They  would  have  you  pass  it  into  a  law,  that  every  man  should 
be  obliged  to  marry,  immediately  after  twenty-one ;  and,  in  case 
he  refuses  so  to  do,  to  pay  a  good  round  sum  yearly  for  his  liberty: 
though  we  are  all  of  us  agreed  that  one  and  twenty  is  somewhat  of 
the  soonest  to  begin  at*  For  why  should  a  man  be  forbidden  to 
travel  upon  the  road,.unle88  he  seta  out  exactly  at  sun-rising  ?  Yet, 
out  of  Complaisance  to  the  ladies,  we  are  willing  to  let  it  pass, 
though  we  are  certain  that  half  the  racers  will  be  foundered  befiorr 
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thirtf ,  provided  Always,  (and  to  be  sute,  they  wQl  never  niitake 
Ibat  word,  either  to  an  act  of  parliament,  or  out  of  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment) that  all  nrghUf  or  reputed  rirgins,  who  are  pissed  the  age 
of  one  and  twenty,  and  hare  wherewithal  to  set  up  some  honest, 
well-chined  younger  brother,  but  tarry  in  eicpectatioa  of  striking >a 
country-squire  or  alderman's  son,  shall  be  likewise  ameiccd  the 
same  sum  Tor  tfaeii'  maiden-heads.  The  ladtea,  perhaps,  will  here  ob- 
Itet,  that  it  is  hard  td  be  taxed  for  an  invisible  estate ;  but  we  say, 
No.  We  can  name  them  a  hundred  tradesmen  here  in  the  aty« 
that,  since  the  revolution,  have  paid  for  what  they  never  had ;.  these, 
(br  instance,  that  hicve  been  rated  at  fotir  hundred  pounds,,  when 
they  were  not  really  woirth  one ;  and  yet  so  valuable  a  thing  is-oe^ 
putation,  whether  we  deserve  -it  or  no,  lost  nothing  by  thie  bargainu 

They  would  have  none  excused  from  marriage,  but  onkyUhe 
impotent  and  iVigid,  which,  by  the  bye,  gentlemen,  is  full  aaaeverel, 
as  if  vou  should  vote  that  aU  must  troop  to  the  wars,  bntthepasiMnW, 
and  desire  ydu  to  erect  a  court  in  every  county,  coosisiting.ofiiaifa 
•core  experienced  matrons,  who  shall  have  full  authority  to  eiv 
amine  all  persons,  whom  they  suspect  to  carsy  clipped  money  about 
them,  for  fear' they  should  put  upon  their  spouses,  when  it  is  not 
in  their  power  to  change  it.  Pray  not  ^ahogeiher  in»hastyv  ifair 
hKlies.'  Let  your  court  have  some  men  in  it,  .and  not  all  wooa^n: 
ten  we  may- expect  to  have  justice  done  us  ;  for  .experienced  itm- 
tvonp  are  too  much  a  party  concerned  to  be  trusted  by  themselves. 
We  demand,  whether  it  be  convenient,  that  only  vininbrs  and  alei> 
drapers  shoold  have  the  sole  right  qf  determining  measures.  ^  Vint- 
neis  never  think  the  measures  small  enough ;  but  it  miy  so  happev, 
diat  your  experienced  matrons,  AngliSf  your  midwtte^,  may  be  cf 
a  different  opinion,  and  solhitik  no  nieasure  large  enough.  Genf- 
tlemen,  do  but  remesinbet  the  TryerB|<  under  the  late  reign  of  Fana>- 
ticism  ;  they  were  a  parcel  of  inquisitor- divinea  set  up  by  the  then 
Bo  government,  to  license' all  suchpersons  that  were  to  be  dispaiob- 
td  into  the  vinejrard.  Now  these  .conscientious  judges,  if  ihey  bad 
>  quarrel  to  a  man,  certainly  rejected  him,  and  puthin^  by,  though^ 
P^aps,  he  was  master  of  a  more  unexceptionable  talent  than  se- 
veral others  that  had  passed,  the  pulpit-csaster  before  him;.  This 
needs  no  application. 

They  complain  of  the  excessive  multitude  of  misses  and  faaHots, 
ia  and  about  the  town,  ^ho,  as  they  express  it^  divert  the  course  of 
those  streams  that  would  otherwise  run  in  the  regular  channel  of 
matrimony.  It  is  a  sad  truth,,  we  confess  i^,  the  number  of  these  in- 
teriopers  is  very  grievous :  and  yet  it  i^  as  sad  a  truth,  that  the  pe- 
titioning ladies  have  occasioned  it.  I!;et  them  but  leave  quarrelling 
^Ut  jointurcf^  and  carry  a  little  more  christian  complaisance  about 
tbem,  and  the  other  fry  would  disappear  in  a  moment :  for  whores 
ia  a  state  are  like  copper  farthings  in  the  way  of  trade,  only  u»ed 
for  the  convenience  of  readier  change. ,  But,  though  these  obdurate 
females  are  really  accessory  to  the  great  increase  of  misses,  they 
Would  have  every  person  of  quality  who  keeps  one,  in  his  own  de- 
fence, pay  a  good  swinging  fine  to  th^  government.    Is  this  reason- 
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•Ue  or  Imir  ^  Wcml^  gbv^rmn  Walker,  4o  j^  Ibioll,  luy«  4ona  Ukr 
«  ^sntfeman,  if  kft  had  fiaedL  bit  hero^i  of  Lan^kwKkrry  fipjr  feeiinc 
on  bMve^fleslitf  eoBtraiy  (•  t1i«  statute,  vhen  thej  fa^  nodiin|;d^f 
to  h^  ihemsdvet  witb  ?  It  u  the  aaoie  in  aH  c9Bm,  wNro  time  ia 
DO  choice  buldowoiightnecesatty. 

They  would  have  yoa  enact*  sinoe  tiiey  find  wine  ia  so  polml 
-a  rival,  that  nofiie  but  narried  men  should  have  the  prtvflego  of  CBr 
tering  into  a  tavern,  that  is,  modeatly  speaking,  erf*  being  drunk. 
Wiih  all' our  hearts,  goitlenien,  provided  alwava»  that  none  blit 
married  women  shall  be  licensed  to  appear  at  toe  theatre*  CbflQ#^ 
late^ionse,  Whitehall,  or  the  park ;  or,  if  tliej  do,  that  iiny  vig<m> 
•ons  ciivalier  shall  have  full  libMy  to  carry  them  off»  without  inmff 
riqe  th^  late  of  poor  Sir  John  Johnson. 

.   To  present  you  atone  view,  with  the  merits  of  the  cause.    The 
ladiea  an  Weary  of  lyinr  alone,  and  so  aie  we«   They  would  iaiQ  be 
advant^gsouslj  mamed,  and  so  would  your  humble  servants.    The 
quarrel,  the»iere,  on  their  side,  is  uhjoatly  begun.  They  look  u|iod 
-  ua  to  be  their  adversaries,  whereas  we  have  uie  sam^  hind  ifu^i* 
nations  to  their  sec,  aa  any  of  our  fore-faihflif ;  the  oifne  dcnino^ 
the  same,  wishes,  by  the  same  token,  we  heartily  believe  they.. bane 
equal  beauty,  and  equal,  if  not  superior  charms  to'  any  of  ttieir  aex 
belbre  diem.    But  as,  in-  u  long  traet  of  time,  innorations  cannot 
Suk  to  start  up ;   so  the  ladies,  either  presuming  on  ^ew  own 
atreifgth,  or  on  the  madverteney  of  the  men»  have  trumped  up  ee» 
vdral  new  doctrines  upon  us,  A  courtship,  as  the  ladies  are  pleased 
to  order  it,  is  now  the  greatest  penance  any  man  in  tibe  world  can 
undergo.    We  must  swuar  as  many  oaths  as  would  serve  ope  of 
bis  majesty's  largest  sarifons  for  atwehro-montb,  till  we  are  bdieiidL 
We  must  treat  them  Tike  goddesses,  lie  prostrate  at  their  feet,  make 
presents  so  expensive  andnumerous,  that,  periiaps,  the  wife's  por^ 
tion  will  sqarpe  make  amends  for  what  the  miatress  extorted  fronausk 
Because  Jacob  could  serve  two  apprenticeships,  for  hM  Rachel^ 
they  imagine,  that  we  must  do  the  same;  not  oonsidartngj  that  the 
race  of  the  Metbuselahs  and  patriarchs  is  quite  extinct,  ood  lb^ 
this  Old  Testament-lover»  wave  he^n  our  ciicumstances,  who  begin 
to  decay  at  thirty,  would  have  t^ken  wiser  and  better  meaiurea. . 

These  are  oar  sentiments  upon  this  subject :  and,  as  we  do  not 
doubt  the  justice  of  this  honourable  house,  so  we  iktle  question, 
hut  that  our  cause  will  prevail.  In  a  word,  let  love  be  encouraged, 
and  cruelty  and  coyness  be  pjmisbed,  *  * 

Ajid  four  petitioners,  b$  in  dtty  bq^^  shall  ever  praYr 
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A  NEW  BILL, 

Drawn  up  hy  a  Committee  of  Grievancet, 

Im  Reply  to  tbe  Ladits  and  Satchelon  PcUtion  and  lUodoDstnnees,  Uc. 

Quarto,  containing  Four  Pages. 

■^IBGINS  and  batchelors,  or  rather  ladies  and  gentlemen^  for 
^  that  is  your  safer  name,  and  so  we  would  advise  you  to  title 
yourselves,  we  have  received  bgth  your  addresses,  and  both  your 
suits  lie  before  us.  We  confess  that,  to  do  you  equal  right,  you 
both  plead  strongly,  and  pray  heartily :  however,  the  fervour  of  the 
suppliant  does  not  always  argue  the  honesty  of  the  petition.  The 
most  unreasonable^  most  unjust  things  in  the  world,  may  be  as  vigo- 
rously prayed  for  as  the  best.  A  man,  in  his  angry  moments, 
may  as  zealously  wish  to  see  his  honest  neighbour  hanged,  as  he 
ever  wished  in  a  fit  of  sickness  to  be  saved.  The  same  tradesman's 
wife,  that  at  morning  service  could  think  of  nothing  but  Abraham's 
bosom,  before  night,  perhaps,  has  altered  her  note^  and  prayed  with 
greater  vehemence  to  meet  her  gallant 

The  merit,  therefore,  and  not  the  oratory  of  the  plea,  is  the  busi- 
ness of  our  examination.  But,  before  we  descend  to  particulars,  we 
must  so  far  join  with  you,  to  own  your  cause  (that  we  may  use  your 
own  phrase)  a  matter  of  the  greatest  consequence  that  ever  came 
within  our  walls.  For  hymen  and  love,  generation  and  progeny, 
'  the  fulfilling  of  ttie  great  first  commandment,  '  increase  and  multi- 
ply/ is  indeed  an  importance  so  high,  that  not  only  the  present  race 
of  mankind,  the  now  occupants  of  the  world,  but  even  the  yet  un- 
born, are  concerned  in  it. 

Having  therefore  duly  weighed  the  whole  controversy  between 
tbe  petitioners  and  remonstrancers,  we  must  declare  our  ready 'ten- 
derness, and,  without  partiality,  favourable  inclinations  both  to  the 
complaints,  and  complainants,  the  aggrieved  petitioners:  for  hav- 
iog  considered,  that  lonv  customs,  out  of  the  memory  of  man,  are, 
by  the  British  constitution,  equivalent  to  the  most  binding  laws; 
we  find  upon  search,  that  England  has  been  always  the  heaven  of 
women,  and  also,  by  another  customary  femaleclaim,  that  a  woman 
nerer  loses  her  honour;  and,  conseq\iently,  that  the  practised  de- 
ference and  complaisance  to  the  sex  is  an  unalienable  right.  Upon 
the  said  premises  duly  considered, .  as  we  sit  here  not  to  destroy 
fundamentals,  but  to  support  them,  we  must  allow  a  great  many 
unquestioned  prerogatives,  as  their  just  and  natural  right;  a  faif 
/Magna  Charta  on  the  soft  sex's  side. 

Nevertheless,  not  to  come  to  any  conclusive  determination, 
Causa  inavdita,  we  think  it  highly  Concurrent  with  our  own  honpur 
and  justice,  to^ discuss  the  main  points  in  dispute  between  the  ladies 
and  batcheiors,  before  we  come  to  any  final  decision  on  either  side. 

Finst  then,  we  rannot  but.  take  notice  that  the  batcheiors  very 
vnjutUy  charge  the  petitioners  with  dificuU  CQurtibip :  tbe  pretend- 
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^d  servitude  of  tedious  Jaoob-prenticeships,  &c.  being  in  the  whole 
a  most  notoriously  fake  and  malicious  suggestion.  For  how  can 
any  man  in  bis  right  wits  believe  that  ten  thousand  green  sickness 
maidenii^  subscribers  to  the  petition^  can  be  those  hard-hearted 
Rachel  mistresses,  as  if  life,  health,  and  love  were  so  littk  dear  to 
them,  that  they  would  rather  die  martyrs  to  oatoieal,  loam^  and 
chalk,  than  accept  such  able  doctors  and  such  pleasant  physick  for 
their  recoveries,  in  that  only  Elixir  Vitas,  man  and  matrimony. 

Nay,  do  not  the  whole  body  of  petitioners  most  (rankly  and  gene* 
rously  avow,  both  for  their  majesties'  and  the  nation's  service,  their 
ready  inclinations  and  desires  of  recruiting  the  yearly  Flandrian 
moi-tality,  by  an  immediate  consummation  and  propagation.  Is  not 
the  fair  Festival-sheet  hung  oiit,  with  all  the  heartiest  bridal  com- 
pliment, of 'Wake,  sleepers,  rise  and  eat?'  And  can  the  ungrateful 
batchelors  talk  of  seven  years  courtship,  after  such  endearing  inyi- 
tations !  But,  however,  if  by  chance,  once  in  an  age,  they  meet 
with  a  thick-shelled  bitter  almond,  must  the  generality  of  the  aex, 
the  tender  pistachoes,  requiring  not  half  the  cracking  labour,  and 
with  ten  times  the  sweeter  kernel,  be  falsly  reproached  and  reviled? 

And  whereas  the  batchelors  ridiculously  object  their  fear  and 
dread  of  entering  into  the  matrimonial  state,  from  the  suggeated 
frailtv  and  brittleness  of  the  weaker  vessels :  to  obviate  the  folly  of 
that  fear,  and  the  shallowness  of  that  argument,*  we  declare,  Nemnt 
contradicente,  the  fair  sex,  not  to  diminish  their  value,  to  be  true 
precious  porcelane,  and  it  lies  only  in  the  gentle  usage  and  tender- 
ness of  the  handling,  to  preserve  them. 

And  we  farther  declare  this  petition  of  the  longine  ladies,  notwith* 
standing  the  scurrilous  batchelors  ridiculing  ana  censorious  re- 
flexions, to  ,be  as  honest  a  supplication^  as  a  prayer  for  daily  bread ; 
for  every  thing  would  live. 

And  whereas  one  great  bar  to  matrimony  are  the  common  pre- 
tensions of  good  husbandry,  in  chusing  rattier  to  buy  at  Hackney, 
than  keep  a  milcher  of  their  own ;  as  thereby  endeavouring  to 
avoid  the  expensive  concomitants  of  wedlock.  Now,  as  these  un- 
thinking remonstrancers  never  consider  the  dangerous  risques  of 
their  own  Lalitudinarian  principles  and  practices,  in  incurring  the 
hazard  of  coming  to  Sassapiralla  and  Guiacum,  and  the  rest  of  the 
^ry  drugs,  infinitely  more  expensive  than  the  objected  matrimonii 
sweetmeats  and  caudles,  gossipings  and  christenings,  &c.  the  con- 
fectioners a  much  easier  than  the  apothecaries  bill,  and  one  Dr. 
Wall  a  heavier  incident  charge  than  two  Chamberlains. 

We  therefore  think  fit  to  lay  before  their  eyes  the  too  common 
too  threatening  malevolence  of  those  malignant  ascendants,  viz. 
Venus  in  the  lower  house,  and  Mercury  in  the  upper  one ;  and 
withal  advise  them  to  reflect,  that  the  nursery  of  a  whole  fire-side 
is  not  half  the  expeuce  ofrearing  of  galloping  runners  into  stand- 
ing gouts.  We  could  likewise  further  convince  them,  that  the  uni- 
versal havock  of  all  the  maims  and  cripples,  from  French  chain^ 
shot  and  splinters  got  betwixt  wind  and  water,  is  miich  the  vaster 
hospital  rent-charge,  than  the  pensions  of  Chelsea  and  Chatham. 
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However,  if  no  counsel  nor  precept  can  reduce  tbem  from  their 
infamous  reprobation  to  the  honourable  state,  we  hereby  enact  this 
punishment  of  their  apostasy,  that  they  live  in  their  sins,  and  die  in « 
their  shame ;  and,  as  the  last  publick  brand,  be  utterly  debarred 
even  that  common  civility  of  bribing  the  searchers^  and  softening 
the  bill  of  mortality,  by  slurring  a  shame-faced  consumption  upon 
•  scandalous  rot. 

But  to  begin  our  examination  into  the  petitioners  greatest  and 
loudest-tongu4:d  grievance,  the ,  multitude  of  misses ;  and  all  the 
fatal  influences  from  those  reigning  -ascendants ;  that  not  only,  as 
the  petitioners  modestly  complain,  .divert,  but,  as  we  may  safely 
-add,  poison  thoae  wholesome  streams  which  would  otherwise  run  in 
the  regular  channel  of  matrimony ;  we  shall  here  subjoin  our  power 
and  authority  for  accomplishing  a  thorough  reformation  in  this  par* 
ticular;  with  the  following  inflictions  and  punishment  for  the  dis^ 
couragement  and  suppression  of  t)ie  said  notorious  vice  and  en- 
ormity. 

Whereas  therefore,  to  the  scandal  of  the  age,  it  has  been  often 
experienced,  that  a  witty  and  beautiful  spouse  has  been  abandoned 
for  a  hard-favoured  dowdy  miss ;  under  no  other  shadow  of  excuse, 
than  the  pretended  discovery  of  having  found  a  fiddle  abroad,  and 
therefore  sighting  the  unmusical  instrument  at  home.  Now,  in  ut- 
ter detestation  of  such  abominable  pretences;  and  such  unnatural 
conjugal  abdication,  together  with  the  manifest  justice  of  Zex  Tdi- 
onis,  we  do  hereby  license  and  authorise  the  aforesaid  fair  abandon- 
edy  as  well  for  the  alleviation  of  doleful  widowed  nights,  and  virgin 
sheets,  as  for,  the  support  of  the  family,  possibly  in  no  small  danger 
from  such  neglect  and  desertion,  to  borrow  the  assistance  of  some 
dignified  younger  brother,  to  raise  heirs,  &c.  without  incurring  the- 
fntrrtunire  of  ek^ment ;  or,  upon  non-ieadiness  and  failure  of 
Such  honourable  supply,  to  have  free  leave  to  take  up  with  some 
coarser  domestick  menial,  though  but  to  the  homely  tune  ^  Drive 
on.  Coachman,  . 

^nd,  in  like  manner,  it  is  resolved  and  ordered,  that  all  those 
ramblers  and  strays  under  that  misleading  ignis  fatuus^  the  sweet 
iin  of  variety,  that  shall  therefore  grasp  at  out-^ying  pluralities, 
tbottgb,  possibly,  naturally  so  weak-gifted,  as  to  be  scarce  suffici- 
ently  qualified  for  due  incumbence  at  home,  shall,  for  the  said  wil- 
ful oflence  of  non-residence,  incur  the  penalty  of  sequestration,  to 
be  supplied  by  a  curate,  from  the  choice  of  the  parish. 

And  whereas  the  fair  complainants  too  loudly  inveigh  against 
their  powerful  rival,  wine,  and  the  present  too  spreading  idolatry  of 
the  bMle,  and  the  dangerous  concomitants  thereof :  which  the 
batchelors  endeavour  to  soften  and  sweeten,  by  insinuating  the 
juice  of  the  grape  no  ill-meaning  enemy  to  the  Qod  of  Love's  subjects. 
For  adjustment  of  the  dispute,  be  it  resolved,  that  wine  be  no  far^ 
ther  encouraged  than  as  amortan  famulus,  a  good  servant  but  a  bad 
master ;  t<^  be  indulged  and  cherished -as  a  moderate  grace-cup  ; 
to  make  love  chirp,  but  not  sleep ;  and  be  used  for  sauce  and  relish, 
not  for  souse  and  pickle.    Be  it  therefore  enacted,  that,  for  due 
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punishment  of  tboBe  violent  daret-buntersy  that,  by  abuse  of  tirif 
tawhil  and  iniitied  in^iul^ence,  do  outrun  all  bounds,  to  tbe  making 
a  toil  of  a  pleasure,  and  atedioua.  tiresome  fox-cbace  of  it;  it  inay 
tnd  shall  be  lawful  for  tbe  sweet  neglected  Venus,  like  the  oU 
modest  Diana,  to  punish  all  such  capital  o£Penders  with  the  front  of 
an  Acteon ;  it  being  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  the  wiHul 
heglect  of  family  duty^  and  all  false  measures  of  due  benevblence^ 
Ml  as  justly  under  paiiiamentary  censure  and  lash  as  the  false 
packing  of  butter. 

And  whereas  the  crying  shame  of  the  daily  scandalous  rhimes, 
the  licentious -scurrilous  pamphlets,  doggrel  and  play-bouse  farces 
upon  tbe  holy  state  of  matrimony,  is  no  small  grievance  of  the 
petitioners-:  this  honourable  committee,  as  fully  impo^ered  to 
search  papers  and  records,  have  found  the  i»aid  libels  to  be  wholly 
matter  of  malice  and  calumny,  the  generality  of  the  authors  being 
either  some  scribblins^,  aspiring,  dighted  pretenders  to  some  fair 
disdainful  Celia ;  and  therefore,  in  pure  spight  and  revenge,  pelted 
and  persecuted  with  satire  and  lampoon,  for  no  other  sin  but  her  be- 
ing deaf  and  invincible  to  ditty  and  sonnet ;  and  thereupon  tbe 
whole  honourable  state  of  wedlock  maliciomly  vilified,  with  the 
outcry  of  dry  meat,  for  no  other  reason,  but  that  themselves  are 
thrown  out  of  the  chace,  and  excluded  the  game  :  or  otherwise,  if 
^uch  wedlock  railing  be  the  venom  and  gall  of  ai>y  married  author, 
we  conclude  it  the  product  of  soqie  very  hard  bargain,  as  possibly 
some  old  tapped  leaky  broach  at  home,  and  thereupon  his  palate 
wholly  depraved  and  sowred  with  this  nauseous  draught  of  lees. 
Nevertheless,  all  the  said  villainous  ribaldry  and  libels,  as  hatched 
and  contrived  for  sowing  sedition,  and  fomenting  schism  within  the 
peaceable  and  united  ecclesiastipal  proTioces  of  hymen  and  love, 
we  do  hereby  adjudge  and  sentence  to  the  old  doom  of  kasreHeo 
comburendo. 

And  whereas  our  fair  petitioners  enforce  their  suit,  from  our  con- 
descension to  tbe  humble  debates  of  cutting  the  rivers  Log  and 
Wye,  8tc.  Be  it  therefore  resolved  and  ordered  accordingly,  that 
the  present  Virgin  Shallows,  hitherto  of  no  farther  use  than  the  driv- 
ing a  poor  water-mill,  kc.  be  dug  into  deeps  and  channels,  and 
made  navigable  for  traders  atid  voyagers,  and  so  rendered  useM  to 
the  publick  for  the  serviceable  bearing  of  bulk  and  burthen. 

Provided  still,  that  all  the  fair  bridal  pretenders  shdl  bring  their 
whole  loaf  to  the  spousal  board,  and  not  have  any  of  the  kissing 
crust  pared  off  by  any  hungry  sharper  for  breakfast,  before  the 
good  man  in  black  has  said  grace  for  the  nuptial  night  supper, 
with  the  rest  of  the  usual  ceremonies  of  <  Fall  to  in  God's  name*' 

But  if,  by  any  frail  mischance,  an  unhappy  falling  fair,  under 
pretence  of  a  pure  imtouched  domestic  utensil,  shall  bring  a  erased 
pipkin  into  f^y,  she  shall  be  obliged,  by  atrue  and  thorough  refor- 
mation, and  engagement  of  her  future  more  steady  npriclitnesa,  to 
give  security  that  a  cracked  maidenhead,  like  a  broken  bone,  shall 
he  the  strongest  where  it  is  set  again,  or  otherwise  to  f<»rfeit  all  right 
and  benefit  of  our  favour  and  protection. 
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ialily.  Be  it  otclered>  in  faFmnr  to  the  petitranera  proposed  mppl^ 
t^windb  reoraitiiig'the  Iraintn  dearth  and  •cucity  made  by  the 
hungry  devourer,  War,  that  a  danse  be  inserted  to  root  out  of  all  the 
feniaie.phyiidL-garcIenaA  and  indeed  from  ont  the  whole  conimoii- 
weaitb,  tbose  dangerous  j^ants  called  Coyer^Sfaanie,  alias  Smith, 
end  odier  anti^^^fmceptrot  vreeds-and  poisons,  those  netorious  restcp- 
mtives  of  slender  shapes^  and  tender  reputations,  to  the  lond  and  cry^ 
lag  shaiie  of  ■*  love  lost,  and  a  good  thing  thrown  away.' 

As  for  ii^hat  rdates  to  the  chaplains,  we  are  willing  to  allow 
them  plenty  of  meat,  drink,  and  tobacco,  the  most  zealous  part  of 
their  supphcatloB ,  nay,  to  sit  down  at  table  witb  their  patronsy 
provided  they  do  not  take  upen  them  to  censjare  the  management 
of  the  family.  Buc,  wheteas  they  petition  to  he  freed  from  iny 
obllgition  to  tnanry  the  chamber-maid^  we  can  by  no  means  ass6i^ 
to  it ;  the  Abigml^  by  immemoriiil  custom,  Mng  a  Dtodand,  and 
belonging  to  hdy  ehorch. 

W«  thank  the  pbets  for  their  good-wiB  to  the  goremment,  as  ap# 
pears  by  their  proposal  to  raise  a  fund  of  six-hundred  thousand 
pounds  fur^he  support  of  it;  but  do  iiot  think  it  coovenient  to  rdise 
any  money  either  out  of  them,  or  the  ribbon^weavers.  The  oaJ^ 
tix  we  lay  upon  tiiem,  19  to  canonise  all  -oor  heroes  tfaM  die  id 
Flanders,'  ana  to  record  their  Tictoriea  ki  verse.  And  this  will  be 
no  burdensome  eiiipK)ymentfor  Utem« 

And,  lastly,  as  Ibr  the  wido#s,  prevlded  they  will  engage  u^tei 
to-  tiUe  bawdy,  and  qtiote  the  stiyings,  or  pnuse  the  valour  of  thd^ 
dead  husbandis,  we  will  gp-ant  all  and  every  clause  in  their  petition^ 
yit.  The  <M  widovrs  &aitt  hanre  their  gums  robbed  with  eotal. 
The  rich  shaH  be  indulged  a  Iwelve^montbs  rest.  The  'poor  shall 
have  tie  Ibrfehuret  tbey  beg  for ;  And  the  yoong  receive  Mk  satii*- 
foAion  in  their  ^ree  articlei; 
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^  OF   THAT  HERp   OF    POLITICAL  LSAKHrNG, 

NICHOLAS  MACHIAVEI^ 

"THe  aSdoad  Taoitos.    MS. 

MIGHOLAS  3foi3hiavel  ia  cried  down  a  vilhrio,  thou|^  mttiy 
*^  tirink:  he  deserves  a  better  tide. 

Who  iotcoda  to  ^icpresv  a  dishonest  man,  calk  htm  a  Maohin* 
^riibn:;  Itery  might  as  ««ll  say,  her  was  a  Straflfordictn,  or  a  Marl'* 
Mnih^  thfoi  a«i)enkh(ractf  thir  first  nppanilions  of  virtue  and  vice^ 
and-let.the  substance  pass  by  untouefaeo. 

Hen^an  nist  ittf  an  italinn,  bat  a  cionrkies; 

4«  Wfliv  8t«retary  to*  the  itate  of  Ftetttieey  of  which  he  wvete  uk 
^t^nt  and  impartial  history. 

.  Kh  Ihnd^  in  the  daya  of  Fope  Aleni^Aer the  Sinth,  being  finniliat 
^ith  (lis  son  Csesar,  and  what  those  princes  were,  is  sufficiently 
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ktiown;  no  timos  were  fuller  of  action>  nor  shewed  the  instability  of 
worldly  bonours  more,  dian  the  occurrences  that  happened  in  Italy 
in  his  time.  ' 

'  Now  from  a  man  wholly  employed  in  court  ailairi/wben  it  was 
thought  a  madness  to  look  beyond  second  causes^wprse  things  might 
hmve  been  with  better  reason  expected,  than  these  so  bitterly  con^ 
demned;  which  are  indeed  but  the  history  of  wise  impieties^  being 
before  imprinted  in  the  hearts  of  ambitious  pretenders,  and  bv  him 
made  legible  to  the  meanest  understandings ;  yet,  he  is  more  blam- 
ed for  this  fair  expression,  than  they  are  that  daily  coinmit  far 
greater  impiety,  than  his  or  any  pen  else  is  capable  to  express. 

Most  of  the  estates  of  Italy  did  in  his  time  Toluntarily,  or  were 
compelled  to  change  their  masters ;  neither  could  that  school  teach 
him  any  thing  more  perfectly,  than  the  way  to  greatness ;  nor  be 
write  a  more  acceptable  treatise  than  Aphorisms  of  st^te. 

He  saw  the  kingdom  of  Naples  torn  out  of  the  house  of  Anjou, 
b}'  Ferdinand,  and  the  people  kept  in  tyranny  both  by  the  father 
and  the  son. 

He  saw  the  no  less  mad,  than  disloyal,  ambition  of  Lodowidc, 
Duke  of  Milan,  who  took  the  government  upon  him,  out  of  the 
hands  of  young  Galeas,  with  as  mu<jh  treachery  and  cunning  ar 
Francis  Sforza,  fs^ther  to  Galeas,  had  done  from  tihe  Duke  of  Orleans, 

He  beheld  Charles  the  Eighth-,  king  of  France,  broogbt  into 
Italy^  by  the  said.  Duke  of  Milan,  to  keep  the  people  at  gaze,  whilst 
he  poisoned  his  nephew,  who  was  to  expect  the  aukedom,  when  he 
was  of  age. 

He  saw  the  descent  of  Charles  winked  at  by  Pope  Alexander  the 
Sixth,  in  hopes  to  raise  a .  house  for  his  son  Csssar,  out  of  the  mins 
of  some  of  the  princes,  in  which  he  was  deceived ;  for  the  French 
king  made  himself  master  of  all  Italy,  entered  Rome  twice,  put  the 
Holy  Father,  to  take  sanctuary,  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  to 
subscribe  to  such  conditions,  as  the  victorious  king  was  pleased  to 
prescribe  him ;  upon  which  his  holiness  came  out,  and  though 
Charles,  in  shew  of  reverence,  did  kiss  his  foot,  yet  he  took  his  son 
Caesar  for  hostage,  to  secure  the  performance  of  his  promise,  thoush 
he  covered  it  with  the  name  of  Ambassy,  ever  to  reside  with  the 
king,  In  token  of  ainity. 

And  after  Caesar  made  his  escape,  the  holy  father,  contrary  to 
his  oath,  made  a  league  against  the  French  king. 

He  was  an  eye-witness  of  an  amity,  contracted  between  the  vicar 
of  Christ  and  his  known  eimt^y,  the  Turk ;  with  whom  .he  agreed, 
for  money,  to  poison  his  Wother>  who  was  6ed  into  Christendom, 
for  fear  of  his  brother  Bajazet,  then  reigning,  and  was  under  the 
pope's  protection  at  Rome ;  he  saw  the  French  king  lose  aH  Itidy, 
within  toe  small  time  he  had  gained  it.  <^ 

He  saw  both  Pope  Alexander  and  his  son  overthnMvn,  by  one 
draught  of  poison,  prepaied  by  themselves  for  others ;  of  which  the 
father  died  presently,  out  the  son,  bv  reason  of  youth,  and  anti^ 
dotes,  had  leisure  to  see  what  he  had  formerly  gotten  torti  out  <tf  his 
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hands,  ao4  be  forced  to  iy  to  bis  father-in-law^  the  King  of  Navarre, ' 
in  whose  service  he  was  murthered» 

He  was  an  observer  of  ambitious  practices  of  princes ;  of  the 
domestical  impiety  of  the  pope,  who  was  corrival  with  his  two  sons, 
in  the  love  of  his  own  daughter,  the  Lady  Lucretia,  whom  they  all 
three  enjoyed ;  which  bred  such  a  hatred  between  the  brothers, 
that  Caesar,  beiniop  jealous,  that  the  other  had  a  greater  share  in 
her  affection,  killed  him  one  night,  and  threw  him  into  the  Tyber« 

He  observed  that  men  in  soft  raiment  might  be  found  at  court, 
but  their  consciences  seared  and  hard. 

•  He  saw  how  princes  never  kept  their  promises  so  exactly,  as  not 
t9  fail,  when  they  see  a  greater  profit  falling  out,  another  time,  by 
breaking  them. 

Is  not  falsehood  and  deceit  their  true  dialect;^  nay  cozenage,  re- 
jduced  into  so  necessary  an,art  amongst  ihem,  so  that  he,  that  knows 
not  how  (o  deceive,  knows  not  how  to  live  ?  Let  any  one  judge,  that 
reads  their  stones. 

Breach  of  faith  in  private  ^en  is  accounted  dishonourable  and 
damnable,  but  kings  claim  a  larger  character,  by  reason  of  their 
universal  commerce ;  and,  as  am^ssadors  ought  to  be  excused,  if 
they  lie  abroad  for  the  good  of  their  country,  because  they  represent 
their  masters  persons,  with  far  gireater  reason,  then,  may  they  do 
it,  that  employ  them. 

Many  governments  are  like  natural  bodies;  outwardly  they 
shew  a  comely  structure,  but  search  into  the  intraiU,  from  whence 
the  original  and  true  nourishment  procepd,  and  there  will  be  found 
nothing  but  blood,  filth,  and  stench. 

His  fortune  is  to  be  commiserated,  that  he  in  particular  should 
bear  the  infamous  marks,  which  belong  to  the  vilest  statesmen  in 
general. 

It  was  his  profession,  to  imitate  the  behaviour  of  princes,  were  it 
never  fo  unseemly  ;  nay,  religion  itself  cannot  condemn  the  specu* 
lation  of  ill,  in  ministers  of  state,  without  laying  herself  and  pro- 
f^sors  open  to  all  injury. 

.What  are  chronicles,  but  registers  of  blood,  and  projects  to  pro- 
cure the  spilling  of  it }  The  princes,  there  named,  put  in  red  let- 
ters,  yet  nqne  blames  them  that  write  them. 

Who  could  advise  better  than  this  Florentine,  a  member  of  the 
Roman  church  ?  And  he  is  in  that  regard  to  be  less  blamed^  for 
discovering  the  wicked  practices  of  ambitious  men,  because  he  had 
as  much  converse  with  the  pope,  then  Sn  being,  as  any  man,  uid 
with  whom  all  impieties  were  as  fanailiar  as  the  air  he  breathed  in. 

If  any  can  pretend  a  just  quarrel  with  Machiavel,  they  are  kings ; 
for  as  ii  is  the  ordinary  course  of  light  .women,  to  find  fault  with 
the  broad  discourse  of  t,hat  tix^y  maintain  their  power  by  3  so 
statesmen  may  best  blapiie  the  .publication  of  those  maxims,  that 
they  put  in  practice,  with  mor^  profit  aad  security. 

If  the  unjust  steward  was  commended  for  his  worldly  ?wisdocn, 
what  doth  he  say  more  of  Caesar  Borgia,  than  that  he  was  a  politick 
tyrant  ?    And  if,  without  leave  of  the  text,  he  proposes  him,  for  an 
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€3Amp\e,  yet  it  is  ef  ill  •  and  who  is  riiore  fit  to  be  a  pattern  of,  or 
to  villainy^  ^ban  one  of  the  same  coat  ? 

If  tbe  Htcs  of  Lewis  tbe  Elcventb,  or  the  Fourteenth,  W^re  ex- 
amined, it  will  be  found  they  acted  more  ill  than  Machiavel  wrote, 
OP,  for  otfg^t  is  known,  ever  thought ;  yet  the  first  has  wisdom  in- 
scribed on  his  tomb,  and  the  last  is  ^ried  up  for  a  great  statesman. 
And  did  not  they  always  kiss  their  crdci6x,  after  tbe  doing  of  a  dis- 
honest thing,  pronouncnig  a  sentence  or  two,  that  discovered  the 
complexion  of  their  hearts,  tbey  might  have  passed  for  as  honest 
men,  as  their  wise  ancestors,  or  any  princes  in  their  times,  who  now 
lie  quiet  in  their  graves ;  a  &vour  this  man  is  denied,  by  ignorant 
and  augratefol  posterity.  '^ 

He  being  to  make  a  grammar  for  the  understanding  of  tyranni- 
cal government,  is  he  to  be  blamed,  for  setting  down  the  gene  al 
rules  in  it? 

He  instructs  wise  princes  to  dispatch  (heir  ungrateful  actions  by 
deputies,  and  those  that  are  popular  with  their  own  hands. 

~  Upon  how  great  disadvantage  should  a  good  prince  treat  with  a 
bad,  if  he  were  not  only  familiar  with  the  pirths  of  wickedness,  l>iit 
knew  other  ways  to  shun  them,  and  how  to  undermine  the  treacher- 
ous practices? 

He  hath  raked  the  truth  too  far«  in  many  things,  which  teakca 

•  him  smell  as  he  doth  in  the  nostrils  of  ignorant  people ;  whereas 
the  better  experienced  know  it  is  the  wholsome  savoinr  of  the  courts 
etpeciaHy  where  the  king  is  of  the  first  head* 

He  would  have  men  pcepared  to  encounter  the  worst  of  iifen ; 
^  and  therefore  he  resembles  him  to  a  man  driving  a  flock  of  slieefy^ 

*  into  a  corner,  and  did  there  take  out  their  teeth,  and  instead,  gave 
each  of  them  a  set  of  wolves  teeth ;  so  that,  whereas  one  shepherd 
was  able  to  drive  a  whole  flock,  now  each  sheep  had  need  of  a  par* 
ticnlar  shepherd,  and  all  little  enough. 

He  was  of  an  honourable  family  bom  at  Florence,,  and  the  writer 
hereof,  being  about  the  year  1642,  at  Florence,  made  what  inqniiy 
he  could  after  his  reputation,  and  found  that  he  left  a  good  name, 
behind  him«  as  of  a  pious,  charitable,  sincere,  good  man,  as  any  in 
that  city. 

By  Jameii  Boevey,  Esq ;  at  Cheam  in  Surrey. 

N  Anno  Salfitis  1692, 

JEiatis        71. 
*  Chearo,  in  Surry. 

0*  ike  Nora  Wall,  on  a  fair  Marble  Monument,  is  this  Inscription: 

In  Memory  of 

*    James  Bovey,  JSsq ; 

who  was  butied  near  this  place,  Januiiry  the  13,  l695. 

And  also  of  Margaretta,  his  wife, 

buried  Aognst  the  9d,   1714. 

In  the  76th  Year  6f  her  Age. 

*  Tiie  Aiib.  Abt.  aorrey»  Toh  IT.  p.  11& 
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N.  B.  The  copy  of  this  discottTse,  which  wfts  in  the  .Harlett& 
Library,,  being  impeifect,  we  have  been  obliged  wtth  that  which  is 
here  printed,  being  the  author's  original  MS.  by  Peter  Tlionipson, 

Esq;  the  present  worthy  High  Sheriff  of  Surrejr* 


AN 

ACCOUNT 

OP    TU      , 


LATE  TERRIBLE  EARTHQUAKE   IN  SICILY, 

WITH  MO  Sir  OF  ITS  FAETlOUItAKi* 

Done  from  the  Italian  Copy,  printed  at  Rome, 

London :  Printed  far  Richard  BaJdwin,  nesr  the  Oxford- Arms,  m  Wanrick-liiie^ 

1693.    Qi|arto,  conUining  thirty-six  Pages. 


THE  TRANSLATOR  TO  THE  READER. 

THIS  account  of  the  late  terrible  earthquake  in  Sicily,  I  thought, 
deserved  to  be  put  in  English.  The  author,  who  is  a  priest,  has 
wrote  it  in  a  very  plain  style ;  and  I  have  ventured  to  leave  out  se* 
veral  things  that  are  in  the  original,  especially  that  relate  to  mira- 
cles, and  other  fopperies  his  profession  leads  him  to  believe.  As 
to  the  rest,  I  have  translated  it  as  near  the  Italian  as  I  can^  and 
with  the  same  simplicity  of  expression,  which  is  more  to  be  valaed 
in  accounts  of  this  nature,  than  flourishes  of  rhetorick. 

npHE  late  eartliquake,  thatfellout  inSicilv,  is  of  so  astonishing 
•^  a  nature,  as  c^n  be  easiher  imagined  than  expressed ;  and 
SQcb  a  one  as  can  hardly,  if  at  all,  be  paralleled  in  any  preceding 
age.  It  is  true,  that  island  has  been  often  the  scene  of  such  kind 
of  tragedies,,  and  the  irruptions  of  mount  JEtna  have  been  no  news 
in  the  world  for  near  two  thousand  years  past :  but  whether,  aa  m 
efiect  of  the  ange^of  heaven,  or  of  the  craziness  of  this  globe  of  the 
earth,  which  seems  to  begin  to  ytekl  to  the  injuries  of  time^  as  M 
€4her  things  do ;  certain  it  is,  that  this  last  earthquake,  for  the 
sn^enness  of  it,  and  the  mighty  desolations  it  baa  produced,  is  the 
most  astoniflftiing  one  that  ever  was. 

Philosophers  will  be  inclinable  to  search  for  the  natural  causes  6f 
SQch  a  phoefnomenon,  in  the  quality  and  temper  of  the  summer  that 
went  before :  andl  am  willing  so  fiur  to  humour  them,  as  to  suppose, 
that  the  many  great  rains  and  intense  heats,  succeeding  to  often 
out  another  thia  last  summer  in  all  the  Routhem  paru  of  Sicily; 
might  contribute  to  this  aUrightfiil  irruption :  for  the  imperotpti** 
bie  chasms,  thereby  made  into  die  bowels  of  the  eartli,  miglht  pri^ 
bobly  give  room  ffdr  the  vapoura  of  the  atmotprhtn?,  to  inainoste 
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ibemselve«  toto  those  subterraneous  cavities,  which  afterwards  di-  • 
lating  tbemsehesj  and  requiring  greater  room,  must  needs  force 
their  way  through  all  obstacles  that  penned  them  in. 

But>  leaving  this  c[;squisition  toothers,  it  would  seem  this  earth- 
c|uake  carried  along  with  it  some  more  than  ordinary  marks  of  an 
immediate  stroke  of  heaven.  And  as  seldom  the  divine  vengeance 
exerts  its  power  upon  us  mortals  in  any  national  calamity,  without 
giving  us  some  previous  warnings ;  so  this  la,te  stroke  was  ushered 
in  with  unwonted  presages,  of  which  it  were  hard,  if  not  ipnpossi- 
ble,  to  give  any  natural  cause,  though  perhaps,  I  be  as  little  a  vo* 
tary  to  superstition,  as  any  man  can  be,  notwithstanding  the 
World  is  pleased  to  tax  our  order  with  it ;  yet  the  strangeness  of  one 
or  two  omens,  that  preceded  this  earthquake,  may  justly  prevail 
with  me,  to  give  here  a  short  account  of  them. 

Passing  over  that  mighty  loud  warning  from  mount  ^na,  that 
happened  for  three  days  together  in  June  last,  which  is  always  re- 
marked as  a  forerunner  of  some  irruption,  either  of  the  mount  it- 
self^ or  of  some  part  thereabouts ;  this  following  strange  phoenome- 
non  fell  out  at  Syracusa,  on  the  fifteenth  of  May  before. 

About  two  hours  before  sun  setting,  the  atmosphere  being  very 
clear,  the  heavens  appeared,  on  a  sudden,  all  on  fire,  without  any 
flashes  of  lightningi  or  tli^  least  noise  of  thund€;r,  which  lasted 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  About  which  time  were  seen  in  the 
air,  as  it  were  perpendicularly  above  the  city,  two  rainbows,  after 
the  usual  manner,  with  points  towards  the  earth,  and  a  third 
trausversed  ;'the  colours  of  all  three  being  extremely  bright.  This 
was  by  all  spectators  thought  the  more  superaatural,  that  during 
the  whole  tim^  these  rainbows  appeared,  there  was  not  one  single 
cloud  to  be  seen  in  any  part  of  the  horizon. 

In  July  thereafter,  at  Catanca,  the  nearest  town  to  mount  JEtna, 
there  fell  out  another  as  surprising  presage.  In  the  church  of  the 
Minims  there,  one  father  Baletti  lies  buried;  a  man  who  was  be- 
lieved by  the  people  of  that  country  to  have,  by  bis  prayers,  stop- 
ped the  progress  of  that  fearful  irruption  of  J&tna,  which  happened 
about  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago.  The  story  goes,  that  a 
flood  of  bituminous  matter,  like  burning  oil,  being  thrown  out  of  the 
mountain,  was  carried  down  with  a  mighty  rapidity,  to  the  very 
gates  of  Catanea,  bearing  every  thing  before  it  in  its  way.  Every 
body  expected  to  be  immediately  devoured  by  this  sulphureous 
inundation,  when  this  holy  man,  by  his  exorcisms  and  prayers,  in 
presence  of  all  the  people,  put  a  stop  to  its  career.  Now  this 
tomb  being  ever  since  held  in  greatest  veneration  by  the  people  of 
Catanea,  and  notwithstanding  his  name  was  never  in  the  calencbir, 
yet  daily  prayers  and  offerings  ceased  not  to  be  offered  at  his  shrine, 
it  fell  out,  as  I  have  said,  in  July  last,  that  one  morning  when 
the  doors  of  the  church  came  to  be  opened,  the  statue  of  the  saint, 
that  was  placed  upon  his  monument,  was  fallen  down,  and  lay  flat 
on  the  ground.  Ihis  was  at  first  thought  to  be  but  an  ordinary  acci- 
dent ;  'foot  the  statue,  every  time  it  was  set  up  upon  its  basis  again, 
for  seven  or  eight  nights  together,  was  constantly  found  fallen  down 
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to  the  ground  in  the  tnonitng,  and  at  last  was  forced  to  b^  laid 
flat  upon  the  tomb,  in  which  posture  it  lay  till  this  late  destruction 
bothof  it,  and  the  town  itself. 

A  third  pres^e,  that  seemed  to  foretel  this  earthquake,  hap- 
pened in  a  little  village,  within  three  miles  from  Catanea,  named 
Atari,  wh^re  used  to  grow  as  good  wine  as  any  in  Sicily.  In  Fe- 
bruary last,  about  sun-setting,  all  the  people  of  the  country  about 
saw,  as  they  thought,  this  village  all  in  flames.  The  fire,  they 
imagined,  began  from  less  to  more,  increasing  for  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  together,  and  then  all  the  houses  of  the  village  appeared 
as  in  one  flame,  which  lasted  for  about  six  minutes,  till  it  seemed 
to  decay,  for  want  of  more  fewel.  A  great  many  p^ple,  that 
lived  near  the  village,  when  they  saw  the  fire  first  begin,  camerun* 
ning  to  it,  to  do  the  friendly  office  of  helping  to  extinguish  the 
fire ;  and^  all  along  the  road,  till  they  Were  almost  within  the  rery 
village  itself,  they  imagined  they  saw  the  fire  extend  itself  more  and 
more ;  but,  being  entered,  they  found  all  was  a  deception  of  the 
sight,  if  not  a  presage  of  that  calamity  that,  some  months  after, 
befel  the  place. 

But  I  come  to  the  dreadful  earthquake  itself,  a  greater  than 
which  we  read  not  of,  in  either  ancient,  or  modem  history.  It  is 
here  indeed,  that  I  can  neither  give  myself,  nor  others,  the  satisfac- 
tion I  could  wish,  there  being  so  many  little  places,-  and  even  some 
eonsiderable  towns  destroyed,  where  there  are  no  inhabitants  left 
to  give  us  an  account  of  the  manner  how  these  places  were  swallowed 
up ;  so  that,  of  these,  we  can  have  no  other  narrative,  but  what 
people  at  a  distance,  and  in  a  hurry  themselves,  for  fear  of  sinking 
into  the  same  ruin,  haye  been  able  to  give  us.  ^ 

This  earthquake  diflTused  itself  into  all  these  three  districts,  or 
divisions,  into  which  the  island  of  Sicily  is  ordinarily  divided; 
which  are,  1.  Valli  di  Noto,  comprehending  principally  the  eastern 
parts  of  the  island ;  2.  Mflzaro,  containing  the  western  and  sou- 
thern parts;  and,  3.  Mo^io,  which  confines  itself  to  the  north  and 
north-east  parts  of  the  island.  The  greatest  shaking  reached,  from 
mount  ^tna,  all  along  to  Cape  Passaro^  the  Pachynus  of  the  an- 
cients. In  all  this  vast  tract  of  land,  nothing  stood  the  shock,  but 
idl  fell  under  the  weight  of  a  general  ruin. 

It  was  on  the  seventh  of  January,  I693,  about  len  at  night,  that 
mount  ^tna  began  to  utter  those  hideous  roarings,  which  commonly 
usher  in  some  tragedy  of  the  nature  of  what  followed.  Those  loud  beU 
lowings  continued  till  the  ninth,  when,  about  twelve  of  the  <;1oGk,  they 
began  to  cease,  or  rather  fall  lower.    Within  an  hour  after,  the  in- 
habitants of  Catanea,  which  was  the  next  town  to  the 'mountain, 
began  to  perceive  a  shaking  under  them,  about  three  minutes  to- 
gether.   This  did  little  other  hurt,  than  affright  tht?  people,  and 
^ve  them  fears  of  some  further  hurt.   It  was  remarkable,  that,  dur- 
ing the  three  minutes  this  shake  continued,  and  an  hour  before, 
there  was  npt  the  least  noise  heard  from  mount  iEtna,  but,  within 
less  than  a  minute  after  the  shake  was  over,  not  only  did  the  noise 
redouble,  infinitely  more  terrible  than  it  had  been  before,  but  the 
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vboleti^q^ttie  mountain  appeared  all  in  flanm,  wliiol^,  the  wind 
flowing  fimn  tbe' westward',  carried  with  it  a  vaat  quantity  of 
burnt  ashes,  which  have  always  been  found  to  be  the  ordinary  at* 
t^dants  of  those  flamy  irruptions*  It  is  not  certain  how  far  this 
fha^ofthe  ninth  diffused  itselC  but  it  ia  probable^  that  more  or 
less  of  it  was  felt  throu^  most  of  tbe  south  parts  of  this  island ;  for 
the  iohabitantsof  the  cities  of  Mineo,  Palaooia,  Ragosa,  afid  the 
town  of  Licodia,  felt  all  of  them  the  same  shdbe>  and  at  the  very 
same  minute  o(tbe  day,  as  Catanea  had  done, 

AU  this  was  but  the  forerunner  of  the  horridest  shake  of  all, 
which  fell  out  on  the  eleventh.  This  affected  the  whole  island,  but 
yery  unequally ;  and,  by  the  exactest  computation  that  can  be 
made,  the  whole  period  of  it  lasted  not  above  six  minutes,  from 
Messina  northwards,  to  cape  CoiOj  the  farthest  point  of  ^cily  to 
thesoujth. 

Catanea  is  thought  to  have  been  the  first  that  fell  under  the 
weight  of  this  heavy  calamity.    This  city,  which  is  as  ancient  as 
moat  in  Sicily,  seated  in  a  pleasant  and  rich  soil,  inhabited  by  se- 
veral of  the  gentry  thereabouts,  endowed  with  an  university,  and 
containing  i^out  twenty-four  thousand  souls,  was  sunk  out  of  sight 
in  a  moment.    There  happened  some  fisherboats  to  be  at  that  time 
in  the  bay  thai  lies  scmth  of  the  town,  and  within  a  league'^  dis** 
tanoe,  who  give  an  account,  that  they  saw  the  city  sink  down,  with 
die  noise,  as  it  were,  of  some  thousand  pieces  or  great  ordnance 
discharged  all  at  once.    After  it  was  thus  vanislml  out  of  their 
sight,  the  fishermen  say,  that,  son»e  minutes  thereafter,  to  the 
eastward,  near  where  the  city  stood,  there  rose  up  a  little  mountain, 
which,  lifting  itself  up  several  times  a  considerable  height  above 
the  ordinary  kvel  of  the  ground  thereabouts,  sunk  at  last  likewise 
out  of  their  sight    The  fishermen  do  likewise  declare,  that,  during 
all  this  hqrrid  tragedy,  which  they  saw  befal  the  city  Catanea,'  they 
themselves  were  every  moment  expecting  to  be  swallowed  up  ia  the 
bay,  by  reason  of  toe  strange  violent  agitations  of  the  sea;  and 
scarce  was  this  heaving  up  of  the  imaginary  mountain  on  the  south- 
side  of  Catanea  over,  but  they  feh  the  sea  calm.    It  is  thought 
there  hav^  not  escaped,  of  the  inhabitants  of  Catanea^  above  two 
thousand  in  all :  those,  that  escaped,  came  away  either  after  the 
shdJEing  of  the  ninth,  or  the  nooming  of  the  eleventh ;  and  the 
hideous  roaring  of  mount  i£tna,  which  used  to  be  the  forerunner 
of  some  calamity  on  that  side,  gave  l^em  warning  to  flee :  but  they 
were  the  better  sort  of  people  only,  that  had  the  opportunity  to 
make  so  -fsWPy  ^^^  escape,  the  rest  falling  under  the  universal 
ruin.    In  |t^e  place,  where  Catanea  stood,  appears  i)ow  at  a  dis- 
tance a  grgl^  lake,  with  some  great  heaps  of  rubbish  appearing  here 
and  there^b^ve  the  water. 

I  had  ^tf^  forgot  one  circumstance  very  remarkable,  which  the 
fisherme)),  ^a)b  were  in  the  bay  of  Catanea,  at  the  time  of  this  last 
shake,  da^^iiively  affirm.  They  say,  that  both  before,  and  some 
minute9f::a^  the  earthquake  happened,  mount  ^tna  appeared 
more  tbau^ifer  in  flames,  atid  the  noise  was  gi:eater  thah  it  had 
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bfien  since  it»  lirist  imiption  of  die  sapcaitb.  But,  «  few  Mtaiitct 
after  Gatanea  wa*  swallowed  up,  there  was  neilher  flamea  to  be 
leen,  nor  tbe  least  iKMse  to  be  heard  for  the  spage  of  ftve  or  six 
hours  togethei.  And  then  the  oooQatain  began  a^OMW  again  to 
roar  aad  throw  out  flames  more  duskUh  and  smoky  tbaa  at  aajp 
time  before. 

The  sauie.shake,  that  utterly  deitroyed  Cutanea,  did.lay  m  boapa 
more  thaa  ha)f  of  Saragoaa/tbe  ancient  Syracusa.  Thia  city,  once 
tbe  grealest  of  Sicily^  and>  if  we  will  bdiere  some  ancj^nt  histortane^ 
pariicularLy.Strabo^  the  langest  once  in  tbe  world,  may  contend 
wUb<  any  in  Europe,  for  antiquity,  haTing  been  tbe  seat,  for  a  great 
tsfoKy  ages,  of  a  flourishing  commonwealth,  and  the  scene  of  a  great 
»any  warlike  actiotn*  It  refaiued  stiU  some  marks  of  its  ancient 
geeatnessi  uiad,  with  the  advantwes  of  a  rich  soil,  and  pleasant 
situation,  and  a  strong  csstle  to  defend  it,  might  contain  about  six* 
teen  thmiauid  people.  This  ancient  city  sufifisred  much  by  the 
shake! of  tbe  ninth,  most  of  the  best  buildings,  and  tbe  gveateat  part 
of  the  castle  being  rent  in  several  places.  Upon  the  tenth  at 
nigl^t,  it  underwent  another  considerable  shake  with  a  mighty  tcm* 
pest  of  wind,  so  that  tbe  great  bell  in  one  of  its  cburehes  was  h^urd 
sevcsal  times  to  make  a  sounds  tbioiigb  tbe  violent  trembling  of 
the  steeple.  A  great  many  were  killed  by  tbe  fall  of  houses  the 
tiiae  this  shake  and  tempest  happened ;  and  most  that  were  able, 
or  had  the  opportunity,  fled  out  of  town  that  ni^ht,  which  was  tbe 
occasion  of  their  safetv. 

But  the  shake  of  the  eleventh  brought  with  it  a  sudden' and  in*' 
evitabk  destruction,  throwing  down,  in  a  moment,  more  than  two 
parts  in  three  of  tbe  whole  city,  apd  burying  in  its  rubbish  above 
four  ports  in  five  of  tbe  people  that  wcffe  left.  Tbe  least  computatioa 
that  can  be  made  ef  tbe  loss  of  tbe  inhabitants  of  it,  is  abof  e  seven 
thouaand,  the  rest  escaping,'  as  1  have  said,,  tbe  night  before,  and 
some  hundreds  were  digg^  out  of  the  ruins  alive,  but  lame  and 
bruised,  so  that  few  of  them,  it  is  thought,  will  recover.  Most  of 
the  magistrates,  and  people ^f  befit  fashion,  ran  into  thegveat«burch 
for  shelter,  where  they  met  with  death  by  the  fall  of  the  stone  roof 
and  the  steeple  both  together. 

The  city  of  Noto  had  yet  a  wor«e'fate  than  Syracusa,  scarce  any 
part  of  it  now  standing.  This  place  is  one  of  the  ancientest  of  Sicilj, 
and  once  contended  for  the  preheminence  with  Syracusa.  itself.  It 
is  situate  on  a  very  high  rock,  almost  inaccessible  on  all  sides,  but 
by  one  narrow  passage  ;  having  under  the  cape  Passan,  one  of  tbe 
best  and  largest  harbours  of  the  whole  island,  and  being  the  key 
of  Sksily  on  that  side.  The  mighty  hardness  of  tbe  rock  on  which 
Noto  stood,  seemed  to  secure  it  from  the  hazard  of  earthquakes, 
bat  it  felt  that  shake  on  the  ninth,  with  more  violence  than  any 
ether  place  of  the  islands  That  of  the  eleventh  laid  it,  in- a  mo<^ 
ment,  in  heaps,  the  manner  whereof  we  cannot  attain,  by  i^asow 
none.ofabe  'inhabitant^  are  left,  but  some  few  that  left  the  place  on 
thetrintb .    There  iS'  seen  yet  standing  a  part  of  the  church  of  a 
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Benedictine  nontBtery^  and  'sctvce  any  more  of  tbe  whole  town; 
tbe  inhabitants  being  computed  about  seven  thousand  souls. 

Augusta,  a  city  well  situated,  having  a  large  prospect  ii^to  die 
sea,,  and  adorned  with  very  lai^ge  and  safe  harbours,  a  place  of  good 
trade  for  corn;  this  place  sutlered  considerably  by  the  shake  of  the 
ninth ;  many  of  the  inhabitants,  to  the  number  of  about  six  hundred, 
were  bruised  to  death  with  the  fall  of  the  houses.  On  the  tenth, 
there  was  another  shake,  which  obliged  most  of  the  people  of  note 
to  betake  theiQselves  to  the  castle  for  their  security,  which  proved 
as  nnhicky  to  them,  as  the  great  church  had  been  to  them  of  Syra* 
cusa ;  for,  there  happening  g^*^^  flashfes  of  Ughtninff,  v^ch  seem- 
ed to  set  the  whole  be«vens  on  fire,  one  of  tliem  leu  on  the  maga* 
line  of  powder  kept  there»  and  blew  up  the  castle  and  all  tbepeopk 
within,  amounting  to  about  eleven  hundred.  The  riiake  on  the 
eleventh  put  an  end  to  the  catastrophe,  by  overturning  the  town, 
andbvrying  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  in  it;  so  that  there  scarce 
remains  any  thing  of  the  ancient  Augusta,  but  the  name..  The  In* 
habittots  were  reckoned  near  six  thousand,  of  whom  we  h&ve  ac« 
count  of  none  left. 

Lentini,  the  ancient  Leontium,  famous  for  the  beautiful  lake  on 
which  it  stood,  a  place  of  about  three  thousand  families,  and  a 
place  of  tolerable  trade  by  fishing  and  salt^mines^  underwent  tbe 
misfortune  of  its  neighbour,  and  ancient  rival,  Syracusa.  Ihe  shake 
of  the  eleventh  reduced  it  to  ashes,  and  it  is  not  known  if  any  of  the 
inhabitants  be  saved.  There  are  now  to  be  seen  several  great  heaps 
of  earth  in  the  lake,  where  there  was  none  before:  and  the  peasants, 
who  live  on  the  other  side,  opposite  to  tbe  place  where  Lentini  stood, 
have  reported,  that  since  this  earthquake,  the  lake,  which  was  for* 
merly  clear  and  limpid,  and  wonderfully  t^tored  with  all  variety  of 
fish,  is  now  become  brackish,  and  of  a  salt  and  bituminous  taste, 
and  vast  number  offish  are  found  every  day  dead  upon  the  shore. 

Some  better  fate  had  Calatgiroue,  a  pretty  town,  containing 
above  seven  thousand  people,  and  well  built,  most  of  hewn  stone. 
The  shake  of  the  ninth  was  very  little  perceptible  there ;  and  that 
of  the  eleventh  was  much  less  than  any  where  within  some  miles  of 
it.  It  was  not  so  little,  but  that  it  overturned  about  tbe  fifth  part 
of  the  town,'  and  tivo  monasteries,  and,  it  is  thought,  destroyed  in 
all  no  fewer  than  two  thousand  souls. 

Minco  felt  both  the  shakes  of  the  ninth  and  the  eleventh,  and 
there  seemed  but  little  difierence  betwixt  the  violence  of  either,,  or 
the  damage  each  did.  At  both  ;imes  several  house^i,  and  a  pretty 
large  church,  were  overturned,  and  it  it  is  thought  near  four  tbouk 
sand  of  the  inhabitants  are  perished.  It  whs  remarkable,  that  the 
tin^e  of  the  shake  of  the  ninth,  tbe  heavens  about  this  town  were 
very  serene,  scarce  a  cloud  appearing  above  the  horizon :  but  that 
of  the  eleventh  was  attended  with  a  mighty  storm  of  thunder,  lighip 
fting,  and  hail,  which  lasted  above  six  hours  together. 

Monreal,  commonly  called  Morreal,  received  some  damage  in 
its  buildings,  and  some  few  of  tbe  inhabitants  perished  by  their  fall. 
The  shake  of  the  eleventh  did  greatly  shatter  the  cathedral  church. 
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vbieh  i»,  indeed,  one  of  the  beaatifullest  structures  in  thq  world. 
The  dome,  which  standi  above  the  high  allar,  fell,  and  crushed  in 
pieces  fbar  cnriovn  pillars  of  brass,  with  several  statues  of  saints  of 
as  good  workmanship  as  any  in  Christendom.  Neither  was  the 
archbishop's  palace  free,  it  being  set  on  fire  by  lightning,  and  a 
considerable  part  of  it  burnt  down. 

Palermo,  the  seat  of  the  Viceroy,  felt  little  or  nothing  of  the  shake 
of  the  ninth,  thongb  several  small  shakings  they  had  had  some  days 
before.  But  that  of  the  eleventh  was  almost  as  terrible  as  in  any 
other  place,  except  Catanea,  Syracusa,  and  Augusta.  A  gpreat 
many  bouses  were  shattered^  and  some  fell  to  the  ground.  The 
cathedral  suffered  extremely  in  its  roof,  and  a  church,  belonging 
*to  the  Carmelite  monastery,  was  totally  destroyed.  The  Viceroy, 
witfi  all-  his  family,  and  the  archbishop,  retired  a-board  the  gallies 
in  the  harbour,  where,  by  the  violent  motion  of  the  water,  they  ex-^ 
pected  every  moment  to  be  swallowed  up  :  some  part  of  the  great 
mole  built  of  stone,  that  secures  the  port,  being  shattered  within  a 
ftfw  feet  of  their  ga^ey.  It  is  said,  there  were  not  above  one  hun- 
dred people  in  all  killed  at  Palermo,  and  those  mostly  that  lived  in 
a  sulnirb  built  of  wood.  ^ 

The  town  of  Pasceni,  it  is  not  known  whether  the  shake  of  the 
ninth,  or  the  eleventh,  destroyed  it.  It  wa«  a  pretty  place,  consist- 
ing of  about  two  hundred  families,  and  those  thought  the  richest  of 
any  little  town  of  Sicily,  by  reason  of  the  goodness  of  its  wine  and 
sift-  exported  thence  to  the  sea  in  considerable  quantities.  Now 
there  is  not  one  single  house  left  standing,  nor  qne  single  person 
saved.  A  new  lake  takes  up  now  that  spacious  valley  on  the  east- 
side  of  the  town,  which  was  all,  hitherto,  covered  with  the  best  of 
vines  ;  and  the  water  thereof  is  of  a  blackish  colour,  and  a  bitu- 
minous taste.  * 

Paturolo,  a  bigger  place  than  Pasceni,  though  not  so  happily 
situate,  nor  so  rich,  fell  under  the  same  fate  with  it.  None  of  the 
inhabitailts,  ibr  any  thing  is  yet  known,  were  saved,  the  number  of 
which  might  probably  amount  to  about  one  thousand  people  at 
least.  • 

Furla,  a  town  about  the  bigness  of  Pasceni,  and  seated  on  a  rising 
bill  amidst  quarries  of  stone,  much  of  the  nature  of  marble;  was 
nothing  more  fortunate,  we  having  no  other  account  of  its  ruin, 
but  what  those,  who  saw  it  at  a  distance,  could  give.  '  It-may  be 
worthy  of  remark,  that  in -several  parts  of  the  moUhtain  about  Fur- 
la,  the  rocks,  which  formerly  wereralmost  as  white  as  Genoa  marble, 
in  Hie  chinks  that  the  earthquake  made  amongst  them,  the  stones  are 
now  of  a  burnt  colour,  as  if  fire  and  powder  had  been  used  to  rent 
them  asunder.  The  fountainis  of  fresh  waten  wherewith  these 
nottntains.  abound,  have  lost  their  clearness,  and  have  both  a  sul- 
phufeout  smell  and  taste.  The  inhabitants  of  Furla  were  reckon- 
ed to  be  near  a  thousand  souls. 

A  town  much  greater  than  any  of  the  three  last,  Sciorti,  situated 
in  a  pleasant  valley,  and  a  rich  soil,  where  the  best  rock  salt  is  diff* 
gedk,  was  likewise  totaUy  demolished  by  the.  ihake  of  the  eleventn, 
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lu        ANMcwKror  not  um  tbbiuble 

Mili  wm  voAiMf  kui  fiti  ii€fim  of  vubkiik ;  mhI  iAMi  is  ^tvMMb 
•  Gkuraliheliofia^  tQ  t  BeiifdiGliiie  mumBitwj^  jt%  iwliie,  m«  tti V 
•tea,  mkite  SeiMH  •«!»  ft^od.  Wt  hn«w  ef «w»  «f  4lc  whibitiqty 
Att  iMve  saved  the«N«Vmi  Iniid  tbia  fdamity ,  ««4  Ibif  vet  9wkot^ 
•d  to  amount  t*  tipw  ttkooMiid  atiilii 

The  same  fate  befel  Militello,  no  inoMiaiderabii  town,  lAm^of 
ttw  i«babite||ta  ware  ei^smtd  pretty  riah,  bjr  tha  OMtqa  af  om  of 
Uia  oMat  caoaidaftthk  maiuiAir^iiviaa  af  tilk  thai  m«  in  SMilar^  It 
9  probable  diia  plaae  ma  deatfDjpad  bafave  tha  ababa  af  t^  ala^ 
aanlbf  for  tba  ecMntty  ]>aafAe,  wbo^  dntaU  oik  thi»  naigbbobrbH: 
fldge  of  naqntaina,  do  afiiffin«  Ibad  it  wm  nai  to  ba  Baa»  ^€i9.lba 
fleapntb  in  tbe  maraing :  bnt  at  «bat  praeiat  tiaoa  H  w^ainiUQilfd 
1^1,  tbey  aaonot  tail,  aaaiag^  far  tbrae  days  bafiwe^  tbt^'aoulAnAl 
■aeaafar  aa  Mttitelks  bf  reaabii* af  a  tiuck  fa^ir,  wWab  oontitNAd 
ftam  tvdva  oftba  daokof  tba  eigbthdhy,  tift  tha  tnafWic  of  Om 
alatantb.  It  ia  acaraa  to  be  imagioad  vbat  a  ainrpriaiiif  ahiiy 
ilia  piaca  baa  imdery ;  fat  aoaaakkrahla  paHtaf  tba  mHinMf% 
that  lay  a»  tha  natttMidB  of  tha  toarj^  baa  beea»  tbgongb  the  naldiga 
af  the  eafthqoaha,  tana  asuadet,  and  tha  qaa  half  baa  avavvbalin* 
cd  the  town :  there  being  a  vaat  cbaam  now  ta  ba  aaM  bafevmk  it. 
aaid  Iba  albav  part  of  tha  naenntain  thai:  lemaiaad  atill  hi  ita  ftrat 
paaluva;  MiliMloniigbl  paabahiy  aantai»  aboaHtaiai  tbaaaandipa^' 
pla»'  wbaraof  na  aom  ia  km  ta  gj»a  tidiagi^bow  ita  mdtmiitf  aaane 
abaat*   ' 

Luocbch  bad  not  altefathtr  aa  bad  a  fiata  aa  4ia  ftMiart  Tkk 
plaaa  felt  tha  ahaka  aC  tba  niaH^feiy  aaaataly^  janaawiffb  thala  faaal 
paat  of  tba  bauaaa  M  Iqp  k.  Tha  iababltaata  aaar  apaA  aboy^  tbai^ 
and  aomafomaar  ahakaa,  bad  anotbat  paagnaitick^  tba  ivfaa  UM 
laai  canaiag  aa  Ihe  pka^  wbiab  inflaaBCtd  a  apnaidranhle  tnrr 
ber  of  them  to  leave  the  town  upon  the  nldUi  at  ufghu  Thaaa  Wit 
m^l^aaatla^  wUffb  alao4  upaaa  riaing  gNPa^  ahaat;  ttao  wHea 
lton>  Lnachela,  aaid  aa  hate  baas  boik  hytha  Rainana^  iialhll  liwaa  af 
thb  PMMck  waT^.  Thk  aaate  was*  m  the  «ev  a€  tha  IMMfiba  af 
Luoahaia.  awaHaaiadap  ia  a  moment^  aaid  sai  vaanaMot  iNMlJHa 
waa  to  be  aeen  where  it  stood ;  bni,  instead  thereof,  tbene  guahil 
itp.  a  paodigfcaaa  yiantily  af  wataf%  aMd^  toaibar  hiMr%Mihup 
averfaoMidamblahkewfaata  tha  caalla  bail alfod^  Soth^iiiia 
ia  tboafiUghUbl  alew  a«thiaxaatit^a  baiag  aaaalaaMi  tb^  maoa 
Ibaa^  tba  half  aftbapaapla  afthi'tavooiaatbair  irafiky.  tabavMif 
iladthetoMii]poDai||htthemi&  Ike  leat  «f  tbc^  ^mb».  a»4 iab^ 
bftanlawavauttaflsrdeataoyadoii  AaeilMmUh^  MknwyAamra* 
auina  natbingbnivaal  bai^af  nAhiah  iritaia  tba  taa»  SnMrir 
ataodi  Laachala  Midbt  paahablp  contaki  tMth<miMdt  prapbfc 
IrilaKof  Mat  tha  bdf  are  deaHroped^ 

Plrionia^aaanFpaet^HttiataanH  wy  valt  baak^,  «i4aBik«ml 
wkb  anaaftha  baavliiaiaal  abarahes  in  titm  iihalr  tahwd^  Mb«•^ 
teral  shakes,  of  which  those  of  tha  niathaad  nlawiiaHbi  ^pata.tha 


masl'tembla.  Ifta  ckatak  waar  ahatlatad  lOi  %  tbnaiKrfb  phAea; 
aii^tbe^hMMwaaoii'lliaahmatlatfatawkdbwii^  whiabibiab  «h# 
Mgh  ahar  tapieoaa»  MAanvkaAtaidaalhjiettatfatacrlambiai 
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pl«r  Wkk  Ae  fritftt  that  wm  nying  masf.  TImm  ww  litlk  oAer 
AuBHige^biifeniPaltiiia ;  nml  of  the  people  htviiig  betaken  Ihcni- 
•ritet  to  the  Mds»  upon  the  a^idcBt  ibatbefd  the  4mne  of  the 
€lwfdi :  m  thatthe  loss  baa  notbten  ao  greet,. neither  m  the  fall  of 
beiMa>  nor  dteth  of  peepky  m  Pkl^ie^  ■•  it  waa  in  meal  ethoa 
iomia  ebantt  ia.  * . 

BeeWno,  e  oonaMeraMe  rvlbgey  eaeaped  Tory  nearaa  weH  ealbe 
teiTftofPeloeie,  tneat of  tbetoaaet being  thfivwn dove  i  hntaMree 
any  ef  the  people  kflladi  th»u|i^ManenMiGiibruiacd, 

Scodia,  a  burgh,  aboat  the  bigoeaa  of  tlw  otheMTM  groally  fhiH 
tai  «n  abe  eketeatihr  andafcoet  one  hnwdred  and  fifty  paepte  IcBbd 
bjr tfae  Ml  eftbe  elnei^  m the  tkne  of  HM.  Wiymtamkef 
tbia  village,  there  was  a  labe  abovt  tercrmileaabfel^  aanl  vely  deep^ 
Tbeabe&e  of  tbeeantli  araa  aeen  cleerfy  tooocnaion  the  lemeniif  of 
the  wmer  oflbe  Mca,  ao  that  k  waa  dry  for  aomepaoAa  retad  Um 
^mrnhh  Bm  ae  alfiage  wea  fbeeftctof  tbeiMie  of  tbe  aleMi«li 
npeiattaia  lek^  that  near  Ibe  midat  of  »t,  thnra  opened  a  iitfl 
ebnnaiY  iHiiak  aarattDired  np  dk  Ihe  wafcer,.andleft  the  trbole  oIhhii* 
nehdiylaild^  wnich  cwiiCfMiev  an. 

AmaOmt  TiKage,  eelled  ChhrrRnenta,  bed  yet  m  wewi  tea  The 
AiriareflhefihiCkahettefedtiM  famnaa  ^  bnt  thm  of  the  eieventk 
^NHtnmad  tbam  eltogetlwrt  and  bnrled  tbe  Mmbilenta  m  Ibeii 
Miiii^  wfaiab  weae  cenif«ted  tn  be  betweaft  4bfeai  and  fbnr 


wna  lefnaidiiibly  ahnket^  hetb  en  tbe  elevandi  and 
ninth ;  bat  the  only  loaa  of  the  pepple  was  of  about  two  huadred 
Ant  flHkkMo  tbr  eaade»  alanding  npaai  afr  enkience  fi>r  aheller, 
«h»  wem  wkb  tiMicnaila  itairify  hneied  hi  the  grandd>  nnd  the 
ptaccwinaeitatoadivneiW'apoe^efwnMreifaMnialktaaaek      > 

Ttebeentifiatanwafel  Viachav  amiefweM  a  fettnne  liketbntef 
CSatnnen.  Scnvee  mf  plnar  aeenMd  anaee  aeouae  fipona  sueli  aeel' 
*mmmmk^  *»r it  la^  on  nfinng bill,  made  np  of  notbing  hMI 
bnafcaa  alaijaay  of  Ar  nflbnur  of  meaMe;  pel,  on  themnithy  and 
anmef  dnya  befne^  M  Mt  aevendahadun^  wbidk^didnd  pm  dnme^^ 
W  feaanai  eftba  boMiinv  being  nil  of  atone.  Hew«i«r,.  tbe  iab4* 
MnateiegiiiaaiMfthnwent,  and  aaaat  ef  ther  people  of  cfunUtv 
aai*  finllion  anmt  onael  taim^  end  settled  theaaaaleas  in  tenia  upon 
the  bill  above  the  town ;  but,  thinking  the  hnoaad  iroa  <aref,  ae  flnd« 
inf  no  iMiea  nStlaer  laoth,  tliof  tetuHaad  home  on  the  eleiMtith 
in.tka  myinhit»  end  wMm  sonnr  benm  tfaaaaaftar^  they  aaal  the 
lnMitaenravauewndnpi«  Ibe  iafaabiianiB  taeanieeheMd  to*  anemft 
tntftaae  tkinannd  nan  liMidaan  aanlav 

tkt  Inage  aWage  of  Median^  cnntnining  abneiene^th  Jnsand  fene> 
bwndied  pnaple,'  mm  ai^anddan^earallafwdl  np  e*  *a  ninth/  that 
M^mte  paMaeaenped>  and  it  waa  indeed  tbe  tfnly  piaen  of  the 
wiMniabnni^  tlmtraeelaed  ndt  ili  JUtaninby  tbe  ahafce  of  the  eU- 
IkinaMnetiknfcBl^tfaM  tbm  Medlcai  baebeeai  Ui4  iil 
fUdN»^  Ibr  vaithift  llMN'bmidnBdj^enraii^ifcletf  tweee 

iHaentf  tiMgh^tilhaMer^  An  people  #ai»ellliih^bappr^ 
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WitHin  two  miles  of  this  plaqe,  tbere  nins  a  small  river  along  « 
▼ery -narrow  and  fruitful  valley,  which  in  some placesadmttsof  high 
cataracts,  through  the  great  inequality  of  the  channel.  By  the 
shake  of  the  eleventh,  there  is  a  bill  thrown  over,  or  rather  athwart 
one  of  these  cataracts,  for  about  twenty  paces  breadth,  so  thattn 
that  place,  the  river  is  not  to  be  seen,  but  creeps  under  the  bill, 
and  comes  out  again  in  its  own  ordinary  channel  below.  The  same 
accident  has  happened  to  several  rivulets  in  Sicily ;  the  earth  being 
torn  from  the  brink,  and  thrown  over  the  rivulet,  as  it  Were,  in 
form  of  a  vault,  or  natural  bridge. 

The  village  Btsenti  felt  all  the  shakes  that  happened,  but  received 
no  other  damage  than  the  fall  of  some  of  the  houses,  and  the  bruis^ 
ing  to  death  of  about  a  hundred  persons. 

Francofonte,  a  very  pretty  town,  and  well  inhabited,  but  built 
most  of  timber,  received  little  damage  by  the  earthquake,  though  it 
shook  down  some  houses;  but  what  the  earthquake  did  not,  the 
lightning  and  thunder  did:  for  never  was  there  seen  to  terrible  a 
storm  of  both  these  last,  than  Francofonte  felt  for  three  days  toge-- 
ther.  The  spire  of  the  steeple,  which  was  built  of  wood,  and  co- 
vered with  leiid,  was  burnt  dotvn;  and  the  nunnery  of  the  Carme- 
lites was  almost  utterly  destroyed,  and  that  so  suddenly,  that  five  of 
the  nuns  were  stifled  to  death  in  their  beds.  If  the  wind  had  been 
high,  as  it  was  not,  certainly  the  whole  town  had  been  burnt  to 
ashes;  but  by  reason  of  the  calmness  of  the  wind,  and  the  care  of 
the  inhabitants,  there  were  not  above  twelve  or  fourteen  houses 
burnt. 

Carlontini,  a  town  of  good  trade,  and  very  well  inhabited,  w&b 
greatly  shaken  on  the  ninth,  several  houses  being  thrown  down,* 
and  the  people  buried  in  their  ruins.  On  the  tenth,  the  bishop  and 
magistrates  exhorted  the  inhabitants  to  remove  out  of  the  town  to 
the  fields,  for  even  then  were  some  small  tremblings  of  the  earth 
felt  almost  every  half  hour.  The  people  began  to  get  out  of  town 
on  the  tenth,  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  most  were 
gone  with  the  best  things  they  could  carry  with  them ;  when  the 
shake  of  the  eleventh  overturned  the  whole  town  in  a  moment,  with 
what  remained  of  the  inhabitants.  The  place  might  contain  about 
four  thousand  people,  and,  it  is  thought,  about  a  sixth  part  have 
perished  in  the  earthquake.^ 

There  scarce  can  be  found  in  any  p^rt  of  the  world  a  more  beau* 
tiful  town  than  Ragusa:  its-situation,  buildings,  churches,  monas* 
teriea,  and  territories  about  it,  corobine  to  make  it  a  sort  of  ter<« 
restrial  paradise.  It  fdt  a  great  many  small  shakings  on  the  eighth, 
v^ith  a  mighty  tempest  of  lightning  and  thunder.  The  shake  of  the 
ninth  did  some,  but  no  gvfft  hurt ;  but  that  of  the  eleventh  over- 
turned the  town -house,  a  very  superb  edifice,  two  churches,  and  a 
great  many  bouses.  One  street,  the  biggest  of  the  town,  and  in- 
habited by  the  best  merchants  and  tradesmen  of  the  place,  wa» 
overwhelmed  in  less  than  the  second  of  a  minute,  .the  earth  sinking' 
down,  and  leaving  avast  chasm  where  the  street  was.  One  of  the. 
qbiirchep  sunk  after  the  manaerthe  street  had  done»  bntAe  other.- 
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Ml  down.  It  ia  not  yet  known  how  many  people  perished  in  Ra- 
gusa ;  but  i)ie  least  calculation  that  has  been  made  of  them,  amoUnta 
to  eight  thousand  soulsy  of  whom  tEe  citizens  ^of  the  best  quality 
make  up  a. great  part  of*  the  number.  There  are  to  be  seen  ffom 
thf^briiUc  of  the  chasm  I  mentioned,  the  tops  of  some  of  the  houaea, 
a  great  way  below  the  superfice  of  the  ground  ;^  and  out  of  this  ca- 
vil y.  there  oomes  a  sulphureous  smell,  like  to  choak  any  body  that 
comes  near  it.  One  of  the  churches  that  are  ruined  was  that  of 
Sancta  Barbara,  famous  through  all  Sicily,  for  the  miracles  done 
at  the  ahrine  of  that  saintj  and  in  which  was  some  of  the  best 
seulpturej  espi^ially  that  of  the  altar-piece,  that  could  be  seen  in 
any  place  of  the  christian  world. 

The  town  of  Scodia  felt  the  shakes  of  the  ninth  and  eleventh,  as 
fiercely  aaany.    Yet,  which  was  strange,  the  towir  itself  received 
no  damage ;  but  the  bishop's  palace,  a  very  beautiful  and  new  buil- 
dings was  overturued  on  the  ninth,  and  about  twenty-four  persona 
perished  in.  its  ruioa.    The  bishop  had  not  gone  out  but  an  hour 
before,  having  held*  a  meeting  of  his  diocese  in  the  chapel  of  his 
palace  in  the  morning,   so  that  he  and  they  were  all  saved. 
.    Specafumo,  a  town  of  a  considerable  bigness,  lying  on  the  south 
side  of  a  hill,  all  planted  with  vineyards,  and  very  well  inhabited, 
fell  under  the  common  calamity.    The  shake  of  the  ninth  did  it 
but, little  hurt,  only  the  convent  of  the  Capuchins  was  destroyed; 
but  all  the  tenth,  from  morning  till  night,  there  never  ,was  heard 
so  violent  a  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning,  as  if  heaven  and  earth 
had  been  mixing  together.    By  the  lightning,  the  town-house,  a 
very  regular  building,  was  burnt  down  to  the  ground,  with  several 
other  houses.    Some  few  of  the  inhabitants  fled  out  of  the  town  on 
the  tenth  at  night,  and  so  escaped  the  destruction  th^t  befel  the 
rest  upon  the  deventh.     That  shake  brought  over  the  whole  town 
in  a  moment's  time ;  and  there  now  remains  nothing  but  vast  heaps 
~of  rubbish  where  Specafumo  stood.     To  the  south  side  of  the 
town,  about  a  mile,  there  lies  a  very  pleasant  fresh  water  lake, 
aboundii;!g  with  fish,  which  now  is  almost  all  dry  land  ;  only  what 
water  remains  in  one  end  of  it,  is  of  a  brinish  tast^,  and  of  a  black 
edour^  the  fish  being  all  dead  on  the  shore.     It  is  remarked  by  the 
peasants  that  live  on  the  hills  about  this  town,  that  the  thunder  . 
and  lightning  which  happened  on  the  tenth,  has  so  far  burnt  all 
.the  vines,  that  they  expect  no  grapes  to  grow  on  them  next  year: 
not  only  so,  but  they  smell  a  sort  of  sulphureous  smell,  and  feel  a 
'  .kind  of  a  bituminous  dew  upon  the  ground  all  thereabout.    The 
people  that  perished  in  Specafumo,  are  computed  to  amount  to 
three  thousand  five  hundred  at  least>  there  being  about  three  hun- 
dred only  that>  saved  themselves  l^  a  timely  flight  the  day  before. 

Sicily  XQuld  not  bra^  of  a  better  built  town,  and  a  place  of 
better  trade,  considering  its*  distance  from  the  sea,  than  the  town 
.of  Scichilo  was.  This  place  seemed  to  be  designed  by  nature  to 
fall  by  an  earthquake,  for  within  these  fifly  years,  it  has  been  in 
^zard  eight  times.  Five  years  ago  it  had  a  very  considerable 
abake,'  which  damaged  several  of  the  houses,  and  overturned  a 
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ehuroh  deXcated  to  St.  Soeh.  But  M  thk  vhiB  Bothini^  to  wImI 
Wfel  it  in  this  last  ear^quake.  The  trembling  ef  the  eailli  began 
tp  be  felt  on  the  eighth  at  night,  and  within  twenty-four  houn 
tint,  there  suceeeded  above  twenty  shakes  one  after  anether,  the 
laat  fttiil  exceeding  the  ftrst  in  violenee.  At  last,  the  shake  of  the 
eleventh,  instead  of  overturning  the  town,  as  in  most  otlier  plaees, 
the  enrth  here  sunk  dewn^  and  in  less  than  two  inoniebts,  the  town 
▼anithed  out  of  sight.  In  its  roosi,  there  is  now  a  stinking  pool  of 
water,  where  thc^  dome  of  the  cfaureh  of  St.  Stephen,  witn  a  part 
of  the  steeple  of  St.  Salvator,  stands  abore  the  water.  It  is  thought 
there  was  no  one  saved  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  pleasant  town ; 
and  they  were  calculated  to  be  ^bout  the  number  of  six  or  seven 
thousand  souk. 

There  stood  a  very  strong  castle,  built  after  the  Gochick  fllshjon, 
on  the  east  side'  of  the  town,  belonging  to  tbe  family  of  Gantelmi ; 
it  is  now  all  in  heaps,  and  about  thirty  people  buried  alive  in  them. 

Cefamero,  a  village^  containing  about  two  hundred  houses,  and 
seated  on  a  rising  ground,  was  much  shaken  on  the  eighth,  ninth, 
and  tenth ;  but  the  shake  of  the  eleventh  overturned  die  church, 
whither  most  of  the  pemple  had  fled  Ibr  shelter,  and  to  implorn  the 
aid  of  St.  Catharine  of  Sienna,  whose  chapel  there  was  held  in  the 
greatest  reverence ;  they  were  all  crushed  to  death  wiHi  the  Ml  of 
the  roof,  being  of  lead,  and  little  other  damage  done  in  the  vilhge 
itseH  It  is  thought  there  were  near  two  hundred  people  periahed 
in  the  ehurch,  and  about  twenty  in  tbe  vittage. 

Sainto  Croee,  another  villageA  somethinff  bigger  than  Ocfaftiero, 
WM  as  ill  shaken  as  ,the  other,  though  Uiere  were  not  so  many 
people  killed.  The  church  here  stands  intire,  and  only  the  houses 
that  were  made  of  timber  have  liuflfered,  and,  in  them,  heur  a 
hundred  of  the  inhabitants,  the  rest  having  fled  to  the  fields  without 
the  town. 

Tbe  little  town  of  Giamontano  was  greatly  shaken  on  the  ele- 
venth, that  whole  quarter,  that  lay  nearest  the  river,  bein^  quite 
overturned,  and  all  the  people  killed ;  the  rest  of  tbe  town  escaped, 
only  a  smaQ  hospital,  near  the  sQUth  gate,  wns  sunk  into  the  ground, 
with  the  people  in  it,  which  might  i^mount  to  ferty.  Ihose  that 
perished  in  the  quarter  nearest  the  river,  were  about  three  bno^^ed 
and  Mf  souls. 

The  tower  ef  Licodia.  underwent  verv  near  the  same  fate.  All 
the  houses  of  timber  were  overwhelmeo  by  the  shake  of  the  c^e^^ 
venth,  and  in  them  about  three  hundred  c^  the  inhabitants.  The 
housed  of  stone  stand  yet,  though  much  shattered*  and  tbe  doQ>e 
of  the  ehurch  was  burnt  down  by  lightning  the  day  before^  There 
ia  one  thing  more  rem^rk^ble  thllen  out  near  this  town  i  about  a 
mite  and  a  half  from  it,  there  is  a  pretty  high  steep  hill,,  famous  for 
pine  trees  of  a  vast  bi^icss,  that  grow  upon  it:  the  lightnilig  and 
Aunder  has  burnt  down  and  Qcorcbed  mo^t  of  those  trees,  and  on 
th^  top  of  the  bill  there  is  a  vukano  opened,  out  of  which  there  at- 
eends  constantly  a  very  thick  smoke,  which  is  the  more  strange,  fo 
that  there  was  no  such  thmg  beard  of  in  that  part  of  Sictty  heftre- 
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fbA  «r  tw%  cfauiicbM  Ml  tli«  9tinkK%  l&e  timA  «C<litiD<  ierfta«<  Mwijr 
^  tbis  hotttte  d(f  Uie  towti  Wert  iMrmiirnad'  M  thte  eteimi^,  to^tw 
irltti  twd  CMitetiU ;  tnd  tMnietktly  thM  «f  tbfe  MiniAs^  trbttt 
irnfe  kept  8t  Petitfi  iieti  iM  HrhieU  be  to^k  thttt  trMt  qwrntny  «r 
IMi  tDMiitloiieii  id  the  f/oi^h  By  th«  fkll  vT  the  bouMg  iftd 
cUurches,  there  perished  in  all  about  two  tlMmMad  pwpYti  wbitwr 
m&n  tlMii  tb«  Mf  A^  by  tte  Ml  ^f  tb«  t¥ro  ^burclMft. 

La  MotCki  ii  vllla^i  tii«  iiMt  Anaooh  «f  the  w^ole  talaiid^  niid  tte  * 
ordinary  tttifemeAl  in  tb«  auoioier  Umt  4f  tba  «itiaehl  df  Patenn^ 
was  totally  overturned  on  the  ninth,  and  now  there  remains  no 
▼eatige  of  it,  a  salt  ppol  succeeding  in  its  place.    The  inhabitants 
were  reckoned  to  be  about  two  hundred  peddle. 

The  laat  place  of  Sicily  I  shall  name,  that  £elt  this  earthquake* 
waa  Messina,  a  city  of  great  trade,  superb  buildings,  and  great 
ri«be».  The  shake  of  the  Bintb  waa  here  Mt  so  seni^blyi  iheA  it' 
struck  a  terror  into  the  iobabitauts,  an<i  more  tfaan  faaff  m  them 
forsook  the  city,  and  betook  thefftsilves  to  the  fields.  Those  that 
remained  b^laok  tbeaaaelTcs  to  their  chTotioB%  aad  all  the  churches 
were  thronged  with  the  multitudes  of  people,  young  and  old,  that 
flodwd  t»  lh«A.  The  aretibirtRy^  of  MeasiHa  had  Mderad  Mppiy. 
eight  hoittft^  pttym  to  be  said  tfUroajjflt  tbt  ithdit  tity,  aftd  several 
relicka  to  be  carried  in  proceasio»|  to  appease  the  wrath  of  Heaven. 
On  the -eleventh,  the  whole  city  was  so  terribly  shaken,  that  twenty- 

sht  palaces  w^fe  otertdrfied,  and  a  gte^t  nrany  vt  itr^  thhft^ 

hoQses,  Every  body  expected  tftillttedfate  death,  and,  in  vast  mul- 
titudes, run  to  the  cathedral,  where  the  archbishop  of  Afteina 
^iMA^/«n*d  #*id  iifAs«,  and  ilMftgftai'  gme  absMutiM,  ajs  did  lA 
ife«  pMiCa  thfMig^  tht  NA  of  tife  elcy  by  tlie  aitbMalwip'v  cdfll- 
iMnd.  Aftet  Abaaiuiiotk  gH««,  «ftry  btdy  tnade  <ba  beat-  af  tiM 
waiy  tlf«y  «iMild  t<»  eacufia  tmt^  iJUte  oaamiin  dang«r#  and  ttnaol 
tlaaftailiw  t^  fta  Md^,  whe#fe  Hiay  wcm  nat  «at  of  laatttfd  timigli 
Ike  vMelNfC  «r  Ihf  tiiandatr  lighiMtog'^  tnd  rai«,  tbftt  cMCiMad 
ttlMtf  diy»  tagHkur.  Tim  Mittbiinof^  f^tkiftS  vHb  thcr  IM,  mi,  m 
IM,  tH^  t>aiipfe  A\d  HA  np  Mffl#t*  fMact  ibett  fMa  tiba  M#flaa 
<ir  IKtf  w^Mb«f .  fb^re  at«  ban  fisw  f^^pte  MM  in  MiMiapa^  bad 
mM  «f  Ate  «lMr^«a  itfe  ribuMfed  adare  a«  kw/  and  tin  obaqplal  of 
tkcf  iiirdhbMio]^a  pfliteAe  o^avftMicotf 

TMa  iBrttb^' aMke  of  dod  woo  not  ottly  oh>  the  land,  bid  w«i 
Ml  oM  00  ffie  tfe*^  f Oif  setKora)  Mfs  mA  sifiiMer  f aaaalB  WoiW 
drowned  M  tthti^f  fh»  eoiM  of  Ihte  Momd,-  attdefoii  tw  iMilioitrf^  by 
dte  ttolohf  afitatkm  <)f  tb«  wote#.  HeMber  waa  cberar  e«of  scteii  aw 
high,  and  so  impetuous  a  tide  as  that  of  the  tenth,  being  idiovA 
tliwo  fctf  Mglier  \i6t  tfmi  fWrW/  tbow  mH  was  bearr*  of  botarOL 

lo  Aort,  A  jdMte  aatoAisbii^  ar  dtim$  tna^rsaA,  or  o  mordoMk 
doitMMiro»,  wao  nev^i  I110W1I4  A*d  Aclly^  tbot  waa  oti^  af  Ibt 
WoiMallesi,  fia^eM,  MdHnMblNat  lahmds  iti  tto  i^oild/  k  nim  n 
Mafr  of  mMbiib^  aiid  «  contifiif«d  daooMdon. 

R  #)nO|MiMbro  10  iMte  «r  ^Miptt«aiiaii  oftbo  fnmioiM iMaa  o# 
inaiieyy]M0ytlft«ihfir,B<MMa^iidliRida,  IfMqriMfcKly  bifcd^ 
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puted  to  at  least  six  millions  of  ducats ;  and  it  will  take  an  ag«  U»  re- 
pair the  damages  it  has  made.  The  number  of  the  inhabkants  that 
perished  in  this  afirightful  calamity,  may  be  safely  reckoned  to 
come  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  souls,  over  and^above  a 
▼ast  number  bruised  by  the  fall  of  churches  and  bouses,  whereof 
many  are  dead  since,^  and  some  continue  yet  in  hazard,  which  may 
amount  to  twenty  thousand  more. 

This  terrible  earthquake  has  communicated  itself.to  the  isliajid 
of  Maltha  on  the  one  side,  and  to  Calabria  on  the  other.;  and  the 
desolations  it  has  made,  in  both  those  places,  are  very  great.  .        \ 
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T^  the  Right  Honourable  Thomas  Barl  of  Stamford^  Lord  Graj^  oj 

Grooby,  S^c  .      ,  \,  \^ 

MY  LOBO, 

npHE  design  of  this  treatise  being  oDly  to  inspire  the  English 
-''  nation  with  a  greater  love  of  their  liberties^  by  reprea^nting, 
in  its  true  colours,  the  miserable  slavery  to  which  France  i^,  le* 
duced>  ii  could  not  pn^rly  be  addressed  to.  any  other,  tban  to  a 
publick  assertor  of  the  publick  liberty.  But,  aaiongst  the  aeyersl 
competitors  for  that  glorious  title,  I  think  I  may  with  justice  saji 
no  person  has  so.  good  a  claim  to  it  as  your  lordship:,  yoi^r  being 
committed  to  the  Tower,  and  a  scaffold  /erected  for  your  tryal,  aiy^ 
demonstrations  that  they,  who  then  conspired  the  ruin  of  England^ 
looked  upon  your  lordship. as  a  principal  bulwark  that  obajLn]^:ted 
their  design ;  and  therefore  did  their  utmost  to  remove  you,  in  order 
to  their  farther  progress.  Your  lordship's  sufferings,  for  the  na- 
tion's safety,  intitled  you  to  the  general  thanks  of  the  kingdom  i 
though,  I  must  not  say,  your  lordship  was  the  only  noUeinan  thai 
was  struck  at  by  the  persecution  (not  to  say  tyranny)  of  those 
times. 

But  whosoever  recalls  to  mind  the  transactions  of  I6884  musl^* 
withal,  remember  the  important  services  wherewith  you  signalised 
yourself,  for  the  rescue  01  this  nation.  You,  my  lord,  amongst  the 
illustrious  undertakers,  durst  shew  a  good  example,  by  appearing 
the  first  in  arms,  and  displaying,  in  open  field,  the  cdburs  of  li* 
berty,  thereby- giving  life  to  that  famous,  but  languishing,  associa- 
tion, when  it  h^  been  almost  cast  away  in  a  storm  at  ^a. 
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1^119  is  a.  glorious  circumstance^  and,  must  be  allowed,  peculiar 
to  your  lordabip. 

Tbefe  are  fome  persons  in  the  world,  who  appear  very  zealous 
for  their  country,  and  for  their  princes ;  and  yet  have  been  so 
unhappy»  as  not  to  escape  the  prejudices  of  haying  their  zeal  been 
thought  to  have  chiefly  centered  on  their  private  interests.  What 
your  lordship  has  done,  leaves  uo  room  for  any  such  suspicion; 
for  nothing  can  be  found  more  disinterested. 

You  have  vigorously  asserted  the  right  of  your  country,  and  as 
vigorously  ej^uressed  your  zeal  to  their  majesties,  in  contributing 
'  so  much  to  the  placing  the  crown  on  their  heads,  and  afterwards, 
your  fidelity,  in  that  great  share  which  it  is  well  known  your  lord- 
ship had  in  its  further  settlement,  by  the  recognition  btIL 

You  have  Idone  all  to  an  eminent  degree,  and  all  this  too  at  your 
own  expence :  foo  hitherto,  your  great  and  noble  services  have  only 
been  their  own  reward. 

What  1  have  as  yet  mentioned,  concerning  your  lordship,  has . 
been  only  with  relation  to  publick  affairs,  and  the  service  of  their 
present  majesties ;  hut  what  could  I  not  say  of  those  shining  qua* 
lilies  and  virtues  which  are  conspicuous  in  your  lordship,  and 
render  you  eminpitly  valuable  to  all  those  who  have  the  honour  of 
being  pepopally  acquainted  with  you  ? 

These  are  particulars  I  could  easily  enlai^e  upon,  without  f^^r* 
i|ig  any  other,  centre  than  that  of  your  own  modesty,  which  1  am 
unwiiui^g  tn  offend  ;  but  justice  obliges  me,  at  least,  to  say,  that 
what  youtr  lordship  has  performed  for  the  publick,  deserveth  the 
gxatitu4e  that  distinguished  the  first  age  of  the  Koman  common^ 
wealth  ;  and  will  be  admired,  so  long  as  people  retain  any  sense  o% 
and  love  for  liberty^ 

The^e^  my  lord,  must  needs  be  the  sentiments  of  all  true  £i|g* 
lishmen  ;  since,  even  natives  of  other  countries  are  charmed  with 
so  extraordinary  a  merit,  for  which  I  cannot  but  express  the  greatest 
veneration,  though  J  was  bom  and  bred  up  in  a  country  wholly  in- 
fected with  servitude.  Wherefore,  upon  so  just  an  occasion,  I 
thought  it  my  duty,  as  it  is  my  ambition,  to  profess  myself,  with 
an  imaginable  respect  and  sincerity; 

My  lord, 

Your  lordship's  most  humble 
.    '  And  most  obedient  servant. 

HOW  very  great  the  tyranny  is,  that  the  French  king  exercises 
over  his  subjects,  I  hope  this  English  nation,  in  general,  are  not  to 
learn  now ;  because  so  ihany  learned  pens  have,  in  their  various 
excellent  ways  of  writing,  endeavoured  to  acquaint  all  the  world" 
with  it.  This  I  must  confess ;  but  yet,  at  the  same  time,  I  cannot 
foibear  to  say,  that,  in  my  opinion,  none  of  those  admirable  authors 
have  Irit  upon  the  true  turn  of  it.  For  though  it  is  plain  and  ma- 
nrifest,  that  the  FVench  king  could  never  have  built  so  many  beau- 
tHbl  and\coslh|r  palaces,  never  have  bought  so  many  towns,  cor- 
rupted and  bribed  into  his  interests  so  many  men  in  all  the  couru 
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of  Bnrope,  and  kept  such  nunaerous  armies  as  he  has  id  pay,  with- 
out vast  iums  of  money ;  and  that  that  money  could  be  no  other 
than  the  Mood  and  sweat  of  his  people :  yet,  in  my  jiidpnent,  such 
a  consequence,  how  natural  and  plain  soever  it  be  in  itself,  is  not 
fitted  lor  all  capacities.  This  very  consideration  alone  has  oUigiiM 
me  to  lake  another  method ;  and,  that  I  mav  the  better  contince 
all  men  of  die  excessive  tyramiy  of  Lewis  XIV.  I  will  not  make 
use  of  the  pathetical  figures  of  rhetoriek,  but  only  set  before  the 
eyes  of  this  nation  a  compendions  history  of  the  taxes,  which  the 
French  king's  subjects  are  ferced  to  pay  to  their  insalting  maater ; 
and,  if  I  am  not  extremely  mistaken,  tne^  will  five  us  a  tnke  and 
impartial  idea  of  the  gentleness  of  the  French  government,  ^HfMeh 
is  so  much  talked  of,  and  so  much  admired  by  Uie  enemies  of  the 
felicity  of  England. 

Though  the  execution  of  my  design  may  seem  at  firit  pnstty 
easy,  yet,  when  it  is  narrowly  and  thoroughly  examined  into,  it  wife 
be  found  attended  with  innumerable  difficulties;  and,  I  dare  say, 
that  the  matter  I  design  to  bandHe  now,  is  not  only  an  original,  but 
also  a  very  dark  mystery;  almost  impenetrable  to  strafigers,  and 
much  unknown  to  the  greatest  part  of  Frenchmen  themaAves,  It 
is  not  then  to  be  expected,  that  I  sbonld  be  nicdy  exact  in  every 
particular ;  that  is  what  I  dare  not  promise :  hot  what  I  engage 
myself  to  do  is,  to  advance  nothing  in  these  papets,  but  what  shall 
be  most  certainly  true,  and  whidi  I  have  set  down,  as  they  have 
oceurred^to  my  mind,  without  having  any  regard  to  the  atttic|aity 
of  the  taxes  I  speak  of.  Another  difficidty  which  has  heem  iiisu* 
pendile  to  me,  is  a  genoine  translation  of  the  names  which  the 
Ftendi  have  given  to  those  imposTtions :  for,  as  England  has  al- 
ways vigorously  preserved  her  liberties,  the  very  wcrdn  which  et> 
press  the  servitude  and  slavery  of  other  nations,  are  wanting  in  her 
language.  O  fortunate  ishind  I  mayest  thou  for  evef  continue  hi 
that  happy  ignorance. 

ARTfCLS  I.     Of  the  Tailie. 

THE  tailie  is  a  tax  or  subsidy,  which  was-  i<M-merfy  grauted  to 
the  kings  of  France,  by  the  three  estates  of  the  kingdom,  upon 
some  cxtraordiMary  and  emevgenl  occasions :  but,  in  process  of 
time,  it  became  a  tax  jure  dkino,  and  was  continued  in  liuccession 
by  arbitrary  power.  Lewis  the  eleventh,  who  was  the  first  that 
openly  invaded  tlie  liberties  of  hia  subjects,  was  also  the  fliat  that 
vaised  this  ftax  withottt  the  consent  of  the  three  estatea;  and  who 
made  it  suceessiae  likewise.  The  taiSs  ia  threefoldt;  vix.  real, 
l^efSMi^  a»d  aaixedb  Beal  ia^  when  it  is  only  imposed  upon  kmds» 
as  in  some  parts  of  the  provisce  of  Guienne,  wheie  a  man  must 
pay  a  certain  sum  to  the  king  for  every  acte  of  land  ha  ia  w* 
sessed  of.  Personal  is,  when  it  ia  assessed  upon  any  pencmal  ea* 
tate;  that  is,,  among  the  Wrtach,  die  waoey  tfaatamaniasajp* 
poatd  to  haveitthts  own  hands,  or  to  be  wotthin  land0,r  and  botiMV, 
iir  hia  ittdnstejfi,  aet»  oi^  ability,  to  gat  money,    lafdy;  tha  taiatA 
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if  to  defkottkiated,  beoaiute  in  tOBM  ^rln  of  that  kingdom  tbeltndi 
tit  net  only  wsieMed  to  much  p«r  tere^  bat  the  proprietor  betides 
is  taxed  ibr  bit  money,  art,  and  alrilitj.  Thit  esfNanation  L  tiioogbt 
necetsary  for  the  better  underitaiidiDg  of  my  subject 

The  real  taille,  tboug^k  ? ery  burlbentomey  yet,  hofrerer,  it  it  the 
least  b^ty  upon  the  people :  for,  if  a  man  bat  but  Ibrty  acres  eC 
knd,  he  eannet  be  assessed  for  fifty ;  whereat,  in  all  pmvtncet  of 
France,  except  Ouienne,  the  taille  being  erery  where  personal,  or 
nixtd^  a  man  it  nstested  for  what  be  has,  and  tor  what  be  bat  not, 
that  being  at  the  discretion  of  the  intendants  of  the  profinces,  or 
some  other  officer,  caHed  Eleus,  who  are  only  appointed  for 
tiiose  things.  Henoe  it  comes  to  pass  abundance  of  people  are 
sssestcd  much  more  than  what  their  yearly  rent  is  reaUv  worth; 
and  a  coMer,  or  other  poor  fellow^  that  hath  nothing  in  liie  world 
to  Hre  OB  but  the  benefit  of  hit  arms,  thaM  yet,  notwithstanding, 
be  taxed  four  or  fire  crowns  a  year.  Were  it  not  beyond  my  de- 
sign, I  eouM  easily  give  you  many  instances  of  the  extreme  bea- 
▼rnesi  of  thit  tax ;  but,  Ibr  brevity  sake,  I  shall  content  myself 
with  this:  that  a  bal[er,  of  Oonesse  near  Paris,  was  assessed  for 
hit  personal  estate,. though  he  had  not  an  inch  of  land,  twelve 
hundred  French  crowns  a  year;  that  is^  two  hundred  seventy 
pounds  sterlmg.  Tliis  is  a  pattern  by  which  we  may  readily  judge 
of  the  whole  piece. 

To  say  poaitively  what  the  whole  sum  amounts  to,  that  it  im- 
Boted  upon  the  kingdom  for  thit  taille,  it  it  in  a  manner  impottible ; 
lor  the  French  king  does  increase  or  diminish  it,  according  as  bt 
hhnself  pleaseth;  that  is  to  say,  accor^^ng  to  the  expencet  he  sees 
himself  obliged  to  be  at.  Anno  |684,  when  I  was  in  France,  tl^ 
laid  turn  amounted  to  forty  mtlHont  of  French  livrct,  that  is,  abo^^ 
three  milliont  tterling :  wH  if  we  contider,  ttat  at  that  thne  the 
French  kmg  had  peace  with  all  the  wofld,  we  may  easily  believe 
that  thit  tax  exceedt  now  fifty  milliont  and  above.  How  thit  tax^ 
ii  imposed  and  levied,  aO  inquisitive  persons,  I  hope,  will  be  glad  to 
know;  ahd  therefore,  for  their  satisfaction,  I  will  rdate  it  as 
plainly  as  the  darkness  of  the  matter  will  permit. 

The  king  resolveth  first  in  his  council  what  sum  of  money  is  to  be 
levied  on  his  sirtijects ;  then  commissions  are  issued  forth  to  the 
general  treasurers  of  the  generalities  of  the  lungdmn^  to  give  them, 
power  to  levy  the  sum  agreed  upon.  Hiese  commissions  being 
received,  the  tieaturert  make  a  division  of  the  sum  to  be  levieo) 
proportionable  to  the  extent  of  the  several  elections  under  them; 
which  division,  or  repartitkin.  it  sent  to  the  kxng^  who  thereupon 
amdt  a  commistiott  to  the  officert  of  each  election,  by  which  ^ey 
art  ordeted  and  enabled  to  raise  such  a  sum  in  their  respective 
dblrietSk  'l%ete  officers  meet,  and  make  the  registen  of  taxes, 
wherein  each  town,  borough,  hamlet,  or  parish,  is  assessed.  Each 
narith  has  one  of  those  registers  sent  to  it,  whereupon  the  inha- 
bkaBtt  vuSU  choice  of  one  or  more  of  them  to  raise  the  sdm  as* 
by  the  oficem  of  the  tiection^i  lliese  are  called  collectors^' 
Ih^  tax  each  inhabitant  according  to  his  estate :  but,  though 
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tbey  ace  (Mrbidden  to  do  it  out  of  any,  ill  will  or  nudicey  yet  thejr 
will  «tse  tbeir  friendsj  though  they  cri^h  otfaen^  and.  this  is  the 
cau^.  of  a  great  maoy  mischiefs,  a|ul  of  divers  fafnilies  bein^  ab- 
solutely ruined  by  these  unjust  stewards. 

..  The  kingdom  of  France  being  so  very  great,  it  is  not  forty,  or 
'fifty  millions  tiiat  would  ruin  its  inhabitants*  were  that  sum  but 
equally  shared ;  but,  as  I  have  already  observed^  some  being  eased, 
when  others  are  overcharged,  and  this  misfortune  coming  upon 
every  man  in  his  tuf n,  the  collectors  being  changed  so  every  year* 
it  happens  that  at  last  all  become  poor  and  miserable.  WelU  we 
bave  now  seen  bow  that  tax  is  imposed ;  let  us,  in  the  next  place» 
•ee  bow  it  is  levied.  .  Should  I  say  that  the  manner  of  collecting 
the  taille  is  very  near  as  grievous  as  the  tailli?  it^jelf,  I  should  say 
nothing  but.  what  is  VfBry  true,  though  at  first  it  seems  almost  in- 
credibk.  To  clear  therefore  this  poinjt,  I  shall  observe  to  you  oqly, 
that  the  peof^  being  ^rown  very  poor,  they  cannot  exactly  pay  all 
that  they  are  assessed;  and  upon  iailurq  thereof,  which  ipust  be 
Quarterly,  the  general  receiver  or  treasurer  of  each.eleotion  imme-» 
aiately  sends  an  officer,  called  Porteur  de  contraintc^  or  commis- 
sary, to  quarter  upon  the  collectors  or  inhabitants  of  such  aparish^ 
which  is  so  in  arrear^  with  two  or<  three  men,  whose  pay  amounta 
to  thirteen  or  fourteen  shilliiigs  a  day,  where  they  remain  .till  they 
have  other  orders  from  the  receiver,  which  he  never  grants  but 
upon  full  payment.  And,  though  this  way  of  levying  is  rude  and 
severe,  yet  it  is  very  gentle,  if  compared  with  what  tbey  do  in  some 
provinces  of  France^  where  the  receivers,  instead  of  commissaries, 
make  use  Cjf  soldiers,  whom  they  quarter  at  discretion  upon  those 

5 ho  make  the  least  default  in  payment.    And  this  is  nothijpg  l^ss 
lan  dragooning.     It  is  also  worth  our  remark  to  ob^^'e»  that 
when  an  inhabitant  is  b^ome  so  poor,  as  be  is  utterly  unable  to 
pay  bis  tax,  or  suppose  that  the  collector  should  prove  a  rogue,  and 
^play  away  the  kind's  money,  the  other  inhabitants  are  bound  to 
answer  for  each  of  these  disasters. 

There  are  some  provinces  in  France  tba).  are  not  liable  to  the 
taille;  for  those  of  Burgundy,  Britanny,  and  Languedoc  are  free 
from  it,  at  least  as  to  the  name :  for  truly,  at  the  bottom,  they  pay 
too  as  well  as  the  rest;  but  with  this  only  difference,  that,  instead 
of  taille,  their. subsidy  is  called  don  gratuit,  a  free  gift  of  the  estates 
of  those  provinces.  What  those  of  Burgundy  give,  I  cannot  tell  at 
present ;  but  the  free  gifts  of  Britanny  and  Languedoc  amount 
every  year  to  above  six  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  our  English 
moi^ey.  Those  who  are  not  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  state 
of  France,  will  likely  fall  into  a  great  mistake  at  the  first  reading 
of  this,  and  fancy  to  themselves,  that  the  states  of  those  provinces 
are  like  the  parliament  of  England ;  but,  lest  I  should  give  any 
occasion  for  so  great  an  error,  I  think  it  necessary  to  exfSain  my- 
self. The  truth  is,  that  the  states  of  Languedoc  and  Britanny 
were  formerly  like  those  of  England,  but  now  tbey  are  only  a  sha- 
dow of  what  they  have  been.  They  meet  every  year,  and,  upon 
their  meeting,  the  g<Jvemor  of  the  provinces,  or  some  other  great 
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lord,  demands  from  them^  in  the. name  of  the  king,  three  or  four 
millions  of  livres,  more  or  less,  as  the  king  pleaseth.  His  speech, 
for  the  formality  sake,  \»  indeed  taken  into  consideration ;  hut  the 
sntn  must  he  granted,  with  this  only  shadow  or  remain  of  aotho- 
rity,  that  they  grant  somewhat  less,  perhaps,  hy  fifty  crowns,  than 
the  king  hath  demanded.  This  is  all ;  for  they  have  no  po^er  to 
meddle  with  any  other  affairs.  After  such  a  digression,  which  I 
bare  thought  necessary  for  my  reader's  information,  give  me  leave 
to  resume  the  thread  of  my  discourse. 

Some  towns  also  are  free  from  the  taille ;  hut  instead  of  that 
they  pay  some  other  duties,  more  than  an  equivalent  with  that 
horrid  tax.  Those  duties  are  called  entries;  hat  they  deserve  to 
be  considered  apart  <hy  themselves  19  another  article,  which  will  he 
no  leas  curious,  or  useful  tg  be  known.  Where  the  taille  is  per- 
sonal, the  noblemen  and  chief  magistrates,  as  counseHors  in  par- . 
liament,  are  also  free  from  it',  at  least  as  to  their  personal  estate ; 
but  their  lands  are  assessed,  as  well  as  those  of  other  men,  except 
seven  or  eight  acres,  and  provided  they  plough  them  themselves^ 
that,  as  the  king  is  resolved  to  lose  nothing,  it  happens  that  their 
farmers  are  a  great  deal  more  taxed  than  other  men ;  and  I  re- 
memher  thereupon,  that  a  farmer  of  a  manor  at  Villeneuve  St. 
George^  called  les  Bergeres,  about  four  leagues  from  Paris,  was 
assessed  every  year,^  nine  hundred  livres,  though  he  paid  but  five 
hundred  to  his  'landlord^  Monsieur  deCommartin,  counsellor,  of 
state. 

These  are  the  observations  I  have  thought  fit  to  make  upon  the 
taille,  which,  I  hope,  will  give  a  pretty  clear  idea  of  it.  I  will  now 
proceed  to  consider  the  consequences  of  it :  for  it  is  hot  of  this 
monster,  like  that  of  the  naturals,  that  those  die  without  any  issue» 
but  this  has  a  numerous  posterity.  The  first  is  the  taillon,  which 
is  an  additional  tax,  and  that  was  raised  at  first  by  Henry  the 
Second,  anno  154Q,  towards  the  increase  of  the  pay  of  his  gens^^ 
d'armes,  who  then  lay  billetted  in  villages,  and  to  enable  them  to  ^ 
pay  their  hosts  whatever  they  had  from  them.  The  poor  country- 
men thought  then  to  have  got  a  little  ease ;  but  soon  after  they 
became  as  much  oppressed  by  their  unruly  guests  as  ever:  so  that 
whatever  had  been  pretended  to  them,  for  their  ease,  proved  only 
a  trick  to  drain  their  purses  the  more.  Now  every  body  knows« 
that  the  custom  of  billeting  the  gens  d'armes,  in  villages,  has  been 
laid  aside ;  but.  for  all  that,  the  taillon  is  still  continued,  and  so 
the  people  are  bound  to  pay  it,  which  amounts  to  above  the  third 
part  of  the  Uille. 

The  other  children  of  that  monster  are  the  contributions  which 
the  French  king  raises  upon  his  subjects,  and  a  subsidy  for  the 
winter  quarters  of  his  soldiers.  To.  explain  this,  it  must  be  ob- 
l^erved,  that,  in  time  of  war,  the  French  king  is  obliged  to  quarter 
his  troops  upon  the  firontiers,  as  alslo,  or  at  least  tlie  greatest  part 
of  them,  in  time  of  peace,  because  of  the  numerous  garisona  he  is 

*  8iaty<9iae  gwp^  lour  sl)iiUa(f  and  tix-p«Bc«  fUrllac.  ^ 
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fqreed  to  bttve*  Mow,  t*  ke«p  them  io  pay,  ItiMS  it  a  geneial  at' 
sessment  hid  upon  inoti  of  the  towDs  of  the  kiagdain,  wb«Mby 
they  are  forced  to  pay  the  tubsidv  called  the  winter  %H8fteai,  at 
the  rate  of  five-peace  a  diy  ibr  each  ptivate  centiael ;  a«d  becaiaie, 
the  couotry  peepleare  boiuad  to  eoatribute  oata  and  hay  for  the 
lyiaintenance  of  the  bone  that  are  ffarisosed  ia  the  towinrwhoi 
the  troopft  are  ia  Handen,  or  iu  pther  frootierny  they  are  likiwiM 
fi>rced  to  coavert  those  oats  and  bay  into  money  ^  and  thia  iaesBsd 
contribution,  which  brings  to  the  king  a  gwat  suaaef  nooty; 
those  comnoditieabeioff  Takied  at  the  diacretioa  of  tboae  oficcn 
who  ate  appointed  &r.  wat  purpose.  Now»  what  siun  thai  anbsid^ 
or  conSxibutiom  pvoducei  it  ie  iapossible  to  determine  ;  but  it 
cannot  b«t  be  very  great,  eonskkciBg  the  vast  nuoibes  of  soldiers 
that  the  Freacb  king  basin  pay^ano  the  naabera  of  the  towns  be 
has  in  Fraoee, 

And  yety  bow  cbar|peable  soever  that  scrtisidy  is>  the  French 
soldiers  are  such  iosuUing  and  sawcy  gaests^  that  the  people  would 
pay  twice  as.  nusch  sMve^  if  tbey  eouldbutfiree  themsekea  firoat 
those  tFOublesoose  visits,  iusd  Ibis  iiMolence  is  counteoacftced  kf 
the  foeemBieat  so  uucbtfae  asore,  because  of  the  great  advantage 
the  king  reeeweth  by  it,  many  towna  payioflr  more  to  be  freefiwoi 
tbeir  winter  quarters,  tha»  they  do  for  we  uffle;  which  they 
shouki  not  do^  wete  tbese  soldiera  kept  under  aa  severe  a  dianpliae 
aa  they  aae  iO  Fagland^  and  ealy  cpiartered  in  publick  houses* 

Awrieut  JL    0/ tkt  GdMk, 

THIS  ir  not  so  much  a  tax  laid  by  the  French  king  upon  his  peo- 
ple, as  it  isthe  engrosstng  of  a  trade  to  himself,  whereby  his  subjecu 
are  fbrced  to.  boy  the  sab  from  him  at  his  mnaries^  and  at  bis  ovo 
price.  Row  sreat  a  profit  he  maketb  of  that  commodity,  few  peo- 
ple know;  and,  I  am  afraid,  that  few  will  believe  what  I  am  going 
to  say  trpon  that,  subject:  For  though  we  are  used  to  hear  of  the 
great  acna  advantageous  returns,  that  our  merchants  receive  from  the 
East  and  West  Indiesj  yet  rhey  are  not  to  be  compared  to  what  die 
Hrench  Ijng  gets  upcti  hia  su^ecCs  by  thisj^aBelle. 

How  eommon  saU  ia  ia  France,  those  tnat  have  travelled  ib.  tbe 
Pa^s  JT  Aunix,  or  Xaintange,  cannot  be  ignorant  of;  but,  for  those 
who  have  not  seen  (he  san-marshes  of  that  country,  I  hope,  it  witf 
be  sofflcient  to  Tet  them  know,  that  a  certain  measure^  called  Sfu}^ 
de  bosse^  weighing  five  thousand  two  hundred  pounds,  is  bougfit 
there,  at  some  times,  for  three  shillings  and  six  pence»  ajaJ  tfever 
dearer  than  four  shillings  and  six  pence  of  English  money.  ,  fi  ^^ 
theire  chat  the  French  king  buys  that  commodity,  to  sdl  it  a0*ii  ta 
bi»  suhjeets,  in  all  the  provinces  of  his  kingdom,*  except  Vo}cU>% 
Xaiirtonjg^  6uienne,  and  Britanay,  where  the  gabeQeis  not  as  ^t 
imposeoT  There  may  be  also  soiAe  other  tracts  of  land  freeffoi* 
that  tait,  but  they  are  very  krconsi'derable. 

Kow,  to  un<iersCand  what  profit  be  mifkefli  upon  (hat  merchsn- 
discj  it  oughttobe  observed^  tnat  the  muyds  de  basse  fontains  BRjf' 
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tva  «lbiff  mntmmtn^  e^Wid^  toinoU,  9itt  h,  ocK4nMidf«d  pMadi 
Wtiflit;  «»d  tb«l  eaelfc  minot  u  8cikl»  aft  this  tiaie,  in  IVfk,  at  the 
kkif't  fiAMffM.  far  8ixty*foi»r  Hvra:  so  tbat,  ttiete  Mii|»My4iro 
HMQOU  in  «idi  mvjKlti  de  faotar,  as  I  have  saM,  il  Mows,  that  the 
s««ie  qHMntky  of  fl«lt  dnt  the  Fveudthhig  bujps  far  fouf  shf  IKttgs  and 
t»s  ptnca,  ai  tttwoat*  is  sM  to  bis  subjects,  at  his  granapies  tn  Ari^ 
iar  llmii>tbMMO^  llnte-himdrod  ftndk  tvrcvtj  ei^  Ifires ;  t\M  ia, 
tva^hiiMirQd  wtA  fifty^sr  {KMoida  storHof .  It  is  tnie»  it  is  imK  sold 
at  that  rate  in  aU  the  pro^inoes  where  ^  ffabeRe  io  impoaedi;  hut 
Ibve^  ia  a^eiy  Hieoa«tdetabfe  diffbiiMce;  ani  mm  every  where  near 
Po«iil»  Mi  in  Normandy^  fcc.  it  bears  the  sane  priee. 
I  do  not  ^ueatioBw  bitt  thaft,  at  the  firat  sight  of  so  extravagant  a 


pvioas  vaa^  peopb  will  be  apt  to  thkift;  that  I  trafMMe  ttpofi  tfaerr 
ci^olity ;  but  there  ate  sa  many  ooosidevable  witnesses  of  what  I 
say#  m  tbia  Uagdom,  it  is  veiy  easy  far  any  Man  to  enquire  into  the 
tmtb  of  tbk^matler.  I  OHist  only  give  you  this  eaatioa,  that,  in  time 
of  peaatv 4k  nunot^ whicb  ianow  sold  far  skityltMr  fivres,  was  t|ien 
bogabit  far  iar^4M»  pamids,  bat,  with  this  diibrenee  alone,  fbt 
whMt  aacsoisaAia  bat  pusa  matter  of  fact* 

Umv  aacasssty  soever  the  comModity  of  salt  be,  that  hig)k  price 
would diacownganany  people  from  anking  use  cf  it ;  but,  to  pre>> 
x9fok  ^kmky  theoe  avasneh  good  ordeva  made  that  it  b  inposmble  to 
aaoad  it  Fiiat  The  inpornag  of  fereigw  salt  io  foHMden,  upon 
paiaefdeatb:  sa  that,  let  the  sate  of  tlieking'^  granaries  be  n^ver 
ta deaf* yat^ because  ilia aboolntely  necessary,  the  French  are  fbreed 
tabagr  iit  Secondly;  Sak  is  iaiposod  apon  lAie  people  there,  as  the 
litUa;  so  tbat  eacE  fanily  must  take  every  year  a  certain  qvantity 
of  tt»  proportioaed  to  the  number  of  their  family  and  estate;  and  so, 
b4  mm  be  never  so  willing  to  eat  their  bread  and  nM?at  wttbout  8vft> 
yet  the  king  will  lose  nothmg  by  it. 

ThiaiatM  Rsaaan.  thatsome  provinces  are  said  to  be  liable  to  the 
sate  «f  gvanaiits^  and  others  to  the  salt  of  imposition.  To  understand 
titfflk  diitittctMn^  it  mnsi  be  observed,  tlam  in  P^ris,  and  some  other 
oittea  and  counteies,.  mU.  is  not  imposed  upon  the  inhabitanis  as  ^ 
taille;  and  that,  if  they  buy  any,  it  is  out  qf  necessity,  and  not  fn>m 
asModiar  viohsaaa.  BatinNormaady^PfcardT,  Champatgne,  Anjou, 
and  other  pkoer*  there  are  offieeiaiqppointed  to  examine  each  fami- 
\ju  ewlta  aaMM  iImd.  a  minotaaore  or  \tm^  according  to  their  nam- 
maand  eitahit  Latpeaple  say  what  they  will,  as,  that  they  are  so 
poor,  as  that  they  are  unable  to  pay  it,  they  must  take  the  quantity 
MM««edL^  and^  ir  tbi^  da  aat  pay  it  witbtn  six  months  after^  they 
amt.taB|Wtit  a  military  easeeutioA;  aad  God  knows  bow  severa  diat 

iii 

itaMniODiaDtapdledto  hup  a  commoditjr,  wfcieh  isr  a  great  deaT  too 
dMe  jSsa  hia  ptiMe>  would  gla^  sei  it  again,  could  he  find  a  fimur- 
aUaaimafllniiljL  Aadttiereis nathiag^inthn^butwhatisvaryna* 
tural*,  but  thete  are  such  penalties,  both  far  the  buyer  and  seller, 
thakit  iaaMydaByanaaafor  aithar  of lliem  tedrive  on  such  a  trade. 
llM%tl0ftngsaiapaaj|sbedwi«baftK;  but,  in  caMftbeoffindfar 
be  unabU  to  pay  it/be  n  condemned  to  the  penalty  of  die  secondi 
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offence,  which  is  corporal ;  viz.  To  be  branded  with  a  red  4lower-' 
de-lis  upon  the  cheeki  or  the  shoulder.  And  so  hard  a  punishment 
ought,  one  would  think,  to'  deter  anv^^  man  from  offending  twiee. 
Yet  there  are  some  who  ofiend  a  third  time ;  and  those,  upon  convic- 
tion, are  ^ent  slaves  to  the  gallies,  were  it  only  for  a  pound  of  salt, 
given,  sold,  lent,  or  bartered.  The  same  punishment  is  inflicted 
upon  the  Faux  Saxiniers ;  that  is,  a  sort  of  people,  who,  invited  by 
the  high  price  of  salt,  convey 'it  secretly  from  Poictou  and  Britanny, 
into  the  provinces  liable  to  the  gabelle. 

The  fishermen,  and  other  inhabitants  of  the  sea-coasts,  would  have 
a  very  officious  neighbour,  were  they  but  suffered  to  m^ke  use  of 
gaH-water:  but,  to  hinder  it,  there  are  watches  appointed;  and, 
were  a  man  once  convicted  for  having  made  use  of  it,  he  would  be 
no  less  severely  punished  than  a  Faux  Saunier. 

How  heavy  that  cursed  gabelle  is  upon  the  French  nation,  Writ 
appear,  I  hope,  by  what  I  have  already  said.  But  yet,  were  it  fairly 
managed,  it  would  not  however  be  intoleraUe ;  for  it  is  certain,  that 
the  cheats  and  knaveries,  committed  on  that  account,  are  more  to  be 
feared  than  the  imposition  itself.  This  tax  robs  a  man  but  of  hM 
money ;  but  the  managers  of  it  can  deprive  him  both  of  hia  reputa* 
tion,  life,  and  estate:  for  the  tools  of  slavery  and  arbitary  power  be* 
ing  always,  and  every  where  alike,  I  mean  covetous,  baSe,  unmerci- 
fiil,  and  treacherous,  it  happens,  many  times,  that,  under  colour  of 
searching  a  man's  house  upon  pretence  of  forbidden  salt,  they  will 
hide  some  themselves  in  a  corner,  where  they  are  sure  to  find  it  again 
upon  a  second  visit ;  and  this  is  sufficient  to  fine  a  man,  perhaps, 
more  than  he  is  worth  in  the  world.  But,  i^  a  man  should  have  an 
enemy,  who  is  so  base  as  to  bribe  the  officers  of  the  salt  into  his  in- 
terests, and  oblige  them  to  serve  that  trick  thrice  upon  him,  which 
he  ean  do  for  a  little  sum  of  money,  that  man  shall  be  sent  a  slave  to 
the  gallies,  which  is  a  punishment  worse  a  thousand  times  than  death 
itself.  This  observation  is  not  grounded  only  upon  a  bare  peradven- 
ture,  but  there  are  many  examples  of  it ;  and,  were  it  not  for  fear  of 
bringing  a  disgrace  upon  some  families  that  are  now  in  England,  I 
could  produce  very  good  authorities. 

1  have  said,  that  the  provinces  of  Poictou,  Xaintonge,  Britanny, 
and  Guiennei  are  free  from  the  gabelle;  and,  perhaps,  some  will 
wonder  at  i  t ;  and,  should  I  omit  to  say  what  I  know  upon  that  point,' 
likely  enough  I  should  be  blamed,  I'hat  distinction,  in  my  opinion, 
\g  grounded  upon  three  reasons : 

First,  Britanny  being  united  to  the  crown  of  France  but  since 
Charles  the  eighth,  who  married  the  heiress  of  that  fine  duchy,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  provmce  have  greater  privi- 
leges than  others.  And  so  I  may  say  the  same  thing  as  to  Poictou 
and  Guienne^  those  countries  being  formerly  subjected  to  the  crown 
of  England.  But  as  fi>r  Xaintonge,  or  Pays  d'Aunix,  truly  there  it 
another  particular  reason :  for, 

First,  Would  it  not  be  too  severe,  nay,  and  inconsistent  too  With 
the  French  king's  interests,  to  impose  the  gabelle  in  that  very  place 
where  the  salt  is  made? 
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Secondly;  tf  we  consider  how  common  and  general  the  insurrecti- 
ens  were  in  Britanny  and  Guienne*  in  1674,  when  the  French  king 
attempted  to  put  that  burtheilsome  excise  upon  them»  perhaps  we 
shall  find  a  reasonable  cause  to  conclude^  that,  if  the  ga^belle.be  not 
introduced  iu  those  provinces,  it  is  purely  because  the  inhabitants 
are  no  ways  disponed  to  suffer  it.  Tlieir  insurrection  was  so  great, 
that  they  were  forced  to  give  over.that  design ;  and,  had  the  conife* 
derates  but  made  use  of  that  favourable  opportunity,  it  might  have 
proved  of  fatal  consequence  to  the  grandeur  of  that  prince. 

Thirdly,  Though  these  reasons  seem  very  probable,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible that  they  have  in  a  measure  contributed  to  the  ease  of  those 
.provinces ;  yet  I  take  the  French  king  to  be  so  great  an  enemy  to 
every  thing  tha^  has  but  the  shadow  of  liberty,  and  so  jealous  of  his 
arbitrary  power,  that,  I  do  verily  believe,  he  would  have  crushed  the 
pretended  privileges  of  those  provinces,  and  imposed  upon  them  the 
gabelle,  had  he  not  been  kept  from  it  by  other  considerations.  What 
9)ey  were,  I  cannot  tell,  except  those  great  sums  of  money  which 
those  counties  have,  finance,  from  time  to  time,  presented  to  the 
king ;  at  least,  I  know  this,  Uiat  tbey  were  given  for  that  end,  that 
so  they  might  be  free  from  that  terrible  tax:  and  1  see  no  cause  why 
I  may  not  conclude^  that  this  is  the  principal  reason,  why  tbey  have 
not  yet  undergone  a  fate  that  is  common  to  all  the  other  provinces 
of  France. 

Now  an  excise  that  is  so  heavy  and  burthensome,  would  bring  in- 
to the  king's  coff-rs  a  world  of  money,  were  he  not  forced  to  be  at 
auch  vast  expences;  first,  in  transporting  of  salt  from  the  place 
where  it  is  made,  into  other  provinces ;  and,  secondly,  in  maintaming 
above  twenty  thousand  men,  that  are  employed  about  raising  the 
gabe|le,  or  for  watching  over  the  Faux  Sauniers,  and  others,  who 
would  cheat  the  king- otherwise,  in  all  probability.  ' 

AaTictB  III.    Des  Aides*    Of  Aids* 

LES  Aides  are  an  excise  upon  wine,  which  is  very  considerable; 
but,  for  the  better  understanding  of  it,  I  mtst  in  the  first  place, 
tell  you  something  of  the  measures  that  are  used  in  Paris.  We 
had  so  great  a  trade  at  Bourdeaux  for  wine,  that,  I  believe,  very  few 
are  igrnorant  of  what  the  measure  is  the  French  call  there  a  tonneau; 
but  in  Paris,  and  the  environs  of  that  city,  they  speak  only  of 
rouydsy  which  is  the  third  part  of  a  tonneau^  and  contains  about 
two  hundred  and  eighty  pints,  Paris  measure,  which  is  about  as 
many  Londpn  quarts.  And  now,  after  this  explanation,  I  will 
proceed. 

When  the  proprietors  of  the  vineyards  about  Paris  have  sold 
their  wine,  they  are  obliged  to  declare  it  at  a  certain  office,  which  la 
appointed  for  diat  purpose,  in  a  convenient  place,  and  to  tell  the  of- 
ficers, or  clerks,  at  what  price  they  sold  it  per  muyd,  and  to  pay  one 
enny  per  *  livre,  besides  an  additional  auty  of  sixpence  half-pen- 


•  Tht  inreAchliTrc  ii  eighteen  p«pice  iterUof . 
TOI.*  X.  T 
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ny  per  muvd.  The  wine-coopersy  or  whoever  have  bought  that  nine 
to  be  carried  into  Paris,  are  forced  to  make  a  like  declaration  at  the 
gates  of  the  city,  and  to  pay  the  like  sum,  viz.  one  penny  per  livre, 
and  sixteen  pence  half-penny  per  muyd  fur  tile  additional  duty. ' 
But  here  we  must  take  notice,  that  this  second  office  has  a  greater 
power  than  the  first;  for,  by  their  own  authority,  they  may  arbitra- 
rily put  what  price  they  please  upon  the  wine,  which  very  much  in- 
creases the  duties  upon  it ;  and,  God  knows,  they  seldom,  if  ever, 
fail  of  this.  But,  over  and  above  all  these  impositions,  they  pay 
for  the  duty  of  entry  twenty-two  tivres  per  muyd  to  the  king,  be- 
sides some  other  duties  to  the  town-house.  Wine  being  thus 
brought  into  their  cellars,  they  then  must  pay  yearly  to  the  king 
eight  livres  one  sous,  or  penny-  halfpenny,  for  having  the  liberty 
to  sell  it  again :  and,  when  they  sell  it,  they  must  make  again  the 
like  declaration  as  before,  and  pay  the  like  sums.  As  these  duties 
and  declarations  were  too  frequent,  the  wine  coopers  used  formerly 
to  conceal  the  true  price  of  wine;  but  now  they  dare  not  do  it,  for 
fear  of  being  catched :  for  the  excisemen  knowing  the  general 
price  of  wine,  as  well  as  the  wine  coopers  themselves,  and  hav  ng 
power  to  take  it,  paying  to  the  coopers  the  price  he  has  put  upon 
it  in  his  declaration,  they  would  run  the  risque  of  suffering  great 
k).^s  and  damage. 

We  have  hitherto  seen  what  the  duties  are  that  the  wine-mer- 
chants pay ;  let  us  see  now  what  those  are  that  are  imposed  upon  the 
vintners,  1  mean,  those  who  sell  wine  by  retail.  It  is  not  free  for 
any  man  in  Paris  to  set  up  a  sign  and  sell  wine,  as  it  is  m  Londoti ; 
I  mean,  afler  he  has  served  an  apprenticeship,  the  time  apf»ointed 
by  the  customs :  this  liberty  must  be  obtained  from  the  French  king; 
and,  for  it,  a  man  must  pay  yearly  eieht  livres  one  sous,  or  penny 
half-penny  ;  this  is  called,  The  duty  of  sign.  Besides,  they  werefor- 
,  merly  obliged  to  give  the  eighth  part  of  the  money  they  received  for 
the  sale  of  their  wine  ;  but,  because  this  was  too  troublesome,  as 
well  to  the  king's  oiiicers,  as  to  the  vintners  themselves,  they  made 
an  agreement  to  pay  eight  livres  one  sous  half-penny,  for  every 
muyd  of  wine  they  sell,  Itit  it  be  good  or  bad.  This  is  what  the 
French  call  k  kuitieme,  and  in  what  duties  that  great  excise  upon 
wine  doth  consist,  call  les  aides,  I  think  now  not  improper  to  re-ca- 
pitulate, all  those  duties,  that  we  may  see,  in  one  view,  what  they 
amount  to. 

And,  the  better  to  illustrate  the  matter,  I  must  put  a  price  upon 
the  muyd  of  wine,  and  see  what  money  comes  to  the  king  by  the 
•ale  of  that  muyd,  that  is  somewhat  like  our  hogshead,  but  a  little 
larger,  containing  about  two-hundred  and  eighty  quarts.  The  com* 
mon  price,  about  Paris,  was,  in  lime  of  peace,  eighteen  or  twenty  li- 
vres per  muyd,  but  uow  it  is  four  times  as  dear  again.  Supposing, 
however,  for  our  purpose,  that  a  muyd  of  wine  be  sold  in  the  vine- 
yards for  eighteen  livres,  that  Is,  near  twenty-seven  shillings  of  our 
money,  the  proprietor  must  pav,  in  the  first  place,  two  shillings  and 
ten-pence  half-penny,  for  the  first  duty  of  the  declapition ;  the  like 
•urn  must  be  paid  by  the  wine  merchant  at  the  gates  of  the  city, 
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luppoting  the  officers  to  be  hooeal  (but,  if  they  will  put  a  higher 
parice  upon  it,  for  it  absolutely  depends  ou  their  n^uery,  or  capri- 
cio,  Icanno(f  say  QOtfainiof  to  that)  and  twenty-two  livres,  besides,  for 
the  duty  of  entry ;  so  that  it  is  manifest,  a  hogshead  of  wine,  which 
was  sold  for  twenty-seven  shillings  sterling,  pays  to  the  king,  be« 
sides  seme  duties  to  the  town-honse,  thirty-eight  shillings  and  nine 
pence. 

TheSie  are  the  duties  of  the  first  sale :  now  let  us  suppose,  that  the 
sane  muyd  be  sold  to  a  vintner.  .  As  the  wine  merchant  i^ust  get 
something  to  live,  he  cannot  sell  it  for  less  than  sixty  livres,  having 
laid  Out  fbrty<*three  already,  besides  the  -expences  of  the  carriage ; 
upon  which,  he  roust  pay  again,  for  the  declaration,  one  penny  per 
liuce,  and  the  additional  duty,  which  comes  to  live  shillings  and  ten- 
pence  hslf-penny ;  and  the  vintner,  besides,  being  obliged  to  pay 
eight  livres,  one  penny  half-penny  ;  it  fdlowetb,  d^at  the  king  re- 
e^iveth^  from  this  second  sale,  twelve  livres  andsevenrpence,  that  is, 
nineteen  shillings  and  six  pence  one  farthing,  of  our  English  money, 
which,  being  joined  to  thirty-nine  shillings  and  nine-pence  of  the 
first  sale,  it  appears,  that  a  muyd  of  wine,  sold  at  first  for  twenty- 
seven  shillings,  pays  to  the  king,  two  pounds,  nineteen  shillings,  and 
three-penee  farihing. 

Now,  it  is  not  only  in  Paris  that  these  aides  are  imposed,  but  all 
the  provinces  of  this  kingdom,  except  Languedoc,  Gulenne,  Limo- 
sia,  aad  Britanny,  are  liable  to  this  excise.  Indeed,  the  entries  are 
not  so  considerable  in  the  other  towns,  as  they  are  in  Paris ;  but  they 
pay  every  where  the  huitieme,  that  is,  the  eighth  part  of  the  price 
for  their  wine.  And  as  to  the  countries,  because  there  can  be  no 
duty  of^ntry  laid  on.Uiem,  they  buy  therefore,  in  heu  of  it,  ano- 
ther^  which;  in  my  opinion,  is  much  worse.  As  soon  as  ever  the  vin- 
tage is  over,  the  rats  de  cave,  cellar  rats  (so  the  people  call  the  offi- 
cers for  the  aides)  go  into  every  man's  cellar,  be  he  of  what  sort  soe- 
ver, and  take  an  exact  account  of  the  wine  they  have  in  them :  and^ 
three  months  after,  they  make  a  second  search,  to  see  what  is  be- 
come of  that  wine;  and,  if  any  has  been  sold,  they  must  straight 
produce  the  acquittances  of  the  ofiiee,  which  is  appointed  for  the  de- 
claration of  .the  price,  and  of  the  additional  duty,  which  I  have  al- 
ready explained.  And  as  for  wine  which  has  been  drank  in  the  fa- 
mily, they  pay  another  duty,  called  It  trcp  bei^  that  is  to  say,  too 
much  drunk;'  and  this  tax  amounU  to  eight  livres,  or  twelve  shil- 
lings sterling.  Now,  this  visit, coming  qusrlerly,  must  needs  be  very 
troublesome :  but  is-not  this  an  undeniable  proof  of  the  fatherly  care 
the  French  king  takes  of  his  people?  Perhaps,  they  would  otherwise 
make  an  immc^erate  use  of  the  creature ;  but  this  duty  indoctri- 
nates them  to  be  sober,  in  pity  to  their  purses. 

I  had  forgdt,  the.pcovioce  of  Normandy  must  also  be  excepted ;  - 
though  others  pay  only  the  eighth  part,  but  this  pays  the  fourth  of 
all  the  liquors  that  zte  sold  in  publick  houses,  as  wine,  beer,  cyder, 
aquavite,  and  the  like ;  so  that,  if  a  quart  of  wine  should  be  sold  for 
two  shillings,  the  king  must  have  six-pence  out  of  it,  besides  all  other 
duties  of  entry,  &c.  which  I  have  before  mentioned.    These  duties 
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of  entry  are  different  one  from  the  other,  almost  in  ever^  town ;  hut 
at  Rouen,  the  capital  city  of  the  province,  they  amount  to  fifteen  U- 
vres  per  muyd,  that  is,  twenty-two  shillings  and  sixpence  sterling. 
I  capnot  say  positively,  what  it  is  they  pay  for  cyder,  or  beer,  but, 
as  much  as  I  can  remember  of  it,  it  is  about  the  fourth  part  of  what 
they  pay  for  wine.  It  is  likewise  to  be  observed,  that,  because  Nor« 
mandy  produces  no  wine,  and  there  are  excessive  customs  ^very 
Where  upon  the  frontiers  *of  that  province,  as  well  as  Che  sea-ports; 
therefore,  instead* of  the  quatrieme,  or  fourth  part,  the  king  receives 
above  one  half. 

When  I  said,  that  the  duty  of  entry  for  wine  amounts,  at  Paris, 
but  to  twenty  two  livres,  or  thirty-three  shillings  and  nine-pence 
sterling,  it  is  to  be  understood,  or  the  most  common  wine;  for  the 
best  pay  a  great  deal  more.  The  muscadine,  for  instance,  pays  two 
pounds  ten  ^hillings,  and  the  aquavite  three  pounds,  sixteen  shil- 
lings, and  sixpence :  but  I  must  observe  to  you,  that  the  aquavite 
pays  a  double  duty,  that  is,  the  fourth  pert  instead  of  the  eighth. 

Though  Britanny  be  a  payi  d'etati,  as  the  Fraich  call  it,  yet  it 
hath  a  terrible  excise  there  upon  wine.  Such  are  the  great  and  lit- 
tle duties  of  the  states,  which  come  to  a  hundred  livres,  or  seven 
pounds,  thirteen  shillings,  and  nine-penc^  sterling,  per  /oniieoN, 
Bourdeaux  measure,  that  is,  four  hogsheads  of  wine,  containing,  in 
all,  about  eight  hundred  and  forty  of  our  London  quarts:  And, 
though  this  excise  is  ntised  upon  wine,  sold  only  in  publick  houses, 
and  no  where  else,  yet,  about  six  years  ago,  was  it  let  to  fa^  for 
three  millions  of  livres,  which  amounts  to  two  hundred  thirty  thou- 
sand s^ven  hundred  sixty-nine  pounds,  four  shillings,  and  sixpence 
sterling;  whereof,  two  millions  five  hundred  thousand  livres  are  paid 
to  the  King,  and  the  other  five  hundred  thousand  are  to  bear  the 
charged  of  the  states  of  the  said  province.  Over  and  above  thiese 
duties,  there  is  auolhei^  called  impost  and  billot,  belongii^r  onVy  to 
the  king,  which  brings  every  year  into  his  coffers  five  hundred  thou- 
sand livres..  This  duty  consists  in  thirty-four  shillings  and  seven* 
pence,  which  the  king  takes  there  upon  every  ton^of  wine.  He  bath 
also  a  custom  of  three  shillings  and  nine-pence  upon  every  ton  of 
wine,  brought  to  Bntanny  by  sea:  so  that  all  these  duties,  when 
compared  together,  make  it  plainly  manifest,  that  the  excise  upon 
every  ton  of  wine  amounts  to  nine  pounds,  four  shillings,  and  six- 
pence, which  is  more  than  the  price  of  the  wine*  Tkis,  I  think,  is 
sufficient  to  explain  the  matter  I  was  to  make  out,  viz.  wherein  con- 
sist^ the  excise  upon  wines,  which  the  French  call  les  aides ;  but,  to 
have  it  more  clearly  understood,  I  would  again  desire  the  reader,  to 
read  it  with  care  and  attention. 

Articls  IV.     Of  the  Entries. 

♦  THIS  is  a  general  excise  upon  every  thing  that  comes  to  Paris; 
for  nothing  there  is  free,  but  air,  besides  the  river,  which  ruiu 
through  the  middle  of  the  city.  I  wish  I  could  be  as  particular  up- 
on this  article,  as  I  hare  been  upon  the  others ;  but  it  cannot  reason- 
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ably  be  expected,  that,  the  memcHy  of  a  oian  »  abkta  tupply  him, 
for  such  an  undertaking;  however,  I  will  do  my  endeavour  toex« 
plain  it,  as  well  as  I  can. 

In  the  entries  of  Paris  and  Rouen^  there  is  included  a  duty,  which 
the  French  caU  Piefourchie>  that  is,  ail  excise  upon  all  cloven-foot- 
ed beasts ;  ps  oaten,  sheep,  swine,  and  the  like.  They  pay  for  eye- 
ry  t>x,  at  this  time,  nine  shillings  sterling ;  for  a  cow,  seven  shil- 
lings and  sixpence ;  three  shillings  and  four-pence,  for  a  calf,  or  a 
bog ;  half  a  crown  for  a  sheep,  and  five  groats  for  a  lamb*  I  say, 
at  this  time,  for  in  times  of  peace,  this  duty  was  not  lo  high  by  one 
half.  There  is  a  duty  too  upon  fowls,  which  is  four-pence  per  livre, 
let  unto  farm,  near  twenty- five  thousand,  pounds. 

Tlie  impositiun  that  is  laid  upon  timber,  and  other  wood«  fit  for 
work  and  service,  is  lett,  or,  at  least,  was  so  some  years  ago,  for  fif- 
teen thousand  three  hundred  eighty-four  pounds,  tw  elve  shilling! 
sterling,  per  annum. 

That  upon  fire- wood. amounts  to  much  more;  but, indeed,  I  can- 
not iSow  remember,  nor  Warn,  how  much  the  just  sum  is :  but  this  I 
can  say,  that  thev  pay  one  shilling  and  three-pence,  for  every  load 
of  fire-wood ;  and  whosoever  will  consider  tbe  largeness  of  the  city 
of  Paris,  the  number  of  families  in  it,  and,  that  they  bum  no  sea- 
coal^  cannot  but  agree,  that  this  tax  must  bring  in  a  vast  sum  of 
money  to  the  exchequer.  I  must  plead  the  like  excuse,  as  to  the  du- 
ties-of  entry  kid  upon  charcoal,  and  hay,  and  both  salt  and  fresh  fish; 
but  the  reader  may  easily  guess,  that  they  are  not  in  any  dispropor- 
tion to  those  I  have  already  mentioned. 

Eggs  batter,  cheese,  and  all  manner  of  herbs,  pay  four-pence 
per  Hvre.  that  is,  four  shillings  per  pound. 

If  all  the  money,  accruing  from  those  impositions,  were  brought 
into  tbe  king's  treasury,  it  would  amount  to  a  vast  sum.  But  it  must 
he  observed,  that,  from  time  to  time,  the  French  king  createth,  to- 
use  the  French  phrase,  many  employments  en  Titre  d'Office,  that  is, 
hereditary  employments,  to  be  overseers  of  the  sales  of  certain  com- 
modities, with  a  privilege,"^  that  no  body  shall  sell  what  they  sell 
them^ves;  and,  besides,  they  take  for  their  own  use  one  part  of 
ttie  duties  that  are  kid  upon  some  certain  commodities.  Some  years 
^ago,  there  were  forty-four  Jutee,  so  they  call  them,  created  all  at 
once,  to  sell,  or  appraise  fowls,  and  each  of  them  paid  down  above 
three  thousand  pounds,  and,  to  repay  themselves,  they  took  three 
half-pence  per  livre.  A  like  number  was  created  for  fish,  with  the 
same  salary.  Those  for  hay  are  far  more  numerous,  but  then  they 
are  not  altogether  so  dear,  for  they  may  be  bought  for  two  thousand 
three  hundred  seven  pounds,  thirteen  shillings,  and'sixpence.  Those 
upon  charcoal  cost  above  three-thousand  pounds,  but  they  are  not 
many;  but  those  upon  wood  are  innumerable;  and  I  am  very  well 
informed,  that  the  French  king  has  received,  out  of  those  offices  for 
wood,  near  two  millions  four  hundred  thonsand  pounds  sterling* 
Nowr,  to  repay  themselves,  they  are  allowed,  as  I  have  said,  some  du- 
ties; but  the  king,  very  often,  demands  finmi  them  some  ready  mo« 
nej,  and  this  iacreaseth  their  duties  so  much  the  matt,  and  ja  Ui^ 
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ireason,  tlMt  all  manner  of  thhigfl  are  grown,  nf^ad'ativn  }n  Pa^it^  to 
such  an  exeessi  ve  price ;  for  there  ia  a  ^neral  excise  upon  all  tbinf  I 
that  come  into  that  city,  even  to  the  very  ashes,  and  old  lees  c^vrine; 
and  the  duty,  laid  upon  them,  wa«  lett  at  twelve -hundred  twent^r- 
three  poundB,  one  shilling,  and  sixpenee 

And  this  duty  of  entry  is  not  particular  only  to  Paris ;  for  it  it  im- 
posed upon  most  parts  of  France,  with  this  only  difference,  that  the 
duties  are  not  exacted  so  high,  every  where.  One  example  of  this, 
I  hope,  will  be  sufficient ; 

AtCaefn,  in  Normandy,  a  place  well  known  to  our  Englishmen^ 
they  pay,  for  every  pound  of  butter,  a  half-penny.  ' 

For  a  load  of  fire- wood,  ten-pence.  > 

For  a  load  of  timber,  thirteen  shillings  and  four^pence. 

For  a  load  of  hay,  one  shilling  and  eight-pence. 

For  a  horse-load  of  wood,  as  Uiey  use  in  that  c<)untry,  two-pence 
half-penny. 

For  a  horse-load  offish,  thr«e  shillings  and  five^pence. 

For  the  load  of  a  man,  or  woman,  of  fish,  eight-pence.     And, 

For  ajiorse-loadof  com,  one  shilling. 

AiiTiCLB  V.     Of  tht  King' 8  Demesh  and  Ctatwns, 

I  have  but  very  little  to  say  upon  these  heads,  for  I  do  not  look  on 
them  to  be  an  efiect  of  arbitrary  power.  All  crowns  in  the  world  qnust 
have  a  sufficient  revenue,  either  in  lauds,  or  custxijns,  to  support 
them;  and  so  has  the  crown  of  France.  But,,  as  the  Fr.cnch  kings. 
have,  within  this  last  century,  very  much  enlarged  their  primitive 
power^  it  is  no  wonder,  if  they  have  increased,  likewise,,  their /ancient 
patrimony.  The  duty  joined  to  the  df  mesn,  which  I  take  to  be  ty- 
rannical, is  that  called  Lods  &  ventes ;  that  is,  a  certain  sum  of  mo- 
ney, which  people  are  forced  to  pay,  whenever  they  sell  their  estates, 
or  any  part  of  them.  Indeed,  this  duty  is  not  in  all  places  skLke; 
in  the  country,  where  the  customary  law  of  Paris  is  received^  the 
buyer  is  obliged  to  pay  the  king  the  twelfth-penny :  that  is  to  say, 
out  of  twelve  thousand  pounds,  one  thousand ;  but,  at  Troyes  in 
Champaign,  they  pay  three  shillings  and  four-pence,  out  of  e^ery 
pound;  and  that  duty  is  paid,  the  one  half  by  the  buyer,  and  the 
other  half  by  the  seller.     This  is  very  hard. 

1  his  tax,  for  truly  it  deserves  no  better  a  name,  is  not  of  the  creati- 
on of  thia  French  king;  but,  about  twelve  years  ago,  he  created  an- 
other very  like  it;  for  he  ordered,  that  all  people  should  pay  the 
same  duty,  whenever  they  bartered  their  lands,  as  if  they  had  sold 
them  for  ready  money.  This  was  harder  yet  than  the  other ;  and 
never  were  the  French  king*s  sul^ects  so  much  harrassed  and 
plagued  upon  account  of  any  tax,  as  they  have  been  of  this ;  for 
they  have  been  forced  to  pay  the  arrears  thereof,  if  I  may  so  call 
it,  having  been  called  la  give  an  account  for  these  twenty  years  last 
past. 

The  traites  foraines,  or  customs,  are  a  duty  laid  upon  all  commo- 
ditiea,  that  are  exported  from  France,  or  imported  into  it  But  tbii> 
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in  itself,  is  not  ^rf  surpmhig;  since  some  such  doty  as  this  is  ge- 
nerally over  all  the  world,  and  is,  no  doubt,  the  slightest  of  all  taxea; 
yet  the  French  king  has  raised/  it  to  such  a  vast  degree,  that  it  is  be- 
come absolutely  tyrannical  and  slavish.  I  will  give  you  but  one  in- 
stance, viz,  upon  sugar,  which  pays  three-pence  per  pound.  An* 
other  observation,  I  shall  make  upon  these  customs,  is,  that  the  fol- 
lowing provinces,  to  wit,  Bntanny,  Poictou,  Xaintonge,  Guienne, 
Languedock,  Provence,  Dauphihe,  Lorrain,  and  the  new  conquests, 
being  looked  upon  all  of  them  as  foreign  states,  there  is  another  cus- 
tom upon  all  commodities  that  are  exported  or  imported  into  these 
provinces,  which  is  so  severe  and  rigorous,  as  if  they  vere  exported 
into  Holland.  Why  these  provinces  should  be  accounted  foreign 
states,  I  could  never  hear  any  other  reason  given,  but  that  formerly 
they  were  subjected  to  sonie  particular  princes,  and  not  to  the  crown 
of  France;  but  pray,  was  not  Normandy  ruled  by  her  own  dukes, 
as  well  as  Aquitain  ? 

Article  VL     Of  several  Taxes,  and  Creations  of  Offices, 

THE  offices  of  counsellors  in  parliament,  in  France,  are  not  dis- 
posed of  like  those  in  England ;  for  the^  are  given  gratis,  but  the 
others  are  sold  by  the  French  king.  There  is  also  another  con- 
siderable difference  between  them,  viz.  that  the  place  of  a  judge, 
here,  is,  guom  diu  bene  se  gesserit ;  \fberea8  the  employments  of 
counsellors  in  parliament  in  France  are  hereditary:  but  ibis  must 
be  observed,  that,  to  keep  those  places  to  their  families,  they  ar^ 
obliged  to  pay  every  year  a  duty,  which  is  called  paulette,  from 
one  Paulet,  who  was  the  first  that  contrived  this  tax.  This  dutv 
atnounts  to  fifty  pounds  per  annum  for  each  counsellor ;  and, 
besides  all  this,  they  are  forced  likewise  to  make  a  loan,  or  rather, 
a  gift  to  the  king,  every  five  years,  which  is  nine  times  as  much  as 
the  annual  duty ;  and,  should  they  fail  performing  these  condi- 
tions, they  presently  lose  their  right  of  inheritance.  ,  Whenever  a 
counsellor  dies,  or,  by  any  resignation,  his  son  comes  into  his 
place,  he  must  pay  another  d^ty,  which  amounts  to  the  eighth  part 
of  the  price  of  the  place,  whatever  it  be;  so  that  if  the  place  be 
valued  at  fifty  thousand  crowns,  he  must  pay  above  six  thousand. 
There  is  an  office  appointed,  for  the  receiving  of  this  money,  and 
for  the  sale  of  vacant  places,  called  Le  bureau  des  parties  casuelles. 

The  decimes,  or  tenths  of  the  clergy,  is  a  tax,  which  all  the 
clergymen  of  the  kingdom  pay  to  the  king  out  of  their  livings. 
This  tax^  at  .first,  was  granted  the  kings  of  France,  upon  pretence 
of  a  war  Against  the  infidels ;  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  it  began 
in  11 89.  ^  It  was  very  inconsiderable  at  first,  as  appears  by  its 
very  name,  and  granted  only  for  a  certain  time ;  but  succeeding 
kings  have  found  out  a  way  to  raise  it,  and  not  only  so,  but  to 
make  it  perpetual.  This  present  king  especially,  the  most  inge- 
nious and  exquisite  prince  in  the  world,  for  increasing  bis  revenues, 
has  raised  it,  as  he  hath  done  other  taxes,  according  to  his  own 
pleasure;  and  firom  the  tenth  he  has  brought  it  up  now  to  the 
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fourth  part;  so  that,  if  a  curate  hath  a  living  but  of  a  htmdred! 
pounds  per  annum,  he  must  pay  every  year  to  the  king  twenty- 
five  pounds  of  it,  besides  what  he  is.c^Uged  to  contribute  towards 
the  free  gift,  that  the  clergy  make  every  five  years  to  the  king.  If 
the  clergy,  who  are  favourites,  be  so  much  oppressed,  what  must 
be  the  condition  of  the  laity  ? 

The  paper  and  parchment  marked  was  imposed  in  the  year 
1672.  And  they  are  so  called  from  a  flower  de  luce,  wherewith 
they  are  stamped;  all  indentures,  bonds,  agreemenu,  leases;  in  a 
word,  all  manner  of  writings,  except  private  letters,  and  bills  of 
exchange,  must  be  written  upon  this  paper  or  parchment  only, 
otherwise  they  are  void '  in  law.  The  paper  is  divided  mto  sheets, 
half  sheets,  and  quarters  of  a  sheet  The  whole  dheet  is  sold  for 
three-pfnce,  the  half  for  three  half-pence,  and  the  quarter  for  ihree 
farthings.  The  parchment  is  dearer,  for  you  must  give  twenty- 
pence  for  a  skin.  Now  whosoever  considers  the  great  .extent  of 
France,  must  needs  agree,  that  this  must  bring  in  a  mighty  sum 
of  money. 

At  much  about  the  same  time,  that  this  paper-tax  was  imposed, 
there  was  another  tax  found  out,  called  Controlle.  Now  to  rightly 
understand,  what  this  is,  I  must  observe  to  you,  that,  whereas  law- 
suits generally  begin,  here  in  England,  by  arrests,  they  begin  in 
France  by  a  summons,  to  appear  before  the  judges.  Thh  summons 
must  be  controlled,  that  is,  /lewed  and  signed  by  an  officer,  called 
comptroller,  whose  f^e  is  five  pence. 

All  the  silver  and  gold  plate  that  is  made,  throughout  the  king- 
dom, must  be  a1.<o  btamped  with  the  king's  mark,  and  the  goldsmith 
pays  for  that  three  shillings  and  four-pence,  for  every  mark,  that  is, 
for  every  eight  ounces.  This  duty  was  yearly  set  to  form  for  twen- 
ty-five thousand  pounds. 

Pewter  must  be  also  stamped  with  the  king's  mark,  which  costs 
one  penny  per  pound. 

The  stockings  coming  from  foreign  countries  are  also  marked, 
and  the  king  bath,  for  his  mark,  two-pence  per  pair. 

So  are  also  all  hats,  and  the  duty  upon  them  is  ten-pence  a  piece. 

Iron, steel,  copper,  and  leather  must  be  also  marked;  but,  indeed, 
I  cannot  positively  say  now,  what  the  duty  is. 

Every  hackney-horse,  in  the  kingdom,  pays  yearly  to  the  king 
two  crowns.  ' 

The  new  tax  upon  chocolate,  tea,  and  coffee,  was  let  yearly  at 
thirty  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty-nine  pounds,  four  shiHings 
and  sixpence. 

In  many  provinces  of  France,  as  in  Normandy,  &c.  the  pigeon- 
houses  are  assessed  in  ten  years ;  some  of  them  pay  twenty-five 
crowns,  others,  more  or  less  according  to  the  bigness  of  them.    > 

The  French  nobility  and  gentry  being  obliged,  or,  at  least,  used 
to  spend  more  than  their  yearly  revenue,  it  often  hi^pens,  that  they 
contract  ^o  mahy  debts,  as  makes  them  forced  to  sell  their  estates. 
Now,  if  their  noble  manors  are  sold  to  any  merchant,  or  other,  un- 
der the  quahty  of  a  nobleman,  they  must  pay,  every  twentieth  yeari 
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ft  whole  Tear's  rerenue  to  the  king,  and  this  is  what  the  French  call 
Fraiicfief. 

There  is  another  duty  all  over  the  kingdom,  called  Barra)B;e,  which 
is  paid  by  the  wairgoners  and  carriers,  and  this  was  employed  for 
the  repairing  of  bridges  and  bigbways«  Now  the  kina  hath  appro* 
priated  it  all  to  his  own  use,  under  the  promise,  that  he  himself  would 
take  care  of  the  pavements,  bridges,  &c.  But,  he  has  kept  his  word 
herein,  as  religiously,  as  he  hath  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen. 

Every  bouse  in  Paris  was  assessed  at  a  certain  sum  for  the  poor, 
and  the  scavengers,  as  they  are  here  in  London ;  but  the  king  hath 
ohliged  tbe  proprietors  of  each  house,  to  redeem  thai  tax,  by  paying 
a  certain  sum  into  bis  coffers,  and  he  hath  taken  upoi^  him  the  care 
of  keeping  the  poor,  and  of  cleansing  the  streets;  hut,  bow  he  hath 
performed  what  he  bad  promised,  we  may  learn  from  puUUck  intelli* 
gences,  wherein,  we  are  told,  that  all  tbe  inhabitants  of  Paris  have 
heen  now  latel  v  assessed,  upon  tbe  account  of  the  poor. 

Besides  the  duties  of  the  cusLom*house,  there  is  a  kind  of  tax  upon 
tobacco,  I  say,  a  kind  of  tax:  because  it  is  rather,  \n  reality,  an  en- 
grussini(  of  the  trade  of  that  commodity.  There  are  a  company  of 
pei»ple,  ihat  pay  to  the  king  a  sum  of  money  yearly,  to  have  the  pri-* 
vilege  of  ««llmj;  tobacco,  and  that  at  their  own  word.  This  sum  a* 
mounts  to  about  sixty  thousand  pounds  sterling. 

All  people  who  let  lodgings  nirnished  in  Paris,  and  all  the  inn^ 
keepers,  upm  high  ways,  have  heen  taxed  within  these  three  monthly 

Though  tbe  counsellors  m  parliament  be  very  numerous,  yet  -the 
French  king  hath  lately,  I  mean,  since  the  beginning  of  this  Wttr,  in* 
ereastd  their  number  an  eighth  in  each  parliament,  who  have  paid 
ready  money  fur  their  places,  each  of  them  an  hundred  thousand  li« 
▼res,  that  is,  seven  thousand  six  hundred  ninety-two  pounds,  sir 
ahillingjB,  and  one  penny  halfpenny  sterling;  and,  over  and  above 
this  sum,  they  pay  the  annual  duty,  as  well  as  others ;  and  each  of 
them  have  been  taxed,  since  that  time,  twelve -thounaodVivres,  or  nine 
hundred  seventy-six  pounds  eighteen  shillings  sterling. 

Tbe  French  king  hath  erected  en  Titre  d'office  the  mayors  o^  all  the 
cities  of  the  kingdom ;  and,  because  this  place  is  hereditary,  and 
those  in  possession  of  them  are  free  from  quartering  of  soldiers,  and 
other  publick  charges,  besides  the  honour,  they  have  be<  n  sold  very 
dear.  I  will  give  but  an  instance :  the  mayor  of  Caen  in  Normandy, 
which  is  not  one  of  the  most  considerable  cities  in  France,  has  paid 
abuut  four  thousand  pounds  sterling. 

Those,  who  sell  any  brandy  by  retail  in  their  shops,  or  in  the 
streets,  at  a  balf-penny  a  glass  (as  they  use  in  most  parts  of  France) 
have  been  ereetea  also,  since  this  war, en  Titre  d'qffice,  and  have  paid 
twenty-three  pounds,  one  shilling,  and  sixpence. 

A  very  poor  sort  of  people,  caUed  Cr>ers  of  old  shoes,  hats,  and 
rags,  have  alto  been  erected  en  Titre  d'office,  and  each  of  them 
baspaid  seven  pounds,  thirteen  shillings,  and  sixpence. 

The  barbers,  who  werci  pemke-makers,  were  erected  en  Titre 
d'office  in  1672,  and  then  they  paid  one  hundred  fifty-three 
pounds  eighteen  shillings :  aod,  soon  after,  they  were  forced  to 
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pay  a  like  sam  ;  and,  since  this  war,  they  have  been  taxed  a-neir^ 
each  of  them  at  thirty-eight  pounds,  seven  shillings,  and  six- 
pence. 

I  will  not,  however,  say,  that  in  all  the  cities  of 'Trance  they 
have  paid  so  ofiuch  :  for  I  woold  have  this  be  understood  of  Pa  As 
only ;  for,  in  the  other  cities,  they  have  paid  proportionable  to  their 
trade.  Another  observation,  I  must  make,  is,  that  the  very  coun* 
try-village  barbers  have  been  forced  to  take  letters  of  license  from 
the  kifig ;  and,  I  suppK>se,  no-body  will  think  that  they  are  granted 
gratis,  when  they  are  so  forced  upon  them. 

The  French  kingbegnnby  the  peruke  makers  to  tax  tradesmen  ; 
^r,  in  a  little  while  afler,  all  the  other  tradesmen  and  artifice ri 
throughout  the  kingdom  were  assessed  likewise.  To  be  particular 
in  this  point  vrould  require  a  volume,  and  so  I  must  content  my- 
self, for  brevity's  sake,  with  one  example,  which  shall  be  of  the 
weavers  of  Paris,  the  most  miserable  tradesmen  in  France,  who 
were  assessed  at  seven  pounds,  thirteen  shillings  and  sixpence. 

All  officers  of  justice,  as  judges,  attornies,  registers,  bailtfTs, 
notaries,  &c.  have  also  been  taxed,  every  one  of  them,  accord- 
ing  to  the  fees  of  their  several  respective  places. 

'i  he  packers  have  been  also  erected  en  Titre  d'office,  but  I  can- 
not yet  tell  what  they  paid.  ^ 

Every  month  produces  some  new  found  out  offices ;  and,  about 
a  year  ago,  the  porters  were  erected  en  Titre  d'office,  under  the 
title  of  Bouteurs  a  port,  that  is,  with  the  privileges  of  unloading 
the  boats  laden  with  wine,  and  some  other  commodities.  They 
paid  each  of  them  about  eight  hundred  pounds  sterling,  and  they 
are  allowed  about  five  pence  per  ton.  lliis  will  look  somewhat  ro- 
tnantick,  at  least,  very  surprising  ;  but  it  must  be  considered,  that, 
these  places  being  hereditary,  and  of  a  great  revenue,  a  man  can 
make  no  better  use  of  his  money,  than  in  purchasing  of  them. 

Since  the  bi^ginning  of  this  war,  the  French  king  has  created 
some  officers  for  funerals,  called  Criers.  When  any  persons  die, 
these  officers  are  appointed  to  take  care  of  their  funerals,  which 
they  make  at  what  expence  they  plea^,  for  nobody  can  oppose 
them,  under  a  very  great  penalty.  They  are  allowed  for  their 
trouble  a  certain  sum  of  money ;  and,  besides,  they  enjoy  some 
privileges  and  immunities,  as,  from  quartering  of  soldiers,  and 
other  parish-charges. 

There  is  a  world  of  other  duties,  taxes,  and  offices,  which  it 
would  be  too  tedious  to  relate,  and,  in  a  manner,  impossible.  But, 
I  hope,  what  I  have  said  is  sufficient  to  convince  any  man  of  brains 
and  sense,  that  is  not  of  a  resolved  and  obstinate  inflexibility,  that 
this  French  king  hath  carried  his  t3nranny,  as  well  as  his  pre- 
rogative, to  a  degree  unknown  unto  all  former  ages.  I  will  therefore 
leave  this  subject,  after  this  short  rem  ark,  that,  in  the  new  conquest  s, 
people  are  no  better  treated,  than  in  France.  The  brewers  in  Mons 
nave  been  lately  erected  en  Titre  d'  Office,  and  have  been*forced  to 
pay  a  hundred  crowns  a-piece;  a  man  cannot  be  admitted  intt^ 
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ho\y  orders  IritYiioat  paying  four  crowns,  nor  contract  matrimony, 
without  a  licence,  which  costs  ten  shillings. 
'  I  had  almost  forgot  mentioning  one  thing,  which  is  even  more 
intolerable,  than  the  heaviest  tax  I  have  yet  spoke  of,  I  mean,  the 
raisings  or  lessening  the  current  coin;  and,  to  explain  my  meaning, 
I  must  observe  to  you,  that  when  the  French  king  is  at  a  pinch 
for  money,  then  he  raises  his  coin  as  high  as  he  pleaseth  ;  and  af- 
terwards he  lesseneth  it  when  he  hath  no  such  need.  Thus  louis 
d*ors  are  risen,  at  this  time,  from  eleven  to  fourteen  livres,  and  his 
crowns  in  proportion  ;  so  that,  whenever  this  war  shall  be  at  an  end, 
people  will  lose  four  shillings  and  sixpence  in  every  louis  d'or, 
and  sooner  too,  if  this  war  continues.  Fo'r  the  king,  by  his  royal 
edict,  will,  as  he  hath  already  done  several  times,  set 
a  lower  ^alue  upon  the  same  pieces,  and  command  them  all  to  be 
brought  into  the  mint,  by  a  certain  stated  time,  under  severe  pe- 
nalties, to  be  new  stamped,  and  then  afterwards  he  will  raise  the 
price  as  high  as  he  pleases ;  by  which  means  he  will  get  a  vast  pro- 
nt  himself,  to  the  depression  and  ruin  of  his  people.  One  instance 
will  serve  to  clear  up  this :  The  louis  d'ors,  which  are  current 
now  at  fourteen  Kvres,  will  be  valued  but  at  twelve,  and  they  must 
be  .carried  to  the  mint,  where  the  king  will  pay  them  in,  at  that 
prite,  with  his  new  stamped  coin :  and,  some  time  after,  those 
tery  louis  d'ors,  with  the  new  royal  stamp  shall  ^be  worth  four- 
jleen  and  fifteen  livres,  or  whatever  other  higher  value  the  king  is 
bleased  to  put  them  at. 

I  must  not  forget  neither  the  five  millions  of  livres,  that  the  city 
of  Paris  is  now,  at  this  day  obliged  to  pay  fo  the  king,  as  we  may 
6ee  in  our  Gazette.  This  forced  payment,  which  amounts  near  to 
four  hundred  thousan^l  pounds  sterling,  is  a  little  hard,  considering 
the  other  taxe^,  which  that  city  is  charged  withal. 

Akticlb  VII.     Cftht  French  King's  yearly  Reventte,  and  how  ii  is 

collected, 

NOTWITHSTANDING  all  the  taxes  I  have  already  mentioned, 
and  the  many  others,  which  I  have  here  omitted,  yet  the  French 
king's  yearly  revenue  amounts  not  to  so  great  a  »um ,  as  one  would 
be  easily  tempted,  at  first,  to  imagine.  I  have  b' en  often  told, 
that  it  came  to  above  an  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  livres ;  but, 
after  a  narrow  inquiry  iiito  it,  I  found,  that,  at  the  deaths  of  Mon- 
sieur Colbert,  it  came  only  to  an  hundred  thirty-three  millions, 
two  hundred  thousand  livres,  or  ten  millions,  two  hundred  forty-, 
six  thousand,  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  pounds,  sixteen  shilling^, 
and  sixpence  of  our  English  money.  Now,  wben  we  consider, 
that,  since  this  war,  the  French  king  hath  raised  his  taxes  higher 
than  ever  they  were,  and  created  many  offices  and  employments, 
we  shall  be  apt  to  think,  that  his  revenues  must  needs  be  so  much 
the  more  increased  ;  but  yet,  if,  at  th(e  same  time,  we  do  but  re- 
flect upon  the-  lamentable  decay  of  his  tn^de  in  that  kingdom,  we 
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shall  find,  upon  a  serious  examination,  that  the  increaaing  of  Ui 
taxes  can  hardly  make  amends  for  the  loss  of  his  customs,  aod^  con- 
sequently, that  his  revenue  is  much  about  what  it  was  at  the  time  I 
speak  of. 

But,  perhaps,  somebody  will  say,  how  can  the  French  king  keep 
such  great  armies  in  pay,  if  his  yearly  revenue  be  no  more?  The 
answer  to  this  objection  is  very  easy  to  any  oqc,  who  knows,  that 
twenty  "thousand  horse  stand  this  nation  in  more,  than  an  hundred 
thousand  cost  the  French  king.  Our  single  troopers  have  near  two 
shillings  and  si.\pence  a  day,  and  the  French  have  hardly  five 
pence;  our  foot  foot-soldiera  haxe  eight-pence,  or,  at  least,  six- 
pence in  the  field,  and  the  French  have  only  six  farthings  and  the 
ammunition -bread. 

Here  I  cuuld  very  well  put  an  end  to  this  discourse,  but  that  I 
think  myself  obliged  to  remove  one  objection  more,  which,  I  know, 
some  people  will  be  apt  to  make  against  me,  viz.  That,  if  the 
French  pay  yearly  but  ten  miUions,  and  England  five,  we  lie 
under  harder  circumstances,  than  they  do,  since  France  is  twice  as 
big  as  England,  at  least. 

This,  I  confess,  seems,  at  first,  to  be  a  very  specious  and  copsi- 
derable  objection ;  but,  in  answering  of  it,  I  would  desire  my 
reader  to  make,  with  me,  these  fo)lowing  remarks:  First,  it  is  a 
truth  beyond  contradiction,  that  the  taxes  laid  in  England,  how 
heavy  soever  they  may  seem  to  be,  are  but  for  one  year,  and  these, 
too,  laid  on  as  by  our  own  consent ;  but  those  in  France  have  been 
made  perpetual,  by  the  grand  imposer  on  bis  subjects  estates,  ana 
liberties,  for  above  these  twenty  years*  This  is  a  very  notable  difier- 
ence.  Secondly,  it  must  be  observed^  that  all  taxes  in  France,  except 
the  taille,  are  let  to  farm,  whereby  it  is  manifest,  that  they  must 
produce  more  than  what  the  king  receives:  for,  as  a  farm,  in 
any  country,  must  not  only  produce  enough  to  mak€  the  farmer 
able  to  pay  his  landlord  his  rent,  but  also  to  repay  his  expences, 
and  maintain  himself  and  his  family :  even  just  so  it  is,  in  relation 
to  the  taxes  that  are  laid  on  the  French,  but  with  a  far  more  com- 
fortable difierence  to  the  farmers  of  the  French  king's  revenues, 
I  mean,  to  those  who  have  the  least  finger  in  them :  for  they,  in  a 
short  time,  become  so  vastly  rich,  that  the  greatest  lords  in  France, 
as  the  Marshal  de  Lorges^  and  several  others,  have  thought  them- 
selves happy  in  marrying  their  daughters. 

These  farmers  advance  money  to  the  king,  and  then  they'  repay 
themselves  out  of  the  people's  pockets,  and  God  knoweth  with 
what  vexations  and  tyrannical  oppressions,  for  they  are  impowered 
to  do  whatever  they  please.  Those,  who  have  computed,  as  near 
as  possible  they  could,  how  many  men  are  employed  in  the  levying 
the^kinff^s  revalues,  do  assure  us,  that  they  are  above  eighty  thou* 
sand  who  are  kept  at  the  people's  charges,  the  keeping  of  who|a  is 
dearer  by  far,  than  the  barely  maintaining  of  an  hundred  thousand 
soldiers:  but  a  man  must  have  seen  this  to  believe  it. 

Now,  whosoever  will  consider  these  things,  will,,  no  doubt, 
•gree  with  me^  that  the  French  nation  groans  under  a  very  ^lavish 
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and  wone  than  Egyptian  bondage,  and  that  they  pay  a  great  deal 
more,  than  what  appears  in  the  hock*  of  the  royal  treasury.  I 
was,  one  day.  discoursing  in  France  upon  this  point  with  a  very 
learned  man,  and  one  that  very  well  understood  this  business ;  an^ 
he  told  me,  that,  upon  a  very  modest  computation,  he  had  found, 
that  the  kingdom  of  France  paid  yearly  above  two  hundred  thou- 
sand millions,  upon  account  of  the  king's  taxes,  that  is,  above 
fifteen  millions,  three  hundred  eighty-four  thousand,  six  hundred 
fifteen  pounds,  seven  shillings,  und  six-pence  sterling.  Tho'  I 
will  not  absolutely  rely  on  my  friend's  account,  yet  this  imall 
treatise,  I  hope,  will  be  enough  to  convince  any  unprejudiced  per- 
son, that  it  is  not  altogether  improbable. 

1  will  only  now  desire  my  readers'  to  peruse  this  little  book  with 
care^«nd  then  to  consider  how  much  they  are  obliged  to  those,  who 
ai^  indefatigable  in  their  labour  and  industry  to  bring  this  nation 
aader  the  dreadful  tyranny  of  France. 
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IN   TWO   PARTS. 

Beiog  s  proposed  Method  for  the  more  speedy  and  effeetntl  (umishing  their. 
Miyesty's  Royal  Navy  with  able  Seamen  and  Mariners:  And  for  savin;  those 
immense  Sums  of  Monuy,  yearly  expended  in  attended  the  Sea  Press.  In 
order  to  (frevent  those  many  Mischiefs  and  Abases  daily  committed,  by 
disorderly  Press-Masters,  both  at  Sea  and  Land,  to  tb^  great  Prejudice  of 
their  Migesties,  and  Iiyary  of  the  subject.  By  George  Everett,  Shipwright. 
London,  Printed  in  the  Year  1695.    Qaarta    Containing  twenty-fovr  Pages. 

To  the  Bight  Honourable  the  Lords  Spirituai  and  Temporal,  and 
CommoM  of  England,  assembled  in  Parliament. 

With  Submisssion, 

IN  bumble  respect  to  his  Majesty's  moat  ffracioos  speech,  I  do 
most  humbly  offer  these  following  proposau,  for  the  encourag- 
ing of  seamen,  in  order  to  furnish  their  Majesties  Royal  Navy  on 
all  occasions :  Wherein  is  briefly  set  forth  the  great  hardships  and 
sufTerings  of  those  employed  in  the  sea-senrice,  together  with  pro- 
per remedies  to  prevent  the  same;  whereby  their  Majesties,  and 
the  publick.  may  save  those  immense  sums  of  money  yearly  ex- 
pen^d  on  such  occasions ;  the  seamen  be  happv  and  easy  in  such 
service ;  the  merchants  enjoy  a  free  trade,  without  interruption ; 
the  whole  nation  be  happy  under  the  present  influence  of  a  war, 
many  gprievances  attending  thereon  be  redressed,  vice  punished, 
virtue  promoted,  our  enemies  terrified,  and  ourselves  encouraged* 
by  the  l>lessing  of  tbe  Almighty,  to  prosecute  this  so  great  and 
glorious  undertaking,  and  thereby  regain  our  former  honour  of 
being  master  of  the  British  8eaa>  to  the  glory  o{^  their  MigesUes, 
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and  tbe  peace  and  happiness  of  the  whole  nation  :  most  humbl  j 
begging  your  honours  to  pardon  this  my  undertaking,  to  pass  by 
.my  errors  with  patience,  and  to  correct  all  that  4s  amiss  with  pru- 
dence, and  to  consider  my  former  proposals,  humbly  offered  for 
tbe  saving  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  per  annum  in  building  and 
repairing  the  royal  navy  ;  which,  by  his  Majesty ^s  order  of  the  22d 
of  March  last,  was  re^rred  to  the  Right  HonourahiLe  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  and,  at  the  writing  hereof,  ii 
yet  lying  under  their  lordships  consideration.  All  which^  out  of 
a  hearty  and  zealous  inclination  of  serving  their  Mi^esdes,  and  tbe 
publick,  I  do  most  humbly  recommend  to  your  honours  consider- 
ation, as  the  only  physician^  under  God,  from  whom  a  redress  of 
our  grievances  is  desired  and  expected,  in  hopes  of  your  favoura- 
ble acceptance  and  encouragement  thereof,  for  the  service  of 
their  Majesties,  the  benefit  of  the  subject,  and  the  good  and  welfare 
of  the  whole  nation ;  most  humbly  praying  that  a  commitlee 
may  be  appointed  to  examine  and  consider  the  same  ;  and  that  I 
may  be  admitted  to  give  reasons,  and  answer  to  all  objections.  I 
humbly  submit  myself.  i 

Your  honours  most  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 

George  Eyebbtt. 

PART  1. 

FORASMUCH  as  it  is  altogether  needless  to  give  an  account  of 
the  particular  diarge  of  the  nation,  in  impressing  seamen  for 
their  Majesties  service,  that  being  already  performed  by  others ; 
and  it  being  well  known,  that,  after  all  the  charge  and  trouble 
therein,  many  of  the  most  able  and  fitting  for  sea-service,  do  lie  lull- 
ing and  concealed,  taking  an  opportunity  to  make  a  voyage  or  two 
to  Newcastle,  or  otherwise,  as  they  see  most  convenient  for  their  own 
advantage,  to  the  great  hindrance  of  their  Majesties  service,  the  dis- 
couragement of  others  belonging  to  the  fleet,  and  great  prejudice 
of  many,  who,  being  unfit  ror  sea  service;  are  forced  to  supply  in 
such  case. 

Proposal  I.  For  remedy  thereof,  upon  the  especial  approbation 
of  the  hbnourableAdiftiralRussehand  several  other  eminent  persons 
of  known  experience  in  maritime  affairs,  it  is  humbly  proposed, 
*  That  in  every  sea-port  town,  according  to  the  greatness  thereof, 
an  officer  or  officers,  being  persons  of  known  inteorrity,  and  good 
repute,  may  be  erected  and  settled,  for  taking  and  keeping  a  re- 
gister of  seamen  and  manners :  and,  to  that  end,  the  churchwar- 
dens and  overseers  of  the  poor  of  every  parish,  within  ten  niiles  of 
any  sea-coast,  or  navigable  river,'  within  this  kingdom,  shall, 
within  fourteen  days  after  notice  given  by  proclamation,  be  sworn 
duly  to  enquire  and  take  a  list  of  all  seamen  and  mariners,  inhabiting 
and  residing  within  their  respective  parishes,  being  between  the 
ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  and  shall  de- 
liver the  same,  under  their  hands,  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county  to 
which  they  do  belong;   whidi  said  sheriff  shall,  within  twelve 
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dajB  aiVer  the  receipt  thereof^  transmit  a  copy  of  tbe  same  to  the 
next  port-office,  where  the  same  shall  be  carefully  entered  aipha* 
faeticaily,  for  every  parish  and  county  distinctly,  in  a  book  or  books 
•for  that  puvpofte  to  be  provided/ 

%*  This  cannot  be  accounted  any  great  trouble,  there  being  in 
every  parish  four  or  mx  such  officers  at  least,  who,  dividing  them- 
aelves,  with  (heir  beadle>  who  is  p^eneraliy  acquainted  with  all  the 
parisbioners,  may  perform  the  same  effectually  in  one  day. 

%*  Neither  can  it  be  accounted  troublesome  to  the  sheriiis,  it 
being  not  expected  to  be  more  than  once  a  year  at  most ;  and  may, 
by  their  directions,  be  performed  by  their  servants :  And,  being 
a  national  concern,  ought  to  have  a  national  assistance,  which  wiU 
partlyvbe  effected  by  such  officers  changing  places  every  year. 

Proposal  2.  '  And  that  all»  masters  of  ships,  and  other  vessels^ 
usin^  the  «ea,  or  trading  from  port  to  port  coast- wise  (except  such 
vessels  as  are,  or  shall  be  employed  in  the  home  trade  of  fishery,  for 
supplying  theseveral  markets  ofthis  kingdom)  shall,  at  the  beginning 
of  their  voyage,  and  befure  they  depart  the  first  port,  give  kito 
that  port- office  a  true  list  of  the  names  of  all  seeamen  and  manners 
retained  to  serve  on  board  their  said  ships,  or  vess^s^  together 
with  their  age,  and  what  outward  marics  may  be  found,  as  aiso 
their  place  of  residence,  or  habitation,  if  any  such  they  have ; 
which  being  performed,  the  said  masters^  if  not  restrained  by  em- 
bargo, or  other  order,  may,  with  their  company,  have  liberty  to 
proceed  on  their  intended  voyage,  both  out  and  home,  without 
danger  of  being  impressed  ;  one  of  the  said  officers  first  giving  a 
certificate  under  his  hand  and  seal,  as  a  protection,  for  the  U4e  of 
every  seaman  thereunto  belonging,  being  between  the  age  of  sixteen 
and  sixty  years,  as  aforesaid;  and  also  a  duplicate  thereof  to  the 
master,  for  which  he  shall  pay  unto  the  said  officer,  if  a  coaster, 
two  «hilUngs  and  sixpence,  and,  if  a  trader  to  foreign  parts,  ^  five 
shllUngs  per  head  for  every  person  therein  nominated ;  which  said 
monies  may  be  allowed  for  and  towaidi  the  maintenance  and  en- 
couragement of  such  officers/ 

\*  9)r  the  aforesaid  means  it  may  be  possible  to  'obtain  a  fuU 
register  of  aN  the  seamen  of  England,  and  thereby  know  who  is  in 
service,  and  who  is  not ;  whereby  the  royal  na/vy,  upon  att  ooca^ 
sions,  may  be  readily  manned  with  able  aeaaoen,  and  no  hiding" 
pAace  left  for  deserters,  or  others;  and  the  head-money  proposed 
will  b^  gladly  paid,  to  avoid  those  great  perils  and  losses,  which 
too  often  happen,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  their  Miotics,  and 
all  others  concerned  at  sea,  by  means  of  the  sea-press. 

Proposal  3.  '  And,  upon  return  of  the  said  ship,  or  vessel,  to 
her  port  of  delivery,  or  unlading,  that  then  the  said  master  there- 
of shall  be  further  obliged  (if  belonging  to  a  ship  or  vessel  using  the 
coast-trade)  within  four  days ;« or,  iia  meFcfaant-ehip  trading  to 
foreign  parts,  within  ten  days,  or  mcrey  as  may  be  thought  con- 
renient,  to  pay  «uch  his  ahip's  company^  in  the  presence  of  one  of 
the  aforesaid  officers,  at  a  place  and  day  pfefixed.  And,  if  it 
happen  that  any  change  or  alteration  hath  been  made  amongst  .the 
said  company,  during  the  said  Voyage,  Ibat  dm  the  said  master 
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do  g^ive  an  account  to  the  said  officer,  who  may  be  impowend  to 
make  enquiry  therein  ;  and  whosoever  of  Uie  said  company, 
shipped  outward  or  homeward,  appeareth  not  in  person  to  receive 
his  wages,  at  9uch  time  and  place  prefixed  (without  some  lawful 
cause  or  let  shewed  to  the  con^ry,  being  such  as  may  be  aDowed 
by  the  directors  of  such  office,  or  officers)  shall  lose  and  forego  his 
whole  wages,  one  half  to  the  use  of  their  Majesties,  and  the  other 
to  the  chest  at  Chatham,  or  otherwise,  as  may  be  thought  conve- 
nient' 

%*  And  the  said  officers,  being  impowered  to  make  enquiry,  as 
aforesaid,  will  cause  masters  to  l^  more  cautious  how  they  do  im- 
prison and  pack  their  seamen  off  in  foreign  countries ;  an  abuse  too 
much  practised,  even  to  the  ruin  of  many  families,  which  bring 
much  poverty  on  the  nation,  especially  about  rivers  and  sea-port 
towns. 

Proposal  4. '  And,  if  it  should  happen,  that  any  of  the  said  shipa, 
or  vessels,  should  deliver,  or  unlade  at  any  other  port  within  this 
kingdom,  that  thed  the  officer  of  such  port  may^  by  the  maater^s 
duplicate  (he  being  obliged  to  produce  the  same,  or  otherwise  by  a 
copy  of  the  register  from  the  other  first  officer)  be  enabled  to  pro- 
ceed, in  all  respects,  as  aforesaid/ 

%*  For  conveniency,  a  copy  of  all  registers  may  be  transmitted 
from  all  ports  to  Yarmouth  and  Portsmouth,  for  the  ready  dis- 
patch of  all  such  affiiirs ;  but  more  especially  to  the  port-office  of 
London. 

Prop.  5.  '  And  that  every  officer,  in  his  respective  place  (at  the 
time  of  payii^  such  seamen,  as  aforesaid)  shall  then  daose  all 
auch,  as  are  fit  for  their  Mcyesties  service,  to  be  forthwith  sent  on 
board  some  ship  belonging  to  the  fleet,  as  occasion  shall  require ; 
the  charge  thereof  to  he  paid  by  their  m^esties :  and  all  such,,  at 
are  so  sent  on  board  their  majesties  ships,  shall  have  equal  benefit 
with  those  seamen  who  do,  or  shall  enter  themselves  as  voluntiers.' 
***  By  such  means,  there  will  be  a  constant  supplying  of  the 
royal  navy  with  able  seamen;  and,  by  this  means,  such, 
who  use  to  steal  a  voyage  or  two,  will  unavoidably  be  brought  into 
their  Mij^*^^^^  service,  withoqt  prejudice  to  any  ;  which  will  be  an 
encouragement  to  others  belonging  to  the  fleet,  and  will  prevent 
the  pressing  of  tradesmen  from  meir  business. 
^  Prop.  6.  *  And,  as  every  merchant-ship,  or  vessel  hath  a  carpen- 
ter or  two  belonging  unto  it,  who  for  great  wages  go  voluntarily 
to  sea,  their  Majesties  ships  may,  by  the  means  aforesaid,  be  plen- 
tifully supplied  with  able  shipwrights,  the  most  experienced  and 
fittest  for  sea-service. 

.  Prop.  7.  *  And,  at  the  end  of  every  year,  the  said  officers  shall 
present  their  Majesties  with  a  general  list  of  all  seamen  and  ship- 
wrights, so  sent  on  board  of  every  particular  ship;  and,  if  thought 
convenient,  shall  have  an  additional  allowance  from  their  Msjeaties 
of  two  shillings  and  sixpence  per  head,  as  an  encouragement  and 
maintenance  for  such  their  service* 

Pn^.  8.  '  And  whatsoever  officer  or  shipmaster  offendeth  herein^ 
contrary  to  the  true  intent  and  meaoii^  thereof,  shall  forfeit 
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•pounds  to  tbe  use  of  their  oujettiesy  pounds  whereof  may 

be  aUoired  to  the  informer/ 

*^*  This  charge  cannot  b&  accounted  great ;  for,  by  this  means^ 
the  prodigious  expence  of  hirino^  smacks  and  ketches  to  attend  the ' 
press  wiU  determine ;  and  one  thousand  men  andboys^  commonly 
employed  therein,  may  be  at  liberty  to  serve  their  majesties  on 
board  the  fleet,  besides  the  charge  allowed  and  e:(pended  by  cap- 
tains  and  lieutenants,  on  such  occasions.^ 

\*  And.  the  seamen  and  shipwrights  belonging  to  merchant 
ships,  being  so  secured  for  their  majesties  service,  may  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  selling  and  disposing  of  what  they  have,  as  an  adventure 
on  board  their  respective  ships,  together  with  the  happiness  of  re- 
ceiving their  wages,  and  providing  themselves  with  apparel  and 
other  necessaries  fit  for  sea  service,  and  be  sent  on  board  the  fleet 
like  men ;  who  otherwise,  after  a  long  and  tedious  voyage,  with- 
out recruit  or  money,  are  forced  on  ^ard  their  majesties  ships  in 
a  poor  and  ragged  condition,  which  is  one  main  occasion  of  sick- 
ness and  distempers  on  board  the  fleet ;  and  for  such  reasons 
many  refuse  to  go  to  sea,  and  others  forsake  their  ships,  in  foreign 
nations. 

\*  And  by  such  means,  as  aforesaid,  merchant  ships  at  sea, 
and  under  convoy,  may  be  secure  frpm  the  rage  and  ill  usase  of 
some  eoromanders ;  who,  if  denied  their  unreasonable  demands  for 
light  or  convoy  money,  do  often  cause  the  seamen  to  be  impressed ; 
whereby  such  ^  ships  or  vessels  are  too  often  disabled,  and  the  ships 
and  goods,  with  the  small  and  helpless  number  of  men  left  on 
board,  do  often  miscarry,  pr  perish  at  sea ;  whereby  the  merchants 
lose  their  goods/ their  majesties  lose  their  customs,  tbe  subjects 
lose  their  lives,  the  owners  their  ship,  or  vessel,  and  many  become 
widows  and  fatherless  thereby ;  which  brings  great  complaints  and 
poverty  throughout  the  nation. 

PART  IL 

"  Proposal  1.  *  And.  as  the  honour  and  glory  of  the  English  na* 
tion  ootb  so  much  depend  upon  the  strength  and  good  conduct  of 
the  royal  navy,  so  it  may  be  highly  necessary  at  such  time<,  when 
the  common  enemy  is  so  potent  and  powerful,  that  all  due  en- 
couragetnent  be  given  to  seamen  and  mariners ;  and^  to  that  end* 
it  is  most  humbly  proposed,  that  no  offices  belonging  to  the  fleet 
be  bought  or  sold,  but  that  every  person  may  be  preferred  accord- 
ing to  his  deserts  and  merits. 

Prop.  2.  *  That  tbe  said  seamen  be  allowed  their  full  share  of 
all  prizes  that  shall  be  taj^en,  and  that  some  law  be  passed  to  pre- 
vent embezzlements  therein ;  and  that  those,  persons,  in  what 
station  soever,  that  shall  endeavour  to  defraud  them  of  such  parts 
and  shares,  as  have  by  custom,  or  may  hereafter  be  allowed,  sliall 
(being  convicted  thereof)  forfeit  his  said  office,  or  employment. 

Prop.  3.  *  That,  if  any  seamen  be  dismembered  in  their  ma- 
jesties service,  such  sQiart-money,  as  hath  .been  formerly  allowed, 
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«n|r  he  tdtsiiced^  and  be  forthwith  d«iy  paid;  And  filrthef,  iftt^ 
tliere  may  be  an  additional  allowance  nttile  for  ill  atidi  ]^«fiM¥elil> 
as  thaU  bt  dirtncolbeined  ill  their  majestito  tervice. 

Propw  4.  ^  Thfeit>  if  any  atem^  be  killed  in  their  mijeitieft  sef  ^ 
▼tee»  that  the  h6Unt  jHnon^yi  gentraHy  ilHiwed  on  ailch  <K;<AsioA^ 
,  be  forthwith  paid  to  tfawe  who  dhhU  pftdnce  a  jntt  Hght  tb  tt*^ 
'  eetve  the  aame^ 

Prop.  5.  '  That  all  profaneneis,  whieh  haTin^,  fay  ioag^  odstofn^ 
fatten  tlie  ncendant  nti  bctord  the  fltet^  be  fivthwith  tuppfesfled 
and  afairifebed ;  and  all  efienden,  being  ^flcert,  may  be  di4>liiO^# 
and  others  receive  aueh  ^MmithAKnt,  «■  ntty  be  appointisd  by 
anthnrity  xX  patliatnetit» 

Prhp.  ^«  '  And  that  no  feeasiali  w  tnAutnef,  that  hath  terwd 
twtA?a  uvuthfc  in  liny  of  their  majeatiei^  Mp^  ihaM  ba  tum^ 
^teTi  to  Mrve  on  board  any  other  af  their  nii^etftiei  tdliipt^  before 
he  be  ^id  aH  wages  dufe  to  that  titti6. 

Trop.  7.  '  That  when,  and  to  often  aa  thtir  ini^aMiai)  by  tlieir 
rof^X  procktnation,  ahall  recruire  the  aetvtoe  of  aneh  t^anen,  im 
hoard  m  royal  navT,  by  anch  a  day  4t  time  ^f«fiaed$  that  all  fible 
teamen,  who  shall,  in  obedience  thereanto,  voluntarily  emtef 
theaaielvcpy  by  8pt>ly^  to  the  tiext  pOTt«Ac€if>  or  offict^,  ahall 
ha  «Howed>  daring  the  whok  rafwgt,  twenty-eight  ahilliMa  p^ 
Bvtoth>  accarditig  to  the  conraa  bf  tnb  hary ;  and  that  ao  oKen  at 
ally  of  their  tnfl(jcttiet  thi|^  ahall  arrfVe  Into  any  haihour,  to  lay 
np  for  toy  tiuMBy  tliat  theA  the  teamen  aiud  nartnaia^  thctteuntd 
belonging,  abaH  be  forthwith  discharged ;  and  tbiLt  all  #a^,  la 
tiiesi  then  dve  M  snch  aerricto^  be  foiy  paM,  not  in  tibketa>  bnt  iti 
■toney :  and^  if  the  ri^agehe  iottff)  that  then  thdr  Wivei  <ft  ffK^ndl, 
having  k  lawfol  pow^to  reoeite  ue  aatue,  niay  be  >aid  lit  MOirtlM 
#tfet  ont  nf  every  lune  maiithft^  that  mdk  ahip  ahul  be  abl^Md. 

Prop.  8.  "  That  all  such  seamen,  noar  faaldn|;ing  to  tb^  to^al 
navy,  as  shall  be  continued  on  board  the  fleet,  at  such  time  at  the 
service  of  others  shall  be  requiMd  by  pH>clamation  as  aforesaid,  may 
have  and  receive  the  full  benefit  of  such,  as  shall  then  enter  them- 
selves f  otnntie^s. 

Prop.  &. «  That  ftrfeft  ht  Ofte  AeA  at  tbfe  hSi^-bftce,  to  attend 
ah  ^<*e:id^t&l  bufeintes  that  tti&y  )i^ffren  tduehihg  tlie  i>i¥ftiises,  and 

that  he  b&  alto^^ed,  by  ^(^i^  tta}»tt«i(,  fifty  pounds  p^f  annum,  to 
atun;^^  and  fe<:^ve  mbtiey  for  all  Wdh  pefsons,  as  ihatt  employ 
Mm  dti  sueh  t^tc&siOYI ;  ^nd'tlmt  \kt  m^V  b«  atloWdl  six-pence  or 
t1r^ht-p€fi»e  per  p6Und,  tu  ^hall  hh  Ihouj^ht  (It,  for  all  such  money 
a^  he  shall  so  receive ;  and  the  said  cleltt,  niiaking  defoult  therelti, 
tb  b^  diUplli^^ed,  lahd  ^tfef  such  ftht,  6r  otbef  punisbmebt^  ks  ibt 
pariiaitn^t  ^hliH  thitik  itt.^ 

\*  ftV  UiStfe  piiylhetits,  M  aforesaid,  ieattieft  may  be  inattei  to 
phmdt  hf  thettttelV^B  ftnd  fatHilte,  ¥rtd  to  pay  theif  debts;  which 
h  tme  tfltaujj  to  tnaltfe  UiOh^y  ptehty,  IhWughout  the  nation,  and 
will  tot»«Vft]{t  thetn,  Xl^en  6tt9iA[6tk  ShM  ttqixm^  freely  and  gladly 
tb  Hit^  thettis^li^M  lAtb  th^ir  tbajedti^d  seHrice,  without  (he  ^ar« 
of  Uttkg  ptma,  or  t^iitifiu^  In  pky  fob  the  whofo  yean  A^ 
being  certain  of  such  provision^  made  for  the  maintenance  of  tbem*^ 
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ielfet  and  famitiiH,  it  wiH  make  them  bold  and  daring,  not  bein|r 
afraid  to  Vtck  death  in  the  very  laee  of  their  enemies. 

%*  U 18  to  be  ohservedy  that,  ibr  want  of  auch  payment  as  afore^^ 
said«  the  seamen  Are  nreatly  injared  and  discoura^;  first,  es<> 
pecialty,  wkeo»  iiistead  of  money,  they  are  put  on  with  tickets, 
whilst  fliaay  of  them,  and  their  families,  wanting  food  and  raiment, 
an  oompeiled  to  sell  such  tickets  at  one^diird  part,  and,  sometimes, 
oiie*iiatf  Jois ;  so  that,  tbeneby,  the  seamen's  pay  is  very  small  and 
iiwi|yuifiiaiit ;  who,  aifter  tumi^  exposed  themselves  to  the  greatest 
4iang€ra,  are  so  cnt  off,  haiag  but  as  staves  and  drudges  to  the 
eonmon  ticket-buyers,  and  their  upbo4ders;  who,  for  sopplyrog 
thttm  so  with  mooey,  do  eacry  iw4y  the  greatest  part  of  their 
lebonr,  when  vaoy  of  their  poor  families  are  ready  to  perish.    Se- 
condly, the  paying  such  their  wages 'on  board  the  fleet,  at  mA 
time  «8  they  are  ready  to  sail,  is  very  injurious  both  to  ^<eamen  an^ 
others ;  for,  by  such  means,  they  hare  not  the  opportunity  to  senre 
HiflSBSPlw  or  fiimilie^  but  are  obliged  to  buy  all  their  necessaries 
on  board  the  CfMnnaan  higlera  or  booqiboals,  and  they  not  many, 
wW,  making  it  their  business  to  attend  the  fleet,  do,  by  their  ex- 
tortiott,  hrio^  away'  the  greatest  part  of  the  seamen's  waees.    60 
that  a  great  part  of  the  treasure  of  the  nation,  which  ought  to  he 
SivUkd  amoRfs^  all,  fsBs  laAo  the  hands  of  a  few  private  persons ; 
wlbereas,  it  aodi  payment  we*e  to  be  made  on  shore,  us  aforesaid, 
lii^  may  have  iIm  benefit  to  buy  all  they  want  at  the  best  hand, 
to  pay  their  debts,  and  relieve  their  families.    And,  by  this  means, 
aM  oach  money  woukl,  as  from  a  fountain,  pleasantly  distil  itself, 
inia  oaoiany  silver  streams,  until  it  returns  again  to  its  ftrst  rise; 
whloh  wauUl  be  a  great  encouragement  to  seamen,  and  all  other 
Aieir  aMajeaties  good  sulhjects,  who,  be'mg  now  obliged  to  give  them, 
and  Aeir  ftatihesy  credit,  are  forced  to  ait  down  by  loss,  which  is 
one  gvsflt  cause  of  4ie  decay  and  4etriin€nt  of  traii^. 

\*  If  it  should  be  objected,  tint  paying  the  seamen  their 
w^pem  on  jdMse,  upon  the  discharge  oC  their  service,  as  aforesaid, 
wfll  esmse  them  to  desert  their  nayesties  service,  it  is  humbly 
ansirofcd,  that,  there  being,  in  England,  a  sufficient  number, 
to  aerf«  boAi  thair  migesties  royaA  navy  and  mercbants  ships, 
at  one  time,  as,  by  sufficient  testimony,  did  appear  this  last 
•ttomiery  it  ia  impossible  to  believe  die  royal  fleet  should  ever 
want  aeamon,  if  good  payment  was  to  he  made,  and  encourage-* 
SMut  given,  as  aforesaid,  for  these  reasons  fothmtng:  First, 
they,  'bcAng  in  such  service,  are  more  secure  from  the  enemr, 
Aaa  in  aaevchants  (diipa.  Secondly,  being  aTk>wed  thirteen  months 
to  the  yoar^  withoat  after^laps,  or  pacing  damages^  which,  in 
Mcfuiiasita  dUps,  often  cats  off  one  monllrs  pay  in  three.  Thirdly, 
MT-aiAi^-of  their  majesties  happen  to  be  lost,  the  seamen's  wagea 
iUfid  'fabd.  Fourthly,  being  oat  of  all  danger  of  being  impressed, 
dnnoDg  die  a4Mle  ^^g^ ;  by  means  whereof,  in  merchants  ships, 
HMsy  ailen  loie  boOi  thdir  wages  and  adventure.  Fifthly,  having 
a  ^totffsct  in  making  advantage,  by  taking  of  prizes.  Sixthly,  ii 
laaa  V^mciahais  4ia|^ni  snart^naoney  if  BthiftA,  with  a  y^l^ 
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pension,  during  life.  Seventhly,  if  killed  in  fight,  a  considerable 
bounty^gifl  is  bestowed  on  their  families,  according  to  the  greatness 
thereof;  when  seamen,  in,  merchants  ships,  running  all  riaques^  as 
aforesaid,  fall  short  of  these  so  great  ad^ntages. 

Prop.  10.  *  Furthermore  it  is  proposed,  that  if  any  difference 
should  happen,. within  the  term  of  the  said  voyage,  between  the 
master  of  such  merchants  ship,  or  vessel,  and  any  of  the  seamen> 
belonging  thereunto,  for,  or  by  reason  of  any  wages  due,  or  goods 
damaged,  by'leekage  of  the  ship,  or  vessel,  such  difierenices  may  be 
determined  by  such  officer,  as  aforesaid ;  who  may  be  empowered 
to  call  to  his  assistance  two,  three,  or  more,  honest  and  indiflferent 
men,  being  sufficient  house-keepers,  who  may  have  power  to  bear 
and  determine  all  such  di&rences,  as  aforesaid,  which  would  be  of 
great  advantage  to  poor  seamen ;  who,  by  reason  of  poverty  and 
the  press,  being  not  in  a  capacity  to  maintain  or  attend  a  suit  of 
law,  are  often  ruine4  and  undone. 

\*  If  it  should  be  objected,  that  this  may  prove  pn^odicial  to 
the  government,  it  is  humbly  answered,  that  the  seamen  in  general, 
by  such  injuries,  and  for  such  reasons,  as  aforesaid,  are  not  in  a 
capacity  to  go  to  law ;  so  that,  where  nothing  is,  nothing  can  be 
expected. 

\*  So  that  by  thus  civilly  impressing  of  some,  and  paying  and 
encouraging  of  others,  as  aforesaid,  it  may  be  presumed,  their 
m^lesties  royal  navy  may,  at  all  times,  be  readily  and  plentifully 
proviaed,  with  the  most  able  seamen  and  mariners,  on  all  occa- 
sions, and  all  extraordinary  chaige  of  impressing  and  maintaining 
them  on  board  the  fleet,  in  the  winter-season  (which,  by  Captain 
St.  Lo,  was  computed  at  five-hundred  and  four-thousand  pounds 
for  one  winter-season,  besides  sixty-thousand  pounds,  expended  for 
conduct,  bounty,  and  impress-money)  avoided  and  saved,  as  well 
now  as  in  former  times.  And,  to  this,  all  the  seamen,  and  faithful 
people  of  England,  will  say  Amen. 

*«*  If  any  objection  should  be  made,  that,  in  manning  the  royal 
navy,  according  to  the  methods  of  this  second  proposition,  their 
majesties  affairs  may  be  prolonged  or  prejudiced  thereby,  then  it 
is  humbly  proposed,  that  a  recourse  nny  be  bad  to  the  afioreaaid 
register,  as  followetfa. 

Prop.  11.'  That  the  right  honourable  the  lords  commissioners  of 
the  Admiralty,  calling  to  the  port-officers  of  London  for  a  general 
list  of  all  seamen  in  each  county,  taken  as  aforesaid,  may  direct 
their  warrants  to  the  several  sheriffs  of  the  counties  aforesaid,  re- 
quiring them  to  direct  their. precepts  to  the  several  constablea  of 
each  parish,  as  aforesaid,  who,  with  the  assistance  of  the  church* 
wardens  and  overseers  of  the  poor,  shall  forthwith,  to'the  utmost  of 
their. power,  cause  such,  and  so  manly  as  are  required,  by  an  equal 
quota,  to  appear  before  the  next  port-officer,  who  shall  dispose  of 
inem  on  board  their  majesties  ships,  as^  shall  be  most  meet  and 
convenient  for  their  majesties  service;,  and  such  as  press  men,  to 
be  allowed  but  twenty-four  shillings  per  month.  And  what  sea- 
men^aoever  shall  abscond  from  their  .habitation,'  or  uaoal  place  oC 
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being,  at  such  time  as  the  service  of  their  majesties  shall  require 
them  on  board  the  fleet,  shall  suffer  imprisonment,  or  as  the  par- 
liament shall  think  fit.  And  that  the  port-officer  do  then  forth* 
with  pay  unto  the  said  constables,  for  travelling,  and  other  neces^ 
sary  charges,  the  sum  of  two  shillings  and  six-pence  per  head,  for 
every  person  by  thedk  delivered,  or  produced  as  aforesaid ;  and  tha^ 
the  said  port-officer  be  allowed  the  same  (with  other  necessary 
charges),  for  sending  such  on  board  the  fleet,  out  of  their  majesties 
treasury/ 

By  what  hath  been  proposed,  I.hope^  it  will  appear,  that  the 
impressing  of  seamen,  abd  others,  by  sea-officers»  may  be  vrhoUy- 
laid  aside,  which  hath,  hitherto,  been  very  chargeable  to  their 
majesties,  and  iiyurious  to  the  subjects,  as  is  briefly  summed  up  as 
followeth. 

1 .  That  several  "vessels,  employed  in  that  service,  after  having 
laid  twelve  or  fourteen  days  in  the  river  of  Thames,  on  that  oc- 
casion, have,  by  the  ill  management  of  some  lieutenants,  thereuiito 
belonging,  been  sent  on  board  their  majesties  ships  with  twenty  or 
thirty  men  at  one  time,  who,  being  not  fit  or  useful  in  such  ser-^ 
vice,  have  been  often  discharged,  and  turned  ashore ;  by  which 
means,  their  majesties  treasure  hath  been  vainly  expended,  and 
many  landmen  and  tradesmen  have  been  often  carriea  from  their 
habitations  to  the  Downs,  Portsmouth,  and  Plymouth,  to  their 
great  charge  and  prejudice. 

2.  That  the  impressing  and  detaining  seamen  in  their  mijesties 
service^  on  such  hard  terms  as  before  specified,  causeth  many;to 
defer  their  miuesties  service,  who,  by  such  means,  come  to  an  un- 
timely exit  And  many  seamen  there  be,  who,  having  families, 
will  rather  expose  themselves  to  such  vile  and  shameful  ends,  than 
leave  their  families  to  perish  for  want  of  food  and  raiment. 

3.  Many  other  inconveniencies  there  be  .attending  the  present 
discipline  of  the  navy ;  as,  paying  the  fleet  at  PortsmouUi,  kc 
whereby  their  majesties  affairs  are  often  retarded,  and  the  seamen, 
whose  wives  or  friends  are  very  populbus  about  the  river  of  Thames, 
do,  b^  travelling  and  attending  at  such  remote  parts,  often  expend 
more  than  th^  receive,  whmby  many  famines'  are  rainea  and 
undone :  and  many  others  there  be,  who,  for, want  of  money,  are 
obliged  to  take  up  all  they  want  upon  trust,  paying  one  shilling  for 
the  value  of , nine-pence,  losing  thereby  251.  per  cent,  and,  by  sell- 
ing their  tickets,  as  aforesaid,  they  generally  Iomc  30, 40,  or  5<M. 
per  cent,  so  that,  by  a  modest  computation,  their  whole  losa 
amounts  to  Ml.  per  cent,  out  of  their  smaM  wages. 

4.  The  turning  of  seamen  over  from  one  ship  to  another,  after 
having  been  in. such  service,  one^  two,  or  three  years,  without 
money,  pro2iuceth  the  same  effisct  as  the  former.    * 

.  5.  Fdr  the  aforesaid  reasons,  the  seamen,  their  wives  and  friends, 
are  at  a  great  charge  and  trouble  by  petitioning  and  attending  the 
admiralty  and  navy-beard,  on  such  occasions,  who  fpend  great 
part  of  their  time  in  hearing  and  examining  these  and  such  like 
grievances. 
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6.  Whereas  if  teuneii  were  paid  and  eneouraged*  ^as  afcretaid^ 
theie  miacbiefs  and  disorders^  with  many  others,  oocasianed  by 
several  indirect  pradicea'  af  clerks  of  the  na? j»  &c.  would  soom 
cease  and  be  abolished. 

7.  And,  for  promoiinip  the  same,  it  is  further  proposed,  thal« 
suitable  fund  of  money  be  raised  and  set  a-part  for  such  uses  and 

Surposes:  and  if  the  same  should  fail,  or  fall  short  of  what  is 
itendedy  that  then  they  may  be  supplied  with  such  funds  as  shall 
be  appropriated  to  pay  merchant-dealers  and  tradesmen,  who# 
being  under  no  compukipn  in  making  agreement  for  their  com- 
modities,, are  in  a  capacity  to  help  themseKes. 

8.  And  if  a  sufficiency  of  mone^  cannot  be  raisedi  as  aforesaid, 
that  then  it  may  be  borrowed ;  and  suppose  at  l(M.  per  cent,  per 
annum,  yet  will  be  of  so  great  use  in  answering  these  ends,  thai 
it  is  pi^sumed  their  nuyesties  will  thereby  save  200,0001.  per  an- 
num, or  more :  but  if  the  late  ingenious  proposals  to  supply  their 
Majesties  wi^h  money>  at  51.  per  cent,  per  annum,  be  put  into 
practice,  the  advantages  accruing  to  their  majesties  bv  this  pro* 
posed  method  will  be  much  greater,  and  the  dotibts  and  olyections 
that  may  arise  touching  the  insufficiency  of  making  such  orderly 
^ymepts,  as  aforesaid,  will  be  removed. 

9.  Thus,  by  preferring  frugality,  and  abolishing  extravagancy, 
their  majesties,  with  the  usual  funds  generally  raised  and  aUowei 
for  such  occasioDSy  will  soon  be  in  a  capacity  of  paying  and  pro* 
aiding,  with  ready  money,  all  things  necessary  for  the  carrying  on 
the  war;  and.  the  enemy,  taking  notioe  of  our  industry  and  abi« 
lities,  the  usual  forerunners  of  great  actions,  will  be  thereby  die* 
couraged,  as  they  are  certain  presages  of  their  approaching  down* 
fiill. 

10.  And  that,  by  such  means,  the  general  trade  of  the  nation 
wi|l  be  better  tfuppUed  at  home,  and  Moured  abnad;  and  the 
sub||eots  thereby  inabled  and  encouraged  to  gife  supplies  to  eany 
on  the  war,  and  their  majesties  tbmby  be  the  better  suppofled 
to  prosecute  and  continue  Uie^same. 

11.  Thus  having,  as  I  humbly  oooeciTe,  proposed  a  sure  and 
certain  method  to  pNtent  those  evils  eccasioQed  by  the  ae*  pres% 
w^h,  if  put  in  practice,  I  dare  affirm,  will  be  a  useful  inOfu* 
ment  to  vanquish  and  overcome  all  our  enemios,  both  foreign  and 
donestick ;  it  being  observabfo,  that,  since  my  former  proposals 
mode  for  performing  of  shipwrighu  work,  the  impressing  of  woA* 
me*  for  that  service  hath  been  little  practised* 

In  all  that  hath  been  most  humbly  oAred,  I  have  studied 
brevity  more  than  curiosity,  my  design  being  to  serve  my  country, 
rather  dian  to  shew  my  skill  in  kaming ;  and  therefore  do  present 
the  same,  not  as  the  labour  of  my  spare  minutes,  but  as  the  fru}t 
of  a  laborious  brain,  that  hath  and  will  be  always  ready  to  serve 
their  mi^estles  and  the  goi^mment  upon  all  occasions.  I  shall 
0ily  ofier  these  following  queries,  moat  humb^  praying  they  may 
be  considered: 

!•  Whether  the  natimi,  under  the  present  ciroumstaneae  rf  t 
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war,  caB  long  continue  a  suitable  lopply  of  money  to  cairy  on  th^ 
same,  under  the  pernicious  effects  or  extravagancy  ? 

2.  Whether  money  raised  in  ]^Uament  with  care,  collected 
with  trouble,  and  paid  with  tears,  requires  not  the  most  serious 
thoughts  and  endeavours  of  all  its  disposers,  for  converting  the 
same,  in  all  circumstances,  to  the  most  useful  and  advantageous 

purposes? 

3.  Whether  the  king  exposhig  his  royal  person,  in  so  many 
dangers  abroad,  for  promotipff  thi  bappiq^i^  pni  wpll-being  9f  the 
nation,  doth  not  expect  the  due  assistance  of  all  other  his  officers 
and  subjects,  indispensably  to  YW  tb^ir  uta|ost  endeavours  for  the 
full  accomplishing  his  royal  purposes  ? 

4.  Wbetb^r  tb<i  saving  thorn  iqiipeiw  mm^  (if  v^^mf*  ai  ftfim* 

said,  will  not  settle  the  mipds  of  their  mgestie^  good  subjects,  and 
stop  the  mouths  of  the  most  disloyal  and  restless  spirits,  who  raise 
animosities  amongst  us,  and  instil  wicked  notions  into  the  minda 
of  their  majesties  subjects,  repmenting  the  government  as  under 
an  unsettled  condition,  and  groaning  under  oppression,  by  reason 
of  sreat  taxes,  and  a  lingring  and  expensive  war,  and  a  want  of 
iraae,  and  vatsiaf  their  expectations  af  a  speedy  change,  who 
Ending  their  bi^pea  defeated,  by  an  unanimous  viesoliitioii  of  rooting 
01^  the  evils  ocnaaioQing  the  same,  ean  hare  ne  Aituse  puttenoe  to 
M(h  caliimnialing  reflexiona  on  tba  govamoMnt  for  hrinnagte 
puss  their  evil  purposes } 

H.  Mnietbet  the  buyinc  and  selling  of  p^blidc  places  he  n^t  an 
undonbtad  ifilet  to  bring  their  majesties  enemies  into  sueh  stations, 
being  #f  dangtrous  oapsequeace  to  the  ([oaenunent  ? 

6,  Whether  it  will'not  he  Ibr  theiripa|esues,  and  the  nation^s 
interaat,  to  advanee  persons  to  plaoes  of  trust  according  to  ^r 
meritSf  and  #et  perpiit  those  to  he  diicountenanoed,  and  to  laboUr 
Mnder  diAenltiea,  who  eiposs  firauds  and  extr^agancles,  and  pro- 
pope  proper  veanedies  for  the  eune  of  those  evils  ?  And  whether 
the  brow  baatiog  and  disnouragiiag  those,  who  endeavour  to  make 
aurh  difooveries,  is  not  an  effBOtual  me^ps  to  prevent  all  others 
Aom  appeitriog  in  such  like  cases?  Much  more  might  be  added, 
which,  far  hrrvity-«ake,  is  ofnittad.  I  shall  bvumbly  eoncludis  witfi 
the  foUowinff  admonition  of  kipg  Henry  the  Fourth,  who,  upoft 
hia  death  beq#  spake  to  his  sop  ai  followed  c  *  So  k>ng  as  English- 
-uioti  have  veam,  so  long  shalt  thou  have  ohedieiioe  from  them ; 
hut,  whcB  they  are  poor,  they  ase  then  ready  for  eommotkM  and 
mdbailioiis.^  From  which,  and  all  ether  evils,  good  Lord  deliver 
us,  both  now  and  for  evermoae. 
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SOME  PARTICULAR  MATTERS  OF  FACT 
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BBLATIVO  TO  TBI 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  AFFAIRS  IN  SCOTLAND, 

UNDER  THE  DUKE  OF  LAUDERDALE. 
Folio,  containing  one  sheet 

HmMy  ^ftrti  to  ywtr  Majtitt^s  Consideration^'  m  Obedience  to  your 

Royal  Commands, 


L'HnHE  duke  of  Lauderdale  did  grosly  misrepreaent  to  your' 
J-  majesty  the  condition  of  the  western  countries,  as  if  they 
bad  been  in  a  state  of  rebellion,  though  there  had  never  been  any 
opposition  made  to  your  majeiity's  authority,  nor  any  resistance 
offered  to  your  forces,  nor  to  the  execution  of  the  laws.  But  he, 
purposing  to  abuse  your  majesty,  that  so  he  might  carry  on  his 
sinister  (ksigns  by  your  authority,  advised  your  majesty  to  raise  an 
arqciy  against  your  peaceable  subjects ;  at  least,  did  frame  a  letter, 
which  he  sent  to  your  majesty  to  be  signed  by  your  royal  hand,  to 
,thal  efiect ;  which  being  sent  down  to  your  council  orders  were 
thereupon  given  out  for  raising  an  army  of  eight  or  nine^thousand 
men,  the  gijeatest  part  whereof  were  Highlandeitf ;  and,  notwith- 
standing that,  to  avert  this  threatening,  the  nobility  and^gentry  of 
that  country  did  send  to  Edinburgh,  and,  for  the  security  of , the 
peace,  did  oiFer  to  engage,  that  whatsoever  should  be  sent  to  put 
the  laws  in  execution,  should  meet  with  no  affront,  and  that  they 
would  become  hostages  for  their  safety :  yet  this  army  was  niarched 
and  led  into  a  peaceable  country,  and  did  take  free  quarters,  .ac- 
cording to  their  commissions;  and,  in  most  places,  levied  grent 
sums  c^  money,  under  the  ^notion  of  dry  Quarters,  and  did  plun- 
der and  rob  your  subjects ;  of  which  no  reoress  could  be  cbtaiiied, 
though  complaints  were  frequently  made ;  all  which  were  expresly 
contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  kingdom* 

IL  In  their  quarters,  it  was  apparent,  that  regard  was  imly  had 
to  the  duke's  private  animosities ;  for  the  greatest  part  of  those 
places,  that  were  most  quarfered  on  and  destroyed,  had  not  been 
guilty  of  any  of  the  field-conventicles  complained  of;  and  many 
of  the  places,  that  were  most  guilty,  were  spared  upon  private 
considerations. 

^III.  The  subject^  at  that  time,  were  required  to  subscribe  an 
exorbitant  and  ill^al  bond/  which  was  impossible  to  be  performed 
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by  them :  that  tbey,  their  wives  and  childreD,  and  servants,  should 
live  orderly  according  to  law,  not  go  to  conventicles,  nor  entertain 
vagrant  preachers,  with  several  other  particulars ;  by  which  bond, 
those  that  signed  it  were  made  liable  .for  every  man's  fault,  that 
.lived  upon  their  ground. 

IV.  Your  majesty's  subjects  were  cbai^d  with  laborrows,  de- 
nounced rebels,  and  captions  were  issued  out  for  seizing  their  per- 
sons, upon  their  refusing  to  sign  the  aforesaid^ bond ;  and  the  no* 
bility  and  gentry  there,  who  have  ever  been  faithful  to  your  ma- 
jesty, and  had  appeared  in  arms  for  suppressing  the  last  rebellion, 
were  disarmed  upon  oath*  A  proclamation  was  also  issued,  for- 
bidding tliem,  upon  a  great  penalty,  to  keep  any  horses  above  four 
pounds  ten  gprbats  price. 

V.  The  iM>bility  and  gentry  of  the  shire  of  Aire  were  aUo  in- 
dicted, at  the  instance  of  your  majesty's  advocate,  of  very  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors,  whereof  some  did  import  treason.  These 
indictments  were  delivered  them  in  the  evening,  to  be  answered  by 
them  the  next  morning  upon  oath ;  and,  when  they  did  demand 
two  or  three  days  to  consider  of  their  indictments,  and  craved  the 
benefit  of  lawyers,  to  advise  with  in  matters  of  so  high  concern- 
ment, and  alsc^  excepted  to  their  being  put  to  swear  agsiinst  them- 
selves, in  matters  that  were  capital  (which  was  contrary  to  all  law 
a6d  justice)  those  their  desires  were  rejected,  though  the  like  had 
never  been  done  to  the  greatest  malefkctor  in  the  kingdom :  and  it 
was  told  them,  they  muf^t  either  swear  instantly,  or  they  would 
repute  them  guilty,  and  proceed  accordingly; 

VI.  The  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  knowing  themselves  innocent 
of  all  that  had  been  surmised  against  them,  did  purge  themselves, 
by  oath,  of  all  the  particulars  that  were  objected  to  them,  and 
were  thereupon  acquitted :  and,  though  the  committee  of>  the 
council  used  the  severest  manner  of  inquiry  to  discover  any  sedi- 
tions, or  treasonable  designs,  which  were  pretended  as  the  grounds 
of  leading  in  that  army  into  those  countries,  yet  nothing  could 
ever  be  proved  i  so  false  was  that  suggestion  conceniin$r  a.  rebellion 
then  designed,  that  was  offered  to  your  majesty,  and  prevailed 
with  you  for  sending  the  aforementioned  letter. 

VII.  The  oppressions  and  quarterings  still  continued.  The  no- 
blemen and  gentry  of  those  countries  went  to  Edinburgh  to  rep^ 
sent  to  your  council' the  heavy  pressure,  that  they  and  their  people 
lay  under,  and  were  ready  to  oiler  to  them  all,  that  in  law  or  rea- 
son could  be  required  of  them,  for  securing  the  peace.  The  coun- 
cil did  immediately,  upon  their  appearing  there,  set  forth  a  pro- 
clamation, requiring  them  to  depart  the  town  within  three  days, 
upon  aH  behest  pains ;  and,  when  the  duke  of  Hamilton  did  peti- 
tion for  leave  to  stay  two  or  three  days  longer,  for  some  very  ur- 
gent afiairs,  that  was  refused  hin^. 

Vni.  When  some  persons  of  quality  had  declared  to  the  duke 
of  Lauderdale,  that  they  would  represent  their  condition  to  your 
Bugesty,  if  they  could  not  have  justice  from  Jfour  ministers,  for 
preventing  that,  a  proclamation  was  set  forth,  forbidding  aU  the 
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subJMU  to  depnri  the  kiBgdom  wHboai  lioenee,  that  ao  your  ma* 
jetty  might  not  be  acquainted  with  the  said  cooditioo  of  yoar  aubr 
jeets»  from  making  their  applioatioiis  to  your  nuo^ty,  no  Wm  aw*- 
trary  to  your  ma^Jesty't  true  interest  (who  must  always  bo  tha  v^ 
fuffe  of  your  people)  than  to  the  natural  right  of  the  subject 

The  former  particulars  relate  to  the  invasion  pf  the  rights  of 
mat  numbers  of  your  subjects  all  at  oae^;  what  follow  have  ini* 
deed  only  fallen  on  seme  single  person^  yet  an  auoh,  that  yoor 
whole  people  apprehend,  they  may  be  all,  upon  the  slightest  9oea» 
fiens,  brought  under  the  like  raischieik. 

1.  The  council  hath,  upon  many  occasions,  proceeded  t0a  bcw 
~  of  punishment,  of  deolaring  n^en  incapaUe  of  atl  pobiick 
trust ;  concerning  which,  your  Majesty  may  refnember  what  com- 
plaints the  said  duke  made,  when,  during  the  earl  of  Middleton's 
administration^  he  himself  was  put  under,  and  incapacitated  by  an 
net  of  parliament  The  words  of  his  paper  against  the  earl  of  Mid- 
dleton  are  [incapacitating]  whieh*  was  to  whip  with  sccMpieas,  a 
punishment  to  rob  men  of  their  honour,  and  to  lay  a  lasting  ataia 
upon  them  and  their  posterity.  And,  if  this  was  complained  ef, 
tnien  done  by  the  highest  court  of  parliament,  yo«}r  Majesty  may 
easily  conclude,  it  cannot  he  done  in  any  lower  qeurt;  but  yet, 
notwithstanding,  it  is  become  of  late  years  an  ordinary  sentence  in 
council,  when  the  least  complaints  are  brought  against  any,  with 
whom  the  duke  of  Lauderdale  and  his  brother  are  oficnded* 

Ingtqncci  of  this  are :  i 

The  dedariogtbirteen^  worthy  citizens  of  Edinburgh  tneapabie  ef 
publick  trust,  against  whom  no  complaint  wta  ever  made  to  thia  d^y, 
as  your  MiJ^ty  will  perceive  by  a  paper  move  fully  concerning 
that  affair.  The  true  cause  of  it  was,  that,  those  men  being  in  the 
magistracy,  the  duke  and  his  brother  eenld  net  get  a  vast  brihe 
from  them  out  of  the  town^s  money,  which  waa  aftsrwarda  obtained, 
when  they  were  remmred. 

The  provosts  of  GUtgow,  Aberdeen,  and  Jedburgh  wcff  put  under 
the  same  sentence  for  signing  a  letter  to  Tour  |tf  lyesty,  in  the  oon* 
▼entioh  of  the  boroughs  with  the  rest  of  that  body ;  which  letter 
was  advised  by  him  who  is  now  your  Mi^s^f^s  sidvocate,  aa  Aat 
which  had  nothing  in  it,  whieh  eo«14  bring  them  nnder  any  guill; 
•od  yet  those  three  weee  singled  out  cf  the  whole  number,  tnd 
incapacitated,  besides  an  hi|^  fine  and  a  lengimprisonmeflit,  aa  to 
your  Majesty  will  more  (ally  appear  by  ampther  paper. 

6ir  Patrick  Holme  of  Polworth,  being  sent  hy  fSk^  shim  of  Bee- 
wick  to  oomplain  of  some  illM^al  procaedinga,  ana  to  4i^ia  a  legnl 
remedy  to  mem,  which  he  md  only  in  Che  ipommon  fierai  of  Inw, 
was  also  declared  incapable  of  publick  liast,  besidm  many  nsontltf 
tanpriaonment. 

The  provost  of  Lnlyttige,  Wing  oemplaiaedef  for  oot  fimiihing 
Mme  of  yonr  fovprn  with  baggage  hones^  wna  c^Hcd  bc^see  dne 
«ouncil|  and,  became  he  said  ihcywcN  not  bound  in  law  to  teui^ 
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kerses  ih  toeh  iiiaiiiier»  he  was  immedittely  declared  incapable  of 
publkk  troaKy  and  waa  bdlh  fined  and  imptiaNicd. 

There  are  also  fifty  of  the  town  of  St.  Johneion's  iticapaoilaled 
upon  a  Tery  8%bt  pretence,  to  that  it  if  very  tmpottible  for  Iheoi 
to  And  a  wffieient  namber  of  eiliseovforthemagittracy  oftbatf 
town. 

S.  Your  nil^ects  are  tometiniet  upon  slight,  and  tometimes  upon 
no  gronnds  imprisoned,  and  often  kept  prisoners  many  months  and 
years,  nothing  being  objected  to  tbem,  and  are  required  to  enter 
themselves  priionerB;  whioh  is  contrary  to  law.  It  was  in  the 
former  article  expressed,  that  many  of  xh^ae  person,  declared  in- 
eapnbia  of  pnblidc  trust,  did  ako  sofller  imprisonment ;  and,  besides 
these  instances,  lieutenant  general  Drommond,  whose  eminent  loyalty 
and  great  sertiees  are  wdi  known  to  your  Mtiietij^  was  required  to 
enter  himself  a  prisoner  in  the  castle  of  Dumharton  ;  where  he  was 
kept  one  year  and  a  half,  and  was  made  a  close  prisoner  for  nine 
monHis,  and  yet  nothing  was  ever  objected  to  him,  to  this  day,  to 
justify  that  usage. 

The  lord  Cardross  was,  for  his  lady's  keeping  two  conventicles  in 
her  own  house,  at  which  he  was  not  present,  fined  one  hundred  and 
ten  pounds,  and  hath  now  been  kept  prisoner  four  years  in  the  castle 
of  fidinfaorrgh,  where  he  still  remains,  although  he  hath  often 
petitfoued  for  his  liberty;  and  sir  Patrick  Holme  hath  been  now  a 
second  time  almost  one  year,  and  nothing  is  yet  laid  to  his  charge. 

Besides  these  illegal  imprisonments,  the  officers  of  your  Majestjf's 
forces  carry  frequently  warrants  with  them,  for  apprehending  per- 
tons  that  are  under  no  legal  censure,  norhave  been  so  much  as 
cited  to  appear;  which  hath  put  many  of  your  subjects  under 
great  foars,  especially,  upon  what  was  done  in  council  three 
years'ago :  capt.  Carst&yres,  a  man  now  well  enough  known  to  your 
Majesty,  did  entrap  one  Kirkton,  an  outed  minister,  into  his  ehamber 
at  Edinburgh,  and  did  .violently  abuse  him;  and  design^  to  have 
extorted  some  money  ftom  him.  '  The  noise  of  this  coming  to  the 
ears  of  one  Baily,  brother-in-law  to  the  said  Kirkton,  he  came  to  the 
house,  and  hearing  him  cry  murder,  murder!  forced  open  the 
chamber  door,  where  he  found  his  brother-in«law  and  the  captain 
grappling;  the  captain  pretended  to  have  a  warrant  against  Kiikton, 
and  Batly  desired  him  to  shew  it,  and  promised,  that  all  obedience 
should  be  given  to  it :  but,  Uie  captain  refonng  to  do  it,  Kirktmi  was 
rescued,  luis  was  only  delivering  a  men  from  the  hands  of  a  robber« 
Ufhieh  nature  obliged  all  men  to  do ;  especially,  when  joined  with  so 
near  a  relation.  The  captain  complained  of  this  to  the  eoanciU  and  the 
lord  HattoB,  with  others,  wete  appointed  to  exarafne  the  witnesses : 
and,  when  it  was  brought  before  the  councili  the  duke  of  Hamilloa, 
eai^  of  Morelon,  Dumfries,  and  Kincarden ;  the  lord  CocheMn ; 
and  Sir  Archibald  Primrose,  tiien  lord  register,  desired,  that  tha 
report  of  the  examination  might  he  read;  but  that,  wt  serving 
their  ends,  was  denied.  And,  thereupon,  those  lords'deliteral  their 
opHQion,  that,  since  Carstayres  did  not  shew  any  warrani,  nor  was 
slotfaed  wMi  any  puhMek  character,  it  was  no  opposing  of  your 
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Majesty's  authority  in  Baily,  so  to  rescue  the  said  Kirkton;  yet 
Baily  was  for  this  fined  in  six-thousand  marks^  and  kept  kog  a 
prisoner. 

Those  lords  were,  upon  that,  so  represented  to  your  Majesty,  that, 
%y  the  duke  of  Lauderdale's  procurement,  they  were  turned  out  of 
the  council,  and  all  command  of  the  mihtia.  And,  it  can  be  made 
appear,  that  the  captain  had,  at  that  time,  no  warrant  at  allagainst 
Kirkton,  but  procured  it  after  the  violence  committed ;  and  it  w.as 
antedated^  on  design  to  serve  a  turn  at  that  time.  This  mmnner  of 
proceeding  hath,  ever  since,  put  your  subjects  under  sad  ap|jk«hen- 
sioDS.      ^ 

There  is  one  particular  further  oflfered  to  your  Migesty's  consi- 
deration, concerning  their  way  of  usmg  prisoners. 
>  There  were  fourteen  men  taken  at  a  field  conventicle,  who,  with« 
out  being  legally  convicted  of  that,  or  any  other  crimes,  were  se- 
cretly, and  in  the  night,  taken  out  of  prison,  upon  a  warrant  signed 
by  the  earl  of  Lynlythgo,  and  the  lords  Hatton  and  Collington,  and 
were  delivered  to  capt.  Maitland.  who  had  been  page  to  the  dnke 
of  Lauderdale,  but  was  then  a  French  Officer,  and  was  making  his 
levies  in  Scotland,  and  were  carried  over  to  the  service  of  the  French 
king,  in  the  year  1676. 

S.  The  council  hath,  upon  many  occasions^  proceeded  to  most 
unreasonable  and  arbitrary  fines,  either  for  slight  ofiences,  or  for 
offences  where  the  fine  is  regulated  by  law,  which  they  hare  never 
considered,  when  the  persons  were  not  acceptable  to  them. '  So  the 
lard-Cardroes  was  fined  in  one*thousand  one-hundred  vid  deven 
pounds,  for  his  lady's  keeping  two  conventicles  in  his  house,  and 
christening  a  child  by  an  outed  minister  without  his  knowledge.  The 
provost  formerly  mentioned,  and  Baily,  wKh  many  more,  were  also 
fined  without  any  regard  to  law. 

The  council  hath,  at  several  times,  proceeded  to  the  taking  of 
genfleroen's-dwelling  houses  from  them,  and  putting  garisons  in 
them,  which,  in  time  of  peace,'  is  contrary  to  law.  In  the  year 
167^>  it  was  desigpned  against  twelve  of  your  Mi^jesty's  subjecta^ 
and  was  nut  »n  execution  in  the  houses  of  (he  earl  of  Calender,  the 
lord  Cardross,  the  lady  Lumsden,  kc.  and  was  again  attempted  in 
the  year  1(178;  in  the  houses  belonging  to  the  lairds  of  Coanok, 
Bla'gan,  and  Rowall,  which  were  possessed  by  soldiers,  and  declared 
garisons.  Nor  did  it  rest  there,  but  orders  were  sent  from  the 
council,  requiring  the  countries  about  their  houses,  to  furnish  them 
for  the  sokiiers'  use,  and  to  supply  them  with  necessaries,  much 
contrary  to  law.  It  was  against  this,  that-  sir  Patrick  Holme  came 
to  desire  a  remedy ;  and,  common  justice  being  denied  him*  he 
used  a  legal  protestation,  in  the  ordinary  form  of  law*,  and  Vaity 
thereupon,«kept  for  many  months  a  prisoner,  and  declared  incapable 
of  all  publick  trust,  kc. 

There  is  another  particular,  which,  because  it  is  so  odious,  is  nn- 
willi'agly  touched ;  yet  it  is  necessary  to  inform  your  Majesty  about 
it;  for  thereby  it  will  appear,  that  the  duke  of  Lauderdale,  and 
bb  brother,  have,  in  a  most  solemn  manner,  broken  the  publidk 
faith,  that  was  given  in  your  M^esty's  name* 
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.    Oae  JMilchell  being  put  in  prison  upon  great^'sui^icion  of  bh 
having  attempted  to  murder  the  late  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews, 
and  there  being  no  evidence  against  him,  warrant  was  given  by  the 
duke  of  Lauderdale,  then  your  Miigesty's  commissioner,  and  your 
ooancil,  to  promise  him  his  life,  if  he  would  confess;  whereupon,  he 
did  confess ;  and  yet,  some  years  after  that,  that  person,  wb<>,  in* 
deed,  deserved  many  deaths,  if  there  had  been  any  other  evidence 
against  him,  was  upon  that  confession,  convicted  of  the  crime,  and 
the  duke  of  Lauderdale,  and  his  brother,  being  put  to  it  by  him, 
did  swear,  that  they  never  gave,  or  knew  of  any  assurance  of  life 
given  him:  and  when  it  was  objected,  that  the  promise  was  upon 
record,  in  tiie  council  books,  the  duke  of  Lauderdale  did,  in  open 
court,  where  he  was  presnt  only  as  a  witness,  and  so  ought  to  have 
been  silent,  threaten  them,  if  they  should  proceed  to  the  examination 
'  of  that  act  of  council,  which,  as  he  then  said,  might  infer  perjury 
on  them  that  swore;  and  so  did  cut  off  the  proof  of  that  defence^ . 
which  had  been  admitted  by  the  court,  as  good  in  law,  and  suffici- 
ent to  save  the  prisoner,  ii  proved.    Thus  was  that  man  hanged 
upon  that  confession  only,  though  the  promise,  that  drew  it  from 
him,  doth  appear  upon  record,  and  can  be  proved  by  good  and 
clear  evidence*  And  from  this  your  Majesty  may  judge,  what  credit 
may  be  given  to  such  men. 

We  dp  not,  at  present,  enlarge  on  other  particulars,  though  of 
great  importance ;  such  as  monopolies,  selling  places  and  honours, 
turning  men  of  known  integrity  out  pf  their  employments,  to  which 
they  had  a  good  and  just  right  during  their  lives :  the , profits  of  one 
of  the  most  considerable  of  these  being  sequestered  for  some  time, 
and  applied  for  the  ducheas  of  Lauderdide's  use :  the  treatii^  about, 
and  receiv  ng  of,  great  bribes  by  the  duke  and  duchess  of  Lauder-  ^ 
dale,  and  the  lo^  Hatton,  and  particularly  from  the  towns  of 
Edinburgh,  Aberdeen,  Lynlytbgo,  and  many  others,  for  procuring, 
from  your  Majesty,  warrants  for  illegal  impositions  within  these 
towns ;  the  manifest  an4  publick^  perverting  of  justice  in  the 
session ;  besides,  the  most  signal  abuses  of  the  mint  ^  and 
copper  coin,  that  are  most  grievous  to  all  your  subjects.  But 
the  number  of  these  is  so  great,  and  they  will  require  so  many  wit- 
nesses to  be  brought  hither  for  proving  l;hem,  that  we  fear  it  would 
.  too  much  trouble  your  Majesty  now  to  examine  them  ell ;  but  your 
JBklajesty  shall  have  a  full  account  of  them  afterwards. 

One  thing  is  humbly  offered  to  your  Majesty,  as  the  root  of  these 
and  many  other  oppressions*  which'is,  tttat  the  method  of  govern- 
ing that  kingdom  for  several  years  hath  been,  that  the  lord  Ha!tton 
and  his  adherents  frame  any  letter  that  they  desire  from  your  Ma- 
jesty to  your  council,,  and  send  it  to  the  dukf  of  *  Lauderdale,  who 
returns  it  signed ;  and  this  is. brought  to  the  council ;   upon  which, 
if  at  any  time  a  debate  ariseth  concerning  the  matter  of  that 
letter,  as  bekig  against^  or  with  law  i  and  when  it  is  proposed,  that 
a  representation  of  tbat  shonU  be  made  to  your  M^stj ;  then  the 
lord  Hatton,  in  his  insolent  way^ .  caUs  to  have  it  put  to  the  ques- 
tion, as  if  it  were  a  onnie  to  have  any  warrant  either  debated  ot 
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ffttpmented  to  yoor  Mijcity*  wfakli  if  procwBd  by  tbe  dvke  of 
IdMidBrdiile,  or  bimieif ;  sad  tkk  Ucccfaood  by  fab  fNHty,  mif  hf 
thb  flietsi,  any  ^mbcr  debstioif  »  atopped. 

There  are  loiiie  otber  pertfoolats  nhtiiig  lio  tfaeie  beadi»  that  ana 
le  be  efiered  to  yeur  Majesty  in  «tber  (Mipets,  which  ate  not  added 
faefe,  leil  yew  Majeity  shefidd  iiovv' be  traaibled  with  too  k^ 
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A  CiANSLAfK-eA  «tJT  OF  T«B  AMTHOiiOOT. 

Fion  aJif^ad  Md»i>nnti>d<t  London,  in  Um  year  1686. 


WORTHY  ibat  mni  1o 'aoape  wertatity, 
AmA  ieop  that  ditcb  where  aU  muit  pkuighig  lie» 
Who  foaadl  out  katew  first,  end  didtepart. 
With  dext^iMs  ikMU  wrftins'a  iftyaterioiis  art, 
in  cfaaiwoleve  to  hold  intella^nee, 
And  to  «^reit  Ibeoimd^  moat  Udden  eeaae* 
The  Indian  elate,  Tflft  aare,  might  wonder  well, 
JI«w  Ibe  dwwrb  pepers  oe«ld  bis  theft  veeeaU 
The  ftopwl  werld  edoii^d  the  eeaet  «a«ie 
Of  the  tanfue's  coMoense*  withoet  help  of  voice ; 
ThatsicKly  by  «  pen  it  eeadd  leieal. 
And  all  flie  ■oafa ubalimseit  awtiowa  tell; 
The  pen,  lifae  ple^gh^baffe  en  the  papers  fhoe. 
With  bUeic  andingiclc  tradca  iu  way  does  tiw^ 
AaMed  oaiy  by  thatteaefid  ^11, 
JHock'd  IMD  «he  •geeae  that  eev'd  iftie  CapitoL 

H»t'  aninbig  teMf  vaper^ phtoe  lupplyU, 
THI  pewhmem  ud  NiMoic  iveds  were  try'd:: 
iteehineiit»  theehiaawf  heefti,  well  ^crapi'd  end  dbeaaU, 


M^  theae  fieof  Jaolpi  of  eM,  the  Mind  eoBptesiid : 
Bwt  after  einea  m  beitar  wey^M  go» 
A  tetittg  aoft  «f  fitpMv  wWto  <aa 
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Composed  of  rags, well  pounded  in  a  milU 
Proof  against  all  biit  fire,  and  the  moth'a  spoil. 
What  poor  beginnings  theie !    The  silk-worm  there 
Had  noudbt  to  do,  no  silken-threads  were  here; 
Bm  ra^d JlVijitn  doofs  picked  part,  from  dung-hills  part^ 
MashM  in  a  mill,  gave  rise  to  this  fine  art; 
Which  in  an  instant  gives  a  speedy  birth 
To  Viigirs  booikst  the  rarest  work  on  earth. 

But  still  an  art  from  heayen  was  to  come, 
(From  tbence  it  caane)  thta  mamr  toeonsome ; 
Which  could  transcribe  whole  books  without  a  hand ; 
Behold  the  press !  see  how  the  squadrons  stand  1 
In  all  his  fights  the  Ronon  pnrltrlde. 
With  half  Uie  skill,  ne^er  did  his  troops  divide ; 
Nor  Philip^s  son,  who  with  his  force  o'er-nin, 
Akd  inoird  She  countries  of  the  rising  morn : 
Not  the  least  motion  from  their  pest,  iMit  all 
Work  hardy  and  wait  the  welcome  sigtMl's  call; 
The  letters  ell  turn'cl  mutes,  in  iron  bound. 
Never  prove  vocal,  till  in  ink  4hey  're  drawa^dc 
The  labVing  engines  their  still  sileaoe  breaks 
And  strai^t  ihej  render  ^p  their  «h«M|^  and  ^foA : 
Now,  drunk  with  the  Castaliaii  flood,  t^iy  sing^ 
Jrmu  vimtnq  ;  |[ocls,  and  god-like  kiagp : 
Six  hundred  lines  of  Maro'm  quick  as  theugbt. 
Beyond  the  oimUest  runaing-taand  are  wrougiits 
Mucli  fiiirer  too  the  characters  4o  staowi 
For  grace,  fam'd  Cockquer's  pei^  itebead  aiusttew, 
Threeothousand  births  at  «ntcw  feu  see*  fPkidi  sebu 
Cer.  ev'ry  countiy  scattered  are^  «nd  thrfoiwn,     • 
In  ev'ry  tongue  with  wbioh  finae  S|MMkfe  aM  knawii: 
These  types  immortalise  wberfr<e'<er  they  ciMa, 
And  give  learnM  writers  a  more  lastiw  doan. 
Court  rites,  Oalenick  preoepSs^  Moeea  ralaa» 
Are  printed  o£C  the  guides  of  learned  eoh^cAs  : 
What  wonders  would  «atiqiHty  bttve  tr/d. 
Had  they  the  dsrwn  of  sbif  invtntioa  ^pJr'A  f 
The  offices  of  I'uUy  wen  tbefimt 
Tbat  came  abroad  in  this  new  toJiften'd  liMs,. 
taoperial  Mentz  ^nelf  w^uU  MitiK«r  pim^-;  ^ 

And  Venice  «nes,«be  did  the  aft  ampmns.;  ^ 

"Not  ancient  cities  jiore  for  Il4MBer  aMim*  ^ 

Goddess !  preMrfcr  from  4he  teeth  df  tifte^ 


Who  keeps  our  males  stitt  fresh  iiiiysQlliMyviiiit{ 
What  man  was  he  who  Ifavs  the  tteashavngflicM, 
Worthy  %miaog  the  stars  to  har^  a  jiteo^l 
like  heacLof  Mle  mkmvwffk^  thy  h«hMag  44sa 
iihid,  &r  ever  hi4»  ^AmMH  Mortal  «yta. 
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CATION, HALF-ADULTERY,  AND  POLYGAMY. 

Printed  1696.  Quarto^  contaUi'mg  fouiteen  pages. 


Sir,  July  17.  1696. 

nnHE  discourse,  which  happened  in  odr  company  last  night,  has 
-^.  obliged  me  to  write  this  letter  to  you.  I  am  astonished  to  see 
such  paradoxes  of  iniquity  set  up,  and  to  prevail  so  unreajM>naUy 
among  men  who  think  themselves  the  greatest  masters  of  reason. 
To  think  poWgamy  and  fornication  lawful ;  nay,  as  some  have  main- 
tained (for  there  is  no  stop  in  wickedness),  even  adultery  too. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  matter;  but  men,  having  their  appetites 
unbridled,  by  any  restiteint  or  discipline  of  religion,  hVe  given 
them  a  loose,  are  resolved  to  pursue  whithersoever  they  go ;  and 
invent  the  best  arguments  they  can  to  defend  them.    Nay,  some 
come  at  last  to  believe  what  they  have  at  first  offered  in  jest,  and  to 
try  what  it  would  do.    And  it  is  a  just  judgment,  and  often  threat- 
ened by  God,  to  give  those  up  to  follow  their  own  imaginations,  who 
have  no  pleasure  in  hia  ways;  but,  instead  of  loving  Uiem,  and  set- 
ting themsdves,  with  the  full  force  and  strength  of  their  minds,  care- 
fully and  diligently  to  follow  them,  and  to  take  pleasure  in  them, 
do,  on  the  contrary,  delight  to  raHy  tbem,  and  to  hear  arguments 
set  up  against  them,  which  is  aaure  intimation  of  a  dislike  of  them, 
and  consequently  a  contempt  of  him  who  enjoined  them;  nay,  a 
hatred  of  him ;  for  we  cannot  love  him,  and  hate  his  laws.    We 
never  saw  him,  and  know  him  only  by  his  laws,  and  that  light  of 
himself,  which  he  has  given  us  therern*    llierefore,  when  we  would 
transgress  the  plain  letter  of  the  law,  as  all  the  wofid  has  ever  under- 
stood it,  we  can  never  be  sure  but  that  we  are  in  the  dismal  num- 
ber, and  under  the  heavy  cufM  of  the  haters  of  God,  unless  we  can 
bring  an  authority  which  will  •ut-babmce  that  upon  which  the  letter 
of  the  law  does  sUni    Now  all  the  world  has  hitherto  understood 
that  both  fon^ication  and  adultery  are  forbidden  under  the  gospel. 
And  what  is  it  which  our  modem  wite  have  to  oppose  to  this?  Why, 
(for«)oth !)  as  you  have  heard  some  of  them  say,  that  the  same  woid, 
in  gireeky  signifies  adultery  and  fomicationy  which  is  a  great  mistake, 
otherwise  than  as  it  is  in  English,  and  ir  a\l  languages.    There  are 
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general  wordu  wbidi  i^omprebeiid  both,  as  wboredoniy  uncleannesa, 
and  tbe  like.  Bnt  thete  are  bkewiee  particular  wordb,  whicb  distin- 
guish the  particular  species  of  these  from  one  another ;  and  you 
nave  these  reckoned  up  distinctly.  Gal.  v.  19^  adultery,  fornication, 
uncleanness,  lasciviousness.  And  the  words  adultery  and  fornica- 
tion are  as  'much  distinguished  in  the  Greek  as  in  the  English ; 
l^iXM  is  adultery,  and  vo^mU  is  fornication.  And  this  poor  and 
fidse  cri^icisni  is  aufficient  to  oarry  those,  who  have  stTf>ng  inclina- 
tions, to  the  hazard  of  their  souls,  against  the  received  and  current 
testimony  of  tbe  whole  world ;  whereas  they  would  not  venture  a 
penny  against  a  crown,  were  there  half  that  odds  against  them. 

Let  me  next  recollect  to  you  tbe  arguments  they  brought  for  their 
pretended  opinion  from  reason.  I  call  it  pretended  opinion,'  be- 
cause, though  men  endeavour  to  amuse  themselves,  that  they  be  not 
stopped  in  the  hot  pursuit  of  their  lusts,  yet  I  cannot  believe,  that, 
in  cool  thoughts,  any,  who  has  ever  learned  the  first  prinmiples  of 
Christianity,  can  persuade  himself  (especially  upon  a  sick-bed)  that 
any  fornication  and  uncleanness  can  he  allowed  in  the  gospel,  which 
requires  the  utmost  purity,  not  oi^ly  of  the  eye,  but  of  the  heart. 
However,  let  us  hear  their  reasons.  They  urge  from  justice,  that 
there  is  no  wrong  to  any  third  person,  where  both  the  parties  are 
single. 

out  this  argument  will  have  no  eflfect,  unless  they  can  annul  the 
commands  of  God, -which  Ibrbid  it:  bec^se  we  are  bound, 
and  chat  in  the  strictest  justice,  to  obejr  Ood's  commands,  even  in 
things  which-  are  indifferent  in  their  own  nature.  It  was  death  to 
neglect  circnincision,  and  other  legal  institutions.  God  songht  to 
kill  Moses  himself,  for  neglecting  to  circMbcise  bis  son,  Ezod.  iv: 
24. 

2.  The  argiunent  ia  false,  that  there  is  no  wrong  dbhe  to  anjr 
third  person  in  fornication  ^  for  it  is  a  great  wrong  to  the  parents^ 
relations,  and  whole  family.  Let  any  man  judge  of  this,  by  tbe 
resentment  he  would  have  against  any  who  should  debauch  his  mo- 
ther, daughter,  or  sister,  and  against  them  se^  debauched. 

3.  If  there  was  no  wrong  to  any  other,  yet,  If  it  be  a  sin,  it  is  the 
greatest  wrong  to  the  person  and  themselves,  to  damti  thetr  soiils. 
And  it  is  the  highest  injustice,  as  to  this  world;  it  ruins  their  repu- 
tation, and  thia,  especially  in  women,  is  not  only  a  shame  (if  they 
should  be  content  to  hear  with  that)  but  it  is  a  real  loss,  and  hin^ 
drance  of  their  fortunes :  and,  though  it  should  not  be  known,  it  is  a 
great  injustice  to  the  man  who  shall  marry  such  a  woman.  If  any 
man  think  little  of  this,  let  them  consider hdw  they  would  take  it  to 
nurry  another  man's  whore ;  and  let  them  do  as  they  would  be  done 
to.  But  there  is  yet  a  greater  injustaaaiMM^that  is,  to  the  person 
herself;  for  she^  that  is  once  deb»ie6bed,  is  laid  open  to  the  tempta- 
tions of  others ;  and,  when  forsaken  by  her  first  lover,  seldom  return 
to  her  virgin  modesty,  but  seeks  out,  or  is  found  by  some  other ;  and 
often  goes  on  to .  common  prostitation ;  all  which  isi  in  justice, 
chaifpeable  upon  her  first  corrupter.  And  if,  as  many  believe,  the 
icason,  why  Bives  desi'ced  the  conversion  qf  his  hretluren«  was  #ot 

TOL.  X.  a 
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Sk  aHm^^  eaftb,  by  which  w^  wu.t«piH»e  his  hrelhw 
ffd1«SIW«w^^^^  io  be  chiefly  infected,  tbia  w>U  bf  it  Imi^ 
ble  ooosideiation  to  thoac  who  do  corrupt  o4hefff- 

Wtoit  Ib»v€  said^Mto  forulcaUom  that  i»  beiwurt  Iwonnglf 
nei»0Q».  will  opcwte  more  »trongiy  aRvittt  that  new  notioa  of  adul^ 
fry  which  yoiheardadvaocwl,  vu.  mt  ^^^i^  ^^^i? 
(^iA«rw:L  e.  toga  to  another**  bed;  airf  thmfpre  that.  h«t 
tw^a  ^Dgk  and  a  married  person,  it  is  adultery  only  m  the  aingk 
persM  who  invvdes  the  bed  of  another.         .     ,  ,,    .       .   |^.  ji 

But  this  poor  quibble,  upon  the  Utin  word.  OfMimum,  it  loal  in 
the  Qieek  original  of  the  text,  i^xfi^  Jut,  as  to  ^^««^  ^^  *• 
thinff.  if  the  aiogle  person  invades,  the  warned  does  defile  wfi  betray 
the  Mof  aootW;  and  moreover  add«  the  hreachof  tl^  sokmn  vow 
to  God.  which  is  enacted  in  the  office  of  matrimony.  Besides,  it  one 
be  guilty,  both  m^ust;becanse  it  is  a  ain  to  be  accessary  to  the  s» 

^  Wfetctd  are  these  shifts,  which  men,  bent  to  their  own  deatnict 
tioo.  have  found  out  to  delude  themselves  I  but  they  wdl  sUmd  them 
m  no  plead  ijt  the  bar  of  the  great  tribunal;  no  nor  q»«*!*y  ^«»» 
desponding  consciences  upon  their  death-bed;  upon  which  rtien 
bAv^  a  notwn  of  sinful  J^leasmts,  when  they  are  to  be  for  ever  aepa- 
mUd  fropii  them,  very  diffennt  fiiw  that  which  they  had.  while 
Ibcy  were  in  the  pursnil  cf  ibem ;  wA  those  ^menls,  whick  tb« 
M>M»9fd  favourable  to  the  eratiication  of  theic  lusts,  wdl  now  be 
m^  in  their  true  ^loum.  to  be  nothing  but  deceit  and  **«J.  ^'^^^ 
w;  14^  piWMHa  which  are  said  to  be  made  to  witehm  by  thw  IG^ 

miliars,  which  are  not  discovered,  till  their  death,  to  have  a  douUe 
m^mng  I  n  faWo  ^e  to  delude  them  with  hs^^  whiio  thcje  hvcd ; 
b^  the  tnif  one  always  wifirt  in  their  deatfuetion.  when  H  «s  too 

l|tf  to  pr^veiit  it  ,       .        .       .  • 

W^  men.  sin  out  of  human  in&rmity,  there  is  a  stmg  oi  conact>^ 
ence  always  remains  5  which,  by  the  blesring  of  God.  may  •onae  time 
^  other  w^lftim  th^m  i  though  it  ia  the  most  extiome  danger  «na 
DlgdneM,  to  gooB^  itE^  our  si«#  trusting  V>  ^hia;  fcr,  when  habits. am 
mwn  stronga  '^  i*  ^  almost  dignity  to  return  from  them*  '  Can 
$ie  Ethiopinp  ^baingo  hia  skin^  or  the  leo|p«rd  bis  sp^?  Then  may 
y4  ^Uo  do  (p>o4  that  are  accustom^  tie  do  evil,' .  Jer.  w*  ^&* 

$9t  lome.  to  get  rid  of  iMt  terriWe  menitoct  a  woundm  oonaci^ 
^9fle  (when  tboy  vo  revolved  not  to  pert  ^h  their  vices)  do  atndf 
»i  gmodiJiy  oa%E^  at  afgum(ents»  to  elter  tb4  nature  of  tbev  im 
(wiMdti  fiimot be  akeredji  w)  so  come  al last  topeimmdo  lhe» 

2lve4tb^l)  thuy  arapersuaded  of  the  lawfohiess.  at  least  tolenibleneas 
'^M^mk  whicfe  tberefom  t*ey  iodulgt^  if  nol  «we«4aH 
i^otamibyft wUh lesft tbw tb^ baAbefom^  und tMiMbre tfamk 

fnt  al49  f  it  ia%fpiserablo  OM  of^Mhemsehsos.;  and  their  c^m^n 
twn  tb«n  ie  w«kd«ipflr%tskfor  thi^  i^.a  cormpti^g  of  them  pwci^ 
plpsi  >M^  ttm^  iA  m)  r^^tmc  «w  w^vniiif  fiim  Ait  siw.,wtee^. 
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A#y  tbiok  not  to  be  a  tin,  or  can  find  okccbco  for  ^  soeli  as,  Itr 
tke  pfCMent,  »hall  sotiiAr  tlieni ;  at  least  stop  the  movLh  of  a  eta^ 
BBoroui  coMcience.  Banam  sov^  aoch  an  exctMe>  aod  h€  finmd 
k ;  and  *  be  tkat  aeeka  ahall  find'  m  this  wicked  aenae,  as  wdlaa  in 
the  coiitrarj  tenaa  of  wbich  our  Savioor  apoke  it 

And  now  kc  me  yeaaon  a  \^lc  wilh  jou  open  tbo  merita  of  thia 

ouiae.Godtaaapirit,  and  tboiwraapiTitMmoreraaK  more  anbalatttial 

than  body ;  and  the  true  pkaaoro  b  indeed  but  aprntnal,  in  tbat 

kar  d^ee,  by  f^icb  our  spirit  or  aoul  partakea  of  pleasure  by  tbt 

inatdiatioii  of  tbe  body }   or  tbe  body  ooly  1^  die  pavers  of  the 

aouly  wbiab  enUren  and  actnale  it;  and  ihna  wbich  it  reeoirds  its 

aanaation;  and  tfteaefbrey  when  oon  soul  ia  gone^  the  body  ia  na 

longer  aenaiUe  either  of  pleaaore  or  pant ;  brainae  the  aoul  acts  no 

■aori  I7  it»    But  those  pure  aoi^  whkh  act  withont  die  Ineuni^ 

bvance  of  bodiea,  hare  a  perception  much  more  <|nick  and  ddii* 

CatCy  than  cab  be  conveyed  by  aucfa  proaa  aad  elenientaiy  bodiea^ 

aa  ours  are  rendered  aince  tbe  faik.    And  theaefbre  tfae^baj|^Mnea% 

which  is  kid  up  for  oa,  ia  to  be  freed  liroai  the  dull  and  terreatcial 

bodies;    and  to  have  spirutnal  bodies  giwrn  to  u%  fJMhiened  Mha 

wnto  Christ's  fkrious  body.    Hiis  is  our  ntinoBt  htapincaa^  and 

thkbar  alt  onr  endeavours  should  tend*    And  this  is  uie  fieat  end 

ef  our  religion^  to  wean  us  from  the  body ;   to  ft  and  pfOMra  us 

Ibr  tbe  spiritual  state ;  for  we  muatbe,  in  soasesort,  made  Use  unto 

it  before  we  enter  into  it ;   and  that  is  to  be  done,  whik  we  are  ii| 

thk  life.    Mow,  of  all  sins,  those  of  the  flesh  are  the  mastoppoaifea 

to  the  ^iritual  enjoyment,  and  therefere  the  flesh  ia  to  be  ke|it 

ttidkr,  even  1n  our  lawful  allowances ;  we  may  sin  hr  eaoeaa  m 


how  moch  less  then  are  forbidden  pleaaurcs  to  be  aUawad 
of?  For  an  theae  do  proeacd  from  an  inordinate  aflkctiaii ;  which 
af  itself  ia  a  ain.     Therefore,  takme  thia  matter  from  the  boltaai^ 

Ca  aee  the  reason  of  the  serere  pn»ibitioas  against  the  sinaof  the 
h ;  they  are  utterly  ineonsiatent  with  a  spirilttal  estate ;  thay 
do,  tlie  most  of  all  other  aina,  iucapacitatc  us  flom  the  apiritoid 
dclMit ;  they  put  us  into  a  frame  quite  opposite  to  it ;  am|  that  in, 
to  &d,  whom  tbe  pare  bearta  and  minds  do  only  see^Matth.  ▼•  ^4 
far  he  Is  spiritnally  discerned.  Therefore  it  ia  aaid,  Oai  v.  17. 
'  That  tke  flesh  luiuth  against  the  spirit,  and  the  H^irit  against  the 
Ikah;  and  theae  are  contrary' the  one  to  the  other.  And  1  ftL  iiu 
11.  I>anr1y  beloved,  I  beaeech  you,  aa  atraagers  and  pdgrim%  ah* 
alain  fhwi  fkahly  lusts,  which  war  againat  the  sool.'  Ohaerae  they 
war  against  the  soul ;  and  the  reason  why  we  shonM  sabdue  Aemt 
is,  beeanae  we  are  strangers  and  pilgrims!,  that  is,  in  thia  worU; 
onr  reat,  oar  enjoyment,  ia  not  here;  but  we  art  otdainedtohe 
aaad^  partakers  of  tbe  divine  nature,  hut  thia  shall  be  only  to  tbaae 
who  kaan  eacaped  the  corruption  that  is  in  the  world  tlMOogh  lua^ 
f  Pet.  i.  4.  That  k,  either  thoae  who  \um  not  been  gnihy  of  k; 
ar  viio hanre auicarely  repented,  and  retnnicd  fh>m  it;  as  Mary 
Khgdaien^  oet  of  whoai  Chrkt  cast  seven  devils,  hbft.  m^  9^ 
Tbene  nse  evil  s|drlta  (hahevn  it)  whteh  possess  dme  wllo  gke  thcoa* 
art»et  •P  tQ  undewmeaa;  ajAth^  muathe  diapoaaaaaadb#ia  the 
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Mvtpmtof.  God  will  enter;  which  will  never  descend  to 'a  foul 
•Dd  polluted  soul.    This  is  the  great  argudaent  UBed>    1  Cor.  ti. 
.That  'oar  bodies  are  the  temples  of  the  Holy  Chosf;  and  chap.  iii. 
17.  If  any  roan  ileGle  the  temple  of  God,  him  shall  God  destroy. 
We  are  members  of  Christ,  shall  I  then  take  the  members  of  Christ,* 
mnd  make  them  the  members  of  an  harlot?'    This  consideration  is 
dreadful !     '  The  body  is  not  for  fornication,  but  for  the  Lord ;  and 
the  Lord  for  the  body.'     Here  is  great  honour  given  to  our  bodies^ 
the  Lord  has  reserved  them  for  himself,  and  himself  for  them. 
This  is  a  great  mystery ,  and  should  strike  us  with  astonish  meat !, 
And  from  hence  it  may  be  argued,  that,  when  we  abuse  our  bodies, 
we  commit  adultery  even  against  God  ;  v(bo  is  married  to  us,  Jer. 
iii.  lit    And,  to  shew  the  hatefulness  of  this  sin,  idolatry  is  all 
along  through  the  prophets  called  going  a  whoring  from  the  Lord, 
committing  adultery  against  him.    And,  as  this  U  most  provoking 
to  God,  so  it  comes  nearest  to  ourselves,  it  affects  us  moat  v{  any 
other  sin.     '  Every  sin  that  a  man  doeth  is  without  the  body  ;  but 
he,  that  committeth.  fornication,  sinneth  against  his  own  body^'     It 
is  like  putting  hand  on  one's  self,  assaulting  of  our '  own  bodies! 
And  God  hath  punished  this  sin  severely,  in  Sampson,  in  Ddvid^ 
in  Solomon;  the  greatest,  the  wisest,  the  bravest  of  men.     It  was 
this  sin  of  lust,  for  which  the  world  was  drowned,  Sodom  burned, 
alid  the  Canaanites  utterly,  destroyed.  Lev.  xviji.  27.    God  ha^h 
poured  greater  vengeance  upon  no  sort  of  sin.    Many  late  exam}>lea 
might  be  given.     King  James  I.  in  his  BaunXivoy  Aiif^oi  to  p^tnoe 
Henry,  particularly  observes  that  this  sin  is  oflen  punished  with 
want  of  lawful  issue,'  or  the  death  of  those  we  have ;  and  he  gtvea 
his  grand&ther  king  James  V.  for  an  instance,  who  was  much 
subject  to  incontineocy,  and  lost  both  his  sonR  most  unfortunately, 
and  left  his  crown  to  an  infant  daughter.    And,  on  the  other  hand^ 
he  observes  how  God  had  blessed  himself  with  a  greater  gift  of  conti* 
Dency,  and  a  numerous  issue.    As  he  did  in  both  respects  to  hit 
son  king  Charles  l.  .  But  king  Charles  IL  had  no  lawful  issue  ;  and 
bis  unlawful  was  a  grief  of  heart  to  him,  joining  with  the  seditious 
party  against  him.     How  many  noble  families  in  England  might 
be'  brought  as  instances,  to  con6rhi  this  observation,  whose  bonoma 
are  fallen,  or  gone  into  collateral  families,  fur  want  of  lawAil  heirs, 
from  the  most  remarkable  corrupters  of  the  marriage  bed  i     BUt  I 
will  not  take  up  time  in  this.     I  refer  you,  for  tlie  heinousnesa  of 
this  sin,  and  God's  punishments  upon  it,    to  the  Homily  against 
adultery,  and  The  whole  duty  of  man,  upon  this  htad.  -  •* 

'  I  shall  only  observe,  that  there  is  a  kind  of  evil  spiriU,  as  our 
Saviour  tells  us,  which  will  not  be  got  out  but  by  prayer  and  fa»ting ; 
and  certainly  this  of  lust  is  one  of  that  kind.  For,  while  we  pam- 
per our  body  to  that  degree,  that  it  is  grievous  to  us  to  deny  it  a 
mteal  of  meat ;  when  shall  we  subdue  it,  and  bring  it  under,  that 
it  may  serve  us,  but.  not  master  u<» ;  not  overcome  our  reason,  to 
Uy  aside  the  care  of  the  soul,  which  is  eternal,  to  gratify  its  beasthf 
desires,  which  are  hut  Jor  a  moment  ?  But  the  guilt  never  dies,  tho* 
the  body  ba  laid  in  tiie  dust.  How  fooliah  then^  boiv  dreadful,  haiw> 
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• 

inttiflh  is  it  to  neglect  ihp  eternal  welfare  both  of  ioul  and  body,  for 
•nothing  eke  but  to  give  the.  body  a  Kttle  swing  now  after  childish 
and  transitory  follies !  And  how  reasonable  i^  it^  ho^  manly,  how 
Christian)  to  keep  it  under  a  fit  discipline;   to  feed,  but  not  to 

Bni[>er  it  ;.'not-  to  destroy  it,  but  to  hinder  it  from  destroying  it- 
f,  and  us,  that  i«,our  soul  with  it !  *  Whoredom,  and  wine,  and 
tiew  wine  take  away  the  heart,'  Hos.  iv.  II.  they  incapacitate  it 
fhm^  serious  consideratton,  or  any  business  that  requires  thought, 
though  even  of  this  world ;  how  much  morethen  of  spiritual  thmgsi 
These  are  so  opposite^  that  they  cannot  come  into  tlve  same  mind 
tiogeth^r.  .... 

(  And  if  a  man  would  be  justly  laughed  at,  and  despised^  who 
eonldnot  kare  his  whore,  or  bis  bottle,  to  save  his  estate,  or  any 
.woKldly  matter  of  great  moment ;  or  to  serve  his  friend,  in  a  point 
of  -honoMr :  if  the  pleasures  of  the  body  must  be  sacrificed  to  such 
cbnsid^ralions'as  these ;  is.  it  then  so  monstrously  iinreasonaUe 
thali  they  should  give  place,  but  a  little,  to  matters  of  eternal 
Hibment  1  If  we  venture  the  health  <^our  bodies,  to  sit  up  whole 
nights  upon  business ;  or  it  may  be  goodfellowAnp^r  cardsj  oridiee ; 
reading  plays,  or  a  romance ;  with  what  facecHn*  we  pretend  our 
beBlth)  as-  an  excuse  against  watching  one  night,  or  but  part  of 
one^ .  in  divine  exercises,  to  trim  our  lamps,  and  fit  us  for  the  oom« 
ing'of  the  Lord!  No,  then  we  cannot  keep  our  eyes  lirom  dos* 
iiig<;  and  wegtow  sick,  that  is,  weary  of  that  employment. '  And 
the  reason  is,  sensuality  takes  away  ttie  relifih  for  divine  tbinpp  ; 
whiph  cannot  be  apprehended  but  by  a  strong  and  settled,  thought : 
and^  of  all  things,  sensuality  does  most'weaken  the  mind;  enervates, 
and  rakes  all  strength  from  it.  '  How  weak  is  thine  heart,  saith  tbtf 
Lord  God,  seeing  thou  dost  all  these  thinfjs,  the  work  of  an 
imperious  whori^h  woman  ?'  Ezek.  xvi.  30.  See  a  further  descrip- 
tion of  this,  Prov.  vii.  And  then  read  an  account  of  that  which  is 
Opposite  to  it,  the  true  wisdom^  in  the  viiith  chapter:  St.  PMi¥ 
said,  I  Cor.ix.  27.  *l  run,  not  as*  uncertainly ;  so  fight  I,  not  sis  one 
tbatbeateih  the  atr;  but  Ikeep  under  my  body,  and  bffing  it  inM 
subjection;, lest  that  by  any  means,  when  i  have  preached  to 
ethers,  I  myself  should  be  a  cast  away*.'  You  see^  he  esteems  it  but 
an  uncertain  fighting,  and  beating  of  the  air,  to  use  all  etherizer- 
dsesof  religion,  if  we  add  nOt  that  of  mortifying  the  body;  and  that, 
without  this,  he  himself, ^notwithstanding  of  his  great  lahours  in^ 
pleaching,  his  travels  and  persecutions,  would  be  in  danger  of  beilig 
a'cast  away. .  And  if  he  needed  it,  who  can  excuse  himself  ?  He, 
irtio  was,  (one  would  think)  in  a  continued  state  of  riiovtifi»ation : 
For,  'even  unto  this  present  hour  (says  he,  I  Cor.iv.  It.)  we  both 
bui^erand  thirst,  and  arc  naked,  and  are  buffeted,  and.  halve  no' 
certain  dwelling-place ;  and  labour,  working  with  ooVowti  bands',* 
*c.  And  yet  to  hear  men  excuse  themsehres,  flrom  fa^ng  oneday: 
in  a  week,  who  live  in  plenty  and  ease*;  if  that  was  all;  bat^  ^ho- 
ptoad the  vigour  of  dieir  body,  and  strength  of- their  constitution, 
as  an  .excuse  for  gratifying  theit  lu»ts  ;  which,  by  these  inean^ 
gioWd^  stsdng  for  them  I  and  therefore  there,  is  no  hopes  of  per* 
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■indtiif  my  UMB  Vy  #M*Mii»  «•  fettdL*  hit  luale»  mkis  te  «ni  flitt 

^•riMeiit  to  mortify  Ut  bttly.  Tht  leul  iiiMmoe  imi«  be  ad* 
wised  «i«  «U  the  ftsti  of  Ae  cburcb ;  and  let  «iidi  mtn'ii  ttfli  udd 
to  tbese^  aa  l»  sees  canaeu  Wkboat  thii»  your  lusts  will  netcv  gHa 
ybutevetobefaeard;  but  kec|)  Tau  to  jierp^ual  Imrry,  aadwaal 
tof  (thonglK.  Tbte  is  the  deaf  adder  diat  scoppetb  your  eara,  and 
fcer'oim,  against  tke  iroioe  of  tbe  cfaamer.  It  is  not  words  will  da 
jt;  this  is  a  niox^  Mabbam  deriL  We  nrast  set  too  our  wbate 
lti«ngtll,and«U  o«r  apipltcatioiif  and  fkst,  and  pray ,  and  bcgGMTa 
lasistaace ;  ^wt  figbt  for  ^wt  aoafei  we  wliBt natdo  ii  inditfrrently; 
and  we  must  not  be  discouraged,  if  we  do  not  presently  prrvatl, 
Ood  liiay  tbilik  fit  to  tiy  iis>  and  to  ahew  lis  Ike  das^,  we  w«re  in^ 
mnd  tbe  bitteraeto  ^aim  by  tbe  difiooliy  of  Tetuming  itom  it,  and 
orePComin$(  long  habits ;  and  to  let  «s  aee  our  own  weakness,  thnt 
•e  have  no  power  of  onraehies,  fed  help  ounelves  (  and  tbetica  te 
ieaeb  «ui  to  put  onr  whole  trwst  in  bim  ;  and  apply  dttgent^y  Hsta 
bMD>  by  cameat  myer,  and  a  careful  etttedanoe  npon  all  his  haljf 
oadinauoes:  And  then  tie  will  not  fa)i!«s;  we  shall  presently  peroeifw 
tbat  mt  baf«  gajoiBd  ground  of  onor  •cacmy,  and  we  shall  owrroww 
in  the  end.  We.kaTegone  a  great  length,  vv'hea  we  are  brought 
loiioasly  to  reckoo  our  Inst  as  our  enemy :  for  then  wa  shall  bcgia 
to  aCand  upon  our g«ard ^afahist  it;  ami  nerer  till  then  can  we 
deny  it  any  thing,  hut  Mtow  its  impetueaity,  as  a  horte  nisheth  *o 
file  battle ;  tand  viriently  pursue  onr  own  destructioB  s  and  nethnw 
can  attip  va,  but  a  sttonger  than  this  atxongman ;  an  kighar  rehan 
of  dirinetlHria  of  aenaual  tbii^p:  tiH  wban,«ensttal  things  aaustnitoo 
ml.:  and  this  tnae  kno^irledge  of  heavenly  pleaaum  is  obtafnea  m 
farting  and  redrenent^  Then  it  is  that  God  WHitkB  with  ns«  when 
wa'aie  at  leiaore  to  hear  him ;  and  shall  wt  deny  him  sueh  an  ap« 
pormMByr 

.  Ail  ibis  may  seem  an  exeaaswn^  and  kaving  of  the  atctiaaent ; 
hot  it  ianot.  Their  aqgumants  fin:  this  sin  are  easily  anaweved^ 
tei  I  iMve,  ill  few  ^iaoid«»  answered  them,  for  more  needed nat; 
W<  that  wliieh  they  most  want  is  ta  be  atirred  up^  and  ahaban 
out  nf  their  lethai|;y.  If  once  th^  eomc  to  ccmsiRier,  their  oan« 
maaian  ishalf  cA^ted;  Ibi^ardswhich,  lean  onlyaddmypmyaRa 
to  what  I  iMira  aaid  in  the  small  compass  la  which  I  eenflne  myself 
Aaid  1  will  new  ga  «m  «o  eonaider  the  other  painty  wUeh  yen  heard 
discaumed  oC  that  ia,  pohf^giiniy. 

Thai  is  hottamed  npon  the  mme  laaae  pHneipfles  as  tbe  oOwr ;  4a 
gbfa  the  mnge  to  eor  iu8tB»  aftdiet  diem  endure  no  limito.  Botii 
bmmaae  pretence  than  the  other;  becaaadGoddiddnpeine  wilh^ 
it»  M  with  aibitrara^  diroraes*  an  nmny  i^^  ef  the  worid.  Bat  enr 
UesaadBatioarredneaabelhlhaekltfain  to  the  mimmk  biatit«tion» 
Msftth.  tthuiiFem  lerse  S,  to  the  lOm.  ^Kromtbeb^ilming  (earn 
be)it  was  not  ao/  How  was  it  lliaa#  Ood  at  tiwheginiMCt  made 
<»ly  one  miAe,  and  nee  female.  And^^Ar  thiscauae.ajhan8hall 
lease  father  and  mather,  and  AmM  eteave  to  his  wtfe ;  and  Atf 
twm^9M  beene  flnli.'  They  tmem,  Imbw*  werabuttam^  Ifcia 
wm  <kn  €s%ifial  iniiitotionf  and  «hia  ia  ^pliad  totlm  »«>iiaal 
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nirnagt  betwuit  Chrial  Andlii»  AntA  t  eten  di  to'thtt  nottiket 
two^  aod  iio  m««.  Eph*  ▼.  31, 39.  .  '  They  tva  ahall  be  one  flcib.  ' 
Thii  »  agrcti  knysl^;  but  1  qMcak  cencerning ChrUt  and  Uie 
cberch/  Tkis  perallel  it  n^ade  up  by  tw<H  beii^  iomed  in  one  |  . 
but  u0t  in  one  betni|r  joined  to  many ;  it  can  hardly  be  taid  to  be 
eae  with  tnany.  There  it  a  riiralihip  of  the  many  to  that  one,  and 
tbivebjidiiperMiiof  thefeveof  the  one  amcog  ttmny ;  and  they 
caaAot  all  partake  of  the  one  alike.  Thift  i»  no  perfeet  anion  ;  bkd 
the  uQiOA  of  ottevod  oae»  which  ia  a  fufl  perfect  naioa  |  and  a  true 
emblem  of  the  unioB  betwiat  Christ  aad  the  Chnreh :  *  My lofe^  my 
eodefiled  is  but  one/  Gant.  vL  p. 

The  ^t  who  broke  is  appn  the  original  constitution  waa  La* 
mecb,  of  the  poaterity  of  Cain«  who  took  two  wiftty  Gen.  iv.  i^. 
But  we  find  not  that  it  prevailed  in  the  posterity  x>f  Seth ;  for,  at 
the  flood,  Noah,  and  his  three  sons,  had  but  each  of  them  one  wife, 
who  made  up  the  eight  persons  in  the  aric. 

And  even  when  polygamy  was  most  \n  use,  it  was  thought, 
though  (in  strictness)  lawful,  because  then  dispensed  with,  yet  an 
imperfect,  a  miseraUe,  and  inconvenient  state.  Therefore  Laban 
a4iures  Jacob  thus«  Gen.  xxxi.  50.  '  If  thou  sbalt;  ^ict  my  daugh- 
ters, or  if  tbou  shalt  take  other  wives  beside  my  daughters* 
— — ^—  God.  is  witness,'  &c.  And  Lev.  xviii.  18.  It  is  written, 
'  Thou  shak  not  take  a  wife  to  her  sistefj  or,  as  our  margeut  reads  it. 
One  wife  to  another.'  This  was  a  more  perfect  state,  though  the 
other,  ^  for  the  hardness  of  their  hearts/  was  dispensed  with,  till 
Christ  came  to  restore  all  things,  who  givt^s  a  plain  rule,  Mark  a* 
II.  against  polygamy,  when  be  made  it  adultery  to  pat  away  oae 
wife,  and  marry  another.  For,  if  polygamy  be  lawful,  how  comes 
it  to  be  adultery  to  marry  another  wi^  whether  he  putUway  the 
first  or  not  ?  To  put  away  a  wife  unjustly,  is  a  crime ;  but  it  is 
not  adultery ;  the  adultery  is  the  marrying  of  another,  while  the 
first  wife  is  alive« 

'  Let  every  man  have  his  own  wife,  and  every  woman  her  own 
biisband,'  I  Cor.  viL  %  and  the  reason  ^ven  for  it,  ver.  i,  5,  and  ^» 
is  only  applicable  to  monogamy.  If  it  be  said,  that  that  was  for 
the  time  to  come ;  but  did  it  dissolve  the  polygamies  bef<H'e  oon- 
treated  if  I  suppose,  not;  so  that^  if  a  man,  who  had  several  wiveiy 
were  converted  to  the  Christian  religion,  it  did  not  divorce  fioiQ. 
them  all,  or  from  all  of  them  but  one;  but  that  ,he  ipight  keep 
tboae  wives  which  be  married  before  his  conversion  i  yet  such  a 
maB  should  not  be  preferred  to  anv  office  in  the  minUteriftl  func«>. 
tiop,.and  diis  I  take  to  be  no  improbable  constructioD  of  those  com* 
mands,  1  Tim.  iii«  9.  and  18,  that  *  bishops  and  deacons  must  be  tba 
huabands  of  one  wife/  that  iS|  though  {Kilygamv  did  not  incapaci* 
tale  a  man  to  become  a  Christian,  yet  it  dja  to  be  a  clergyman  ^  at 
least  it  was  so  tbou^t  eq>edient  by  the  apostle. 

And  from  the  aposdes  times,  to  this  d^y,  there  is  no  one  doctcipe 
qI  Cbriatiatti tY,  which  has  descended  by  a  more  universal  content,  and 
Hointerrapua  tradition^  than  this  o^  monogamy,  .polygamy  haying 
never  b«in  allowed  in  any  Christian  chu^  or  nfitip» :  and  yet 
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agamftt  the  doctrine  of  Christy  as  undentood  and  practiied  by  tbe 
apoiitleft»  and  the  church  of  that  a^e,  and. all  the  ages  Bince,  ojn  tb  n 
beaua  would  oppoee  ihcir little  criticisms;  and  cover  themsebrea  with 
cobwebs ;  who  one  day»  if  they  a'pcnt  not,  will  call  to  the  hills  asd 
mountains  to  fall  upon  them,  and  hide  them  from  their  judfj^e,  and 
their  ((uilt.  '  Who  now,  bein^r  past  feeling,  have  given  themselvea 
over  unto  iaaciviouftness,  to  work  all  uncleanness  with  greediness* 
But  ye  have  not  so  learned  of  Christ,  Eph.  tv.  19.  For,  chap.  v.  ^m 
this  ye  know,  that  no  whoremonger  («o#i#*  it  is,  not  only  fM«>c^ 
adulterer)  nor  unclean  person  hath  any  inberitance  in  the  kingdooi 
of  Christ,  and  of  God.  Let  no  man  deceive  you  with  vain  words  ; 
for  because  of  these  tbings  cometb  the. wrath  of  God  upon  the 
diildren  of  disobedience.' 


THE  PARABLE  OF  THE  THREE  JACKDAWS,  fcc. 

Printed  in  the  Yesr  1 696.    Qasrto,  containing  Ibur  'Psget. 


THERE  was  a  trmc  when  the  feathered  commoriwealth  fell  into 
([reat  disorder,  about  cbusing  a  successor  to  the  eagle,  uhoee 
advanced  years  portended  the  fall  of  his  scepter;  and  the  disputes, 
which  happened  amongst  the  several  pretenders,  did  mightily  per- 
plex the  kingdom  of  birds,  who  were  in  doubt,  whether  the  eagle 
had  any  genuine  oflsprlng.  The  magpies,  who  had  an  inveterate 
malice  ;against  the  black-birds,  and  nightingales,  because  they  were 
better  liked  than  themselves,  on  the  account  of  their  harmonious 
notes,  and  innocent  nature,  improved  the  opportunity, to  makeinterest 
with  (he  jackdaws  aud  cuckow^,  to  settle  the  succefisiun  on  a  noted 
bird,  which  wa^  reckoned  brother  to  tbe  eagle,  because  hatched  in 
the  same  nest ;  but  a  mortal  enemy  to  the  nightingales,  and  black- 
btrdf:,  and  accused  of  a  confederacy  with  the  storks  and  kites,  to 
betray  the  winged  nation  to  the  birds  of  prey.  The  magpies  were 
frequently  told  of  this,  and  remonstrances  were  entered  against 
their  proceedings,  as  destructive  to  the  whole  volatile  empire  ;  but 
they  turned  tbe  deaf  ear  to  every  thing,  that  was  said  to  them ;  for 
being  used  to  feed  upon  carrion,  they  delighted  in  slaughter.  In 
process  of  time,  tbe  eagle  died,  and  his  brother,  the  friend  to  tbe 
magpies,  succeeded.  As  ^oon  as  be  mounted  the  throne,  the  ma|^« 
pies  chattered  for  joy,  the  jackdaws  cawed,  and  the  cuckows  made 
prorestatious  of  loyalty  in  their  usual  note ;  but  he  was  scarcelr 
sentf  d  r.Q  the  throne,  when  the  region  of  the  air  was  filled  witn 
birds  of  prey  ;  the  screech-owls  began  to  quarrel  with  the  jack* 
daws,  and  the  cormorants  pretended  a  right  to  the  nests  of  the  mag)** 
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•pies*  In  the  metn  time,  thmigli  they  ^ould  not  Agree  amoni^t 
thenmelves,  yet  .all  of  tbem  united  af^inst  the  nighliogalefi  and 
b^ack*bitd«,  who,  by  tbis  meanit,  ^irere  forced  to  retire  to  the  solitliry 
groves;  where  tbey  chirped  and  warbled  out  their  own  misfortunea* 
Ibe  affairs  of  the  winf^  empire  being  in  thb  poature,  a  generout 
faloBiri,  as  be  was  called  by*  some,  or  the  true  ufisprtng  of  the  eagle^ 
an' reckoned  by  others,  being  moved  with  compansion,  towards  the 
injured  birds,  attempted  tlMsir  relief;  but  the  magpies  and  |iick- 
daws,  with  their  adherents,  the  eackows,  where  «o  much  incenae4 
against  the  generons  falcon,  because  of  his  favourable  inclinatioiiii 
t0  the  ni^tingales  and  black-birds,,  that  they  summoned  together 
their. friends,  the  rooks,  and  joining  with  the  storks  and  kiteSf  opr. 
pressfd  the -poor  falcon,  with  his  small  retinue  ;.  and  havingbarba* 
roa»ly  destrotsled  them,  the  eagle's  brother  kx>ked  upon  bis  throne^ 
aa  surer -than  ever;  and  the  magpies,  jackdaws,  and  euckows,  con-i 
eluding  that  they  had  insured  his-  favour,  by  this  new  merit,  pressed 
tn  to  destroy  the  biack-bicds,  and  nightingales.  But  all  of  a  sudden,, 
when  the>(  thought  themselves  secure,  the  naght-owk  and  conno* 
rants,  with. the  utorkivand  kites,  their  adherentu,  having  been  a  long 
timediHpoHsesedof  ihrir  neOs,  by  the  magpies  and  jackdawa,  and 
their  f<»Uowers.  the  rooks  and  cockows,  resolved  to  come  to  a  tri^l  of 
skill 'With 'them,  upon  which .  the  magpies  came^to  have  some  re-* 
*iDonse  for  their  barbarous  treatment  of  the  innocent  hlackrbifda;. 
and. abating  somethin;^  of  the< usual  harshness  of  their  note,  began 
to  caH, '  masf,  mag,  poor  mag,  a  cop  of  sack  for  poor  fainting  mag;' 
and  the  jackdawa  cawed  to  &e  black-birds,  in  a  milder  note  thaft 
before,  bewailed  their  former  severity,  and  invited  tht  nightingalea 
and  black-birds,  to  join  with  tbem,  against  the  kiCes^  cormo- 
rants, and  screech*owls.  The  eagle's  brother,  being  afraid  of  the 
consequences  of  such  an  union,  came  also,  to  a  parley  with  the 
black-birds  and  nightingales,  and  offered  them  fitir  quarter,  pro-, 
vided  they  would  concur  towards  the  procuring  of  an  authentick 
act,  at  the  general  dyet  of  the  winged  empire,  to  secure  hia  foUpw-. 
ers  in  tht*  posisession  of  their  nests,  for  aH  time  coming ;  the  amased 
black-birds,  being  surprised. with  thia.mighty  change,  and  having 
bc«n  wretchedly  torn  by  the  talons  of  both  parties,  knew  not  whom 
to  tmat ;  but  the  eagle's  brother  being  possessed  of  the  tbronCt  de- 
eencv  obliged  them  to  make  civil  replies ;  but  some  of  the  bata, 
which  frequented  the  ciompany  of  the  black-biidsy  engaged  too  far 
with  the  cormorant  interest,  and  by  this  time,  both  parties  .owned 
the  possessor  of  the  throne,  for  a  t;rnc<  eagle.  Having  gained  hia 
point  ao  far,  he  resolved' to  f^ush  on  his  ibrtune>  and  being  provoked 
with  the  behaviour  of  the  magpies,  he  designed  to  pot  their  pre* 
tensions  of  loyalty  to  the  touch-stone,  and  commanded  them  to 
publish  his  imperial  edict,  giving  liberty  to  all  the  aubjecta  of  the 
airy  regions,  to  warble  out  the  praises  of  their  great  creator,  in  such 
■otea  aa  nature  had  fumiahed  them  with ;  it  being  highlv  unrea- 
sonable lo'aay,  that  the  canary-bird  waa  jdo  bird*  because  ^b^  could 
»ot  croak  like  the  raven,  or  that  the  iuightingale  was  no  subject  of 
the  winged  aaspire,  because  abeconld  Aot  chatter  like  the  megpy. 
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1^%  tOMg^m  aad  jadidaws  wttm  thander«ttniek»  it  tUe  bean 
inff  of  tbui  uolooked^or  commtnd,  ^d  iiio»fc.i>f  then  did  MUeniy 
feftite  tt ;  yet  •oroc  of  tbfe  magpm  and  the  tvailovi,  wbkb  affttd 
•bout  the  altariy  thought  fit  to  oomplj ;  bat  tiie  HMtropoliftan  m^ff* 

5v,  ond  sIk  of  thereat,  did  positiTely  refine  to  obey  the  eagfe^  who 
id  thereupon  commit  them  to  hia  imperiftl  priaon.    Then  notbibg 
iraa  to  be  heard,  but|  « alaa  poormag.  a  cup  of  aack  for  mag ;'  ana 
on  the  other  faandi  the  comoranta  and  kitea  cried» '  e  rope  for  nag» 
mag,  mag,  a  halter  for  ma^ ;'  and  the  black^Mrda  and  mgbtingnlaa^ 
though  they  were  aomethmg  concerned  at  the  miafartune  ^  tho 
magpiea,  yet  could  not  but  aay,  that  mag  was  aenred  aeoeiding  to 
hw  deaerts  y  but  tbe  jackdaws  nnd  cucbows*  with  their  attea,  thft 
roohi,  did  ao  much  disturb  the  eagle's  quiet,  with  .their  cawing  and 
croaking,  Umt  he  released  the  ma^ies^  but  pnraoed  his  desigOj  ol 
eatablishing  a  tyranny  in  the  regions  of  the  mir  i  and,  in  oracr  to 
aeoompliah  his  design,  did  enter  into  a  confederacf  with  the  nrt* 
tare,  resolred  to  disinherit  the  generous  she  eagle^  of  hia  owil  ma» 
and  to  impoae  a  counterfeit  he  eagle  upen  ihe  nation  of  bifdaf 
which  did  so  much  provoke  the  feathered  eomnMiiwealth»  that  thef 
agreed,  with  tbe  assistance  of  a  genuine  eagk,  of  tbe  trae  imptriu 
iieat,  who  had  the  generous  she  eagle,  aboremeottoned»  to  hia  male^ 
to  curb  the  tyrannical  eagle,  nnd  prevent  his  impasiDg  an  esttidi 
instead  of  an  eagle  upon  the  winged  empire.    Many  of  the  mafMca 
and  jackdaws,  witb  all  the  blacb^btrds  and  n^btincales.  Joined  im 
the  invitation  to  the  voong  eagle,  who  taking  his  flight  frern  beyoMl 
aaa^  did  happily  alight,  iu  the  imperial  grove;  -and  being  joiMd- 
with  a  promiscuous  flock  of  bladc*birds,  jackdaws,  nigbtiniidm»  and 
some  rooks,  put  the  kites,  cormorants,  and  old  eagle  toflisdit ;  whas 
after  he  had  roosted  awhile  in  hia  iaaperial  iMst,  abandoned  tbe 
same^  and  fted  beyond  seai  with  the  ostrich  his  maie»  and  dm 
ooonterfHt  eagle,  her  auppoaed  wom^  to  the  vulture'a  grove. 

1¥e  eagle  baring  thus  taben  bis  flight/  the  magpies  began  t»  le* 
lent,  and  to  wiafa  thil  tbinga  bad  not  oome  to  that  extremity ;  fiar  the 
jackdawa  and  they  became  now  apprehensive,  that  they  wefe  in  no 
much  danger  of  losing  their  neste,  by  tbe  blaok-birds  and  ni(^tig<» 
gales,  as  tbey  bad  Ibraserhr  been  by  the  kites  and  cenaaranto,  bo* 
canaa  the  yOong  eaglci  who  eame  ftom  beyeaal  aea,  waa  Judged  to 
batne  a  mighty  kiodnem  for  the  black-birds  and  nigfaiinoalm^  and 
hia  mtCci  tbe  generoua  she  ea|(le>  had  no  avefaito  to  ttem;  and 
tbna  it  came  to  pass,  that  the  metiopolitieal  inagpy,  who  had  been 
tbe  rhtffleader  of  tboae  who  opposed  the  oldeag|e»  and  invited  the 
3^ng  one  to  bis  nost^  began  to  grow  aoikn,  and  hia  esampla  ha* 
fecting  the  t«si  of  the  maga,  the  toatkm  wm  divided  amtojat  tfmaa* 
selves;  oothat  aomfe  ofjme  aaagpiea  and.Jaokdawa,  weie.  fee  ao* 
knewledging  the  yeung  eagle  aa  .sovemignof  ihe  biida»  aabd  etfitfa^ 
chattering  sUB  upon  tbe  nbdteatod  theme  of  fUMsive  obodieMe,  al« 
le^  that  Ae  aid  ea^  had  iiymy  done  Um,  and  did  idl  that  ibo^ 
€onM  to  obstimot  the  pwgwm  of  the  yoangeaade'aadUml  mif 
baifhig,  k^  «he  kiterast  of  Ihe  magpiea^  who  owned  bia  titli,  foi  a» 
inflnttMonUa  rmmlk,  Hiey  adviaad  Mm  to  iitbaad  the  Siath> 
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Unb  «i4  vofgktinpkM,  idio  b«i  fackad  to  biai  «l  Us  ink  oDmbig 
over,  and  to  9w«m  his  alBiin^  by  tlie  advice  of  the  magpies  and 
Jsc^dans  f  iud,  bgr  Uus  method^  thef.gat  his  ootrt  «nd  his  camp 
filled  widi'roaki^  who  did  M\  retein  a  vttj  freat  Icindneis  ibr  the 
sld -eagle,  aod  their  atiaieiit  craniei^  the  oarsaoFBota  aiid  iutct>  and 
did  then  kifdy  ^ffioes^  as  oppattanity  aAre^.      . 

in  -  the  mean  tioie»  the  ^ghtiagahs  and  black-birds  of  tfaa 
cagle'a  aneieni  gro«ie»  hkA-  baan  so  terribly  tii&sted  t^  the  magpies, 
jackdsvs,  and  moki^  and  so  -roischiciroaily  torn  by  the  talons  of 
the*  kites  add  oonaoematst  their  aUies»  thai  ihey  looked  npon  the 
magpias  as  hnrpies;  aad*  in  a  genoral  dy«t  of  Uie  birds,  hekl  for 
thai  grove,  irotad*  that  the  magpies,  and  their  undieiiiDgs,  the- 
Jaokdawa,   were  the  great  and  insiippartable  grievanoe  of  the 
Wh^^  evsfnre^  aiKk  with  one  eaosant,  dbfedged  them  of  their 
nasts ;  so  that  the  mags  aiMi  jacks  bopped  away,  in  groat  numbers^ 
to  the  neighbouring  grove,  chaUierea  nothing,  .bitt  passive  oba^ 
dienne,  am  sion*resistance,  and  the  iigoiy  dona  to  tneoU  cagle^ 
which  streagAeaed  the  foctton  of  the  sootfaem  aM^gplei^  and  made 
tho  yovttg  eagle  very  uneasy  in  his  nest ;  wfaenos  it  cnne  to  pass, 
that  the  BMCfpy  Ihction  pmcnred  a  rebellkm  in  the  northern  ffmrc^ 
under  the  conduct  of  a  mischi^oos  rook,  who^  beingjoined  t»y  a 
rabble  of  lh& Jackdaws,  kites,  cormitfants^  and  solan  geese,  gave 
the  ]WMgcagfe'e  followers,  in  that  grove,  a  conaidenuile  cheeky 
but,  the  mtsomevons  rook  beintf  pecked  to  death  in  the  scuffle,  the 
KhaUio»  was  appeaaed  there ;  but  the  narthemjachdcws  and  solan 
geeae,  with  the  abdicated  harpies,  filled  the  southern  grove  with 
thmr  <iaerokMB  notes,  that  nothing  was  to  be  heard,  (nit,  alssi 
poor  mag,  mag,  mag,  is  put  out  of  her  -nest  in  the  north,  and 
most  cspeet  the  wme  treaubent  in  ttie  senth,  eaDoept  the  old  eagle 
be  racallad.    Whereupon  that  tyraanons  bird,  conceiving  good 
hopes,  of  his  aflairi,.o«d,  by  tbe  assiitanoe  of  the  mhure,  who 
lent  Mn  soaac  bands  of  storks,  kites,  and  rooks,  tales  his  fligfat  tf 
St.  Patrick's  gffovc^  whcre^  bdng  jained  by  some  cormorants,  and 
ihe  antive  Waodoocks,  ho  <|uickty  ovesspread  tbe  whdie  grove,  jOh 
oaptinC'  Mac  amaU  part  of  it,  when  a  celany  xof  their  sanrthem 
birda  had  Aaad  their  nesla,  who  made  s«eh  a  stout  reaistanae 
a^aiMt  the  tyrant  eagle,  and  his  biids  of  prey,  that  th^  £ime 
theroaf  eechoed  thra^gh  the  iregioasof  thaair;  hnttfaesouthilin 
asamiea  and  jaohdsms,  being  ismuewced  by  the  northern  bnrpieSy 
and  aolan  geese,  ohatmcsed  tiie  lelief  of  the  btack^rimb  of  St. 
FakM^'a  flrare  so  kmgt  that  they  were  well  nig^  mdone,  and  the 
first  vfAid  thsy  had  aent  tbcm^  being  under  the  canduet  of  a 
viUnisieiis  «aak»  he  was  little  less  aMsoaae  to  the  bleok-birds,  than 
the  kilen  and  eormarimts ;  mthat  the  veotig  eagle  was  abliged  to 
4|r  Either  in  penon,  and»  siot  long  after  his  arrival,  he  gsrne  tfaa^ 
^fmmt  «agle,  end  bis  foHoweia,  sneh  «  terrihk  orerthnw,  \y  4 
purihsg  broA,  that  Ihe  old  one  fled  firom  9U  P^trick'a  graea,  awd 
bctoak  bammlf  afiin  tolba  vnltora'a  quarters,  vrhilst  the  coteniea 
of  tbenoftbirnhMb4iirdsendm«jhkmflries  dsd»  with  inlmltaHc 
eehdna  Ihe  Woedteeks,  arid  ite  yotrngeefVa  <»lloirem 
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dislodged  the  Viiftures  ieind  cormorants  from  their  tiMts^  so  thtt;  *itt 
ft  little  time,  Sti  Patrick's  grove  Wat  intirely  redisvered. 

The  vulture,  by  whose  counsels  the*  abdicated  eagrle  had,  all 
along*  governed  himself,  perceiving  that 'he  w«§  now  quite  driven 
from  his  nest,  resolved  to  attack  the  fleroisb  coppice,  -which  bad 
formerly  been  the  residence  of  the  yeung  ea^ ;  which  obliged 
the  generoitt  bird  to  n;pair' beyond  sea,  fior  the  defence '  of  bia 
ancient  friends ;  but,  though  he- acted  wonders,  yec  hiis  eounsela 
were  betrayed  by  the  friends  of  the  mags  and  the  daws,,  and,  hia 
troops,  being  chiefly  commanded  by  rooks,  the  birds  of  his  retinue 
met  with  several  disastera,  and,*  at  the  sawie  time,  the  kites,  and 
cornioraots,  and  seditious  mags,  did  all,  that  they  could,  to  disturb 
the  repose  of  the  generous  she  eagle  his  mate,iwbomr  they  would 
fain  have  destroyed  in  his  absence ;  bat  the  faithful  magpies,  and 
moderate  jackdaws,  with  the  black-birds  -  and  ni||;htiii^e»,  did 
unite  so  cordially  for  her  deieiiGej  that  their  designs  Were  dis- 
appointed.   Ihus  was  the  -generous  young  eag^e  perplexed  by 
vultures,  storks,  and  cormorants  abroad,  and  treacbelraus  magpies, 
jackdaws,  and  rooks  at-home,  and  chif fly;  because. they  w>ere ap- 
prehensive of  being  outed  by  the  black-birds ;  who,  whiaever  pri- 
vileges they  had  acquired  in  the' north,  they  Mid,  they  mustcon^ 
tent  themselves  to  build  nests,  in  tbe  eve^  of  houses,  in  the  nouth, 
where  the  churches  were  the  proper  habitaticm  of  the  magpies  and 
jackdaws.     Nor  would  they  suffer  the  nightingales  and  the  falcons, 
to  have  any  command  in  the  winged  army,  that  being  the  oroperty 
of  the  kites  and  rooks,  because  they  did  annually  swear  allegiance 
to  the  magpies  and  jackdaws,  at  the  altars,  which  the  falcons  and 
nightingalt»  would  never  do. 

In  the,  mean  time,  the-  generous  she  eagle  died,  which  did  so 
mudb  grieve  her  faithful  mate,  that  the  kingdom  of  birds  had  wet! 
nigh  lost  both  their  ilovereigns  at<once.  -  However,  he  generously 
plucked  up  his  courage,  and,  considering  -that  he  was  bom  for 
empire,  did  scorn  to  be  conquered  by  passion :  and,  -.thereforey 
resolved,  that  as  he  had  defeated  the  maws  and  the  ffulls,  belong* 
ing  to  the  vulture  by  sea,*  he  would  have  a  trial  of  vaToorwiCh  him 
by  land,  notwithstanding  his  alliance  with  the  overgrown  raven  of 
the  east ;  so  that,  taking  another  flight  into  the  continent,  be  dis- 
lodged the  vulture  from  one  of  his  chief  nests,  who,  thereupon, 
became  so  much  afraid  of  the  young  eagle's  talons,  that  he  durst 
not  adventure  on  a  fair  war  with  him  any  more,  but  reaolved  to 
suborn  some  night  owls,  buzzards,  kites,  cormorants,  and  cockows, 
to  assassinate  the  generous  eagle  in  the  dark;  which  he  bad  at« 
tempted  several  times  before,  but  laid  the  design  so  craftily  now, 
that  he  was  sure  it  coq]fl  not  miscarry.  And,  this  taking  effect,  he 
designed  to  have  destroyed  the  black«»birds  and  nightingales,  with 
the  fiiitbful  magpies,  and  moderate  jackdaws,  and- all  the  other 
loyal  birds  in  St.  George's,  St.  Andrew^  and  Sti  Patrick's  groves, 
and  to  have  possessed  them  forever,'  with  Vultures,  kites,  storks, 
wr^M,  rooks,  cormorants,  and  magpies,  and  jackdaws  of  his  own 
akamp.    Uoweven  this  con^piracy^  being  faappHy  diaeovered  bjr 
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the  parrots,  many  of  the  owls,  buzzards,  and  eonnorants,  who 
were  employed  to  amassinate  the  young  eagle,  were  taken,  and 
tome  of  them  snfired  death,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  feathered 
kingdom^.tbi^efc  cormorants  fitst,  and,  a  little  after,  a*  cuckow, 
who  being  drawn  in  by  the  treacherous  magpies  and  jackdaws, 
three  of  the  latter  attend^ them  to  the  pbce  of  th9;ir  exit;  and, 
cawing  to  them  in  the  old  note  of  passive  obedience,  deluded  the 
poor  cuckows,  and  telling  them,  that,  by  yertue  of  the  authority 
which  they  had  acquired,  ^  ^  long. possession  of  the  steeples,  ' 
where  no  black-bird  had  any  right  to  come,  they  were  constituted 
lawful  pricHts  of  the  winged  empire,  and,  therefore,  absolved  them 
from  the  false  imputation  of  guilt,  for  endeavouring  to  cut  the 
young  eagle's  throat,  for  he  was  none  of  the  birds  of  Jupiter's  itest ; 
and,  though  the  beetle  had  unluckily  broke  all  the  old  eagle's  eggs, 
which  were  procreated  betwixt  him  and  the  Italian  ostrich,  yet 
there  was  a  time  coming,  when  they  would  find  a  safe  repository, 
if  not  in  Jove's,  yet  in  St.  Peter's  lap,  and  oblige  the  pretended 
eagle,  who  was  no  other  than  a  Geneva  bird,  hatched  among  the 
shells,  which  one  of  the  Roman  emperors  gathered  together,  as  a 
mark  of  triumph,  on  the  Dutch  coast,  to  retire  to  the  banks  of  lake 
Leman ;  in  the  faith  of  which,  the  two  silly  cuckows  did  chearfully 
swallow  their  hempseed,  and  crying,  Cuckow,  Cuckow,  the^jack- 
daws  answered.  Caw,   Caw,  Caw,  and  then  the  cuckows  were 
cboaked;  at  which  the  loyal  birds  were  so  much  incensed,  that 
they  have  shut  up  two  of  the  jackdaws  in  a  cage,  and  are  hunting 
after  the  other,  which  is  fled;  so  that,  in  a' little  time,  we  may  hap 
to  see  these  jackdaws  follow  the  fate  of  the  cuckows,  while  all  the 
winged  empire,  from  the  imperial  eagle  to  the  wren,  are  associated 
to  defend  the  generous  younjg  eagle,  as  a  true  bird  of  the  imperial 
nest,  against  the  Vulture  of  the  west,  the  overgrown  raven  of  the 
east,  the  traiterous  magpies,  jackdaws,  storks,  kites,  rooks,  ravens, 
and  cormorants,  and  the  larks,  nightingales,  and  black-birds,  do 
daily,  with  their  harmonious  notes,  celebrate  Jupiter's  praises^  for 
preserving  his  beloved  eagle. 
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ENGLANIVS  CALAMITBES*  DBCOVEiEDrr 
wim  rnt  PKOPsm  rkmbdt  ti>  mitSTota  bba  ANCi«Kt>  «BAivi»it)t 

AVD    POLICY. 

Wb*t  Cftptein  and  Mtriwn,  when  they  flwl  tbe  Ship  driveQ  bf  »  Tiolent 
Borricane  amoDgftt  the  Rocks,  full  of  Leaki,  and  nmch  disabl€4»  will  be  m 
obettnately  mseniible  of  the  Oooseqiieiice  6t  eueh  ibtel  Circamsteiice^  m 
wtt  %o  mm  their  owb,  and  embraoe  the  good  Bndieavoan  of  eth«t>  ibr  their 
Praicmition?  The  only  Meaae  of  H^pt  lffl»  wb«eby  thenitfivee  and  Wit 
nay  at  laat  be  coodnisted  iaCo  a  nfr  Harhoor.  linden,  piimed  ftr  the 
Author,  and  era  to  be  eold  by  Jowph  Fox  in  WeeUBiaeter-Hall,  R.  Cbtel  at 
the  Peacock  in  Fleet-Street,  and  T.  Minton  at  the  Anchor  under  the  Royal* 
Eaohange*  1695.    Qnarto^  conUlning  finty  pt^gee. 


IT  is  not  unknown  to  the  world,  what  a  difficult  taiL  is  here  nn** 
dertaken;  aud  we  may,  without  pretence  to  the  gift  of  pn>> 
.phecy,  foretel  how  many,  and  what  sort  of  enemies,  an  honest  maii< 
M  to  flprapple  with,  in  deftnce  of  this  one  useful  and  unquestioned 
principle,  viz. 

That  every  happy  government  must  be  supported  by  just  means; 
.and  that  state  wbiicn  has  been  so  far  mistaken  in  its  politicks,  as  to 
practise  a  contrary  method,  has  always  drawn  upon  itself,  its  own 
ruin  and  destruction. 

'  And^  upon  this  observation^  it  has  been  granted  in  all  ages,  that 
a  throne,  that  ^ould  flourish,  must  be  established  in  righteousness ; 
but  we  never  heard  of  any  that  has  been  long  supported  by  ini<- 
quiiy:  for  iniauity  itself  must  be  obliged  to  justice;  or,  at  least, 
to  those  that  nil  the  seats  of  justice,  for  its  support  and  mainte-  . 
nance.  And,  where  the  execution  of  this  faib,  all  combinations 
or  societies  of  men,  ^owever  formed,  naturally  fall  into  disorder 
and  dissolution. 

Now,  since  neither  the  apprehension  of  enemies,  the  power  or 
malice  of  men,  who  have  by  any  means  wrigffled  ihemsetves  into 
the  pretended  service  of  the  government,  nor  ttie  difficulty  of  the 
undertaking,  which  is  to  beget  in  mankind  a  belief  of  kuch  truths 
and  qualities,  as  this  corrupt  age  has  hardly  virtue  enough  to  put 
in  practice,  ought  to  deter  a  true  Englishman  from  layinff  open,  as  ' 
occasion  serves,  those  mischiefs  and  miscarriages,  whicn,  if  not 
timely  prevented,  will  overwhehn  us:  I  thought  it  an  indispensable, 
duty,  to  give  these  fresh  testimonies  of  love  to  my  country,  and 
allegiance  to  king  William,  by  rendering  both  inexcusable;  when 

»  Tide  the  36lit  arUtle  in  the  ctulofae  of  paaqjhieti  in  the  HerleUa  librtry. 
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|h#  contCQuential  tniMrieB  of  the  abuset,  and  oomiptions  here 
complained  of,  ibaq  have  reduced  us  to  it  too  lata  repentance. 

A  chief  means  for  the  pretervatioQ  ef  a  ttate  or  government  in 
good  order  ia,  thai  particular  care  be  X^^u,  not  to  ttiAe  and  die* 
countenance,  but  a^mit  and  cberith  the  jutt  impeachment!,  and 
reasonable  accusations,  which  are  the  unquesiionable  right  of  the 
subject  against  those,  who,  being  byassed  by  ambition,  aTarioe,  or 
pride,  shall  either  eontrarj  to  law,  or  by  elusion,  and  corrupt 
practice  of  the  law,  seek  to  invade  and  deMoy  their  lihertiea,  pro* 
pertiee,  and  native  rights. 

The  want  of  a  due  and  impartial  administration  ef  juatlcc^  in 
this  particular,  has  been  the  grand  cause  of  all  the  cruelty,  oppress 
sion,  and  extortion  that  have  so  often  interrupted  the  puhlick  peaooi 
and  now  bang  over  the  nation,  as  a  severe  judgment* 

I  would  not  be  misunderstood,  as  if  I  intended  to  fill  the  Idngdem 
with  perpetnal  clamours  and  informations,  aod  designed  to  open  a 
wide  door  of  access  for  every  little  wbiffler  to  alarm  the  magistrate's 
quiet,  with  petty  vexatious  complaints  and  malicious  suggestions. 
1  abhor  that  sort  of  cattle,  and  tne  indulging  them,  as  much  as  any 
man  alive*  But  it  is  unjust  in  itself,  and  of  fatal  eoosequence  lo  a 
government,  to  repioaoh  and  stigmatise  every  honest  man,  with  the 
scandal  of  a  common  informer,  who,  out  of  a  true  sense  of  hia  duty; 
and  an  unbyassed'zeal  lor  his  king  and  country,  shall  emleavoiir  to 
delect  the  wicleed  practjcea  of  such,  who,  by  corruptly  abusing  the 
hsnourable  employments  they  are  intrusted  with,  directly  strike  at 
the  life  ai^d  happiness  of  both.  I  say  sueb  informationa  as  these 
ought  to  be  assisted' with  the  encouragement  of  the  magistrate; 
especially  if  the  complaints  are  grounded  upon  reasonable  evi* 
dence^  or  even  upon  probable  suspicion :  except  they  wiH  tell  ua 
tbej  have  made  such  good  provision  before-hand,  to  supply  the 
eieontive  part  ef  the  government  with  honest  aad  able  ctffioei% 
that  it  is  meraHy  impossible  for  a  man  in  office,  to  act  against  hk$ 
conscience,  or  betray  his  trust  fur  money.  This  would  be  good 
news  indeed,  and  at  enee  discbargti  the  people  of  their  cosapiaints 
andl  fhars,  $ni  ease  his  mi^eety  of  the  greatest  part  of  bis  care  asal 
danger* 

But  alas  (  our  psc^ent  cvrcnmstances  afford  us  apparent  reasons 
lohelitffia  the  contiary }  and  the  evils  and  disasters,  that  have  e^m^ 
thMMlIf  attended  ui^  take  away  the  vcrr  pretence^  ot  umhrage  ef 
any^  eotcnse  whatever.  Ttna  is  toc^  visible  to  be  denied,  when  the 
fapasal  oVlRSst  and  power,  fai  ten  many  places  in  Uie  mremmenl 
ia  set  i»  sale  to  the  hi^ihest  bidder ;  or,  what  is  as  bad,  bestowied 
upon  fhaooriies,  or  prvfnto  mmioiia,  though  never  so  unqualified ; 
many  oAces  Wng  «nly  to  he  obtained  by  money :  which  mfamous 
practice  tntails  these  two  fatal  (xlaimities  upon  the  natioo,  the  vcff 
aMweeand  spring  oif  unavoidable  miechief  and  disorders  fbr,by 
this.means»  manr  pesseos,  nttcrlr  incapable  of  diachargkig  the 
daty  ef  ahe  emplayilienis  they  held,  by  vertae  «f  a  stfopg  pnna^ 
then^ftn  neitov  SOI  weak  eafpacity^  arw  admitted  intn  swk  psurt  of  ^ 
publick  administration,  wheiy  this  i(;norance  and  inability  render 
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them  wholly  unserviceable,  and  consequently  trust  notonomly 
mi^manaipeil,  to  the  provernment'a  irreparable  prejudice.    . 

And,  thuugh  vie  will  suppose  some  purchaser  to  be  fitly  qoalified, 
and  of  honest  principles,  yet,  Ly  reason  of  this  heavy  fine  for  hit 
itdmissioh,  be  ht^s  under  the  daily  temptation  of  stretching  the  duty 
of  bis  oAce,  in ,  raising  his  fees  to  re-advance  his  purchase  mooey* 
By  which  means,  too  many  places,  wherein  the  honour  of  the  trosu 
with  a  modirrate  fialary,  would  o.herwise  be  an  ample  gratification, 
are  now  become  a  perfect  mart  of  usury  and  interest;  with  this 
farther  inconvenience,  that  all  the  sub-ministers  and  inferior  offioers 
lying  under  their  master's  circumstances,  being  whoUy  swayed  by 
lucre  and  profit,  are  likewise  exposed  to  the  very  same  temptations 
in  their  lower  class  of  trust.  And  what  is  still  more  calamitous^ 
their  misdemeanors  and  faults  must  be  but  very  slenderly  in* 
spected,  or,  at  best,  but  mildly  punished,  lest  otherwise  you  strike 
at  the  ofiendei^s  farm,  I  may  see  his  fee-simple,  bis  downright  pur^ 
chase  and  penny-worth. 

Ihis  is  dcflouring  the  virgin  purity  of  justice,  checking  and'oorb* 
ihg  her  in  the  noblest  exercises  of  her  dominion,  arid  administenng 
a  plausible  colour  for  defending  injustice,  bribery,  extortion,  .and 
ttppression.  But  to  double  and  treble  the  value,  to  manage,  them 
for  the  best  advantage  to  the  seller,  and  put  him  upon  the  rack  of 
improvement  too ;  what  is  it  but  to  bespeak  the  unfittest  men, 
either  through  want  of  honesty  or  experience,  that  can  be  met 
with  to  manage  those  affairs  and  places,  in  which  justice  and  rea- 
son require  the  most  upright  and  judicious  persons  ? 

But  that  the  deformity,  as  well  as  iniquity  of  such  an  abomin- 
able-practice, may  become  more  odious,  by  being  made  m<Nre 
visible  and  conspicuous,  though  there  are  too  many  other  griev* 
ances  in  the  nation  to  be  lamented,  for  brevity  sake,  we  shall  make 
anne  particular  remarks,  and  commence  our  reflexions  from  the 
honourable  city  of  London,  the  grand  pattern,  by  whose  measures 
smaller  corporations  are  apt  to  make  their  precedents. 

Inexpressible  are  the  daily  complaints  and  mischiefs,  that  arise 
.  through  the  exiSessive  straining  and  advancing  the  exorbitant  fees 
of  counsellors,  attornies,  clerks,  serjeants,  gaolers,  and  othec 
offioers  in  this  city,  by  reason  of  the  too  frequent,  maliciou4»  and 
impertinent  actions,%and  general  corruption  among  them:  oc* 
casioned  chiefly  by  their  being  forced  to  buy  their  places  withi 
money,  without  regard  to  merit :  for  never  any  man  came  into  an 
office  by  the  mediation  of  his  gold,  but  he  was  compelled  to  ez*. 
ercise  his  authority  widcedly.  He  that  buys  must  sell,  or  he  fesea 
by  the  bargain ;  which  makes  the  public  offices  to  be  like  briars,  to 
which  sheep  repairing  for  shelter,  must  unavoidably  be  ibrced  to 
part  with  some  of  their  fleece.  .    ; 

Now  to  consider  the  consequences,  and  those  very  pemicioua 
ones,  of  such  purchase,  we  wiU  begin  with  the  seijeant,  who,  at 
this  time,  pays  the  sheriff  near  five  hundred  pounds  for  his  placCi. 
Itistnie,  it haa  been  at  a  far  lower  rate,  as  well  aa  all  otbor  pkcMw 
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but  the  prices  rise,  as  the  world  degenerates;  iad  consequentlj 
corn^tions  improve  and  increase.  .     . 

Well,  suppose,  here  is  fi?e  hundred  pounds  given  for  a  place  for 
Kfe,  which  at  seven  years  purchase,  the  customary  Talue  of  a  life^ 
Huys  seventy  pounds  per  annum  in  a  dead  rent  upon  land»  where 
the  purchaser  has  no  more  to  do,  than  receive  his  annual  revenue, 
as  the  money  becomes  due.     But,  in  a  place  or  office  purchased, 
where  there  is  constant  toil,  attendance,  and  business  to  supply 
that  office,  it  is  modestly  computed,  that  a  man  ought  in"  all  reascm 
,   and^equity  to  mhke  double  as  much  per  annum  of  his  money;  as 
in  a  lazy  annuity.    So  that,  for  his  five  hundred  pounds,  a  ser« 
jeant  seems  to  have  a  justifiable  pretension  to  get  about  a  hundred 
and'  fifty  pounds  a  year,  a  very  round  income,  for 'a  man  that,  in 
bis*  post,  is  sworn  but  a  varlet;  an  income  much  larger  than  that 
of  many  an  honest  gentleman  of  good  birth  and  quality,  with  fk 
much  fairer  blazon  jn  his  coat  of  arms,  than  a  hlood  sucking  Ser- 
jeant.   This  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  annum  is  three  pounds 
a  Week,  ahout  ten  shillings  a  day ;  and  bow  must  the  seijeant  raise 
this  money  ?  If  by  taking  only  the  now  customary  fees  of  his  office, 
as  allowed  in  court,  viz.  half  a  crown  for  every  arrest,  and  no  more, 
of  which  his  yeoman,  who  gives  above  two  hundred  pounds  for  his 
place,  goes  one  third  snack  with  him ;  by  consequence,  he  must 
arf^est  six  men  every  day  one  with  another,  all  the  year  round,  to 
raise  the' profits  of  his  purchase  money,  viz.  ten  shillings,  per  diem, 
for  his  own  share. 

Blit,  supposing  this  seijeant  instead  of  six  arrests  in  one  day, 
does  not  make  am>ve  six,  and  half  six  more  in  the  whole  week,  and 
a  good  week's  work  too ;  how  must  the  money  rise  then  ?  Instead  of 
half->crowns  from  the  poor  prisoners,  here  must  be  half-pounds,  and 
whole  pounds  too,  extorted  for  civility  money,  as  they  call  it,  and 
several  other  unreasonable  pretences  and  demands,  to  make  up  the 
sum. 

And  what,  I  pray,  are  the  consequences  of  these  pounds  so  ex- 
torted ?  Only  this :  the  poor  debtor  is  90  much  the  less  enabled  to 
satisfy  his  creditor's  just  debt  itself;  and  all  by  such  unwarrant- 
able extortions,  from  the  serjeant  firrt,  and  then  from  the  gaoler 
afterward^,  not  only  to  the  intire  defrauding  the  creditor,  but 
many  times  to  the  utter  rain  of  the  poor  prisoner,  that  perishes  in 
gaol  under  no  other  load. 

Who  then  (the  case. thus  fairly  stated) lays  all  this  cfppressioti 
upop  a  poor  debtor  ?  The«eijeant  and  gaoler?  No;  but  Mr.  Sheriff, 
that  sells  them  their  places :  for  they,  good  men,  do  no  more  tlym 
raise  the  effects  and  perquisites  answerable  to  their  own  fair  pur^ 
chase  penny. 

If  m  common  right  of  Meum  and  Tuum  thus  manifestly  sufilbrs, 
.  by  the  cfreditor's  want  of  his  legal  satisfaction,  occasioned  by  these 
arrest  or  imprisonment  extortions ;  do  the  seijeant  and  gaoler  ob- 
struct that  rijht  ?  Not  jn  the  least  Mr.  Sheriff  has  borrowed  a 
round  suhi  of  money  of  the  seijeant' and  yeoman  for^their  ad* 
misaion,  and  their  great  city  lords  and  masters  ppssibly  six  times 
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as  much  of  the  gaoler ;  and  therefore  their  tallies  andr  loans  must 
be  satisfied  first. 

If  a  poor  prisoner^  through  such  extorted  sums,  is  reduced  to 
starving  J  n  ^ao1»  are  his  catch-poles  and  turnkeys  in  fault?  No, 
not  they.  For  their  head  office  jobbers,  their  great  sales-masters 
have  squeesed  first,  and  it  is  their  turn  to  squeese  next.  In  fine, 
the  face  of  the  poor  is  ground,  but  the  seijeants,  gaolers,  attornies* 
8cc,  only  turn  Uie  grind-stone,  the  grind-stone  itself  is  the  magis- 
trate. 

The  keeper's  place  of  Newgate  was  lately  sold  for  35001.  Now 
upon  such  a  prodigious  sum  paid  only  for  the  head  tyrant's  juris- 
diction of  those  stone  walls,  and  iron  grates ;  considering  likewise 
the  numerous  turnkeys,  sutlers,  and  all  his  sub -janizaries,  to  be  all 
fed  and  fattened  also  from  the  fees  of  their  lower  posts,  what  an- 
nual income  mqst  that  one  gaol. raise,  and  how  raise,  to  answer 
such  a  saucy  purchase !  Why  truly  thus : 

First,, for  the  criminal  prisoners: 

If  a  thief,  or  house  breaker,  would  get  unloaded  of  so  many 
pounds  of  iron,  or  purchase  a  sleeping  hole,  a  little  free  from  ver« 
miu,  or  with  wholesome  air  enough  to  keep  his  lungs  from  being 
choaked  up,  hq  roust  raise  those  extravagant  sums  to  pay  for  it,  as 
can  no  ways  be  furnished  but  from  theft  and  vice,  supplied  by  his 
jades  or  brother  rogues  abroad,  wfafo  must  rob  or  whore,  to  support 
him  even  with  the  common  necessaries  of  life.  Nay,  instead  of 
employing  their  time  in  amendment  of  life,  and  a  religious  pre- 
paiiation  for  their  tryal,  they  are  forced  to  drink,  riot,  and  game, 
to  curry  favour  with  the  gaoler,  and  support  his  luxury. 

Thu^  a  gaol,  which  should  be  a  check  to  roguery  and  wickedness, 
in  a  high  measure,  by  its  extortion  and  oppression,  encourages  it. 

And  next,  for  the  poor  debtor  committed  thither  (for  it  is  the 
county  gaol)  he  receives  much  the  like  severe  treatment  and  hard- 
ships: for  extortion  and  oppression,  like  the  grave,  make  do  dis- 
tinction. 

Now  let  us  enquire  by  what  right  the  magistrates  sell  that 
keeper's  place,  together  with  those  of  Ludgate  and  the  Comptera. 
It  is  well  known  thai  those  places,  as  well  as  all  others,  were  for- 
merly given  gratis.  Now,  if  they  had  then  any  inherent  power  of 
selling  them,  it  is  presumed  that  the  then  magistrates  were  not  so 
extravagantly  generous  to  part  with  such  a  considerable  feather  in 
the  city  cap  for  nothinfif,  provided  they  had  a  title  to  sell.  Then, 
as  they  took  nothing,  so  we  may  reasonably  presume  they  could 
rightfully  demand  nothing  for  them. 

BjT  what  pretension  then  does  the  chair  demand  it  now  ?  We 
know  of  no  donation  or  concession  granted  by  lajv  to  intitle  them 
to  -such  a  sale.  And,  without  such  a  donation,  it  is  all  but  in* 
croachmenl,  iniquity,  injustice,  and  usurpation,  where  there  waa 
no  original  or  fundamental  claim  to  warrant  and  introduce  their 
pretensions :  nay  it  is  expressly  against  the  commands  of  God,  and 
the  laws  of  the  land,  as  is  here  made  appear. 
Now  for  the  effects  of  this  corruption,  how  oflen  haye  the  sa- 
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fering  priMDen  remonstrated  against  all  this  cruelty,  and  peti* 
tioned  the  magistracy  for  a  redress  of  their  grievances,  and  a  re- 
trenchment of  the  exorbitant  denfands  of  a  ,gaol  ?  But  aU  their 
prayers  ha?e  either  never  been  heard,  or  never  minded.  For  the 
magistracy  is  deaf  to  such  a  work  of  reformation,  by  reason  his 
own  interest  is  concerned  in  the  matter ;  and  therefore  the  abilses 
and  oppressions  of  the  gaoler  (who  not  only  repays  liimself,  but 
acquires  often-tiroes  a  great  estate  to  boot)  are  still  connived  at. 

Having  been  thus  more  particular  in  the  gaoler^s  and  Serjeant's 
case,  we  shaU  leave  the  reader  himself  to  judge,  what  no  less  hard 
measures  we  daily  groan  under,  without  relief,  from  counsellors, 
attomies,  and  clerks,  &c,  in  their  sphere  of  law,  when  about  I560l. 
is  paid  for  a  city  council  or  attorney's  place  (and  divers  other  of- 
ficers) which,  by  the  same  fore»mentioned  proportion  of  annual 
advantage,  must  raise  near  5001.  per  annum  to  balance  the  ex- 
cessive price  they  pay  for  them.  And,  though  they  live  at  very 
extravagant  rates,  yet,  if  they  enjoy  their  places  any  considerable 
time,  they  leave  great  estates  behind  them. 

It  is  by  this  means  that  purchased  cruelty  grows  bold,  and 
plumes  itself  in  its  extortion,  being  not  only  countenanced,  but 
justified  by  the  magistrate,  who  raises  the  value  of  an  unlawfiil 
sale,  because  he  finds  a  numerous  sort  of  people  thriving  and  doings 
well,  by  living  and  doing  ill.  It  is  example  that  corrupts  us  dl: 
for  how  commonly  do  the  under«officers,  gaolers,  &c.  excuse  their 
barbarity,  and  unreasonable  exactions,  m  alledging  that  they  have 
no  other  way  to  make  up  the  interest  of  their  purchase  money  ?  So 
that  they  are  hereby  forced  to  lay  the  whole  design  of  their  ad* 
vantage  upon  the  calamities  of  the  miserable;  which  inhumanity  is 
too  frequently  connived  fit  by  the  magistrate,  sufikring  justice  to  be 
over-ruled  by  the  persuasion  of  many  golden  temptations.  A  de- 
generate and  unworthy  practice !  quite  contrary  to  the'office  of  a 
good  magistrate,  whose  duty  and  glory  consist  in  curbing  the 
growth  of  oppression,  retrenching  exorbitances,  and  in  searing 
away  the  proud  flesh  of  rapine  and  violence,  knfi.  not  in  selling 
impunity  to  the  evil-doer. 

It  is  this  alone  that  steels  and  case-hardens  a  gaoler's  conscience 
against  all  pity  and  remorse,  giving  him  the  confidence  to  demand 
extortionary  tees  and  racked  chamber-rent  from  his  prisoners,  or 
ebe  crowding  them  into  boles,  dungeons,  and  common-sides  (de* 
signedly  made  more  nasty,  to  terrify  the  prisoner,  who  for  pre- 
servation of  his  life  is  thereby  forced  to  part  with  his  money ;  or) 
there. to  be  devoured  by  famine  and  diseases. 

This  makes  him  let,  his  tap-houses  at  such  prodigious  rates,  that, 
where  poor  people  ought  to  have  the  best  and  cheapest,  they  have 
the  worst  in  quality,  and  smallest  in  quantity,  at  excessive  prices. 
Also  farming  his  beds  to  mere  harpies,  and  his  great  key  to  such 
pieces  pf  imperious  cruelty,  as  are  the  worst  of  mankind,  to  the 
eternal  reproach  of  the  city's  honour,  and  scandal  of  the  Christian 
reli^on,  while  the  bloated  patron  himself,  all  the  while,  maintains 
his  family  in  pridci  and  an  imperious  wife,  or  perhaps  impudent 
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mistresi,  in  excess  and  luxury,  with  what  he  has  uncQDseionabljr 
djrained  from  the  ruin  of  the  unfortunate.  But  see  I  pray,  whither 
will  not  these  lewd  and  infamous  precedents  at  last  lead  us,  when 
even  the  common  hangman,  encouraged  no  doubt  by  these  ex* 
am  pies,  will  scarcely  give  a  malefiMtor  a  cast  of  his  office  without 
a  Iribe,  very  formally,  forsooth,  demanding  his  fees,  and  higgling 
top,  as  nicely  with  him,  as  if  he  was  going  to.  do  him  some  mighty 
favour  ? 

I  will  appeal  now  to  the  tribunal  of  justice 'itself,  by  what  law 
or  what  authority,  not  claiming  under  the  bad  title  of  illegal  cus- 
tom, any  sheriff,  who  is  the  immediate  gaoler  himself,  and  ought 
(as  we  shall  hereafter  prove  by  reciting  the  law)  to  receive  the 
prisoner  gratis  into  custody,  can  so  unjustly  presume  to  sell  the 
deputation  of  any  man's  liberty  and  life  to  the  countroul  of  sordid 
-and  imperious  avarjce?  I  would  fain  know  by  what  surmise  of 
common  sense  (and  it  would  be  very  hard,  if  common  law  and 
common  sense  should  not  agree)  a  keeper  of  a  prison  can.  demand 
a  recompence  or  fee  of  a  prisoner  for  detaioing  him  in  prison. 

There  is  an  admission  fee,  he  cries ;  as  if  any  person  can  de- 
serve a  reward  f<ir  opening  the  door  of  misery  and  destruction  to 
his  neighbour  and  common  friend :  for  being  so  civil  as  to  admit 
him  into  the  horrid  grave  and  abyss  of  imprisonment. 

There  is  a  dismission  fee  ^60 :  as  if  it  were  reasonable  to  demand 
money  for  letting  him  go,  whom  the  law  has  set  free. 

Abundance  <n  such  absurdities  must  of  necessity  follow;  to 
which  no  law  of  God  or  man,  ndr  no  sense  or  reason,  can  aflbrd 
the  least  shadow  or  pretext  of  countstoauce  (nay  they  all  forbid  and 
condemn  it)  besides  that  unauiweraUe  one  before-mentioned,  viz. 
that  the  officers  buy  their  places,  and  therefore  it  is  treasonable  in 
them  they  sbouU  make  the  best  of  them.  ' 

But  let  that  be  once  remedied,  and  tii«:  whole  Babel  soperstmc- 
tuie,  erected  upon  so  abominable  a  foundation,  will  soon  tumble 
down^  to  the  unspeakable  joy  of  all  good  ikicn,  ihe  infinite  honour 
of  the  city  magistrates,  the  comfortable  relief  of  the  poor,  and 
to  the  long  desired  triumph  and  restoration  of  banislied  justice  and 
charity. 

Now  for  a  due  redress  of  all  those  crying  mischiefs,  what  could  be 
more  easily  reformed  ? 

For  insUnce,  if  the  council,  attorney,  clerk,  serjeant,  gaoler,  te. 
had  their  places  gratia,  the  very  i^etrenchments  of  their  exorbitant 
fees  would  be  a  favour  rather  than  grievance;  for,  whilst  the  one 
keeps  his  hundreds  in  his  pockets,  and  the  other  his  thousands,  he 
is  neither  under  the  temptation,  nor  want  of  extortion.  This  estab* 
lisfaed  fee  would  not  only  be  enouffh  for  his  maintenance,  but  be  in* 
finitely  more  to  his  ease  and  satis&ction.  For  in  this  case  he  would 
lie  under  no  care,  or  necessity,  to  jfi^ch  up  the  large  sums  given  for 
his  place,  which,  titt  recovered,  are  redioned  as  so  much  bread  taken 
out  of  his  children's  mouths. 

^Besides,  a  moderate  percfuiaite  in  an  office,  that  comes  free  from  a 
ind  patron's  gift,  is  gratefuQy  received,  whOst,  on  the  contrary, 
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there  it  no  thanlu  owing  to  a  pvrcbMC,  tbo'  with  nevervo  hvge  pro- 
fiti.  Bat,  above  all,  etery  man  would  be  then  nataralljr  careftil  of 
a  legal  diBcharge  of  his  tra§t,  because  he  holds  by  the  tenure  of  a 
Quam  dm  h  bene  geaerit,  viz.  As  long  as  he  d6es  honestly  demeati 
himself:  and  lies  liaUe  to  be  turned  out  for  misdemeanon,  when 
neither  the  patron,  or  lord  he  holds  from,  would  uphold  hitn  in  in« 
justke,  nor  indeed  could  he  himself  reasonably  complain  of  being 
punished  for  it. 

And  lastly.  What  could  die  city' speak  more  magnificent  in  his- 
tory, than  to  bestow  her  places  upon  good  men,  some  of  her  own 
members,  unfortanately  laHen  to  decay,  who  would  naturally  be 
content  with  the  lawful  and  modest  nins  of  their  employment?  on 
the  contrary/what  more  dishouoarable  than  to  sell  her  poor  citisenr 
to  be  dilanialed  and  macerated  by  the  hand  of  injttitice ;  and  for 
money  to  make  stiiughter  houses  and  shambles  of  her  houses  of  re- 
straint, which  were  built  at  the  city's  charge  ?  for  a  city,  so  fairly 
decked  with  the  jewels  of  freedom  and  priTilege,  to  sett  the  last  re- 
mains of  a  prisoner's  comfort  i  for  in  selling  a  raoler's  idace,  he,  it 
sells  the  liberty,  the  estate^  the  person,  nay  the  very  life  of  the  pri- 
soner under  his  jurisdiction :  seeing  that,  through  the  cruelty  of  the 
prison-keepers,  such  great  numbers  of  poor  people  hare  been  strip- 
ped to  their  naked  skin,  and,  when  sll  was  gone,  hare  been  suffoca- 
ted in  holes  and  dungeons,  to  the  loss  of  many  of  their  lives,  disho* 
Bour  of  our  nation,  and  scandal  of  the  christian  religion. 

For  is  it  not,  think  ye,  a  goodly  sight,  to  behdd  the  tears  of  thr 
poor  congealed  by  a  frost  of  neglect^  charity  and  injustice,  into  a 
pearl  flittering  in  the  ears  of  such  or  such  a  lady  Mo  see  the  Icar* 
let  of  the  receiver's  magistracy  dyed  with  the  blood  of  helpless  inno- 
cents, or  the  purchase  of  extortion }  and,  to  see  some,  that  ought  to 
be  the  chief  punishers  of  iniquity,  drinking  healths  of  forgetful  plen- 
ty in  hundred  pound  goblets,  the  price  <^  their  o#n  infamy } 

One  considerable  advantage  that  would  follow  the  so  much  de^ 
sired  prevention  of  the  sale  of  places  is,  that  the  civil  government 
would  not  find  her  oftcesso  overstocked  with  her  mortal  and  impla-' 
cable  enemies,  I  mean  such  as,  in  the  late  reigns,  employed  their  ot- 
moet  power  in  ihtroducrog  upon  the  nation  an  aibitiaiy  and  tyran- 
nick  sway ;  and,  since  this  revdutlon,  have  endeavoured  to  obstruct 
the  kingdom's  true  interest  and  welfare. 

Is  it  not  an  indelible  reproach  to  the  government  to  see  so  many 
of  her  offices  now  filled  and  supplied  with  those  verymen,  who,  for 
several  years  together,  were  throwing  dirt  in  her  face,  and  ridiculing 
and  deriding  the  constitution  itself?  neither  hare  they  yet,  thoagh 
employed  by  the  government,  given  any  evidence  of  their  cfasmgeof 
principles,  but  retain  stiH  the  samie  sentiments  and  inclinsdon  to 
serve  their  old  master,  as  they  frequency  call  him,  when  a  favoura* ' 
bk  opportunity  presents  itself  on  his  behalf!  Is  it  possible  to  believe 
that  these  vipers  thus  every  whete  croud  themselves  into  places  of 
tnist,  for  any  other  purpose,  but  only  to  carry  on  the  same  designs 
cUndestiaely,  vhich  they  found  they  had  not  power  enough  to  ef- 
fiect  openly  ii  It  is,  indeed,  their  masterpiece  of  poHcy;  and  that 
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whicli  has  done  their  euraed  cauM  more  service  than  all  the  strength 
and  courage  of  the  faction  could  otherwise  be  ever  able  to  accomp- 
lish :  by  this  means*  the  king  and  parliament's  endeavours  have  been 
so  continually  disappointed,  our  publick  undertakings  embarrassed, 
our  councils  discovered,  and  designs  defeated.  Thus  does  the  go- 
vernment  indiscernibly  receive  her  mortal  wound  from  the  very  hand 
she  nourishes,  who,  under  the  hypocritical  mask  of  serving  her  inte- 
rest, strikes  her  to  the  very  heart. 

And,  in  fine,  it  is  by  this  door  only  that  men,  of  whatever  deno- 
mination, are  admitted  into  a' government.  And  this  consideration 
is  of  greater  importance  .than  most  are  aware  of:  for,  as  it  is  a  cer- 
tain inlet  to  unavoidable  dangers,  which  every  prudent  state  would 
endeavour  to  prevent,  so  it  reflects  on  the  wisdom  of  our  government, 
to  suffer  the  safety  of  their  persons,  and  the  peace  and  happiness  of 
the  subjects,  to  be  exposed  to  the  lust  and  malice  of  every  rich  and 
▼illanous  purchaser. 

Another  inconvenience,  that  follows  the  allowance  of  what  is  here 
comp1ain«;d  of,  is :  that  not  only  many  of  the  king's  enemies  are  let 
into  places  of  trust,  but,  what  is  more  deplorable,  nuiny  of  his  real 
friehdh  are  utterly  locked  out.  There  are  several*  even  in  this  city, 
.  who  have  given  such  instances  of  their  affection  to  his  majesty,  and 
firm  adherence,  and  fidelity  to  the  constitution  of  the  present  govern- 
ment, as  cannot  possibly  fall  under  any  doubt  or  question;  whoi 
partly  by  their  expences  in  serving  the  publick,  and  partly  by  other 
occasional  accidents,  are  reduced  almost  to  insupportable  necessi* 
ties.  Now,  is  it  noi  inhuman,  as  well  as  unreasonable,  to  suffer  so 
many  hone>t,  well-afFocted  persons  to  starve  for  want  of  employment 
(who  would  b<  glad  to  accept  of  any  of  the  meanest  offices  for  a  mere 
livelihood  and  subsistence)  only  because  their  pockets  are  not  large 
enough  to  purchase  that,  to  which  their  virtues  and  abilities  had  be- 
fore given  them  an  unquestionable  right  and  claim  ?  Is  not  this  suf- 
ficient to  dincpurage  any  man  from  deserving  well  of  a  government, 
which  makes  no  distinction  between  her  friends  and  enemies,  but 
indifferently  sells  her  favours  to  the  fairest  chapman  ? 

The  prodigious  multiplication  of  officers,  abo,  is  no  inconsiderable 
grievance  of  the  publick,. and  the  natural  result  of  the  corrupt  prac- 
tice of  selling  of  offices.  For,  when  the  superiors  have  once  tasted 
tht;  sweets  of  this  sort  of  dealing,  they  are  easily  induced  to  be- 
lieve, that  business  may  better  be  dispatched  by  more  hands,  and 
so  unnecessary  officers  are  trumped  up,  as  often  as  they  have  oo« 
casion  to  give  a  portion  with  a  daughter,  or  match  a  son,  or  want 
to  make  up  a  sum,  to  purchase  the  remaining  part,  perhaps,  of  a 
poor  client's  estate,  after  the  former  has  been  spent  in  councirs 
fees,  and  paying  the  extravagant  and  exacted  fees  and  charges  of 
their  several  courts  and  offices. 

And,  by  this  means,  all  the  numerous  officers  belonging  to,  and 
depending  on  the  law,  who  were  at  first,  no  doubt,  designed  for 
the  service  of  th^  publick,  in  the  administration  of  justice,  and  the 
defence  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people,  are  now,  by  thia 
l^wd  toleri^tiou  of  itbe  buying  and  selling  of  placet,  become  «o 
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desperately  wicked,  that  they  seemed  to  be  joitied  in  unanimoas 
and  direct  conspiracy  to  rob  and  defraud  the  rest  of  mankind,  and 
violate  all  the  rules  of  justice  and  g^ood  policy. 

But,  though  we  have  been  so  earnest  and  vehement  in  pleading 
the  cause  of  the  poor  oppressed  prisoners,  &c.  vet,  let  us  not  altoge* 
tber  pass  by,  without  some  just  reflexions,  the  heinous  injustice  that 
is  every  day  done  to  the  poor,  and  helpless  people  at  liberty. 

There  is  one  remark  tnat  we  have  made,  that  very  well  deserves 
the  most  serious  and  solemn  consideration  of  the  magistracy  of  the 
honourable  city  of  London;  it  is  this.  Before  this  city  was  so  mise- 
rably overspread  with  corruption  and  covetousness,  it  was  a  custom 
no  less  honourable  in  its  institution,  than  extremely  useful  and  chris- 
tian in  its  end,  for  the  two  and  fifty  companies,  to  have  their  parti- 
cular granaries,  where  they  used  to  store  up  great  quantities  of 
sea-coal,  and  thousands  of  quarters  of  com,  which  were  bought 
with  the  charity  of  those  who  were  brought  upon  the  livery,  the 
company  at  the  same  .time  giving  them  a  receipt,  with  a  promise. 
That,  if  ever  they  should  be  reduced  to  want,  they  should  have  the 
value  of  the  money  laid  down  in  com  and  coals,  gratis  ;  which  fund 
was  mightily  advanced  by  many  dying  persons  bequests,  and  le- 
gacies, and  the  fines  of  aldermen,  sherifl^,  livery-men,  and  others, 
which  annually  amounted  te  vast  sums. 

This  was  of  infinite  advantage  to  the  whole  city,  both  rich  and 
poor :  for  buying  these  commodities,  when  cheapest,  and  going  to 
market  with  ready  money,  they  were  obliged,  in  times  of  scarcity,  to 
aell  them  out  to  the  poor  at  a  very  moderate  price.  Which  com- 
mendable practice  has  been,  for  several  years,  discontinued  to  the 
unspeakable  prejudice  and  disservice  of  the  poor,  many  of  whom, 
by  neglect  or  so  good  a  custom,  are  reduced  even  to  starving  in 
winter,  and  times  of  scarcity,  yet  the  said  money  is  still  exacted,  as 
due  by  law,  and  converted  to  other  uses. 

The  inexpressible  advantage  of  this  laudable  and  never  to  be 
Ibrgotten  custom  is  further  evidenced  in  the  frequent  scarcity  of 
com  :  for,  since  the  city  and  suburbs  have  near  doubly  increased  the 
number  of  inhabitants;  and  the  com  now  coming  into  the  hands  of 
a  very  few  factors,  and  several  notorious  huckkters,  most  of  them  Jo- 
aeph^  brethren,  there  being,  in  all,  rarely  a  month's,  and  sometimes 
a  week's,  store  in  London :  so  that,  upon  contrary  winds,  frosts, 
want  of  convoys,  or  any  other  true  or  pretended  reasons,  they  un- 
juatly  raise  the  market  upon  the  poor,  on  purpose  to  improve  their 
own  profit,  although  there  be  enough  in  the  nation ;  an  inconveni- 
ence the  city  selcfom  suffered  under  in  those  charitable  timet, 
when  the  abovementioned  custom  was  duly  observed  and  prac- 
tised. 

The  same  may  be  affirmed  in  the  case  of  coals,  &c.  And  this, 
as  well  as  the  other,  was  an  advantage  likewise  to  the  sellers,  who 
were  under  no  apprehension  Qf  having  their  goods  lie  upon  their 
bands,  because  they  were  sure  to  come  to  a  certain,  though  not 
always  an  equal  market,  which  kept- the  plough  continually  going, 
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and  the  collier's, ships  sailing,  to  the  vast  improvemeDt  of  navigation^ 
and  the  general  satufaction  of  the  nation* 

And  this  contagion^  jike  the  fretting  leprosy,  has  spread  itself 
over  all  the  petty  corporations  and  companies  in  this  city,  where 
they  daily  exact  extravagant  sums  cf  money  from  the  subject* 
taking  sometime  sixteen,  twenty,  thirty,  and  forty  shillings ;  and 
^tentimes  much  more,  for  the  admittance  of  every  freeman,  where- 
as, by  the  statute  qf  22  H.  VIII.  cap.  4Q,  they  are  to  receive  but 
three  shillii^  and  four-pence  for  the  entry  of  a  freeman,  and  two 
shillings  and  sixpence  for  the  entry  of  an  apprentice. 

But,  which  is  muoh  worse  and  grievous,  are  the  arbitrary  and 
prodigious  fines,  of  fifteen,  twenty,  and  thirty  pounds,  more^r  lessp 
which  they  squeese  out  of  their  members,  for  coming  on  the  livery, 
and  for  places  of  stewards,  aissistants,  master-wardens,  and  divers 
other  offices,  to  the  intolerable  oppression  of  poor  citizens,  and  to 
their  utter  ruin :  contrary  to.  those  most  ancient  and  excellent  laws 
of  de  tallagio  nan  concedendOf  the  petition  of  right,  &c.  intended 
for  tbe  great  bulwarks  and  barriers  of  the  liberties  and  properties  of 
the  people  of  England. 

This  corruption  has  likewise  crept  into  leaser  societies,  even  into 
the  parishes  where  the  parsons,  church  wardens*  overseers,  and  tbe  rest 
of  those  parochial  officers,  exercise  the  greatest  injustica  imagina- 
ble, in  taking  excessive  and  arbitrary  sums  of  money,  far  butying 
in  churches  and  churchyards;  and  for  christenings  and  marriages;, 
and  also  in  taxing  and  exacting  money  on  pretence  of  relieving  the 
poor,  with  a  true  design,  at  the  same  time,  to  expend  it  in  luxury, 
&c.  and  forget  the  miseries  of  their  afflicted  neighbours. 

A  kin  to  these  iniquities  is  that  of  the  'city's  farming  out  the 
markets  at  three  thousand  six  hundred  pounds  a  year,  whilst  the 
farmers  have  made  the  burden  intolerable  to  the  people  by  extor- 
tion and  oppression  ;  and  most  unconscionably  swelled  the  income 
to  above  ten  thousand  pounds  a  ye^r,  as  has  lately  been  fully 
proved  against  them,  at  the  instance  and  pains  of  divers  well-af- 
fected citizens.  Thus  is  tbe  right  and  interest  of  the  poor  and  needy 
farmed  out  to  a  parcel  of  unmerciful  harpies,  and  vultures,  tbe  in- 
human ministers  of  cruelty  and  violence. 

The  case  of  the  orphans  also  ought  not  to  be, passed  over  in  m- 
lence.  We  question  whether  there  has  yet  been  repentance  enough 
testified,  sufficient  restoration  madf ,  to  clear  them  from  tb^  giuU 
of  Mich  h<»Tible  iiyustice.  We  shall  but  just  touch  tbe  point,  be* 
cause  it  is  so  well  known  abeady.  Was  it  not  scandalous^  as  well 
as  abominably  sinfuU  and  injurious,  for  tbe  citv  to  assume  a  right 
to  force  the  estates  of  deceased  citiiens  into  their  own  hands*  as 
guardians  to  the  poor  orphans,  and  others:  And,  when  they  had 
got  about  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds  into  their  custody  and 
clutchei^  unrighteously  refused  |o  pay  the  moaties  where  thev  be» 
canie  due,  to  the  utter  jruin  of  great  numbers  of  distressed  chiMran 
(great  part  of  whom  have  been  forced  to  take  extravagant  coufses 
to  maintain  themselvea,  having  been  neoosaitated  to  sell  tbeir 
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UtM  in  inen  of  BKmey  9t  vtry  troadl  and  inconsiderable  rates)  they 
afierwardt  pretending  to  make'  atonement,  by  procuring  an  act 
of  parliament,  as  is  well  known,  to  levy  a  tax  upon  all  the  personal 
estates  in  London  for  ever?  We  pray  God  they  may  repent  and 
find  mercy. 

It  is  not  that  we  are  igpaorant  of  the  abuses  committed  in  8e?<r^l 
other  offices  tbrooghout  the  kingdom, that  we  have  principally  con* 
fined  ourselves  to  represent  the  mismanagement  of  some'  of  those  in 
the  city  of  London,  bnt  only  to  avoid  the  being  too  volutninoui : 
these  few  papers  would  have  swelled  into  many  folio's,  if  particu- 
lar notice  bad  been  taken  of  all  the  corruptions  and  miscarriages 
nnder  which  the  nation  groans,  and  by  which  our  publick  afiairs 
have  so  miserably  sufifered,  and  been  so  treacherously  de/eated. 

Besidev^.  our  ten^ernessi  in  launching  out  further  into  these 
troobled  waters,  has  been  directed  by  this  consideration,  that  the 
gentlemen  in  places  and  offices  not  here  mentioned  (who  have,  by 
their .  sinister  practices,  prejudiced  the  interest,  or  obstructed 
the  happiness  of  the  present  setdement)  may,  by  contemplatr 
ing  the  deformity  and  evil  attendances  of  the  city  exorbi- 
tant corrnptions,  be  timely  made  sensible  of  their  sin,  and  endea- 
vour to  make  some  reparation  for  th^  injuries  they  have  done  the 
Kingdom,  as  an  atonement  and  expiation  of  their  crying  guilt. 

Thus,  I  think,  we  have  made  it  undeniably  apparent  from  what 
grounds  our  calamities  and  mischiefs  have  spning.  and  by  what 
means  they  hav«  cdntinued  their  daily  progress  to  that  fatal  heighth 
we  now  so  justly  complain  of,  and  which  requires  all  the  applica- 
tion of  the  wisdom  and  power  of  the  government  to  restrain  and. 
reanedy.  It  is  by  virtue  of  this  golden  key  alone,  or  the  favours  of 
onjost  partiality,  that  little  or  no  regaid  has  been  had  to  in- 
dustry and  merit:  That  the  halt  and  blind«  and,  what  is  worse, 
oftentimes  the  malicious,  have  been  let  into  the  knowledge  and 
maqagement  of  our  publick  afiairs,  whilst  the  abk  and  honesty  for 
want  of  that  poweifnl  €harm>  are  shamefully  excluded  and' con- 
teaaned. 

The  sale  of  offices  is  a  practice  so  infamous,  that  it  has  been 
condeoQtied  and  detested  by  the  best  men,  and  best  governments  in 
aU  ages,  as  a  cursed  omen,  foreboding  the  certain  and  inevitable 
diMtnictionoflliat  state,  wbere  it  has  been  in  the  least  tolerated 
and  connived  at.  It  is  a  shadcling  justice  herself,  a  direct  usur- 
pation upon  the  native  and  incontestable  rights  of  mankind*  and 
giving  o  publick  license  for  the  exercise  of  extortion  and  bribery. 

If  we  at  all  valued  ourselves  as  Christians  (but  that  great  name  is 
too  much  become  a  mere  cant  or  term  of  art  to  flatter  ourselveSf 
and  impose  upon  the  credulous)  our  holy  religion  would  sufficiently 
inforicn  us  of  the  sinfiilness  and  danger  of  this  abominable  prac«- 
tioe.  What  dreadfiil  ju^ments  has  the  God  of  impartial  justice 
th«ndered  out  against  the  sale  of  publick  justice,  or  its  depcn* 
deneies?  What  excessive  and  astonishing  penalties  has  he  threat* 
OBod  upon  all  asanner  of  extortion  ?  Nty,  so  serere  are  the  terrible 
dinancjations  of  his  wrath,  powed  out  upta  all  that  shall  dare  to 
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tufFer  or  encourag^e  it,  as  are  able  to  stagger  and  confound  thfe  con- 
fidence of  the  most  hardened  sinner,  but  hit  who  iies  under  the 
curse  of  final  and  inconJffible  unbeUef. 

The  very  heathens  themselves  abhorred  the  cotinivance  snd 
countenance    of    such    base  and  unworthy  proceedings:    they 
thought  it  a  degree  below  the  dignity  of  human  nature,  to  descend 
to  the  contemptible  practice  of  taking  bribes,  and  selling  licenses  to 
iniquity.    We  find  these  two  maxims,  like  two  golden  pillars,  sup- 
porting  the  most  flourishing  and  victorious  cities  in  the  world,  which 
Aristotle  has  not  been  a  little  industrious  to  maintain,  viz.     That 
the  sale  of  offices,  is  the  greatest  wrong  and  affront  that  can  be  of« 
fered  to  a  commonwealth.    And  that  money  ought  not  to  buy  those 
places,  which  may,  nay,  ought  to  be  the  reward  of  virtue ;  and 
are  the  fittest  means  to  supply  the  necessities  of  good  men.    The 
sale  of  offices  in  the  meridian  and  glory  of  the  Athenian  govein* 
ment  (where  arts  and  arms  equally  flourished,  to  the  delight  and 
satisfaction  of  aU  the  world)  was  strictly  forbidden,  and  continually 
declaimed  against.    The  Lacedemonians,  a  people  the  most  obsti* 
nately  virtuous  of  all  the  other  cities  of  Greece,  utterly  exploded  it, 
as  a  practice  altogether  inconsistent  with  their  strict  morals,  and 
destructive  of  the  fhndamental  rules  of  their  policy:  and  I  haidly 
believe  there  was  ever  a  human  government  better  founded  than 
that  of  Sparta.    The  Roman  empire,  when  it  seemed  to  be  in  its 
greatest  beauty,  and  most  happy  condition,  severely  fined  and 
punished   those  who  sought  offices  unjustly,  by  bribery,  &c.     And 
it  is  remarkable,  that  she  then  first  fostered  dissension,  and  laid 
foundations  for  her  after  ruin  and  calamities,  when  she  brooked  so 
patiently.the  sarcastic  scoff  of  Jugurtha,  That  all  things  at  Rome  are 
to  be  had  for  money.    It  was  then  that  Riune  became  so  enfeebled 
by  her  daily  corruptions,  that  she,  whose  virtue  bad  made  her 
mistress  of  the  world,  had  not  power  enough  left  to  conquer  her- 
self; nor  could  she  hinder  her  own  streets  from  being  the  stage, 
whereon  so  many  dismal  tragedies  of  intestine  discord  were  acted. 
Their  historians  assign  the  reason,  viz.  They  made  justice  a  pimp 
to  covetousness,  and  virtue  a  stalking-hone  to  extortion.    Yet 
there  was  not  any  other  city,  in  the  world,  more  jealous- of  her 
honour  in  this  point  than  Rome,  or  more  careful  to  relieve  the 
poverty  of  her  citizens;  of  which,  in  the  times  of  her  innocency, 
she  had  many.     And  what  other  fate  can  London,  &c.  expect,  if 
you  dam  up  the  current  of  her  matm  and  tuum  f    If  she  thus  con- 
tinue selling  of  justice,  her  sun-shine  and  splendor  will  soon  be 
eclipsed.    In  short,  unavoidable  ruin  is  an  inseparable  subsequent 
of  antecedent  unrighteousness. 

It  is  very  observable  what  is  reported  of  the  Persian  Cambyscs» 
how  he  flead  one  of  his  judges  for  bribery.  Certainly  it  had  been  m 
very  urjust  punishment,  if  he  had  first  sold-  him  his  place,  amcb 
morr  it  he  had  farmed  it .  to  him  at  a  racked  rent.  Can- we  believe 
that  this  judge's  son  would  have  been  willing  (o  pay  an  exacted  sum 
to  sit  upon  his  father's  skin  ?  which  however  he  was  forced  to  re- 
ceive for  his  cushion  (being  preferred  to  bis  father's  scat  upon  the 
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l>ench)  in  order  to  terrify  him  from  the  like  o£fence  ;  which  the 
king  Very  honestly  told  him  would  deserve  the  same  punishment. 
This  instance  i&  enough  to  convince  us  of  the  neceMity  of  an  uni* 
versal  and  equal  administration  of  juslice,  since  even  the  Peniant 
themselves,  one  of  the  most  delicate  and  effeminate  nations  in  the 
world,  found  the  due  execution  thereof  so  essentially  requisite  to 
the  preservation  of  puhKck  peace,  that  •  they  thought  no  punish- 
ment too  severe  for  the  transgression  of  so  inviolable  a  law,  upon 
which  the  welfare  of  all  government  depends. 

In  fine,  there  neither  are,  nor  have  been  any  nations  so  barba- 
rous, nor  any  conjunctions  or  united  bodies  of  men  so  inhuman, 
who,  though  they  have  exereised  all  manner  of  violence  and  op* 
pression  towards  their  neigbbouvs,  or  their  enemies,  have  not  at 
the  same  time  estahhshed  and  required  an  exact  observation  of 
justice  among  themselves,  as  fandameiitaily  necessary  for  the 
maintaining  the  true  interests  of  their 'own  community. 

But  our  ancient  English  law-makers  seem  to  have  a  deeper  ap- 
prehension of  the  necessity  of  this  truth,  than  any  others ;  and,  by 
those  noble  and  never-to-be-forgotten  laws,  they  have  left  us,  one 
would  think  they  had  a  prophetick  respect  to  the  degeneracy  of 
the  present  times,  particularly  in  relation  to  the  grievances,  against 
which  this  discourse  is  designed,  as  abundantly  appears  from  the 
instances  and  citations  immediately  annexed. 

This  Act  was  made  Anno  5,  6  Edw.  VI.  Cop.  16,  against  the 

Sale  of  Offices. 

THE  penalty  for  bujring  ^f  selling  of  some  sort  of  offices,  for 
the  avoiding  of  corruption,  which  may  hereafter  happen  to 
be  in  the  officers  and  ministers  in  thoee  courts,  places,  or  rooms, 
wherein  there  is  requisite  to  be  bad  true  administration  of  justice, 
or  services  of  trast :  and,  to  the  intent  that  persons,  worthy  and 
meet  to  he  advaneed  to  the  place  where  justice  is  to  be.  ministered, 
or  any  service  of  trust  executed,  should  hereafter  be  preferred  to  the 
same,  and  no  other : 

'  Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  king  our  sovereign  lord,  the 
lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  the  commons  in  this  present 
pat4iament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  That  if 
any  person  or  penons,  at  any  time  hereafter,  bargain  or  sell  any 
office  or  offices;  or  deputation  of  any  office  or  offices,  or  any  part  or  par- 
ed of  any  of  them;  or  receive,  have,or  take  any  money,  or  fee,  reward, 
or  any  other  profit,  directly  or  indirectly ;  or  take  any  promise,  agree- 
ment, covenant,  bond,  or  any  assurance  to  receive  or  iiave  any  money, 
fte,  reward,  or  other  profit,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  any  office  or 
<HBces,  or  for  the  depatalion  of  any  office  or  offices,  or  any  part  of 
them,  or  to  the  intent  that  any  person  should  .have,  exercise,  or 
enjoy  any  office  or  offices,  or  the  deputation  of  any  office  of  offi(;e8, 
or  any  part  of  any  of  them ;  which'  office  or  offices/  or  any  part 
or  parcel  of  them,  shall  in  a^y  wise  touch  or  concern  the  admi- 
nistration or  execution  of  justice ;  or  the  receipt,  oomptrolment, 
or  payment  of  any  of  the  king's  highnesses  treasure,  money,  rent. 
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pefeoue,  account,  aulueage,  audiUinhip,  or  surveying  of  wdj  of 
the  king's  miuesty's  honours^  castles^  mannon,  lands,  tenementsi 
woods,  or  hereditaments ;  or  nay  tb^  king's  majesty's  customs, 
or  any  administration,  or  necessary  attendance  t^  be  had,  done^ 
or  executed  in  any  of  the  king's  majesty's  custom-houses  or 
houses ;  the  keeping  of  any  of  the  king's  migesty 's  towns,  castles, 
or  fortresses  being  used,  occupied,  or  appointed  for  a  place  of 
strength  or  defence,  or  which  shall  concern  or  touch  any  derk* 
ship  to  be  occupied  in  i^ny  manner  of  court  of  record,  wherein 
justice  u  to  be  ministered :  Thai  then  all  and  every  such  person 
and  persons,  that  shall  so  bargain  or  sell  any  of  the  said  office 
or  offices,  deputation  or  deputations ;  or  that  shall  take  any 
money,  fee,,  reward,  or  profit,  for  any  of  the  said  office  or 
offices,  deputation  or  deputations  of  any  of  the  said  offices,  or 
any  part  of  any  of  them;  or  < that  shall  take  any  promise,  co* 
Tenant,  bond,  or  assurance  for  any  money,  reward,  or  profit,  to  be 

S'ven  for  any  of  the  said  offices,  deputation  or  deputations  of  any 
e  said  office  or  offices,  or  any  part  of  any  of  them,  shall  not  only  lose 
and  forfeit  all  his  and. their  right,  interest,  and  estate,  which  such 
person  or  persons  shall   then*  have,  of,  in,  or  to  any  of  the  said 
office  or  offices,  deputation  or  deputations,  or  any  part  of  any  of 
them  ;  or  of,  in,  or  to  the  gift  or  nomination  of  any  of  the  said 
office  or  offices,  deputation  or  deputations ;  for  the  which  office  of 
offices,  or  for  the  deputation  or  deputations  of  which  office  or 
offices,  or  for  any  "part  of  any  of  them,  any  such  person  or  persons 
shall' so  make  any  bargain  or  sale,  or  take  or  receive  any  sum  of 
money,  fee,  reward,  or  profit :  or  any  pnnnise^  or  covenant,  or  asso* 
raoce  of  to  have  or  receive  any  fee,  reward,  money,  or  profit :  But  also 
that  all  and  every  such  persons,  that  shall  give  or  pay  any  sum  of  mo- 
ney,  reward,  or  fee ;  or  shall  make  any  promise,  agreement,  bond,  or 
assurance  for  any  of  the  said  offices,  or  for  the  deputation  or  dqw* 
ta^^ons  of  any  of  the  said  office  or  offices,  or  any  part  of  any  of  them, 
shall  immediately,  by  and  upon  the  same  foe,  money,  or  reward  given 
or  paid,  or  upon  any  such  promise,  covenant,  bond,  or  agreement,  had 
or  made  for  any  fee,  sum  of  moneys  or  reward  to  be  paid,  as  is 
aforesaid,  be  adgndged  a  disabled  person  in  the  law,  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  to  have,  occupy,  or  ei^oy  the  said  office  or 
o^ices,  deputation  or  deputations,  of  any  part  of  any  of  tbem^ ; 
for  the  which  such  person  or  persons  shall  so  give  or  pay  any  sum 
of  fiioney,  fee,^or  reward,  or  make  any  promise,  covenant,  bood»  or 
ether  assurance,  to  give  or  pay  any  sum  of  money,  fee,  or  reward. 
'  And  be  it  also  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesakf.  That  all  and 
every  such  bargains,   sales,  promises,  bonds,  agreemenls»  cove- 
nants, and  assurances,  as  before  specified,  shall  be  void  to  and 
againft  him  and  them,  by  whom  any  such  bargain,  sale,  bond, 
promise,  covenant,  and  assurance  shall  he  had  or  made.' 


Cooki  Bep,  Lib,  xii.  78.  HiL  8.  Joe, 

'IN  this  very  term,  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Trevor,  who  was  chaiicellor 
Jl  of  a  bishop  in  Waks,  it  was  resolved,  that  the  office  of  a 
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chancellor  and  register,  &c.  hi  tbe  ecclesiaitical  couits,  are  within 
the  tlatttte  5  Edw.  VI,  cap.  16.  The  words  of  which  siatiite  are, 
"  Any  office,  6ce.  whldi  iliall  in  any  wise  touch  or  concern  the  ad- 
ministration or  eiecwtion  of  justice/'  And  the  words  are  strongly 
penned  against  corruption  of  officers ;  for  they  are,  *'  Which  ghaU 
in  any  wise  tonch  or  concern  the  administration/'  &e.  And  the 
preamhle:  '' And  for  avoiding  of  corruption,  which  may  hereafcer 
happen  .to  he  in  the  officers  and  ministers  of  those  courts,  places, 
and  rooms,  wherein  there  is  requisite  to  he  had  the  true  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  in  service  of  trust :  and  to  the  intent  that  persons, 
worUiy  and  meet  to  be  advanced  w  the  ptacai  where  justice  is  to 
be  ministered,  in^  any  service  of  trust  to  be  executed,  shall  be  nre- 
ferred  to  the  same,  and  none  other/'  Which  act,  being  made  for 
avoiding  of  corruption  in  officers,  &c.  and  for  the  advancement  of 
persons  more  worthy  and  sufficient  for  to  ^tecute  the  said  offices, 
ny  which  justice  and  right  .shall  be  als^  advanced,  shall  be  ex- 
pounded most  beneficially  to  suppress  corruption.  And,  inasmuch 
as  the  law  allows  ecclesiastical  courts  to  proceed  in  case  of  blas- 
phemy, heresy,  schism,  incootinence,  &c.  and  the  loyalties  of 
matrimonies,  of  divorce,  of  the  right  of  tithes,  probate  of  wills, 
granting  of  administrations,  &c.  And  that  from  these  proceedings 
depend  not  only  the  salvfition  of  souls,  but  aho  the  legitimation  of 
issues,  &c. 

'  And  that  no  debt  or  duty  can  be  recovered  by  executors,  or 
administrators,  without  probate  of  testaments,  or  letters  of  ad- 
ministrations, and  other  things  of  great  consequence :  It  is  most 
reason  that  officers  which  concern  the  administration  and  execution 
of  juatice  in  these  points,  which  concern  the  salvation  of  souls,  and 
the  other  matters  aforesaid,  shall  be  within  this  statute,  than  offi- 
cers which  concern  the  administration  or  execution  of  justice  in 
temporal  matters ;  for  this,  that  corruption  of  offices,  in  the,  said 
spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  causes,  is  more  dangerous  than  the  offi- 
cers in  temporal  causes ;  for  the  temporal  judge  commits  the  party 
coni^t  to  the  gaoler,  but^the  spiritual  judge  commits  the  person 
tieommunicate  to  the  devil.  Also  those  officers  do  not  only  touch 
aod  concern  the  administration  of  justice,  &c.  hut  also  are  seihrices 
of  great  trust  tor  this,  that  the  principal  end  of  their  proceedings 
isy  Pro  Salmte  Anmanany  &c.  and  there  is  no  exceptor  or  proviso  in 
the  statute  for  them/ 

It  was  resolved  that  such  offices  were  within  the  purview  of  the 
said  sCatute. 


B 


Herefollam  the  Duty  of  a  Gaoler  to  hi$  Pritonen,  vfitA  Ui  and  otitr 

Clficeri  Ftts  dne  by  Lam. 

T  the  common  law  we  find,  as  Briiceeii,   lib  Hi.  M.  105. 

!  '.Gaolers  are  ordained  to  hold  prisoners,  toot  to  punish  them/ 
For  imprisonment  by  the  law  is  (neither  ought  to  be)  no  more  thtfi 
a  bare  restraint  of  liberty,  without  those  illegal  and  unjust  dis« 
tiMtioDs  iX  close  end  open  prison  (as  Is  usual.)  leeStamf.  Plac. 
Cor.  lbl.TO. 
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Therefore  Cook,  in  hu  3  Inst  9I ,  saitfa,  '  Tbat  if  a  gaoler  keep 
the  priMNi^rf  more  straightiy  than  he  ought  of  rig^  whereof  the 
prisoner  dietb,  this  '\9  felony  in  the  gaoler  by  the  common  law^ 
And  this  is. the  cause,  tbat,  if  the  prisoner  die  n  prison,  the  coro- 
ner ought  tq  sit  upon  biro  t\  See  also  the  said  Cook,  fol.  54.  cap. 
Fetty-treason ;  how  prisoners,  are  to  be  useb,  wherein  js  also  an 
account  of  an  indictment  of  a  gaoler  for  evil  usage  of  his  prisoner, 
ic\^  ^b.  in  Trin.  7  Ed.  III.  cor.  RegeRot.  44. — ^Tbat  whereaa  one 
R.  B.  of  T.  was  taken  and  detained  in  the  prison  of  Lincoln  castle, 
for  a  certain  debt  of  statute-merchant  $ ,  in  the  custody  of  T.  B» 
consuble  of  the  castle  L.  aforesaid ;  that  the  said  T.  B.  put  the  aaid 
R.  into  the  common  gaol  amongst  thieves  in  a  filthy  prison,  con- 
trary to  the  form  of  the  statute,  &c.  and  there  detained  him  till  he 
had  pfiid  him  a  fine  of  forty  shiUingii.  Whereupon  Cook  makes 
this  observation,  ^  So  as  hereby  it  appeareth,  where  the  law  re- 
quireth  that  a  prisoner  should  be  kept  in  safe  and  sure  custody,  yet 
that  most  be  without  any  pain  or  torment  to  the  prisoner.' 

So  Cook  3  Inst.  52.  saitb,  *  If  a  prisoner  by  duress,  that  is,  hard 
usage  of  the  gaoler,  coroeth  to  untimely  death,  this  is  murder  in  the 
gaokr, ;  and  in  the  law  implieth  malice  in  respect  of  the  cruelty.' 
Horn,  in  the  Mirror  of  Justice,  p.  288,  saith,  '  That  it  is  an 
abusing  of  the  law,  that  prisoners  are  put  into  irons,  or  other 
pain,  before  they  are  attainted.'  See  also  Cook  S  Inst.  34,  55. 
And  Horn  also,  p.  34, 36,  reckons  the  starving  of  prisoners  by 
famine,  to  be  among  the  crimes  of  homicide  in  a  gaoler.  VoxPUbis, 
part  I.  f.  55,  56. 

Which  also  Cook,  in  his  3  Inst  cap.  29.  tit.  Felimy  in  gaolers 
by  duress  of  imprisonment,  &c.  by  statute  and  by  the  common  Jaw, 
fol.  91. 

And,  pe'xt,  let  us  see  what  the  law  saith  for  the  fees  due  to 

gaolefs :  The  Mirror  of  Justice,  pag.  288,  tells  us.  That  it  is  an 

abusing  of  the  law,  that  prisoners,  or  others  for  them,  pay  any 

thing  mr  their  entries  into  the  gaol,  or  for  their  going  out.     This 

is  ;the  common  law,  there  is  no  fee  due  to  them  by  we  common 

law.    See  what  the  stauites  say :     The  statute  of  Westm.  J.  cap. 

26.  saith,  *  That  no  sheriff,  or  other  minister  of  the  king,  shall 

tak^  reward  for  doing  their  offices,  but  what  they  take  i)i  the  king ; 

if  they  do,  they  shall  suffisr  double  to  the  party  aggrieved,  andbe 

punished  at  the  will  of  the  king.'    Under  this  word,  minister  of  the 

king,  are  included  all  escheaters,  coronors,  gaolers,  &c.  as  Cook,  8 

Imt.  fol.  209.  affirms ;  and  agreeable  is  Stampf.  Placit.  Coron.  49i 

Nay,  by  the  statute  of  4  Ed.  III.  cap.  10,  gaolers  are  to  receive 

thieves  and  felons,  taking  nothing  by  way  of  fees  for  the  receipt  of 

them.    So  odious  is  this  extortion  of  gaolers,  that  very  thieves  and 

felons  are  exempt  firom  payment  of  fees. 

And  jre  find  in  our  law-books.  That  no  fees  are  due  to  any 
officer,  gaoler,  or  minister  of  justice,  but  only  those  which  are 
given  by  act  of  parliament;  for,  if  a  gaoler  will  prescribe  for  any 
tees,  the  prescription  is  void,  because  against  this  act  of  parliament. 
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made  3  £d.  I,  being  an  act  made  within  time  of  memory,  and 
lakes  away  all  manner  of  pretended  fees  before,  and  we  ara  surCi 
none  can  be  raised  by  cokwr  of  prescription  since ;  and  therefore 
we  find^  by  the  books  of  8  Ed.  IV,  fol.  18,  *  That  a  marshal  or  « 
gaoler  cannot  detain  •  any  prisoner  after  his  discharge  from  the 
court,  bot  only  for  the  fees  of  the  court,  (the  court  being  not  barr'd 
by  this  statute  of  Westm.  1.  aforemenlioned)  and,  if  he  do,  he  may 
be  indicted  for  extortion/  And  agreeable  to  this  is  the  book  of  21 
£.  Vlf,  fol.  16,  where,  amongst  other  things,  it  is  held  for  law, 
*  That,  if  a  gaoler,  or  guardian  of  a  prison,  takes  his  prisoner's 
proper  garment,  cloke,  or  money  from  him,  it  is  a  trespass,  and 
the  gaoler  shall  be  answerable  for  it/  &>  that  we  may  undeniably 
conclude.  That  there  is  no  fee  at  all  to  any  gaokr,  or  guardian  of 
a  prison,  from  the  prisoner, '  but  what  is  due  unto  him  by  special 
act  of  parliament.  And,  if  a  gaoler,  or  guardian  of  a  prison,  shall 
take  any  thing  as  a  fee  of  his  prisoner,  he  may  and  ought  to  be 
indicted  of  extortion,  and,  upon  conviction,  to  be  removed  from 
his  office ;  and»  if  his  prisoner,  by  constraint,  menace,  or  duress, 
be  forced  to  give  him  money,  he  may  recover  that  money  against 
the  gaoler  again,  in  an  action  of  the  case  at  common  law. 

Item,  The  king,  considering  the  great  perjury,  extortion,  and 
oppression,  which  be,  and  havebeen  in  this  realm,  by  bissheriffi, 
under-sherifis,  and  their  clerks,  bailifis,  and  keepers  of  prisons, 
&c.  hath  ordained  by  authority  aforesaid,  in  eschewing  all  such 
extortion,  perjury,  and  oppression,  That  no  sheriff  *  £all  let  to 
farm,  in  any  manner,  his  county,  nor  any  of  his  bailiwicks.  Nor 
that  any  of  the  said  officers  and  ministers,  by.  occasion,  or  under, 
colour  of  their  office,  shall  take  any  other  thing  by  them,  nor  by 
any  other  person  to  their  use,  profit,  or  avail,  of  any  other  person 
by  them,  or  any  of  them,  to  be  arrested  or  attacl^e<(  for  the  omit* 
ting,  of  any  arrest  or  attachment  to  be  made  by  their  body,  or  of 
any  person  by  them,  orany  of  them  (by  force  or  colour  of  their 
office  arrested  or  attached)  tor  fine,  fee,,  suit  of  prison,  main-fNri2e, 
letting  to  bail,  or  shewing  any  ease  or  favour  (to  any  such  penon 
arrested  or  to  be  attached)  for  their  reward  er  profit,  but  such  as 
follaw ;  that  is  to  say,  for  the  sheriff*  20d.  The  officer  which 
maketh  the  f  anrest  or  attachment  4d.  And  die  gaoler  of  the  prison, 
if  he  be  committed  to  ward,  4d.— -And  that  all  sheriffs,  bailiily 
gaolers,  or  any  other  officers  or  ministers,  which  do  contrary  to  this 
qdinance,  in  any  point  <^  the  same,  shall  lose  to  the  party,  in  this 
behdf,  indamaged  or  grieved,  his  treble  damages,  and  vhall  forfeit 
the  sum  of  40l.  X  ^'^^  every  such  ofKnce ;  the  one  moiety  to  the  knig,  * 
the  other  to  the  prosecutor,  to  be  recovered  it  common  law,  in 
either  of  the  courts  of  k^ng's-bench,  or  eommon-pleas^  at  West* 
minster. 

This  is  a  perfect  account  of  the  gaoler's  fees  in  all  cases,  where 
parsons  are  laid  in  prison  upon!  civil  matters  and  causes,  which  fee 
of  4d.  is  more  than  any  other,  statute  or  law  alk>wa  them  to  take 
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fitMn  their  prisoners :  but,  in  such  cases  where  the  king  is  ptrUr» 
it  is  established, '  That  the  prisoners  in  all  the  king's  prisons  should 
be  maintained  at  the  king's  charge,  and  out  of  the  king^s  revenues, 
according  to  the  old  law  of  the  land:'  much  less  to  have  money 
extorted  from  him  by  the  gadkn  But  look  into  the  prisons  in  and 
about  the  city  of  London,  what  horrible  oppressions,  extortions, 
and  cruelties,  are  exercised  npon  the  iree-bom  people  of  England, 
yea  in  most  prisons  throughout  this  kingdom } 

So  that  by  the  law  of  the  land  it  appean,  that  those  who  sell,  or 
take  any  manner  of  reward  for  any  publick  office  or  place,  or  thos^ 
who  do  receive  any  greater  fee  than  therein  is  expressed,  hare  no 
more  property,  rigl^  or  interest  to  do  it,  than  the  pirate  has  to 
the  peaceable  mefchant's  ^ip,  a  robber  to  the  innocent  traveller's 
purse,  or  the  wolf  to  the  blooid  of  the  harmless  lamb.  .    * 

Thus  we  have  traced  our  distempers  to  their  very  spring  and 
original;  We  have  shewn  you  the  danger  of  our  present  condition, 
the  true  cause  from  whence  it  arose,  and  prescribed  an  effiBCtual 
remedy  against  it  for  the  future.  It  is  the  magistrate's  duty  now 
to  accomplish  and  perfect  the  cure.  I  confess  a  great  [deal  of  re- 
solution is  requisite  to  make  a  thorough  reformation,  and  stop  all 
those  bleeding  wounds  through  which  the  government  is  insensibly 
breathing  out  its  very  life.  Yet  we  are  willing  to  assume  more 
than  an  ordinary  confidence  of  the  good  success  of  this  under* 
taking,  conaidering  that  our  great  senate,  to  their  immortal  glory, 
in  their  last  address  to  his  majesty,  have  so  eminently  signalised 
their  vigorous  zeal,  and  unshaken  resolution,  of  reducing  not  only 
our  own,  but  the  grand  enemy  of  Europe^  to  reason.  I  am  per- 
suaded that  no  one  thing  can  contribute  more  to  the  aocompUsb-' 
ment  of  so  glorious  a  design,  than  a  timely  and  general  re4reM  of 
the  grievances  here  exposed  and  complained  of.  How  chcarfhlly 
would  the  people  of  England  receive  the  news  of  the  parliament's 
going  about  a  work  of  this  nature,  in  relieving  them  from  an  op- 
pression, under  the  weight  of  which  every  imuvidual,  at  eme  time 
or  other,  has  more  or  less  sufiered?  This  would  not  only  enlarge 
their  hearts,  but  make  their  purses,  too,  more  free  and  open,  in 
furnishing  the  necessary  supplies  which  Lis  majesty's  aflhirs  at  this 
time  so  earnestly  require. 

It  must,  indeed,  be  acknowledged,  Ihat  (through  the  negligence 
or  remissness  of  the  magistrates)  aa  evtl  custom  mat  aometiaaes 
obtain  and  fix  itself  so  firm  in  the  interest  or  opinion  of  the  people 
that  there  shall  be  less  danger  in  conniving  at  it,  than  iu  endeavour* 
ing  to  suppress  It.  But  &en  it  must  not  be  such  as  directly  and 
designedly  aims  at  the  very  being  of  govemmcBt  itself,  as  this  does, 
which  W€  now  so  justly  regret*  in  £ort,  the  redress  of  this  iatal 
calamity  can  offend  none  but  such  contemptible  creatures.  Whom 
it  is  more  honourable  and  safe  to  disuste  than  oblige  i  and  sure  it 
can  reflect  no  blemish  upon  a  government  to  say,  they  have  taken 
away  from  villains  the  very  means  and  temptation  of  being  unjust 
4md  dishonest. 
But^  as  the  easing  of  appTeuiou,  and  unloading  the  shoulders  of 
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the  poor^  is.  the  main  argument  of  this  treatise,  so,  to  push  on  the 
great  cause  befbre  us  yet  a  little  further,  the  author  hereof  declares 
he  is  ready  to  demonstrate  those  reasonable  methods  for  employing 
all  the  necessitous  poor,  and  likewise  for  encouraging  many  thou« 
sands  of  idle  persons  to  set  themselves  to  work,  though  they  are  not 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  the  former ;  which  will  be  of  such  pub- 
lick  service  and  general  advantage,  that  even  the  profits  of  their 
labours  and  industry  shall  more  than  advance  the  whole  taxes  now 
raised  ;  with  several  other  .useful  proposals^  abundantly  conducing 
to  the  benefit  of  trade,  improvement  of  navigation,  increase  of  sea- 
men, &c.  which,  too  long  to  be  here  set  down,  would  require  a 
treatise  of  itself. 

Now,  to  conclude,  I  cannot  but  a  little  take  notice  of  the  great 
.<  neglect  of  the  pulpit,  when  those,  spiritual  pilots  at  the  helm  of 
religion,  who  preach,  or  at  least  ought  to  preach  universal  charity, 
and  denoOnce  the  comminations  and  judgments  against  all  oppres* 
sions  and  injustice,  bave  not  publickly  bore  their  testimony  against 
this  crying  sin,  in  the  particular  national  grievances  beu)re  men- 
tioned. Nor  does  the  duty  of  this  publick  remonstrance  lie  less 
upon  the  great  statesmen  of  the  nation,  the  steerers  at  the  temporal 
helm,  but  rather  more,  by  so  much  as  the  immediate  care  and 
welfsre  of  the  national  interest  is  their  nearei;  and  more  particular 
charge  and  province* 

But,  if  aH  we  have  here  urged  in  so  just  a  cause,  shall  be  utterly 
neglected,  we  have  one  farther  unhappy  circumstance  to  add  to 
these  deplorable  calamities  now  threatening  us,  which  is, ,  that 
oppression  and  extortion  will  receive  an  encouragement  even  from 
these  very  papers,  when  the  cry  of  justice,  unheard  and  unre- 
dressed, will  but  harden  their  iniquity;  whilst  their  impunity,  like 
an  ignoramtus  to  a  capital  indictment,  will  be  looked  upon  as  their 
justification. 

^  And  then  what  assurance  can  we  possibly  have  of  enjoying  our 
rightSy  liberties,  and  estates  safe  from  the  invasion  of  ravenous 
and  nnercenary  extortioners,  who  make  no  scruple  of  turning  but- 
chers to  the  people's  privileges,  and  conspirators  against  their 
rights  and  properties?  Or,  what  prospect  can  we  flatter  ourselves 
with,  of  bringing  our  national  endeavours  to  a  successful  conclu- 
sion, while  judgment  is  turned  back,  justice  stands  afar  off,  our 
ancient  and  fundamental  laws  of  mercy,  as  well  as  the  express 
commands  of  God  are  turned  into  a^  shadow ;  and  those  who  woul<l 
reclaim  these  evils  (in  order  to  avert  the  just  judgment  and  in; 
dignation  of  God,  ready  to  break  out  against  us)  only  draw  on 
themselves  the  frowns  and  displeasure  of  inraged  violence,  as  a 
recompence  of  their  pains  and  labour? 
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THE  PREFACE. 

THE  affes  to  come  will  hardly  believe,  th^t,  in  England,  Ih^re 
should  be  found  one  single  Protestant  Jacobite,  at  this  time  of 
day :  and  the  refocined  nations  abroad  are  at  a  loss  what  to  make 
of ^  that  unaccountabl'e  species  of  men.  , 

When  roost  of  the  Roman  Catholick  princes  have  heartily  em* 
braced  the  late  revolution  in  Britain,  as  the  last  effort  for  the  com- 
mon liberty  of  Europe,  and  have  entered  into  the  strictest  alliance, 
with  those  of  an  opposite  religion,  to  support  it:  it  looks  like  a 
dream,  to  meet  with  any  English  Prot^tant  in  an  interest  con- 
tradictory to,  not  only  the  publick  liberty  of  their  country,  but  to 
the  religion  they  profess. 

It  was  indeed  no  great  wonder,  that  the  late  king  made  all  the 
steps  possible  towards  the  change  of  the  religion,  in  his  opinion, 
heretical;  at  a  time,  when  he  was  upon  the  throne,  and  backed 
with  all  the  promising  supports  of  regal  power,  yet  even  then  be 
thought  himself  obliged  to  keep  some  measures  widi  his  Protestant 
subjects,  and,  instead  of  a  total  rupture  with  thera,  endeavoured 
to  lull  them  a  sleep,  under  the  specious  pretence  of  liberty  of  con- 
science, till  all  his  engines  were  ready  to  give  the  fatal  blow. 

But  now,,  that  he  has  fallen  under  circumstances,  which  one 
would  think  should  much  more  than  ever  oblige  him  to  assume  a 
new,  at  least  keep  on  the  old  mask:  upon  the  quite  contrary, 
since  he  went  to  France,  he  has  taken  all  pains  imaginable  to  let 
the  world  know  his  inveterate  aversion  to  all  those  of  the  reformed 
religion,  though  never  so  much  his  friends';  and,  at  the  same  time, 
iias  given  us  the  most  authentick  demonstration  of  his  firm  design, 
never  to  allow  any  there  of  his  favour,  nor  owe  his  restoration  to 
any  but  Roman  Catholicks.  All  which  will  appear  by  the  following 
account  of  his  carriage  towards  those  few  Protestants,  that  have 
followed  his  sinking  fortunes,  the  length  of  St.  Germains. 

THERE  being  already  so  many  volumes  to  shew  the  lawfulness 
of  the  late  revolution,  it  is  superfluous,  it  seems,  to  make  any  fur- 
ther attempt  on  the  same  subject ;  for^  if  you  shut  your  eyes  againsi 
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the  strongs  arguonents  and  convinciDg  proofe  made  use  of  in  those 
books,  who  can  .flatter  himself  to  cure  you  of  that  wilful  blindness  } 
However,  I  hope,  this  plain  account,  I  make  bold  to  direct  to  you, 
will  nqt  prove  altogether  useless ;  for,  when  I  consider  your  party, 
I  think  I  ^lay  reasonably  believe  that  it  is  made  up  of  some  good 
and  honest  men,  though  misguided  by  a  tender  conscience,  and 
of  some  self-interested  persons,  who,  being  not  able  to  obtain  the 
preferments  they  expected,  have  turned  Jacobites,  in  hopes  to  ad- 
vance their  fortune  by  a  second  revolution.  But,  give  me  leave  to 
tell  you  further,  that,  after  an  impartial  enquiry  into  the  life  and 
conversation  of  your  party,  I  have  all  the  reason  in  the  world  to 
conclude,  that  the  number  of  the  conscientious  Jacobites,  I  have 
spoken  of^  must  be  very  little,  and  that  tire  greatest  number 
amongst  you  are  hurried  away  b^  the  imaginary  hopes  I  have 
hinted  at ;  therefore,  if  I  can  convince  you,  that  yon  ha^e  no  rea- 
son to  flatter  yourselves,  to  obtain  any  reward  or  preferments  under 
king  James,  no,  not  when  he  should  be  restored  by  your  means,  I 
hope  some  of  you  will  open  jour  eyes  to  your  own  interest,  and 
forsake  a  prince,  from  whom  you  cannot  expect  any  grateful  re- 
turn. 

I  will  not  recall  to  your  minds  his  behavibur,  while  he  was  on 
the  throne  of  England ;  I  suppose  no  body  has  forgot,  that  no 
Protestants  were  welcome  to  him,  but  such  as  would  promise  to 
betray  the  liberties  of  their  country  to  popery,  and  arbitrary 
power;  neither  shall  I  mention  how  severely  he  used  the  Pro-, 
testants  of  Ireland  in  1689 ;  you  would  be  apt  to  say,  that,  being 
in  Popish'  hai^ds,  he  could,  not  avoid  it ;  but  I  intend  only  to  give 
you  a  short  view  of  his  court  at  St;  Germain,  and  an  account  of  the 
entertainment  the  Protestants  of  your  party  have  met  there  :  for, 
if  a  prince  in  his  circumstances,  whose 'interest  it  ought  to  be  to 
court  Protestants,  cannot  conceal,  for  a  time,  the  hatred  he  has 
for  thera,  what  treatment  <ian  you  expect  from  him,  when  he  i« 
re-inthroned,  and  supported  by  the  power  of  France? 

King  JameSy  retiring  into  France  after  his  defeat  at  the  Boyne, 
left  the  administration  of  bis  affairs  in  Ireland  to  my  lord  Tyr- 
connel';  and  in  Scotland,  to  the  colonels  Buchan  and  Cannon ;  and, 
the  French  king  having  appointed  St.  Germain  in  Laye,  for  his 
reception,  he  there  began  to  form  a  court  in  the  year  1090,  and 
,his  hottshold  was  constituted  as  follows : 

The  duk6  of  Powis,  lord  chamberlain. 

Col.  Porter,  vice  chamberlain. 

Col.  Skelton,  comptroller. 

Hie  earls  of  Dumbarton  and  Abercome,  lords  of  the  bed-cham- 
ber. 

Captains  Macdonald,  Beadle,  Staffind,  and  Trevanian,  grooms 
of  the  bed-chaihber. 

The  two  Sheldons,  Esquires. 

Ferg^  Graham,  privy  purse. 

T  2 
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Sir  John  ^rrow,  board  of  green  cloth ;  and  Mr.  Strickland, 
vice  chambernin  to  the  queen. 

ne  Officers  of  State  were  as  follow: 

Mr.  Brown  (brother  to  my  lord  Montague  Brown,  and  gometime 
commiMioner  of  the  customs)  secretary  of  state  lor  England. 

Father  Innes,  president  of  the  Scots  college  at  )Paris,  Secretary  of 
State  for  Scotland. 

Sir  Richard  Neagle,  secretary  of  state  for  Ireland. 

To  these  were  added,  as  a  jancto,  Mr.  Carril,  the  queen's  secre- 
tary ;  and  Mr.  Stafford,  formerly  envoy  at  the  court  of  Spain, 
whom  the  king  called  together  as  a  priry«council,  to  advise  with 
upon  all  emergencies:  the  earl  of  MeUbrd,  prime  minister  of  state, 
being  sent  to  Rome  sometime  before,  partly  to  negotiate  king 
James's  affairs  at  the  Pope's  court,  and  partly  to  remove  him  from 
the  jealousies  of  the  Irish,  who,  at  that  time,  wholly  monopolised 
this  prince's  ear  and  favour. 

Thus  things  continued  for  a  while,  but,  Ireland  being  reduced 
some  time  after,  and  the  Scottish  Highlanders  submitting,  the 
court  of  St.  Germain  was  every  day  thronged  with  gentlemen  from 
those  kingdoms,  as  well  as  from  England ;  and  then  a  Protestant 
party  b^an  to  distinguish  themselves,  and  endeavour  to  make  an 
appearance  at  that  court. 

The  first  considerable  step  they  made,  was  to  desire  a  chapel 
from'  king  James,  for  the  exercise  of  their  worship  according  to  the 
church  of  England,  and  proposed  Dr.  Gnmvile,  brother  to  the  carl 
of  Bath,  formerly  dean  of  Durham,  as  a  fit  person  to  be  their  chap- 
lain ;  they  urged  the  great  encouragement  such  a  toleration  would 
g^ve  to  his  adherents  in  England,  ami  what  satbfaction  it  would  be 
to  such  Protestants  as  foHowed  him ;  but  though  cornnon  policy, 
and  bis  circumstances,  made  every  body  believe  that  this  recfoest 
would  be  easHy  granted;,  yet  it  was  positively  denied,  and  Dr.  Gnm- 
rile  obliged  not  only  to  retire  from  court,  but  also  fiom  the  town  of 
St.  Germain,  to  avoid  the  daily  insults  of  the  priests,  and  the 
dreaded  consequences  of  the  jealousies  with  which  they  possessed 
king  James's  court  against  Bim.  Dr.  Gordon,  a  bidiop  of  Scotland, 
the  only  Protestant  divine  that  then  was  there,  met  with  a  worse 
treatment  still  than  Dr.  Granvile,  and  was  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  abjuring  his  religion  for  want  of  bread,  with  wl^ch  he  coutd  not 
be  supplied,  but  upon  those  hard  terms.  However,  king  James, 
being  sensible  that  such  an  usage  would  prejudice  his  interest  in 
Britain,,  resolved  to  prevent  the  coning  of  any  Protestant  divine 
there,  and  therefore  sent  Mr.  Macqueen  in  company  of  Magor 
Scot  into  England,  who  hronght  letters  fiom  him  to  his  fiiends, 
in  which  he  required  them  to  trouble  him  no  more  with  dhrines,  as 
messengers. 

This  bad  success  did  not  altogether  discourage  the  Protestant 
party ;  they  made  a  second  eflbrt  upon  the  constitution  of  the 
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before^mentioned  council  of  fite,  to  have  oue  of  the  number,  at 
least,  a  Protestant :  they  insisted  upon  the  advantages  which  might 
thence  redound  to  bis  majesty's  afi&irs  in  Britain,  and  for  that  end 
did  earnestly  recommend  ttiy  lord  chief  justice  Herbert,  as  a  per- 
son both  well  qualified  to  give  advice  in  English  affitirs,  and  of  an 
unspotted  reputation  in  his  country.  Those  reasons  were  so  con- 
vtnciw,  that,  the  Irish  feartng  they  would  obtain  their  demand, 
an  iDformation  was  trumped  up  against  the  chief  justice  by  Mr* 
comptroller  Skelton,  and  sir  William  Sharp,  of  having  said,  that 
king  James's  violent  temper  would  ruin  himself  and  all  that  fol- 
lowed him.  My  lord  owned  the  words,  but  made  so  ingenuous  an 
explanation  of  his  meaning,  which  was  in  relation  to  the  act  of 
settlement  in  Ireland,  that  king  James  was  satisfied.  The  Irish, 
having  missed  their  aim.  formed  a  short  time  after  another  plot 
against  him,  and  charged  him  with  corresponding  with  the  Eng- 
lish, and  mis-representing  the  transactions  of  that  court ;  where- 
upon he  and  a  worthy  lady,  with  whom  he  boarded,  were  con- 
fined, and  Broomfield,  the  quaker,  committed  to  the  Bastile.  And 
thus  was  this  lord  chief  justice,  for  no  other  reason  but  his  adher- 
ing to  a  Protestant  interest,  excluded  from  all  share  of  manage- 
ment of  afllairs  in  king  James's  court,  though  his  capacity  and 
sufferings  were  sufficient,  iu  the  eyes  of  all  reasonable  men,  to 
have  intitled  him  to  a  share  in  that  prince's  favour  and  secret.  If 
my  lord  chief  justice  Herbert  was  so  used,  I  would  fain  know  upon 
what  ground  any  of  our  Jacobites  should  flatter  himself  with  a 
better  treatment. 

Mr.  Cockburn  of  Lanton,  in  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  was  the 
next  Protestant  that  had  merit  and  favour  enough  to  pretend  to  a 
share  in  the  management  of  king  James's  affairs.  This  gentleman, 
having  followed  him  in  Ireland,  was  taken  at  sea,  after  the  battle 
of  the  Boyne,  and  brought  prisoner  to  London ;  but,  a  proposal 
being  made  of  exchanging  him  for  captain  St.  Lo,  then  prisoner 
in  France,  he  was  enlarged ;  and,  during  his  abode  here,  did  so 
ingratiate  himsetf  with  the  most  considerable  of  th6  disaffected 
Protestants,  that  he  was  recommended  by  them  to  king  James,  as 
a  person  fit  to  serve  him  in  the  affairs  of  greatest  trust.  He  was  no 
sooner  arrived  at  St.  Germain,  than  he  told  that  prince,  his  friends 
in  England  thought  that  my  lord  Melford,  who  was  then  returned 
from  Rome,  was  a  great  grievance,  and  ought  to  be  laid  aside ; 
aud  that  the  only  way  for  the  king  to  procure  the  good  opinion  of 
his  subjects  in  Britain,  and  reconcile  them  to  him,  was  to  put  the 
management  of  his  affairs  in  Protestant  hands.  This  prudent  ad- 
vice, of  the  disaflected  Protestants  of  England,  or  of  Mr.  Cock- 
bum,  had  an  effect  quite  contrary  to  what  they  expected ;  king 
James  took  it  so  ill,  that,  in  a  few  days  af^r,  an  order  was  pro- 
cured from  the  French  court,  commanding  him  to  depart  France 
under  severe,  penalties,  being  too  much  a  friend  to  the  English 
interest :  Mr.  Ck)ckbum'  was  forced  to  obey,  and  has  lived  as  an 
exile  in  Holland  and  Hamburgh  ever  since. 

But  the  submissioQ  of  the  Scotch  Highlanders  aflbfds  us  stiQ 
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more  convincing  proofs  of  king  James's  haired  for  the  Protestant 
religion,  and  of  his  ingratitude  towards  soch  who  had  made  a 
sacrifice  of  all  that  can  be  dear  to  men,  to  support  his  sinking 
fortune  in  Scotland.    The  lords  Dumferling»  Dundee,  Dunkd, 
colonels  Cannon,  Graham,  and  several  other  Protestants,  having 
forfeited  their  estates  and  families,  retired  into  France,  as  also  did 
,the  colonels  Buchan,  Maxwell,  Wauchop,  and  some  other  Popish 
gentlemen ;  but,  when  they  came  to  St.  Germain,  the  Papists  were 
immediately  preferred  to  considerable  posts,  both  in  the  French 
and  Irish  armies,  while  the  Protestants,  though^ their  merit  was 
greater,  were  exposed  to  all  imaginable  hardship,  and  contempts ; 
my  lord  Dumferling  and  col.  Cannon  are  too  illusthous  examples  of 
king  James's  ingratitude,  to  be  here  passed  by.    The  earl,  through 
a  mistaken  notion  of  loyalty  and  honour,  had  sacrificed  his  honour- 
able family,  and  a  plentiful  estate,  to  follow  that  prince  in  his 
misfortune ;  and,  it  must  be  granted,  that  such  a  proof  of  loyalty 
deserved  some  kind  returns ;  yet,  happening  to  quarrel  at  St  Ger- 
main with  one  capt.  Brown,  a  Papist,  about  a  trifle,  the  captain 
was  encouraged  and  countenanced  in  his  quarrel  by  the  court,  and 
made  commander  of  a  company  of  Scots,  reformed  officers  in  Ca- 
talonia, whilst  this  noble  lord  was  despised,  for 'his  adhering  to  his 
religion :  this  ill  treatment  broke  his  heart,  and  he  sunk  under  the 
weight  of  his  hard  fate,  at  St.  Germain.     His  misfortune  lasted 
longer  than  his  life,  for,  notwithstanding  his  merits,  sufiPeritigs^  and 
the  interest  made  by  his  friends,  he  could  not  obtain  a  Christian 
burial ;  'and  his  corpse  was  hid  in  a  chamber,  till  an  opportunity 
was  found  of  digging  a  bole  in  the  fields,  in  the  night,  where  they 
thrust  him  in. . 

Nor  was  col.  Cannon  better  used  than  my  lord  Dumferling :  this 
gentleman  commanded  as  general  over  king  James's  army  in  Scot- 
bind,  and  served  him  with  so  much  faithnilness^  that  every  body 
thought  he  would  be  preferred  to  a  grett  command,  upon  his  ar- 
rival at'  St.  Germain ;  but  he,  positively  refiising  to  abandon  the 
little  religion  he  had,  which  was  Protestant,  was  reduced  to  the 
scandalous  allowance  of  half-a-crown  a  dav,  whilst  Papists,  who 
vhad  served  under  h|m,  were  advanced  to  good  posts.  This  tmhappy 
gentlemap,  finding  himself  thus  neglected,  fell  sick  through  grief, 
and  want,  and  died ;  having  taken  the  jmcrament  from  the  hands  of 
Dr.  Granvile,  three  days  before  his  death;  but  the  priest,  who  was 
always  buzzing  about  him,  took  the  opportunity  of  his  being 
speechless,  to  thrust  a  wafer  down  his  throat,  and  gave  out,  that  he 
was  dead  a  Papist,  and,  by  this  means,  got  him  the  favour  of  burial, 
which  his  coipse  had  else  been  excluded  from,  as  well  as  my  lord 
Dumferling's.  If  the  suflerings,  and  great  merits  of  these  two  gen- 
tlemen, have  not  been  able  to  mollify  king  James's  heart,  and  to 
obtain  from  him  any  generous  retunis,  I  would  fain  know  upon 
what  foundation  are  grounded  the  great  hopes  of  our  grumblers, 
•  seeing  the  most  pa^  of  them  have  not  had  courage  enough  to 
follow  that  prince,  and  have,  for  aught  we  see^  no  other  quafifica- 
Aions  to  recommend  them,  but  their  bare  Jacobitism.* 
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Howefer,  if  the  examples,  I  have  already  exposed'  to  your  view, 
are  not  sufficient  to  convince  you,  that  as  long  as  you  are  Protes- 
tants, and  Englishmen,  you  are  to  expect  no  share  in  king  James's 
favour:  I  will  produce  some  others,  which  I  am  sure  will  open  your 
eyes,  unless  you  are  bound  by  an  oath  to  continue  always  blinds 
and  I  will  begin  with  sir  James  Mountgomery. 
«-  This  gentleman  left  no  stone  untumdl  to  re-establish  king  James 
in  Scotland,  by  the  same  parliament,  ddat  declared  him  to  have 
forfeited  his  right.  He  was  afterwards,^  for  several  years,  his  most 
active  minister  in  England^  penned  and  published  declarations  fpr 
him,  at  the  time  of  his  designed  descent  from  (a  Hogue,  and,  after 
the  miscarriage  of  that,  wrote  his  Britain's  just  Complaints ;  was 
his  weekly  news-sender,  and  project-drawer:  yet,  uiis  very  sir 
James  Mountgomery,  who  haa  done  such  great  things,  and  run 
such  great  hazards  for  him,  being  obliged  to  fly  to  France,  after 
making  his  escape  from  the  messenger's  house,  could  not  obtain,  by 
reason  of  his  being  a  Protestant,  any  share  in  that  prince's  favour ; 
was  l^row-beaten  from  the  court  by  priests,  daily  upbraided  with 
having  been  once  in  the  prince  of  Orange's  interest,,  and  at  last 
obliged  to  retire  to  Paris,  where  he  died  with  the  melancholy  re- 
flexions of  the  miserable  state  he  brought  himself  into. 

The  earl  of  Lauderdale^  though  a  Papist,  met  with  no  better  fate 
than  sir  Jamea.  His  lady  being  a  Protestant,  and  be  an  enemy  to 
the  violent  measures  of  the  court,  was  judged  to  be  a  sufficient 
reason  to  exclude  him  from  any  share  in  the  government ;  so  na^* 
tural  it  is  for  aU  bigots  to  hate  every  body  that  will  not  go  to  their 
heighth  of  violence.  This  gentleman  heartily  advised  king  James 
to  put  his  affiiirs  into  Protestant  hands,  and  recommended  the  earl 
of  CI  — n,  and  the  nonjuring  bishops  in  England,  and  the 
lord  Home,  Southerk,  and  Sinclair  in  Scotland,  as  the  fittest  per* 
sons  to  serve  him ;  but  his  advice  was  so  ill  taken,  that  he  had  his 
lady  sent  to  England,  not  to  return  any  more ;  was  himself  forbid 
the  court,  and  reduced  to  a  pension  of  one  hiindred  pistoles  per 
annam :  he  retired  to  Paris,  and,  seeuig  no  probabiUty  of  his 
roaster's  changing  his  measures,  died  of  grief.  One  would  have 
thought  that  his  brother,  Mr.  Alexander  Maitland,  who,  on  se- 
veral occasions,  had  behaved  himself  very  bravely  in  that  prince's 
service,  should  have  been  preferred  by  him,  yet  he  met  with  such 
an  entertainment,  that,  wanting  breau  there,  he  was  very  glad  to 
come  to  England,  «nd  make  his  peace  with  the  government,  whose 
service  he  had  deserted,  having  once  had  a  command  in  the  Scots 
guards,  under  king  William. 

Sir  Andrew  Forrester  is  another  great  instance  of  king  James's 
aversion  to  Protestants*  This  gentleman  serv^ed,  with  all  imaginable 
zeal,  that  prince's  interests,  wh^n  a  subiect,  and  was  the  devoted 
creature  of  his  most  arbitrary  commands,  when  a  king ;  he  suf- 
fered imprisonment  in  the  Tower  for  him,  at  the  time  of  his  de- 
signed descent ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  and  the  great 
experieace  he  bad  in  Scottish  affiiirs,  he  could  never  obtain  any 
^are  in  that  prince's  confidence.   When  he  came  to  St.  Germain, 
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aU  his  merito,  suflferiiigs,  and  the  good  character  he  bad  in  i>otb 
kingdoms,  were  not  enough  to  counterrhalance  the  objection  of 
being  a  Protestant,  and  therefore  by  no  means  to  he  intruated;  so 
that,  after  some  time's  attendance^  as  a  cypher,  be  was  rewarded 
with  a  pass  to  return  to  England^  for  they  had  there  no  occasMm 
for  him. 

Sir  Theophilus  Oglethorpe,  who,  by  hi»  capacity  as  .well  as  aer- 
Tices,  was  encouraged  to  go  over,  and  offer  his  assistance,  met 
with  sir  Andrew  Forrester's  fate,  upon  account  of  his  religion;  and 
was  so  unkindly  used,  that  he  was  very  ^lad  to  get  home  to  old 
England  again>  where,  it  is  expected,  he  will  plot  no  more. 

Mr.  Fergus  Graham  was  the  only  Protestant  gentleman  in  kttiff 
James's  family,  but,  as  soon  as  they  aaw  that  my  lord  Preston,  and 
col;  Graham,  his  brothers,  who  ventured  so  much  for  that  prince, 
could  do  them  no  more  service  in  England,  he  wa&  discharged  for 
no  other  reason,  but  that  they  thought  a  Protestant  a  blemish  in 
tl^eir  boushold. 

Nor  was  sir  William  Sbarp^  better  used,  although  he  pretended  to 
come  over  upon  the  act  df  parliament  in  Scotland;  to  save  his  estate, 
for  the  entertainment  he  had  at  St.  Germain,  before  he  came  away, 
is  very  well  known.  The  pension  he  had,  whilst  king  James's  army 
in  Scot]ai>d  kejit  up,  was  taken  from  him,  and  he  fell  under  dia- 
trusts,  with  Meiford  and  Innes,  and  contempt  at  court ;  which  will 
appear,  to«  all  reasonable  men,  a  sufficient  motive  for  his  coming 
away. 

But  the  usage  of  Dr.  Cockbum,  a  Scottish  divii^e,  is  beyond  any 
diing  that  can  be  imagined.  This  gentleman  was  banished  Scot- 
land for  his  practices  against  the  government,  and  afterwards  being 
obliged  to. leave  £nglai»d,  for  writing  of  pamphlets,  thooght  himself 
secure  of  a  sanctuary  at  St.  Germain,  if  not,  of  a  reward  for  his 
services ;  but,  instead  of  that,  he  met  with  the  daily  importunities  of 
priests,  to  make  him  abandon  his  religion ;  and,  their  endeavours 
proving  vain,  they  then  represented  him  as  a  dangeroua  person, 
and  got  him  sent  from  France^  He  lives  now  an  exile  in  Holiaad, 
both  from  Britain  and  France. 

Mrs.  Asbton,  widow  to  Mr.  Ashton,  who  was  ^cecuted  for  Ims 
being  concerned,  in  my  lord  Preston's  affairs,  went  to  tiie  court  of 
St.  Germain,  after  her  husband's  death,  as  thinking,  that  she  had 
•ome  merit  to  plead  for  a  kind  reception ;  but  she  waa  as  much 
^deceived,  as  any  of  those,  I  have  already  mentioned.  Few  days 
aft.er  her  arrival,  priests  were  sent  to  tell  her,  that  nothing,  but 
being  a  Roman  Catholick,  could  recommend  a  woman  to  the 
qaeen's  service,  which  the  poor  gentlewoman  declining  to  comply 
with,  was  neglected;  and,  dying  soon  after,  was  refused  burial,  till 
her  fath^,  Mr.  Rigby  of  Covent  Garden,  as  a  mighty  favour,  and 
at  great  charges,  obtained  leave  from  the  court  of  St  Germain,  to 
have  her  body  brought  over  into  England ;  and  buried  her  in  Go- 
vent  Qarden  church. 

If  these  examples  are  not  sufficient  to  convince  our  Jaedbites/or, 
if  they  question  the  truth  of  them,  for  really  I  rauat  owui  that  they 
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wr€  alnrott  incredible;  I  desire  then,  to  conmilt  the  yotrnglord 
Henniore,  Mr.  Loutbian,  captains  Murrav,  Daljel,  Macgil,  Mac- 
lean.  Fielding,  Mr.  Cbarlet  Kinoaird,  and  several  hnndredis  more, 
now  in  and  about  London,  «ho  are  lately  come  from  8t.  Germain; 
and  tbey  will  tell  you,  tbal  tbe  only  reason,  why  tbey  left  that 
cobrt,  wasy  because  they  could  not  have  bread,  except  they  would 
change  their  religion ;  and  therefore  did  chuse  rather  to  run  the 
hazard  of  imprisonment,  by  returning  to  England,  than  stay  and 
starve  in  France. 

.Many  instances  more  might  be  given,  to  shew  king  Jameses  hatred 
to  6very.  thing,  that  bears  tbe  name  of  Protestant ;  but,  if  what  has 
already  been  said,  is  not  suffieient,  sure  I  am,  that  tbe  rest  should 
be  to  no  purpose.  What  Protestant  has  he  ever  so  much  as  seemed 
to  trust,  since  he  lived  in  France  ?  1  know  that  my  lord  Middleton 
must  be  excepted,  for,  indeed,  king  James  has  a  seeming  trust  in ' 
him.  There  is  no  man,  that  has  been  at  St.  Germain,  but  must 
needs  perceive,  that  be  is  not  chief  minister,  as  MeUbrd  was,  nor 
manages  affairs  betwixt  Versailles  and  St.  Germain,  that  being 
done  by  Innes  aad  Porter :  he  is  but  seldom  called  to  the  council, 
and  tbe  French  court  has  never  depended  upon  his  correspondence! 
since  the  disappointment  they  received,  by  our  fleet's  going  into 
the  Streights. 

I  hope,  these  instances  will  convince  all  good  men,  that  have 
any  sen«e  of  liberty,  rdigion,  and  honour,  how  unreasonable  it  is 
to  be  a  Jacobite,  and  to  think  that  the  present  misfortunes  of  king 
James,  will  frighten  him  from  invadinpf  our  laws  and  liberties  in 
time  to  come ;  seeing  that  neither  the  abandoning  of  wives,  chil- 
dren, and  estates,  nor  the  hazarding,  nay,  loss  of  life  in  his  ser* 
vice,  can  render  him  Just  and  favourable  to  such  Protestants,  who 
have  made  a  saeriiice  of  all  those  things,  to  follow  him :  and,  if  it 
be  so  as  certainly  it  is,  what  must  those  Protestant  nations  expect, 
if  ever  he  re-obtains  the  government,  who  have  renounced  him, 
and  set  another  prince  upon  his  throne? 

If  these,  who  have  foHowed  him  into  France,  are  denied  the 
exercise  of  their  religion,  when  hitf  circumstances  make  it  his 
interest  to  grant  it ;  what  mnst  we  expe<it,  if  ever  he  be  again  in 
posseasion  of  the  crown  ?  . 

My  lord  chief  justice  Herbert,  and  the  other  gentlemen  before^ 
named,  who  firmly  adhered  to  his  interests,  even  in  his  greatest 
misfortunes,  were  .contemned,  despised,  and  sobered  to  rtarve, 
because  they  were  Protestants;  how  can  we,  or  any  Protestant 
Jacobites,  who  have  none  of  those  merits,  pretend  to  be'  better 
used  ?  if  the  loss  of  honours  and  estates  has  not  been  sufficient  to 
obtain  from  him  Christian  burial;  upon  what  ground  can  our 
Jacobites,  who  have  done  nothinfr  for  him,  flatter  themselves  with 
the  hopes  of  gi'eat  preferments,  if  he  isrc*inthronedf  In  short,  if 
the  example  he  had  of  his  father's  misfortunes,  and  his  brother's 
exile,  wherein  he  himself  was  a  sharer,  together  with  the  sense  of 
hit  own  in&rfortun€s,,faave  not  been  able  to  work  a  reformation 
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upon  him,  as  appears  by  the  abpve-writtea  account ;  can  we  ez- 
{lect,  that  he  ever  will  be  made  more  pliable  ? 

The  education  of  his  Prince  of  Wales,  whom,  no  body  doubts^ 
he  desif^ns  his  successor^  is  another  instance  of  his  irreconeileable 
antipathy  to  the  Protestant  relig;ion,  and  English  liberties.  One 
would  have  thought  that  interest,  as  well  as  policy,  would  have 
made  him  educate  his  child  a  Protestant ;  or>  at  least,  oblige  him 
to  put  Protestants  about  him,  of  unquestioned  reputation,  to  in- 
struct him,  in  the  ways  of  pleasing  the  people;  but,  instead  of 
that,  Dr,  Benson,  a  famous  and  violent  Papist,  was  made  his  pre- 
ceptor; and  none  but  Popish  servants  are  allowed  to  be  about  him, 
so  that  he  can  imbibe  nothing,  but  what  is  for  the  interest  of 
Rome,  and  destruction  of  England. 

Can  people  be  so  mad,  as  to  expect  good  terms  from  a  prince, 
who  not  only  thus  treats  bis  Protestant  subjects,  who  have  followed 
him  in  his  misfortunes,  but  also  whose  religion  lays  him  under  a 
necessity  of  doing  it  ?  Could  greater  obligations  be  laid  upon  any 
prince,  than  were  upoii  him,  by  the  church  of  England,  when  a 
subject?  Her  interest  saved  him  from  being  prosecuted  for  the 
Popish  plot,  excluded  from  the  succession  to  the  English  throne, 
and  afterwards  dethroned  by  the  duke  of  Monmouth ;  yet  all  those 
obligations  were  no  more  than  his  coronation  oath,  could  not  hin* 
4er  him  from  invading  the  Protestant  religion  in  general,  but  mere 
particularly  the  liberties  of  the  church  of  England. 

Butt  perhapsi  some  will  object  against  what  I  hajre  said,  that, 
from  the  entertainment  Protestants. meet  with,  at  St.  Germain,  it 
is  not  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  king  James  bears  still  such  an 
aversion  to  our  religion  and  liberties :  for,  being  himself  but  a 
refugee  in  France,  and  having  nothing  to  live  upon,  but  the  pen- 
sion, the  French  king  allows  him,  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  reward 
those  ProtSestants  who  have  followed  him,  even  not  to  caress  them ; 
and  therefor^  we  ought  rather  to  peruse  the  declarations,  he  has 
put  out,  since  his  being  in  France,  for  therein  we  shall  find  un- 
deniable proofs,  that  his  misfortunes  have  much  altered  his  mind. 
Read  (will  our  Jacobites  say)  the  declaration  he  published  upon  his 
intended  descent  from  La  Hogu^,  and  observe  what  promises  he 
makes,  both  in  relation  to  our  religion,  and  our  liberties,  the  sin- 
cerity whereof  you  have  no  manner  of  .pretence  to  question;  for 
then,  thinking  himself  sure  of  his  game,  nothing  cduld  oblige 
him  to  disguise  the  true  sentiments  of  his  heart. 

This  is  somewhat  indeed,  gentlemen,  and,  were  the  thing  as 
you  say,  I  would  agree  with  you ;  but  give  me  leave  to  tell  you, 
that  it  is  a  great  question,  whether  the  declaration  you  speak  of, 
which  was  printed  here,  did  really  contain  king  James's  senti- 
ments; but,  whether  it  was  his  own  declaration,  or  sir.  James 
Mountgomery's,  it  does  not  matter  a  pin ;  for  his  late  majesty  did 
publickly  disown  it,  in  a  memorial  to  the  Pope,  upon  his  return  to 
nris ;  and  it  haabeen  acknowledged  in  a  Jacobite  pamphlet,  called, 
'An  Answer  to  Dr.  Wellwood's  answer  to  King  James's  Declmtion ;' 
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that  the  rame  was  fonned  without  his  knowledge,  and  against  his 
inclination. 

'.   I  have  told  you,  in  the^ginning  of  this  discourse,  that  I  be- 
lieve, that  there  are  among  you  some  conscientious  men,  and  to 
those  I  shall  say  noticing  at  this  time,  but  to  such  that  are  angry 
with  the  gorernment  (as  I  know  many  amongst  you  are)  merely 
because  they  cannot  have  any  employment  under  it,  anjl  who 
think,  without  any  further  examination,  to  better  their  condition 
by  a  second  revolutfon :  I  will  say,  that  they  ought  to  consider,  that 
king  James's  popish  friends  must  be  all  provided  for  first  of  all ; 
and,  pray,  what  will  remain  then  for  you  ?  For,  as  to  pensions,  I 
think  you  are  not  so  mad  as  to  flatter  yourself  with  such  imaginary 
hopes ;  for  thef  French  army,  that  brings  king  James  over,  must  be  ' 
paid,  and  their  vast  charges  for  the  Irish  war,  and  the  maintenance 
of  king  James  re-imbursed,  before  your  beloved  prince  be  in  a  con- 
dition to  express  his  fiivour  to  you.     Perhaps,  you  will  say,  that 
the  French  king  is  too  much  a  gentleman  to  demand  any  such 
thing ;  but  I  do  not  know  what  has  given  you  that  noble  idea  of 
his  generosity  :  but,  supposing  his  temper  to  be  such,  this  war  will 
so  much  drain  his  Exchequer,  that  necessity  will  force  him  to  de- 
mand what  is  justly  owing  to  him,  and  who  shall  be  able  to  dispute 
his  bill  of  charges  ?  Nay,  wiU  king  James  be  able  to  satisfy  him  ? 
I  do  not  know ;  but  this  I  am  sure  of,  that,  as  long  as  you  pirofess 
'the;  Protestant  religion,  you  cannot  expect  to  be  more  favourably 
treated,  than  his  present  followers. 

Some  others  amongst  you  are  disafiPeeted,  because,  as  they  say, 
without  the  restoration  of  king  James,  a  Protestant  war  will  be  en- 
tailed on  the  nation,  and  because  our  treasure  is  exhausted  by 
taxes,  and  our  blood  expended  beyond  sea,  which  the  nation  can- 
not long  bear. 

To  these  sentlemen  I  must  answer,  that  they  are  much  mis- 
taken*!  for  the  bringing  in  of  king  James,  which  they  think  will 
put  an  end  to  these  troimles,  would  infaUibly  bring  the  seat  of  war 
from  Flanders  into  England:  for  it  is  Unreasonable  to  suppose,  that 
80  many  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  as  are  engaged  in  king  William's 
cause,  would  tamely  submit,  or  that  his  majesty,  whose  interest  in 
Europe  is  so  very  great,  would  either  ingloriously  abandon  his 
throne,  or  want  foreign  assistance  to  support  him  in  it. 

2.  King  James  and  the  French  king  are  both  old,  and,  upon  a 
change  of  a  governor  in  France,  we  may  reasonably  expect  a 
change  of  measures;  for,  as  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  his  interest 
stands,  or  falls,  with  that  of  his  supposed  father :  but,  after  all,  is 
it  reasonable  to  believe,  that  the  French,  or  any  other  nation,  will 
live  in  perpetual  war  with^  us,  merely  for  the  sake  of  a  prince,  who 
pretends  to  be  deprived  of  his  rights  ?  There  arc  very  few  knights- 
errants  in  this  age,  or,  at  least,  sure  I  am,  that  no  nation  in  general 
is  acted  by  their  principles ;  and  we  see  the  trench  offer  already 
to  forsake  him. 

3.  I  grant,  that  our  takes  are  greater  than  ever  ouir  nation  paid  ; 
but  yet  they  are  not  so  heavy^  but  that  we  can  hold  it  out  many 
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yean  at  thk  rate.  In  ahort,  whatever  fbey  be,  I  believe  there  is 
no  good  man^  but  will  rather  hazard  his  person  to  keep  the  eoemy 
abroad,  than  aee  a  French  and  Irish  army  in  the  bowels  of  our  own 
covoiry,  destroying  our  substance,  burning  our  habitatieos,  and 
committing  the  barbaritiesy  which  they  committed  in  the  Palati- 
nate: for,  certainly,  by  one  month^s  ravage  of  this  nature,  we 
should  lose  more  blood  and  treasure,  than  can,  probably,  be  spent 
to  bring  the  war  to  an  honourable  and  happy  eonchision. 

That  happy  moment  is  not,  perhaps,  so  far,  as  some  people 
imagine ;  for  whospever  wiH  cast  his  eyes  on  the  present  posture  of 
affairs  in  Europe,  musA  needs  conclude,  that  the  French  cannot 
hold  it  out  much  longer. 
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WILLIAM  THE  FIRST  TO  WILLIAM  THE  THIRD, 

WITH   A 

TREATISE  OF  THE  SALIQUE  LAW. 
By  D.  J.  and  reTitedby  K  C.  Esq:  MDCXCVII. 


/^  REAT  and  various  have  the  actions  been  between  England  and 
^-^  FrancCi  since  the  invasion  of  the  Normans,  anno  dom.  1066, 
which  makes  September  next  *  just  629  years ;  but,  that  the  French 
nation  should  make  a  conquest  of  England  hereby,  nothing  is  more 
manifestly  untrue,  that  people  being  a  distinct  nation  from  the  French, 
who  conquering  that  province  by  main  force,  from  Neustria,  called 
it  Normandia,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  le  Simple ;  whence,  by  the  way, 
it  is  worth  remarking,  what  kind  of  kings  France  hath  often  had) 
and  what  sort  of  epithets  their  own  chronicles  give  them,  which  stand 
upon  publick  record  to  all  posterity,  as  Charles  le  Simple,  Charles  le. 
Chauve,  Charles  le  Gros,  Charles  le  Gras,  Charles  le  Phrenetique, 
Phillip  le  long,  Lovis  le  Begue,  &c.  Now,  though  there  have  been 
many  and  mighty  quarrels,  warlike  encounter^,  and  feuds  betwixt 
England  and  France,  yet,  in  the  reign  of  the  Saxon  kings,  the  his- 
torians make  little  mention  of  any;  but  since  England  was  joined. 
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u  it  were,  to  the  continent,  by  tke  addition  of  Normandy,  there 
haire  been  as  frequent  travertes  of  war  as  bare  happened  between  any 
two  nations ;  for,  of  those,  twenty-eight  kings  and  queens,  which 
have  reigned  here,  from  WiUiam  the  first  to  William  the  third,  there 
have  been  but  a  very  few  of  them  free  from  actual  wars  with  France ; 
yet,  in  so  long  a  tract  of  time,  wl;|en  the  French  were  at  their  high- 
est pitcii  of  power,  they  never  did  nor  hud  any  adequate  power  to 
invade  England;  it  is  trae  that  they  took  footing  once  or  twite  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  but  it  quickly  grew  too  bet  for  them.  And  touch- 
ing' Lewis  the  French  khvif's  son,  who  did  stay,  and  sway  the  scep- 
tre here  about  two  years,  whereof  they  so  much  vaunt :  That  was 
no  invasion  but  an  invitation,  being  brought  in  by  the  discontented 
barons  in  England ;  so  tbat,  in  a  manner,  France  was  the  theatre 
of  the  war  between  the  two  nations,  down  from  William  the  first  to 
the  present  time. 

J^  for  the  great  battles  which  were  fought  from  time  to  time,  it  is 
confessed  by  the  Ftench  historians  themselves,  that  the  English  were 
at  niost  but  half  in  humber  to  them  in  almost  all  engagements;  in- 
sbmucb  that,  by  pure  prowess  and  point  of  sword,  the  English  pos- 
sessed two  parts  of  three  in  tbat  populous  kingdom,  and,  how  all 
came  to  be  lost  again,  will  appear  by  the  sequel  of  the  story :  but 
here  I  cannot  omit  one  r^manable  accident,  that  was  concomitant 
with  the  English  arms  in  France,  and  that  is.  that,  when  the  English 
were  at  the  height  of  dieir  conquests  in  that  kingdom,  the  Pope 
came  to  reside  at  Avignol^  in  France,  and  there  was  a  common  say- 
ing which  continues  still  in  memory  among  the  vulgar,  'Ores!  lepape 
est  devenu  Francois,  &  Christ  est  devenu  Anglois,'  i.  e«  Lo !  the  Fope 
is  become,  a  Frenchnan,  and  Christ  an  Englishman;  which  related 
to  the  marvellous  exploits  and  successes  the  English  had  in  that 
kingdom,  whieh  were  such  that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  speaking  of  the 
faiDous  Punick  wars,  puts  this  query :  'If  one  should  ask,  which  was 
the  valiantest,  the  Roman  or  the  Carthaginian  ?  one  might  answer, 
the  Englishman,  who  performed  greater  feats  of  arms  than  either  of 
them  ;^  insomuch  that  some  foreign  authors  give  this  character  of 
France,  that  it  waa  the  stage  whereon  the  English  acted  their  valour 
so  often. 

It  is  true  that  in  canvassing  of  treaties,  in  subtleties  or  shuffling 
the  cards,  andmental  reservations,  they  were  mostly  too  hard  for  the 
English,  who  naturally  use  downright  dealing,  and  real  integrity; 
but,  in  point  of  performance  of  what  was  stipulated,  especially  if  the 
article  related  to  money,  whereof  we  drew  from  them  vast  sums, 
they  seldom  exactly  performed  the  capitulation  of  any  treaty,  as  fo- 
rogn  writers  observe ;  so  that  part  of  king  John's  ransom  is  yet  be- 
fattiid,  besides  the  money  which  was  to  be  paid  for  Toumay,  in  Hen- 
ry the  eighth's  time ;  the  five  hundred* thousand  crowns,  which  Ed* 
ward  the  sixth  was  to  have  for  Bologne;  and  those  great  expencea 
which  queen  Elisabeth  was  to  have  for  sending  her  armies  to  aid 
tienry  the  fourth,  and  the  French  reformists,  two  parts  of  three  are 
not  paid  to  this  day ;  but  of  these  and  other  things  mpre  hereafter  in 
thw  proper  place.  \ 
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ENGLAND,  exclusive  of  Scotland^  which  had  but  very  little 
share  in  the  wars  we  are  to  treat  ot  is  the  greatest,  most  sooth* 
ern,  and  best  part  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  heretofore  called 
Albion  and  Britannia ;  it  lies,  together  with  Wales/in  the  form  of  a 
great  triangle,  whereof  the  southern  shore  is  the  base,  and  Berwick 
the  opposite  angle ;  it  was  divided  by  the  Romans  into  five  parts,  by 
the  Saxons  into  seven  kingdoms,  and  now,  Wales  included,  into  fifty 
two  shires  or  counties.  It  is  a  fruitful  country,  full  of  valiant  and  in* 
.  dustrious  inhabitants;  but,  in  regard  to  its  boundaries,  bears  no  pro- 
portion to  France,  even  con9iderra  in  its  narrowest  limits,  over  which, 
notwithstanding,  it  has  so  often  and  so  gloriously  triumphed,  as  will 
manifestly  appear  in  the  series  of  the  ensuing  history.    . 

But  because,  the  wars  with  France,  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  are 
very  obscurely  recorded  as  to  their  ttme,  cause,  and  effects,  we  wilt 
therefore^  begin  with, 

WILLIAM  I. 

WHO  was  invidiously  termed  the  conqueror,  by  the  monks  of 
.  those  times,  as  the  learned  Sir  William  Temple  has  well  ob- 
served; though  it  is  as  true,  he  could  not  cluim  in  right  of  successi- 
on, himself  being  illegitimate,  and  Edgar  Atheline,  of  the  Saxon 
blood  royal,  to  take  place  before  him,  but  must,  theref<ve,  reign  by 
virtue  either  of  a  compact  or  previous  choice  of  the  people  ofEng- 
land,  the  sword  which  he  had  then  in  his  hand,  no  doubt,  powerfully 
disposing  of  them  also  to  such  an  election  i  he  proved  to  be  a  war- 
like king  of  England,  as  he  had  been  a  success^l  duke  of  Norman- 
dy. But,  though  he  had  wonderful  success  in  the  battle  of  Hastingit, 
which  was  fought,  October  the  fourteenth,  an.  1066,  and  got  ^e 
day  with  the  slaughter  of  above  sixty^thousand  of  his  English  eat- 
mies,  yet  things  did  not  succeed  so  well  with  him  in  his  Kentish  «x* 
pedition ;  for,  directing  his  march  towards  Dover,  with  a  design  to 
reduce  Kent  first  under  his  obedienee,  as  considering  this  country 
to  be  the  key  of  England,  and  that  what  he  had  already  done,  would 
be.  of  little  account,  if  this  were  not  accomplished  :  The  Kentish 
men,'Upon  report  hereof,  assembled  to  archbishop  Stigand,  at  Can- 
terbury, and,  after  serious  consultation,  resolved  to  arm,  and  to  force 
the  conqueror  either  to  confirm  their  ancient  liberties,  or  to  die  va- 
liantly in  the  field  in  defence  ci  thfem ;  and  so,  under  the  command 
of  the  archbishop  and  the  abbot  Eglesine,  rendezvoused  at  Swahes- 
comb,  where,  it  was  agreed,  all  the  passages  should  be  stopped,  and 
that  they  should  make  use  of  the  adljacent  woods  for  a  covert  from 
the  discovery  of  the  enemy,  till  he  were  fast  within  their  net.  The 
duke,  next  day,  expecting  no  such  ambuscade,  in  his  march,  finds 
himself  with  part  of  his  army  surrounded  all  of  a  sudden,  with'nu- 
merous  squadrons  of  horse,  and  battalions  of  foot ;  which  seem^ 
the  more  surprising  to  him,  because  that,  every  man  for  a  signal,  as 
it  was  agreed  upon,  carrying  a  green  bough  in  his  band,  they  ap- 
peared unto  him  like  a  moving  wood,  wherein  he  was  in  danger  of 
-  quickly  losing  himself.    Stigand  approaches  to  the  duke,  telis  him 
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the  occasion  of  siicb  an  assembly*  what  their  demands  were,  and 
what  their  resolve^^  if  refused.  The  duke,  wisely  considering  the 
danger,  grants  all  their  requests,  and,  upon  that,  was  admitted  into 
Rochester,  and  had  the  earldom  of  Ke^it  and  Dover  castle  yielded 
to  hin>. 

The  former  part  of  this  king's  reign,  as  may  be  ^rell  imagined,  wa^ 
taken  up  in  making  provision  f6r  his  adventurers,  and  in  subduing,   ' 
settling,  and  modelling  of  bis  new  English  subjects,  amongst  whom 
were  frequent  tumults  and  insurrections,  occasioned  mostly  thro' 
the  insults  of  the  Normans^  that  but  too  readily  provoked  them  upon 
every  occasion,  presuming,  no  doubt,  very  much  upon  the  fisivourof 
the  king  their  countryman^  who,  on  times,  shewed  too  much  parti- 
ality in  that  regard.     It  is  true,  he  had  not  been  a  year  inthroned, 
before  he  was  oblii^ed,  upon  commotions  there,  to  pass  over  into^ Nor- 
mandy; but  we  do  not  find,  till  about  ten  years  after,  that  he  had. 
any  foreign  wars,  when,  passing  over  into  Bretagne,  be  laid  siege' 
to  the  castle  of  Dolence,  belonging  to  £arl  Ralph;  which  engaged 
Philip,  king  of  France,  into  the  quarrel,  and  so  with  a  mighty  army 
marches  against  king  William,  who,  finding  hiqiself  hereby  much 
streightened  for  pfovision,broke  up  his  si^;e,  not  without  loss,  both  • 
of  men  and  horses,  and  of  some  of  his  baggage,  and  bereopon  ensu- 
ed an  accommodation ;  but,  not  a  year  after,  Robert,  the  king^  el- 
dest SOD,  to  whom,  upon  his  assuming  of  the  English  crown,  he  had 
asaigned  the  dukedom  of  Normandy,  in  the  presence  of  king  Philip 
of  France,  because  now  his  father,  as  he  pretended,  would  not  suf- 
fer him  to  enjoy  the  said  dukedom  in  quiet,  went  into  France,  and«. 
being  by  the  said  king  Philip  assisted  with  forces,  committed  great  * 
ravages  in  Normandy,  burning  many  towns,  and,  at  length,  enga- 
ged with  the  king  his  father  in  battle,  near  the  castle  of  &rbery,  in 
France ;  the  king,  according  to  his  usukl  manner,  charged  with  great 
reaolution,  and  spared  not  to  expose  his  person  to  all  dangers,  iiisomuch 
that  he  had  in  this  action,  first,  the  misfortune  to  be  unhorsed  himself, 
his  son  William  wounded,  and  many  of  his  family  slain,  and,  as  an 
addition  hereunto,  through  intemperate  anger  to  curse  his  son 
Robert,   who,   it  was  observed,  never  prospered  after.     Things, 
after  this,  continued  in  a  tolerable  state  of  amity  between  Philip 
and  this  king,  till  the  last  year  of  his  reign,  when  residing  in  Nor- 
mandy, and  being  grown  very  corpulent,  the  French  king  was 
pleased  to  speak  reproachfully  of  him,  saying,  ^  The  king  of  Eng- 
land lieth  at  Roan,  and  keeps  his  chamber  as  lying->in  woolen  do, 
and  there  nourisheth  his  fat  belly,'  did  so  ofiend  kiiig  William,  that 
he  said,  '  Well,  when  after  my  delivery  I  go  to  church,  I  ahM 
offer  a  thousand  candles  to  him,  and  sware  to  the  same  by  God's 
resurrection  and  his  brightness ;!  and  this  he  made  good  the  latter 
end  of  August,  the  same  year,  when  he  entered  France,  with  fire 
and  sword,  and  burnt  down  the  city  of  Meaux,  together  with  the 
church  of  St.  Mary,  and  two  friars  inclosed  therein,  who'supersti- 
tioosly  persuaded  themselvss  they  ought  not  forsake  their  cell  in 
such  cxtiemitY,  though  to  the  apparant  hazard  of  their  hves.  This 
Ifing  died  at  Koan,  Anno  Dom.  1087,  when  be  bad  reigned  twenty 
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yean,  eight  months,  and  B'lxCeen  dajrv,  and  lived  tbree  score  and 
four  years,  and  was  l;»uried  at  Caen  in  Normandy. 

The  causes  of  his  wars  were,  first,  an  irruption  made,  by  the  French 
into  Normandy,  contrary  to  the  articles  of  peace ;  and,  secondly, 
the  contumelious  knguage  naed  by  king  Philip,  concerning  his 
person. 

WILLIAM  n. 

SIRNAMED  Enfus,  or  the  red,  during  his  tweWe  years  and 
ibout  eight  monite  reign,  had  no  wars*  with  France,  neither  do  we 
read  of  any  just. cause  given  to*  engage  him  thertto;  but  he -unjustly 
.  invaded  Normandy,  then  subject  to  hie  brother  Robert,  and  dispos- 
sessed him  of  the  county  of  Owe,  many  castles,  and  some  monas- 
teries ;  bnt  was,  in  the  mean  time,  by  divine  justice,  assaulted  by  his 
younger  brother,  Henry, 'in  bis  own  dominions,  and  it  had  like  to 
hfave  cost  him  his  lif^,  for  he  was  bore  down  in  fight,  from  his 
horse,  by  a  valiant  knight,  who,  taking  his  sword  to  kill  him,  was 
stopped  by  the  king's  crying  out,  '  Hold  thy  hand,  knave,  I  am 
the  king  of  England ;'  which  words  so  struck  the  knight  with  reve- 
rence, that  he  mounted  him  upon  another  horse ;  and  the  king,  to 
recompense  his  valour  and  submission,  swore,  by  St.  buke's  face, 
he  should  be  his  knight,  and  be  written  in  his  white  book.     He 
was  accidently  killed  by  Sir  Walter  Tyrrell,  as  he  was  hunting  in 
the  New  Forest,  anno  1 100 ;  buried  at  Winchester,  and  died  uo-  ' 
lamented. 

HENRY  L 

WHO  for  his  learning  was  called  Beauclerk,  was  youngest  son  to 
William  the  conqueror ;   he,  passing  over  into  Normandy,  made 
war  against  the  earl  of  Anjou,  who  kept  Maine  against  his  will,  and 
this  engaged  Lewis,  the  French  king,  to  take  part  with  the  latter ; 
whereupon  ensued  many  sore  battles,  both  in  France  and  Norman- 
dy, between  them  with  various  success  ;  at  length,  taking  Anjou's 
daughter  for  wife  to  his  son  William,  peace  was  concluded.     But  it 
will  not  be  amiss  to  give  the  reader  a  taste  of  the  high  spirit  and  re- 
solution of  this  king,  in  a  personal  quarrel  he  had  in  France.     In  his 
father's  life-time,  he  accompanying  his  eldest  brother,  Robert,  into 
that  kingdom,  while  the  latter  associated^  himself  witli  the  then 
French  king;  Henry,  according  to  the  suitableness  of  their  years, 
took  up  with  the  company  and  divertisements  of  the  Dauphin,  and 
being  one  evening  at  Chest  together,  the  Dauphin  happened  to  lose 
a  oonaiderable  sum  of  money  to  the  prince  at  that  game ;  whereat 
the  former  grew  so  enraged,  that,  after  some  reproachful  language, 
he  struck  the  prince,  who,  not  brooking  the  high  affront,  with  &e 
obess-board  knocks  the  Dauphin  fairly  to  the  ground,  and  being  in- 
tent to  pursue  his  revenge,  his  brother,  Robert,  fortunately  camo 
in,  and,  minding  him  of  the  danger,  away  they  both  fled,  and  with 
ereat  haste  and  difficulty  recovered  the  next  part  of  Norn^andy, 
befoie  their  pursuers  could  reach  them.    This  king  made  his  exit^ 
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is  his  father  before  him,  in  Mormandy  in  the  year  llSS^  after  he 
had  reigned  thirty-five  years  and  four  months. 

The  cause  of  this  war  we  have  before  assigned;  to  wit,  the  king  of 
France's  taking  part  with  Anjdu  against  Henry. 

STEPHEN, 

KTNG  of  England,  was  son  to  AdeUa  a  daughter  pf  William  the 
Conqueror,  and  nephew  to  the  two  last  kings ;  he  laid  claim  to  the* 
kingdom  of  England  in  the  year  1 135,  'notwithstanding  his  oath  to- 
Mawd,  the  empress  and  daughter  to  Henry  the  first,  to  the  con* 
trary ;  wherefore,  without  looking  abroad  into  France  for  any  wars, 
his  whole  reign,  which  was  eighteen  years  and  about  ten  months, 
was,  in  a  manner,  taken  up  in  intestine  broils  and  contests  about 
his  right  to  the  English  crown,  wherein  he  was  stiffly  opposed  by 
several  nobles,  and  by  the  said  empress  Mawd,  and  her  son  Henry, 
afterwards  Henry  the  second,  whom  she  bare  to  Geoffrey  Planta- 
genet,  earl  of  Aiijou,  aind  duke  of  Normandy;  from  whence  sprang 
the  noble  family  of  the  Plantagenets  that  so  long  governed  Ene- 
land«  He  was  once  made  prisoner  at  Bristol,  and  at  last,  notwith- 
standing he  had  children  of  bis  own,  was  forced  to  adopt  Henry 
for  his  son  and  heir,  and  the  nobles  sware  fealty  to  him  aeconi* 
ingly. 

HENRY  IL 

SON  of  Mawd  and  Geoffrey  Plantag^net,  as  aforesaid,  at  the 
age  of  three  and  twenty  years,  and  even  in  the  life-time  of  hii 
mother,  under  whom  he  claimed,  began  his  reign  over  England,  In 
the  year  1154.  This  prince,  notwithstanding  bia  domestic  trou^ 
bles,  and  famous  atcbievements  against  the  Welsht  and  his  ooa* 
quest  of  a  mat  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Irel»ad,  so  aa  he  was  the  first 
of  our  English  kings,  that  was  stiled  the  Lord  of  that  couhtry,  yet 
found-opportunity  to  make  war  in  France,  upon  several  occasions ; 
the  aNiaoce  he  had  made  with  the  French  court  by  the  marriage  of 
his  aon  Henry  to  king  L«wis*s  daughter,  Margaret,  proving  rather 
an  incitative  to  contention  and  discord,  than  a  bond  of  peace  and 
amity.  The  famous  city  of  Tholouae  was  chiefly  the  seat  of  this 
war,  which  was  once  and  again  bravely  assaulted  by  king  Henry,* 
and  as  vigorously  defended  by  Lewis.  In  his  firat  eaqpeditioil 
against  this  place,  he  was  accompanied  with  Malcolm  king  of 
ScoU,  a  Welsh  king,  and  vffth  others  of  highest  rank. and  dignity 
in  England,  Normandy,  Aquitain,  Anjou,  and  Gascoigne.  Buring 
bis  second  expedition  in  France^  the  earls  of  fiulloign  and  FLandera, 
with  six  hundred  sail  of  ships,  attempted  to  make  a  descent  into 
England ;  but  their  undertaking  proved  frustrate  and  abortive, 
through  ihe  vigilance,  courage,  apd  prudence  of  Richard.  Lacy, 
who  then  governed  England.  This  king  is  ftmous,  or  rather:inl!U 
mous  in  mstory,  for  the  many  base  children  he  had,  being  no  leas 
.  than  nineteen  in  number;  for  his  fair  concubine  Roaamond,  §ot 
whom  he  built  that  celebrated  labyrinth  at  Woodstock,  the  recessMi 
whereof  could  not  be  penetrated  into,  but  by  insuperable  jealousy, 
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Uie  queen,  as  it  was  said,  by  the  Mp  ^  >  clew  of  direadl^  finding 
of  her  out  at  last,  and  so  used  her  that  she  lived  not  long  after: 
And  no  1e£  to  be  mentioned  for  the  troubles  he  met  with,   from 
that  proud  prelate  Thomas  a  Beeket ;   to  wl^oae  shrrne,  after  hi| 
murder,  much  blind  devotion  has  been  paid  even  by  the  greatest 
potentates.    Though  his  son  Henry,  who  was  crowned  king  in  his 
fife-time,  and  died  before  him,  gave  him  much  disturbance,  vet 
when  he  found,  after  his  death,  that  others,  sjnd  particularly  nis 
#son  John  conspired  against  him,  he  was  so  stricken  with  grief  that, 
cursing  his  son  and  the  day  of  his  own  birth,  he  died  July  6, 1 1  S9t 
aged  61,  having  reigned  thirty -four  years»    and  almost  seven 
months. 

The  Causes  of  the  war  were,  that  king  Lewis  did  incite  the  prince 
his  son  Egamst  the  laws  of  nat^^e  jio  o|itpoi«  Henry  his  father.  In 
the  war  time  Lewis  had  promised,  unon  the  word  of  a  king,  to 
meet  him  in  order  to  a  treaty^  but  ne  &ikd  for  bis  own  %d* 
vantage,  whereupon  Henry,  being  aenaible  of  the  fratid,  sought 
him  out  with  bis  army,  and  made  him  give  grouad;  thereupon 
another  i^iterview  being  appoiotedf  betwixt  Terwin  and  Ahra^ 
histories  relate  that,  as  the  two  kings  were  busy  in  confertiiee« 
there  fell  a  dap  of  thunder  between  them,  and  meetini^  the  ooxl 
day,  the  like  accident  happened ;  which  struck  a  constematioil 
in  both  armies,  as  inclined  the  kings  the  more  to  an'acconio- 
dation. 

RICHARD  L 

WHO  for  fait  valour  waa  aimauMd  €amt  4k  Li&n,  was  ^e 
third  mat  of  Henry  the  second,  but  the  eMe^  when  hia  fither 
died^  ii|di  35  years  when  be  bmm  his  teign«  Hie  fbnsier 
1»aii  whereof  wn  wptm,  by  binv  fai  iht  irara.  In  the  Haly  Land* 
William  Longshainip,  bishop  of  Ely,  wnd  tshanceller  of  Engtand, 
governiisg  tbie  kiftgdooi  dvring  his  abaencis.  In  l^is  war^  he  aig- 
nalised  his  valour  to  &  wonder,  havinf^  fir^  Mhen  Gypros  in  his  way 
duiiher ;  and,  at  Aeon  in  Sjrria,  so  Iv^aved  hhfiself,  that  he  became 
tfn  object  of  ewy  to  other  Cbfiactoii  princes,  especially  to  king 
Fhilijp  of  France,  as  yon  abalt  see  hereafter;  wherever  be  went, 
terror  was  hia  ftdrcvohner,  insonmob  that  it  grew  eommon,  amongrt 
those  Eastern  pooplo,  to  terrily  their  cbildnen  with  the  apprehen- 
sion of  ki Mir  Richards  coming.  Jisliis  fetorvi,  being  driven  upon  tibe 
coast  of  Daknatia,  and  thir»king  to  pa^  home  by  land,  incognito, 
he^as  made  prisoner  by  the  duke  df  lUistria,  who  broM^t  him  Co 
the  emperor  Henry,  and  was  detait^  by  him  in  custody  for  a  ye&r 
and  dve  months,  tiH  he  paid  a  great  ransom.  His  unparalleled 
vahnn*  ond  inravery  was  the  occasion  of  tiiis  misfortune.  These  and 
other  ptinces  bearing  him  envy,  especially  the  French  krog,  who 
invadea  Normandy  during  his  absence,  which  obliged  Richard  to 
naalte  a  pca^e  with  Saladine  for  three  years,  much  to  the  diaad- 
>x  raatage  •of  the  orase  they  fonght  for.  PbHip  attacked  Gisors  aind 
hod  it  anmandei^  to  him  and  mtfny  other  places,  and  then  hasted 
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to  lay  sieg^e  to  Roan,  bat  found  such  a  vigorous  defence  made  by 
the  valiant  and  noble  eaH  of  Leicester,  that  he  was  forced  to  quit 
his  enterprise,  and  so  returned  into  France.  On  the  1 2th  of^ 
March,  1194,  king  Richard  landed  at  Sandwich,  was  recrowned 
again,  redueed  the  kingdom  entirely  to  his  obedience,  which  was 
much  divided  because  of  his  brother  John's  pretensions  in  his  alv 
sence,  ,and,  bearing  the  king  of  France  had  besieged  V^meuH,  he 
passed  over  into  Normandy,  and  arrived  at  Harfieur  with  a  hundred  . 
ships  full  of  horsemen,  armour,  &c.  the  noise  whereof  so  frighted 
tbe  Monsieor,  that  he  left  the  siege  and  went  his  ways.  Whereupon 
Richard  enters  the  French  dominions,  and  takes  in  several  strong 
places,  but  the  noble  Leicester  had  the  misfortune  to  be  taken  pri- 
soner, who  afterward  paid  a  great  sum  of  money  ibr  his  ransom^ 
and  soon  after  ensued  a  truce  for  a  short  time ;  whidi  was  no 
sooner  ended,  but  Richard  takes  the  field,  possesses  himself  of  tha 
castle  of  Briseo,  Novencourt,  &c.  the  French  king,  in  the  mean 
time,  besieging  Albemarle,  whither  Richard  hastening  to  succour 
the  placje,  a  sharp  battle  was  fSught  between  both  armies,  wherein 
tbe  French  prevailed,  chiefly  upon  the  account  of  the  English  being 
wearied  with  their  hard  march.  But  Richard  had  no  sooner  re» 
cniited  and  refreshed  his  soldiers,  but  he  laid  siege  to  Miligio,  took 
it,  and  burnt  it  down  to  the  ground,  hereupon  ensued  some  ovef« 
tures  of  peace ;  Albemarle,  jn  the  mean  time,  fell  into  the  French 
hands,  and  ran  the  same  fate  with  Miligio.  Some  three  years  after, 
Richard  turned  his  arms  against  the  barons  x^  Poictiers  that  re«' 
beUed  against  him,  with  prospeiious  success,  till  at  last  besiegrug 
tbe  castle  tifCSiahiz,' and  liavina  brotight  it  to  that  extremity,  that 
he  would  grant  no  other  conditions  out  a  surrender  at  dibcretion^ 
he  wa»  shot  in  the  left  arm  out  of  a  cross-bow,  with  an  invenomed 
dart  by  one  Bertram  de  Gordon,  of  which  wound  he  died  the  (fth  o^ 
April  1  ^99,  after  he  had  reigned  nine  years  and  nine  months,  an4 
was  buried  at  Fonteverault,  at  his  fiither's  feet. 

The  causes  were,  that,while  Richard  went  on  so  prosperously  in  the 
Holy  Land,  the  French  king  out  of  envy,  and  contrary  to  his  sa« 
cramental  oath,  invaded  Normandy,  which  forced  king  Richard 
to  make  peace  with  Sahdjne,  so  much  disadvantageotis  tp  all 
Christendom. 

JOHN. 

THE  brother  of  Richard,  who  died  without  issue,  and  jrotmgest 
son  of  Henry  the  II,  succeeded  his  brother  to  the  prgudice  of 
ArtlNir,  Geofflrey  his  elder  brother's  son,  who  was  the  real  heir  of 
eeurs^.  This  Arthurin  right  of  his  mother  was  earl  of  Bretagne  tt 
FVaiice,  so  that,  by  this  exclusion,  England  lost  one  of  tbe  liest 
profvinces  in  that  kingdom ;  and,  by  advancing  John  to  the  throne, 
we  not  only  lost  almost  all  our  possessions  in  France,  but  Fn^land 
itself  became  vassal  to  the  Pope,  the  clergy  of  those  times  grow- 
ing strsrngely  higotted  to  Rome,  and  perverse  to  the  kiiiif.  King 
jOTh  was  in  Normandy,  when  his  brother  died,  and  though  he 
wailed  ever  inlo  Eng^aiidi  With  all  possible  speed,  to  ti^ke  passession 
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of  tbe  crown,  tod  tfa«t  hia  presence  was  so  necessRry  here  for  to 
keep  his  new  subjects  in  their  obedience  to  him,  yet  be  could  make 
no  long  stay ;  for,  before  a  year  came  about,  be  was  forced  to 
return  into  Normandy  again,  upon  information,  that  Philip, 
king  of  France,  had,  with  a  powerful  anny,  made  an  irruption 
into  Normandy,  who  took  the  country  of  Maine,  and  several 
places  from  the  English ;  the  Britons  at  the  same  time  possessing 
themselves  of  tbe  city  of  Angiers,  the  towns  of  Gorney,  Butenant, 
and  Gensoline;  Arthur  doing  also  homage  to  king  Philip  for  Anjou, 
Poictiers,  Touraine,  Maine,  Bretagne,  and  Normandy.  But  soon 
after  a  peace  was  concluded  between  the  kings,  and  thereby  many 
places  confirmed  to  tbe  French  king  that  he  bad  taken,  and  others 
yielded  op  by  John,  upon  tbe  account  of  his  Niece  Blanch's  mar- 
riajre  with  Lewis,  heir  of  France,  besides  30,000  marks  in  silver 
paid  tp  Philip ;  and  all  this  to  the  great  dishonour,  as  well  as  de* 
triment,  of  the  English  nation.  About  two  yearr  after  this,  to  wit, 
the  third  of  the  king's  reign,  one  Hugo  Brune,  a  noblemau  of 
Aquitain,  raised  a  rebellion  against  king  John,  in  that  province ; 
but  be  and  his  adherents,  Ming  not  able  to  withstand  John's 
forces,  made  complaint  of  him  to  Philip  of  FrancCf  wbereupon  h^ 
was  summoned  by  the  noble^i  of  France,  as  duke  or  earl  of  Aoui- 
tain  and  Anjou,  to  appear  before  the  French  king,  and  to  stana  to 
the  judgmentof  his  peers,  which  he  refused ;  upon  which  the  court 
adjudged  him  to  be  deprived  of  all  hialandif  which  he  or  his  prede- 
cessors held  of  tbe  king  of  France. 

.  King  Philip  forthwith  raiaea  a  great  armv,  invades  Normandy, 
takes  in  many  castles,  and  a  great  part  of  the  country  without  re- 
sistance ;  but  Arthur,  duke  of  Bretagne,  besieging  the  castle  of 
Mirable,  with  queen  Ekanor  then  in  it,  king  John  fell  upon  him 
there,  with  such  force  and  fury,  that  he  routed  his  army,  and 
took  Aithor,  and  many  odiers  of  note,  prisoners.  Arthur  some* 
time  after  was  sent  prisoner  to  tbe  tower  of  Roan,  and  was  there 
barbarously  murdered,  some  said,  by  king  John's  own  hands;  but 
In  all  this  time  Philip  prospered ;  insomuch  tibAt,  in  a  very  Aott 
space,  king  John  was  in  a  manner  despoiled  of  all  the  lands  he 
held  in  fee  of  the  crown  of  France.  King  John  once  and  again 
made  great  preparations  to  recover  hb  lost  dominions,  and  had  the 
good  success  ti)  destroT  the  French  fleet,  and  recover  the  province 
of  Poictou,  but  his  domettick  troubles,  both  from  his  barons  and 
clergy,  prevented  his  further  designs.  Yet,  about  the  fifteenth 
year  of  his  reign,  having  entered  into  a  strong  confederacy  with 
other  foreign  princes,  beset  sail  for  Bretagne;  and  laid  siege  ta 
Nant2,  wbere  a  bk>ody  battle  was  fought,  the  French  king  l^ing 
^nce  in  great  danger  of  hia  life ;>but  at  length  proved  victorioua» 
and  took  many  prisoners  |  whereof  of  note  were  tbe  earls  of  Bm- 
bant,  Holland,  Flanders,  and  BuUoign;  the  emperor,  who  waa 
also  at  the  battle,  being  driveb  out  of  the  field :  and  6000  marka^ 
on  the  king  of  England's  part,  was  the  nurcliase  of  a  truce  for  fivf 
yairs.  Commotions  in  England  soon  followed  upon  the  neck  ot 
this,  and  for  male-administration,  insomuch  that,  at  length,  Lcww* 
the J)Biiphin,  was  invita^  fver  by  tbe  barons^  to  take  upon  him 
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the  crown  of  Bngtand*  wlio  came  accordinglT,  with  tittle  oppo* 
ftition  ;  but,  being  toon  after  displeaied  with  their  new  king,  they 
resolved  to  cast  him  off,  ^d  to  he  was  fain  at  last  to  depart  from 
whence  he  came.  This  was  an  unhappy  reim,  hot  memorable  for 
Magna  Ckarta,  and  for  baiUing  of  Londonl>ridge  of  stone.  This 
king  died  at  Lyn,  as  he  was  marching  with  his  army  to  fight  the 
Dauphin,  when  he  had  reigned  seventeen  yean  and  About  five 
moiiths,  and  was  aged  51  years,  adno  1S16. 

The  first  ground  of  this  war  was,  that  Philip  of  France  did  infringe 
the  truce  made  with  England  for  five  years,  and  invaded  Nor- 
mandy. Then,  another  truce  being  made,  he  violaled  that  also, 
and  still  fomented  the  baron*  wars. 

HENRY  TIL 

COMMONLY  called  Henry  of  Winchester,  from  his  birth-place, 
succeeded  his  father  king  ^ohn,>  at  the  age  of  nine  years,  as  next 
heir,  maugre  all  the  •  attempts  of  Lewis,  the  dauphin  qf  France, 
whose  forces  vrere  defeated  at  Lincoln,  bv  the  king's  guardian  and 
brother  in  law,  the  famous  eaH  of  F^mon^e;  and  so  from  that 
time  forward* things    went    worse  and  worse  with    him,   most 

8 laces  yielding  by  land,  and  his  fleet  utterly  destroyed  dj  sea,  by 
[ubert  de  Burg,  Eustace  a  monk  that  commanded  it  being  slain 
by  Richard,  a  bastard  son^of  king  John.  He  yielded  up  his  claim 
to  the  crown,  and  so  returned  with  a  glimmering  of  it  into  France. 
Henry,  about  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  reiffu,  determined  to  make 
war  upon  France ;  and,  to  that  purpose,  he  assembled  at  Ports- 
mouth all  his  ttobiKty,  knights,  and  such  a  vast  number,  both  of 
horse  and  foot,  as  never  was  doiie  by  any  of  his  predecessors,  de- 
signing to  have  recovered  all  those  territories  his  father  had  lost ; 
but,  when  they  came  to  be  shipped,  they  had  not  carriages  enough 
ibr  half  the  army,  which  he  imputed  to  the  treachery  of  Hubert- de 
Burg,  his  chief  Justice;  and  in  a  race,  drawing  his  swor^,  would 
have  killed  him,  had  it  not  been  far  tbe  eaii  of  Chester  that  inter- 
posed. The  earl  of  Breta|rne,wlio  was  present,  and  bound  by  an  oath 
to  conduct  the  king  to  hia  country,  and  others,  persuaded  him  to 
defer  his  expedition  for  that  season,  and  so.his  mighty  preparations 
fer  the  present  vanished.  But,  the  year  following,  king  Henry, 
with  a  mighty  army,  suled  into  Bretagne,  and  after  he  had  ra-- 
vaged  and  committed  great  spoil  in  th^  country,  laid  siege  to  the 
city  of  Nants;  but,'  after  the  eoasmnption  cf  a  vast  treasure,  and 
the  loss  of  many  men  by  sidmess,  and  otherwise,  returned  into 
England  the  same  year,  iMit  set  all  Aings  first  in  order  for  the  eon-v 
servation  of  the  country  of  Bretagne,  The  French, -making  use  of 
the  opportunity  of  Ae  king's  absence,  took  thecitrof  Rochelle,  and 
so,  pushing  on  their  conquests,  reduced  the  wnole  province  of 
Poictiers  to  their  obedience  which  king  John,  his  fetber,  had 
conquered;  whereat  Heniv  being  nettled,  prepared  for  another 
mighty  expedition,  but  iritli  the  same  fatal  success  i|s  befoiis :  £or, 
after  several  bickerings,  wherein  were  lost  many  of  his  men,  ho 
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made  a  p«ace»  and  Klorned  re  wfeeta,  iHit  rtooveved  at  last  the 
province  ofj^quitain.  The  iaiter  part  of  hia  raign  was  so  taken  ap 
with  intestine  broils  in  tbe  barona  wara*  wbeveia  sometimes  he  was 
worsted  and  imprisoned,  sometimes  prevailed  against  bisenemleat 
that  be  bad  no  letsare  to  look  after  Kia  territories  abroad^  and  call 
theFrenob.to  an  acoount  for  tbem^  till  at  last,  after  he  had  lived 
65  years,  and  of  them  reigned  5%  and  odd  dayw  and  lavished 
away  an  immense  treasure,  he  raai^oied  his  breath  to  him  that  gave 
it,  at  Edmundsbury  in  Suffolk,  was  buried  at  Westminster,  anno. 
1979,  and  was  happy  in  nothing  so  moeh  as  in  the  hopes  of  hia 
ddeai  son  Edward. 

y 

I 

1 .  One  cause  of  his  wars  with  Fraaoe  was,  that  th^  French  aasialed 

the  Scots  agatn&t  him. 
^.  Another  was,  the  recovery  of  those  'towns  and  provinces,  the 

French  uHjuMly  took  iW>m  him»  and  his  aneeslors. 

EDWAto  I. 

SIRNAMED  Long-ahanka,  the  son  of  Henry,  wai  in  the  HcAy 
land  with  Eleanor  bis  wife,  when  the  crown  fell  to  him,  being  then 
about  33  years  old.  He  began  hia  reign  the  l6th  of  Noveniber,. 
and  arrived  with  bis  queen  in  England,  the*  15th  of  August  foU 
lowingi  being  m  the  year  1273.  He  proved  a  warlike,  wise,  and 
Tietorious  prince,  and  may  justly  be  stiled,The  best  Law-giver;  He 
madeaeveral  expeditions  against  Wales  and  Scotland;  the  latter 
lyeeame  tributary  to  him,  and  the  former  be  reduced  iatirely,  un- 
der the  obedience  of  the  crown  of  Euglaiid,  and  haa  so  continued 
tb  this  day ;  but  the  stratagem  he  used  to  satisfy  those  unruly 
spirits,  and  keep  them  in  subjection,  may  be  worthy  of  obser-. 
vatioA.. 

Having  about  the  twelfth  yeafct  of  hia  reign  reduced  aU  Waka, 
and,  by  a  statute  made  at  Ruthyn^  incorporated  and  annexed  it  to* 
th^  crown  of  England; but,  finding  he  eould  not  win  the  good  will  of 
the  iiBopk.  unless  he  would  engage  to  reside  aanongst  tliemi  or  allow 
them  a  prince  of  their  own  nation  to  govern  them,  and  that,  after 
several  confarvnoes,  no  English  deputies  would  do,  but  that  they 
were  content  to  submit  to  any  man  he  should  name,  provided  ht 
were  a  Welehnyan  ;  at  kngth  be  privily  sendk  (or  hia  queen,  then 
big  with  child,  and  caused  her  to  remain  at  Carharvan  caatle» 
where  she  waa  brought  lo  bed  of  a  son,  at  whidi-  time  he  aenda  for 
the  barons  and  chief  men  of  Waka,  to  come  to  him  lo  Ruthyn,  to 
deliberate  about  the  affairs  of  the  country ;  and  when  they  eamr» 
he  told  thcAK,  he  had  now  oocaeion  to  go  out  of  that  country,  but^ 
before  he  went,  be  was  determined  to.name  them  a  prince,  if  they* 
premised  to  obey  him;  they  replied^  they  would,  provided  he 
were  one  of  theit  <fwn  nation ;  wherafoto  the  kiog  rejoined,  he  would  - 
name  one  bom  ip  Wales,  and  that  could  apedt  never  a  word  of 
Bngtish,  and  who  waa  of  unapotted  life  and  conrersaftion,  andt^ 
^hen  all  waa  apeed  to>  he  naaaed  hia  urn  £dward»  bona  aa  afore«* 
•aid,    . 
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• 

Bttt»  Qotwithifandiiig  this  kitif  htd  «o  much  to  do  ivith  Wales 
and  tiksotland,  yet  be  was  tia  ways  negKgent  of  his  afi^irs  and  inter 
restln  France;  bat^  a^  foeo  as  he  bad  any  leisure, wHich  was  about  the 

.  twettty^seoood  year  of  his.reign.  first,  like  a  wise  i>rince,  takes 
tgte  to  baTc  svfBcieiit  treaiufa  for  such  an  undertaking ;  and  there* 
fbre,  in  a  parliaoietitary  way,  raised  a  vast  sum  of  money,  and  to 
jprof  idea  an  array,  and  fleet  of  ships,  suitable  to  such  an  expedition. 
T%earaiqrTendezveuied  atlbrtsmouth,  the  command  whereof  he 
gav<e  to  bis  nephew  John  de  Brytain,  earl  of  Richmond,  with 
whom  he  joined  in  commission  John  St.  John  and  Robert  Tripot, 
two  prudent  knights,  from  whence  tbey  set  sail,  and  landed  at  St. 

•  Matthews  in  Bretagne  (and  in  tfae  mean  time  set  out  three  fleets-for 
the  guard  of  the  seas,  and  to  prevent  the  depredations  of  the  enemy) 
they  entered  the  month  of  the  Garonne  towards  Bourdeaux,  and 
^look  two  good  walled  towns,  Bu^  and  Bleya,  firom  whence  they 
inarched  to  Lyons,  and  had  tfae  town  delivered  to  them.  About  four 
years  after  be  generously  goes  over^  in  person,  into  Planders,  for 
the  relief  of  Guy,  earl  ot  that  counnry,  who  was  grievously  as^ 
saulted  by  the  French  king;  snd,  after  many  noble  atchievements 
performed^  a  peace  was  concluded;  Edwara  taking  to  Wife  Mar* 

fareC,  sister  to  Philip  the  fair,  then  king  of  France,    lliis  king 
ied  in  1507,  when  he  had  reigned  thirty-four  years,  seven  months, 
and  odd  days,  aged  08,  and  was  buried  at  Westminster. 

]."  One  cause  of  this  breach  with  France  was  the  depredations  that 

were  committed  at  Sea. 
t.  llie  relief  of.  Ony,  earl  of  Flanders,  who  was  in  danger  of  losing 

his  country. 

EDWARD  11. 

'  COMMONLY  called  Edward  of  Caernarvan  (the  first  prince  of 
England,  that  bore,  in  his  father's  life-time,  the  title  of  Prince  of 
Wales)  proved  an  unworthy  successor  to  ao  brave  a  father;  for  he 
waa  a  dissolute  prince,  and  wholly  guided  by  bis  favourites ;  the 
first  whereof  was  Pierce  Gaveston,  who  was  bred  up  ^ith  him,  and 
oh  whom  he  conferred  thirty-two  towns,  and  as  many  castles, 
fn*GasCoigne,  besides  mat  sums  of  money  out  of  the  earldom  of 
Cortiwall,  during  his  life ;  which,  together  with  his  arrogance,  the 
barons,  bemg  not  able  to  brook,  combined  to  force  the  lun^  to  ba- 
nish bim ;  and  so  little  did  this  prince  understand  his  true  interest 
herehii  ^at,  instead  of  parting  with  such  a  pernicious  man«  and 
thereby  securing  his  interest  at  home,  and  taking  measures  for  the 
same  in  France,  and  elsewhere,  he  intended  to  give  up  Gascoigne 
to  the  French  king,  Scotland  to  Robeit  Bruce,  and  Ireland  and 
Wales  to  others,  as  hoping  thereby  to  obtain  such  aid  as  might  se- 
cure btm  his  favourite,  against  all  the  just  attempts  of  his  barons 
to  the  contrary.  But  no  sooner  was  this  man  removed,  but  be  bad 
two  others,  the  Spencers,  father  and  son,  tbat  were  as  pernicious  as 
be*  Wd  proved  more  fatal  to  Edward  ev^y  way ;  for^  though  they 
received  at' length  condign  punishment,  yet  it  was  through  their 

u4- 
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advice  ehieflv,  tbat  Edward  refused  to  ga  to  tbe  Frencb.king,  to  do 
homage  for  Aquitain,  and  other  land^^be  held  of  hun^-aad  thereby 
lost  Anjou,  and  tbe  country  of  Poictiert ;  and  it  was  bit  adherence 
to  them  ipai  raised  his  barons  and  queen  against  birav  which  ended 
in  a  sad  catastrophe,  first  in  his  being  depoped*  next  in  makiofc  ^ 
formal  resignation  of  the  crown,  and  lastly,  in  being  soon  wSiaer 
barbarously  murdered,  at  Berkley  castle,  by  the  procurement  of 
Boger  Mortimer,  earl  of  March,  the  queen's  favourite.  He 
reigned,  nineteen  years>  six  months,  and  odd  days,  and  died  in 
J  327. 

EDWARD  III. 

COMMONLY  called  EdWard  of  Windsor,  the  eldest  soo   of 
Edward  the  second,  aucceeded  his  father^  upon  hia  resignation  of 
the  crown,  being  about  the  age  of  fourteen,  his  reign  commeDoing 
from  the  25th  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1326.     He 
proved  ft  blessing  to  England,  and  was  a  prince  of  great  winiom, 
^  and  very  successful  in  his  enlerprises.    The  younger  part  of  hie 
reign  was  much  eclipsed  bv  Roger  Mortimer,  earl  of  March,  the 
queen  his  mother's  paramour ,   but  he  got  quickly  rid  of  him,  for 
he  was  seized  at  Nottinebam,  by  tbe  king^a  order  and  concurrenoe, 
just  as  be  was  going  to  bed  with  the  queen,  and  for  all  the  queen's 
crying  out  to  hixnfBelfils,  hilJiU^  ayes  pit ie  degaUil  Mortimer,  t.r. 
good  son,  good  son,  take  pity  upon  gentle  Mortimer ;  |he  was  forth- 
with carried  away  to  London,  committed  to  the  Tower,  condemned 
by  his  peers  in  Parliament  at  Westminster,  haaged  at  Elmes,  and  left 
hanging  upon  the  gallows  two  days  and  nights ;  and  all  this  unheard^ 
because  he  had  done  so  by  others  before.  >  This  king  made  several 
successful  expeditions  into  Scotland,  and  made  the  king  thereof  do 
him  homage  ;  but  the  seat  of  his  Wars  was  in  France,  for,  Charies, 
king  of  France,  dyjng,  the  masculine  line  of  Hugh  Capet  failed,  and 
the  crown  descendedto  Edward  the  third  (as  he  alledged)  in  ri^ht 
of  his  mother  Isabella,  who  was  sister  to  tbe  said  Charles;  but 
Philip  de  Valois,  uncle  to  Charles,  intruded  himself  by  force  of 
arms,  and  took  possession ;  and  was   not  only  aggressor  in  this 
respect,  but  grew  so  confident  of  his  power,  that  nothing  would 
serve  him,  but  he  must  have  all  our  king  had  left  in  France,  and 
therefore  bends  his  force  against  all  the  king's  castles  and  towns  in 
Aquitain  and  Poictiers,  and  exercises  abominable  cruelties  upon 
the  English  inhabitants,  and  all  this  under  pretence  of  taking  rer 
-  venge  i^r  his  friends  the  Scots.    The  king  in  the  mean  time  holds 
a  parliament,  obtains  considerable  supplies,  and  writes  letters  to 
the  French  king,  exhorting  him  to  continue  his  old  amity ;  but 
neither  this,  nor  the  Pope^  mediation  for  a  peace,  would  do ;  so 
king  Edward  makes  mighty  preparations,  both  by  sea  and  ]and» 
and  tbe  first  action  happened  to  be  by  sea,  and  as  memorable  a  one 
«a  any  in  tbe  records  of  time  ;  for  he  took  and  sunk  200  sail  of 
French  ships,  which  Philip  de  Valois  had  prepared  in  the  haven  of 
Since  for  the  invasion  of  England,  which  fleet,  like  that  of  S8«  was 
beld  invincible;  but  king  Edward  had  equipped  another  as  formidable 
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ft  fleet,  in  oppoution,  whereof  be  was  generalissimo,  and  admiral 
liimseif«    It  was  one  of  the  most  glorious  rictories  that  ever  was 
got  at  sea ;  for  the  chronicles  mention,  that  the  whole  of  the  French 
navy  perished,  and  30000  men  were  wounded,  slain,  and  taken. 
This  great  naval  hattle  was  fought  upon  Midsummer  eve,  and  hea- 
ven appeared  much  for  the  English,  for  they  had  wind  and  sun 
flivoorable  to  them  in  the  fight ;   and«  to  make  it  more  glorious, 
king  Edward  himself  was  wounded  in  die  thigh  with  an  arrow, 
whmof  he  was  quickly  cured.    He  then  goes  in  person  to  France, 
with  8000  common  soldiers,  and  15000  archers,  but  he  raised  most 
of  his  horse  in  France;  he  took  over  with  him  his  son  the  prince  of 
Wales,  then  but  fifteen  years  old,  called  afterwards  tb«  Black  Piince. 
He  enteiis  Normandy  like  a  whirl-wind,  and  carries  all  the  country 
before  him  as  far  as  Poissy,  about  ten  miles  from  Paris;  and,  after 
divers  hot  skirmishes,  a  main  battle  is  appointed;    The  English 
army  encamped  near  a  village  called  Cressy,  where  it  was  divided 
into  three  battalions ;  the  first  was  led  by  the  prince  of  Wales,  the 
second  by  the  earls  of  Arundel  and  Northampton,  and  in  the  third 
was  the  king  himself.     The  field  being  thus  ordered^  the  king 
mounted  upon  a  white  hobby,  and  rode  from  rank  to  rank,  en- 
conraging  every  one  to  the  performance  of  his  duty. 

The  French  army  was  at  least  twice  more  in  number,  consisting 
of  above   sixty-thousand  combatants^  with  the  flower  of  all  the 
French  cavalry,  whereof  the  chief  was  the  duke  of  Alenzon  the 
king's  brother.  There  were  besides  the  dukes  of  Lorrain  and  Luz** 
embnrg,   the  earls  of  Flanders,  and  Artois,  with  other  foreign 
princes.    The  French  king  was  so  fierce  in  confidence  of  vio-> 
iory,  that  he  would  scarce  admit  of  any  pr<svious  time  for  coun* 
seU  The  old  king  of  Bohemia  advised,  that  the  army  should  receive 
some  refreshment,  before  the  fight,  and  that  the  brigade  6f  Genoa, 
whereof  there  were  about  fifteen-thousand  balestiers,  or  cross-bowi« 
should  make  the  first  front,  and  the  cavalry  to  follow  next ;  which 
being  agreed  upon,  the  duke  of  Alenzon  did  stomach,  that  the 
Genoese  should  have  the  honour  of  the  first  rank.    This  bred  such 
a  discontent  that  they  seemed  to  be  inore  in<;ensed  against  their 
leaden,  than  aigainst  the  enemy ;  but,  in  the  interim,  there  fell  sudh 
a  huge  shower  of  rain,  that  wetted  their  bow-strings;  which  they 
bad  not  the  wit  to  cover  all  the  while,  as  the  English  did,  insomuch 
that»  for  the  limbemess  thereof,  when  they  came  «to  engage,  they 
grew  useless.  At  the  ceasing  of  the  shower,  heaven  appeared,  in  the . 
action,  for  the  English ;  for  the  sun  did  shjne  fiill  in  the  faces  of 
the  French,  thereby  dazzling  their  eyes,  but  on  the  b^ck  of  the 
English.    King  Edward  being  got  into  a  wind-mill,  all  the  whiles 
phence  as  from  a  watch-tower  he  might  explore,  and  behold  the 
face  of  the  enemy,  and  discerning  the  disturbance  that  happened, 
because  the  Genoese  were  put  to  change  their  post,  instantly  gave 
4irder  to  charge  that  part,  which  made  the  Genoese  recoil.  Alenzon, 
perceiving  this,  rides  about  in  a  rage,  crying  out '  Sa  sa,  let  us  make 
^ay,  over  the  bellies  of  these  Italians,  for  they  do  but  hinder  us. 
Sfi,  riding  through  them,  he  came  up  to  the  English  wing>  where 
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theprinceof  Wftles  was;  the  fight  grew  foriout,  «nd  A^abtM.  in- 
somuch th«t  thecommanden  about  the  prrnce  tent  op  to  the  kmg, 
tar  a  recruit  of  power;  the  kingf  aiking  the  messenger,  whether  bit 
son  was  wounded  or  slain,  and  being  answered  No,  he  replli^ 
'Then  teM  them  who  sent  you,  (!hat,  as  long  as  my  son  is  altTe^ 
they  send  nomOre  tome,  for  my  will  is,  that  he  win  his  spurs, 
and  have  the  hononr  of  this*  day.   So  the  combatants*  on  both  sides, 
being  wonderfully  eager,  the  French  king  had  liis  horse  killed  under 
him,  and  so  withdrew ;    ^bich  being  known  by  the  English,  it 
added  much  to  theif' courage,  so  that  soon  after,  they  oecame 
masters  of  the  field,  and  being  in  beat  of  blood,  tbey  xnane  i\o  pri- 
soners,  but  put  all  to  the  sword  ;  so  that  the  number  of  the  French 
slain  surmounted  the  whole  army  of  the  English,  for  there  felt 
about  thirty-thousand  of  the  ^nemv,  the  chief  whereof  was  the 
dttke  of  Alenson,  the  dukes  of  Bourbon  and  Lorrain,  the  earl  of 
Flanders,  the  dauphin  de  Viennois  son  to  Imbert,  who  afterwards 

fave  the  province  of  Dauphiny  to  the  French  king,  provided  his 
r&t  son  should  be  callc'd  Dauphin  inperpetnum  ;  and,  as  a  corollary 
tothis  mighty  victory,  the  next  day  sending  scouts  abroad,  there  was 
another  French  army  discovered,  under  the  conduct  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Roan,  whom  the  English  encountered  alt^o,  and  utterly 
defeaial.  There  was  one  passage  very  remarkable  in  this  battle, 
whereof  iiir  Walter  Rawleign  makes  mention :  'That,  a  day  before 
the  engagement,  the  king  sent  ont  captain  David  Gam,  a  Welch- 
man,  to  explore  and  view  the  French  army ;  which  he  did,  with 
no  lesa  danger  than  fidelity,  and  brought  word,  that  there  were,  in 
the  enemy's  army,  men  enough  to  kill,  enough  to  take  prisonem, 
and  enough  to  run  away  ;  which  proved  true,  and  so  the  Wefeh. 
captain  was  knighted  in  the  field/ 

This  mighty  victory  was  seconded,  a  few  years  after,  bv  anoAer 
more  memorable;  ibr  the  Black  prince,  having  now  won  his  spuri> 
tnd  being  tapered  up  to  his  full  growth,  was  sent  to  Gascoigne, 
where,  tl.e  truce  being  expired,  he  orer-runs  all  the  country,  as  far 
asTouiaine.  Thereupon  John,  the  then  French  king,  raised  a  no- 
lent  arn«y,  more  numerous  than  that  at  Cressy,  and  going  to  ntid 
out  ttie  Prince  of  W&les,  he  heard  of  him  about  PWctieni,  having 
not  above  ten-thousand  effective  men,  in  his  whole  army,  and  they 
alao  having  been  tired  with  long  marches,  whereas  the  French  were 
firesh,  and  were  six  times  as  many.  Whereupon  the  prince,  b^ng  ad- 
rised  to  turn,  falls  about  towards  Bourdeaux,  when  he  was  suddenly 
furroonded  by  the  French  army ;  upon  which,  a  battle  being  intend- 
ed, there  came  two  cardinals,  to  mediate  an  accommodation.  But 
the  French  king  would  hearken  to  none,  unless  the  prince,  as  a 
tanquisbed  man,  wonM  render  up  himself,  and  his*  whole  army,  tn 
discretion.  This  was  of  bard  digMion,  to  a  prince  of  such  a  cou- 
rage, therefor^  he  answered :  ^  That;  at  the  mediation  of  the  holy 
fiither,  be  was  willing  to  restore  such  phices,  which  he  had  taken  en 
bonne  gv^rrt,  provided  this  might  be  done  without  preindice  to  his 
honour,  whereof  he  was  accountable  toiheking  his  father,  &c.  l%c 
French  king,  not  heafkenf ng  to  this,  resolved  to  fight ;  thereupdta 
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the  prinbe  «!«>  rttolved^  for  hit  part,  to  part  with  hit  life,  at  as 
high  a  rate  as  he  eould  in  tach  a  straight.  Wherefore,  makings  a 
firtue  of  necessity,  by  a  happy  providence,  he  makes  a  choice  of  an 
advantageous  ground;  for,  nnding  that  the  French  army  consisted 
most  in  cavalrT»  be  intrenched  among  the  adjacent'  vineyards, 
where,  whte  the  French  horse  fufiou^ly  entered,  being  wrapp^ 
and  emaoglcd  amongst  the  vines,  the  £nglish  archers  did  so  ply, 
pelt,  and  gall  tbeoi,  that  being  thereby  disorded,  unranked,  and 
routed,  the  whole  army,  in  a  short  time,  was  totally  defeated. 
But  it  seems,  that  this  battle. was  not  so  fierce  as  that  of  Cressy, 
whefc  no  quarter  was  gWen;  for  in  this  a  great  number  of  prison* 
ers  were  made,  imong  whom  was  king  John  himself,  and  PhHip 
hit  youngest  son,  whom  the  prince  brought  to  England  ;  and,  as 
the  French  historians  themselves  confess,  he  was  so  civil  unto  him 
all  the  while,  that,,  he  knew  not  whether  he  was  in  quality  of  a  free 
king,  or  of  a  captive* 

And  here  a  fair  occasion  is  given  to  discover,  and  vindicate  a 
great  truth,  touching  the  individual  person,  who  firi»t  topk  king 
John;  and  he  was  a  Welch  gentleman,  one  Howel,  of  thelifegnara 
tatbe  prines,  which  guard  osed  to  carry  a  kind  of  battle-ax^s,  or 
partisans*  This  Howel,  It  seems,  being  one  of  them,  in  the  con- 
fused medley,  and  fury  of  the  fi^ht,.  did  fortunately  meet  with  the 
\ao§,  and  seiflBed  upon  him;  but,  suddenly  in  tne  hurly^btirley, 
some  FVeachmen  of  the  prince's  army  rush'd  in,  imd  the  king, 
knowing  one  of  them,  called  to  him,  whose  nan^a  was  Myrol>recnt 
de  Artois,  who  going  on,  with  others,  to  present  the  prisoner  to  the 
prince,  there  was  a  contest  who  took  him  first,  and  ilie  king  was 
desired  to  point  at  him;  so  he  pointed  at  Howel,  and  said,  '  This 
is  the  man  who  took  me/  There  are  authentick  records  Jn  some 
Welch  manuscripts  that  confirm  this;    moreover,  they  have  a 

Sioeral  tradition,  and  some  songs,  which  continue  fi^sh  to  this 
ly,  how  Howel  did  put  a  bridle  in  the  French  king's  mouth,  with 
many,  other  expressions,  touching  this  great  act.  Now,  for  that 
signal  ^Kploit,  the  prince  knighted  him  in  the  field,  atid  he  was ' 
erer  aAer  called^  sir  Howel  y  Foyall,  sir  Howel  with  the  ax ;  he 
bad  the  constable>hip  of  Crykyth  castle  ^ven  him,  with  the  farms 
(ff  Chester  mills*  and'^other  considerable  things  conferred  upon 
him;  which  surely  wooUl  not  have  been,  bnrfor  the  merit  of  some 
high  signal  service.  The  British  records  (besides  tradition  and 
common  report)  that  mentioned  this,  were  to  be  found  in  John 
WynnV library,  an  honourable  knowing  knight,  who  was  a  durious 
coUectorof  annqorties. 

'  These  and  many  other  glorious  exploits  were  done  by  this  king . 
in^Frawee.  who  eea.«ed  not  his  pursuits  till  he  had  got  the  key  of 
It  banging  at  hHi  gh'dle,  to  wit,  the  town  of  Calais,  that,  in  those 
days,  Wci^  lofiked  upon  to  be  impregnable,  which,  he  carried,  after  a 
long  siege  This  king's  reign  is  also  memorable  upon  many  other 
aoeounls;  aafor  the  institution  of  the  noble  Order  of  the  Garter; 
for  removing  the  staple  of  wod,  from  Flanden  into  Ebghtn^;  for 
thafr  giefti  ^hampien  agaifiat  Itome,  the  famous  WieUiff ;  «nd  for 
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bi^  own  numerous  issue,  by  his  heroick  queen  Pbilippa^  being  no 
less  tban  seren  sons,  and  five  daughters.  His  sons  were  these,  £d-> 
ward  the  Black  Prince,  the  hopes  of  England,  and  who  died  before 
his 'father;  William  of  Hatfield,  Lionel  duke  of  Clarence,  John  of 
Gaunt  duke  of  Lancaster,  Edmund  of  Laiiffley,  duke  of  Yoik,  Wil- 
liam of  Windsor,  and  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  duke  of  Glocester.  He 
died  at  Richmond  in  1377,  when  be  had  reigned  fifty  years  and 

odd  months. 

> 

The  cause  of  (he  war,  betwixt  the  English  and  French,  in  Edward 
the  Third^s  time,  was  a  claim  to  the  crown  and  kingdom  of 
France,  in  right  of  his  mother  Isabel,  which  they  would  make 
invalid  by  their  Salick  (or  distaff  law)  to  which  the  greatest 
civilians  do  allow  no  essence  at  all;  and  Da  Haillan,  the  great 
French  historian,  hath  no  better  opinion  of  it,  but  to  be  a  meer 
chimera,  or  imaginary  thing,  but  of  this  more  presently. 

Of  the  Salick  Law. 

'  HERE  I  judge  it  no  way  impertinent  to  be  a  little  mofe  par- 
ticular yet,  touching  the  claim  of  this  king  Edward  to  the  crown 
of  France,  and  what  grounds  the  French  had,  by  rirtue  of  this 
Salick  Law,  for  the  exclusion  of  him,  claiming  from  a  female. 
And,  first,  we  will  briefly  state  his  claim,  as  it  then  stood,  and 
the*  come  to  the  law  itself,  and  it  was  thus :  Philip  the  Fourth, 
simamed  the  Fair,  had  three  sons,  Lewis  the  Contentious,  Philip 
the  Long,  and  Charles  the  Fair  (all  these  succesaively  reigned 
Mftar  him,  and  died  without  issue  inheritable) ;  he  had  likewise  a 
jdstoghter  named  Isabel  (I  purposely  omit  the  other,  being  foreign 
to  the  present  afiair)  married  to  Edward  the  Second,  king  of  Eng- 
land and  sp  was  mother  to  Edward  the  Third.  The  issue  mM 
of  Philip  the  Fair  thus  failing,  I^ilip  son  and  heir  of  Charley, 
earl  of  Valois,  Beaumont,  &c«  (who  was  brother  to  Philip  the 
Fair),  laid  claim  to  the  crown  as  next  heir  male,  against  king  Ed- 
ward, who  made  answer  U>  the  objection  of  the  Salick  Law,  that 
(admitting  it  was  as  they  asserted)  yet  he  was  heir  male,  though 
descended  of  a  daughter ;  and  this,  in  a  publick  assembly  of  the 
atates  of  France;,  first  about  the  protectorship  of  the  womb  (for 
Queen  Joan,  dowager  of  Charles  the  Fair,  was  left  with  child,  and 
delivered  of  a  daughter  named  Blanch,  afterwards  dutcheas  of 
Orleans)  was  had  in  solemn  dispute  by  lawyen  on  both  sides,  and 
applied^  At  lengthy  also  to  the  direct  point  of  inheriting  the 
crown,  and  so  adjudged  against  king  Edward.  What  followed 
heneupon  we  have,  in  some  measure,  traced  in  the  preceding  his* 
tory  of  his  wars,  and  are  more  at  large  recorded  in  Walsin^uuB, 
Froissart,  ;9Bmilius,  and  a  multitude  <^  more  modem  whteis; 
whereby  it  appears,  and  will  in  the  wars  of  this  king's  sucoesson 
in  France,  how  the  denial  of  this  aovereignty  to  him,  by  the 
French,  cost  the  lives  of  many  thousands  of  their  men,  and  in- 
volved  that  country  into  long  sind  miserable  calamities. 

^  But  as  lor  the  lair  itself  whereby  they  pretended  such  an  ex- 
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<  clutiofei  of  bim,  it  may  well  be  said  with  Drayton  in  fait  Polv- 

*  Albion*  that  every  mouth  speaks  of  it,  but  few  understand  the 
'  thing  itselfy.or  so  much  as  the  etymology  of  its  name ;  and  'there* 
'  fore,  to  clear  thi^  point,  as  well  as  we  can,  we  are  necessitated  to 
'  ascend  a  little  higher  than  these  times,  wherein  it  was  made  use 

*  of,  in  pr^udice  to  the  English  claim,  and  to  begin  with  the  ori- 

<  ginid  of  the  Francks,  with  whom  they  affirm  it  was  brought  into 
^  France;    The  Francks  therefore  (according  to  maoy  modem  his- 

*  torians)  came  originally  from  Asia,  into  Germany^  though  others, 

*  and  perhaps  upon  better  grounds,  make  their  original  to  be  in  ^ 

*  Germany  itself;  but  this  is  certain,  that,  upon  the  decline  of  the 
^  Roman  empire,  they  inhabited  Franconia,  a  province  of  Ger- 

*  many,  and  about  the  year  four  hundred  and  thirteen,  or,  accord^ 

<  ing  to  Davila,  one  hundred  and  nineteen,  invaded  France,  undef 

<  Pharamond,  whom  they  chose  to  be  their  king  and  leader  (which 

<  Pharamond  they  make  to  be  son  to  Marcovir,  a  prince  that  go- 

<  vemed  them  in  Franconia).  But,  first,  before  they  began  their  ex- 
'  pedition,  they  held  a  general  assembly,  near  unto  a  river  named 

<  Sala«  and  there,  by  the  advice  of  the  Salii^  their  priests,  or  as 
'others  of  the  Salians,  whotn  they  make  to  be  the  same  with 
'  Francks,  enacted  laws  for  government,  and  amongst  the  rest,  one 
'  for  the  exclusion  of  females,  from  inheriting  the  crown,  which 
1  from  the  aforesaid  appellations  (whether,  one  or  all,  it  matters 

<  not)  came  to  be  denominated  the  Salick  Law.  3ut  Goropius,  that 
'  fetches  all  out  of  Dutch,  and  this  perhaps  more  tolerably  than 
^  many  of  his  other  etymologies  (deriving  the  Salians  name  from 

*  Sal,  which,  in  contraction,  he  makes  16  be  from  Sadel,  inventors 
'  whereof,  says  he,  the  Saltans  were)  interprets  them  to  be  as  much 
'  %9  horsemen,  a  name  fitly  applied  to  the  wartike  and  most  noble 
'  persons  of  any  nation,  as  Equites  in  Latin,  Chevaliers  in  French, 
'  and  Marchogio  Welch,  do  very  well  s^ree  to.  So  that,  upon  the 
'  whole,  the  Salick  Law  is  made  oy  him  to  be  aa  much  as  a  Chivd-' 
'  rous  Law ;  and  Salick  Land>  Quce  nd  equestrii  (frdinii  digmiaiem 
/  ^  Ml  capite  mmmo  Sp  in  cateris  membrU  con$ervandam  fertinebat* 

^  which  very  well  agrees  with  a  sentence,  given  in  the  parliament 

*  at  Bourdeaux,  upon  an  ancient  trill,  devising  all  the  testator's 
'  Salick  lands,  which  was  in  point  of  judgment  interpreted  to  be  .a 

*  fief;  and  who  knows  not,  nut  that  fiefs  were  originaDy  military 

*  gifts.  But,  if  things  be  so,  how  then  comes  Stdick  to  extend  to 

*  the  cpown,  which  is  held  to  be  meerly  without  tenure  ?  Therefore 
'  (saitb  a  la^r  lawyer)  Ego  icio  legem  Salicam  agere  deprrcaio  pa^ 

*  trimtnuo  tumtumf  I  know  ihe  Salick  law,  intends  only  private  pos- 
^  sessions.    Again^  there  are  some  who  pretend  to  give  us  the  names 

*  of  the  compilers  of  this  law  (and  not  this  alone,  but  of  many 
'others,  as  they  say)  viz.  Wisogast,  Bodogast,  Salogast,  and  Win- 
'  dogasC  wise  counsellors,  about  that  Pharamond's  reign.  The  text 
'  pf  it  in  this  pari  is  offered  us  by  Claude  dc  Seissel,  bishop  of  Mar«t 
'  fteilles,J3odio,  and  other  French  writers,  as  if  it^were  as  ancient  as 
'  the  original  of  the  name,  in  these  words :  De  terra  Salica  nulla 

*  porHo  tun^ditatis  mulieri  veniat,  sed  ad  virilem  sexum  tola  terrte 
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M»  pait  of  the  S^Uck  land  caa  deseend  to  the 
'  dAOgbteri  bwl  ail  to  the  malo,  ood  in  oubi^ance^  as  if  referred  to 
'  tbe  person  of  tlif:  kinfc's  beir.femak.  So  much  is  remembered  by 
^  that  groat  Civiltaii  Batdus,  md  divets  ocIkts,  but  rather. iu  « 
'  custom^  than  any  particular  lav,  os  oti  author  of  that  krajgdom 
'.  hath  expresly  written :  Ce  m'  4$t  pomi  une  hft  tcritte,  wun$  nee  aaec 
'  fiffus,  f«e  001M  »'  avanip^int  inveiiier,  nrnit  i' 9V0»9  puine  de  ia  mature 
'  mcme,  qui  le  turns  y  amsi  oprii  ^  duiioe  ctt  intHnet ;  that  is,  this  ia 

*  no  law  written  y  but  leanied  of  nature.     But  why  tbo  same  author 

<  dares  affirm,  that  kiuf^  Edward  yidded  opon  this  point  to  the  French 

<  I^ilip  de  Valois,  I  wonder^  ticeiog  all  stories  and  carriages  of 
'  state,  in  those  limes,  are  so  manifestly  oeposite.  Becanus  under- 
'  takes  a  conjecture  of  the  fint-cittse,  whicb  excluded  Gynsecocracy 

*  among  tbeoi,  guessing  it  to  be  upoo  their  observation  of  tbe  mta* 

<  &rtnoe  in- war,  which  their  neighbours,  the  Bruoteraas  (a  people 
« about  the  now  Orer-issel,  in  the  Netherlafids,  firom  near  whom 

<  he,  as  many  others  first,  derivos  tbe  Fraiicks)  endured  in  the  time 

*  of  Vespasiaa,  under  the  conduct  and  empire  of  one  Velleda,  a  lady 
^  even  of  divine  esteem  amongst  them.  The  learned  Drayton,  who 
^  has  particularly  treated  of  this  subject,  leaves  it  at  last  in  sus- 

*  pence,  and  concludes  thus :' 

But,  howsoever  the  law  be  in  truth,  or  interpretable  (fpr  it  might 
ill  beseem  me  to  otter  deterniioation,  in  a  matter  of  'this  kind)  it  is 
certain,  that,  tu  Ibis  day,  they  have  an  usage  of  ancient  time,  whidi 
commits  to  the  care  of  some  of  <he  greal»st  peers,  ^hat  they,  when 
the  queen  'is  in  child-birth,  be  present,  and  warily  observe,  lest  the  ' 
ladies  privily  should  counterfeit  the  iaherttahle  sex^  by  awppoarog 
some  other  made,  when  the  true  Mrlfa  is  female,  or,  by  any  such 
means,  wiong  their  ancient  cuatam  royal.    *  But,  by  his  favour, 

*  this  is  a  custom  in  England  aa  watt  a»  in  France,  where  the  fe- 

*  males  do  notwithstanding  hoiherit  the  crown,  and  never  any  law 

*  pretended  to  the  contrary.  I  shall  tfiereibre  conclude  upon  the 
'whole  with  this  one  ranwh,  that  notwithMnding the usariy vo- 
'  kmes  that  hate  been  writ  to  justify  king  Edward  and  his  snccca- 
'aors  title  to  Frauoe  (though  it  is  true  the  English  in  that  age  ware  ~ 

*  better  skilled  in  tbe  sword  than  in  ^e  pen)  and  the  great  duat 
'  that  has  been  raised  by  the  French  under  pretence  of  this  Selick 

*  law,  to  impede  hia  way  te  their  crowns  yet  after  all  it  appears 

*  clearly  to  me,  that  the  aforesaid  ducbesa  of  Oiieaos  bad  a  betfter 
'  title  dian  either  king  Bdward  or  Philip  de  Valois,  for  she  was 
'  ^daughter  to  Charles  the  Fair,  the  last  king  of  the  Capntian  line ; 

<  whereas  Edward  was'deioended  only  from  kabolla,  sister  to  this 

<  same  king.  And  as  far  Philip  de  Valois^  his  proiienaions  had  little 
'  of  reality  m  them,  when  It  is  plain  Hugh  Capet  desoe nded  from  a 

*  female  of  the  Carolovinian  line,  yet  succeeded  to  the  crown  of 
'  France;  and  where  was  their  Salidc  law  tlien,  whereof  they  after- 
'  wards  so  much  boaaiedtbat  it  was  bom  with  them,  and  nei^er 
'  wiat,  but  taught  by  aatuie !' 
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SO^  to  £dward  th?  Black  Prtncei  by  Joan  bis  wife,  daagbter  to 
Edmund,  earl  of  EenW  fb^  yoaogest  son  of  king  Edward  tbe 
First/ succee4ed  hi»  ^aadfather  kiii<,(  Edward' the  Thwd,  beinjj^^iii 
eleven  years  oHl,  but  bad  neither  bis  wisdom  nor  good  fortune. 
FroQor  Bqardeavaoi,  bia  birtb-plaee,  where  bis  faibet  kept,  his  resi- 
^nce  as  duke  of  Aquilarn>  be  was  caked  Richard  of  Bourdeaux* 
In  bis  minority  be  was  govecned  by  his  uncles*  the  dukes  of  Lan- 
caster and  Glouceater ;  bis  reign  was  at  first  much  disturbed  witb 
the  Sco^Sy  and  there  were  also  diverse  tvaverses  of  war,  especially 
by  seaj  with  France  i  for  the  French  began  to  improve  in  naviga^ 
tioib  ajnd  did  us  much  miscbiefj  for  tfaey  burnt  a  good  part  of  Rye, 
Hastings,  and  Portsmouth,  advancing  into  the  river  as  far  aa 
Giavesendi  where  they  likewise  took  booties,  and  burnt  almost  all 
the  plaoe.  They  also  tool^  footing  in  the  Islcjof  Wights  but  were 
soon  repelled:  sir  John  Anrndel,  being  sent  with  a  considesabie 
fleet  to  Srctagne,  was  disastcrously  cast  away,'  with  above  1000 
persons  more,  whereof  some  were  of  rank  and  gallantry.  But,  a 
little  afler,  sijc  liugb  Oaverly  and  sir  Thomas  Piercy  being  made 
admiralsy  they  so  scowered  and  secured  the  seas,  and  they  took 
such  a  world  of  prizes,  that  French  winea  we^  sold  in  London  fiir 
a  mark  a  ton;  and  it  is  a  passage  of -some  remark,  how  one  John 
Philpot,  a  citizen  of  London,  manned  out  a  flttt,  at  bis  own 
9barg!e,  took  prizes,  aod  did  many  exploits  against  the-Frenohy 
yet  at  his  return  be  was  questioned  for  setting  forth  men  of  war 
without  a  warrant  from  king  and  council* 

This  reign  is  also  remarkable  for  the  famous  rebellion  of  Wat 
Tyler  and  ^ck  Straw,  foie  the  ezpeditio^is  of  the  duke  of  Lancaater 
to  Spain,  but  especially  for  that  famous,  interview  between,  the 
kings  of  E^ffland  and  France,  between  Calais  and  St.  Omef«|  ma* 
naged  with  all  the.  ceremony^  pomp  and  graadeiir,  that  eonld  be 
imagined^  and  where  a  knot  of  friendship  was  tied«  by  king  Bi- 
chord's  tallying  the  lady  Isabella  to  wife,  the  king  cf  fkunfieT* 
daughter^  he  being  then  a  widower,  «s  having  buried  queen  Anne^ 
the  king  of  Bohemia's  daughtez,  about  two  years  bdbre.  This  king^ 
sfler  much  malc'-ad ministration,  was,  at  length,  deposed^  %ihenr  he 
had.  reigned  twentyiw^  years,  and  about  tbrae  mootilM^  and.w«* 
Boon  after  murdeoed.io  Pom&et  Caslie  in  Yorkabim* 

HENRY  IT.  . 

COMMONLY  called  Henry  of  BolUxi^^brQkc^  the  firat  king  ef 
this  line,  jvas  son  to  3oh^-  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  fourth  son 
of  Edward  the  Third.  He  Came  to  tbe  crown  by  the  power  of  tbn 
sword,'  but  with  the  consent  of  the  peofde,  the  issne  of  LknmI 
duke  of  Clarence,  third  son  to  the  aaid  king  fidwmad,  being  laid, 
aside,  that  had  a  precedent  right  He  was  a  pnnoe  of  singular 
prowess,  but  most  part  of  his  time  was  taken  up  in  suppressing  4f 
rebellions  at  home^  and  in  the  old  trade  otw^mng  witb  Sootla^^; 
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whereat  the  French  |rew  insolent,  fitted  out  divert  fleets*  and  ttt^ 
tempted  the  coasU  of  England,  first  under  the  Count  of  St.  Panl, 
who  landed  at  the  Isle  of  Wight,  with  700O  men,  where  he  burnt 
some  yillai^s,  hut  the  island  grew  quiddy  too  hot  for  him.  Fly* 
mouth  also  ^as  plundered,  and  dirers  houses  humt>  whereupon  the 
Western  men  were  permitted  to  set  out  ships  cdT  war,  wherehj' 
diey  sufficiently  revenged  themselves  of  the  French,  and  at  one 
time  to^  forty  saiU  The  French  take  fboiing  again  In  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  with  1000  men,  but  they  were  repelM,  with  the  slaughter 
of  many  hundreds.  Afterwards  the  admiral  of  Britany.  with,  tJ» 
lord  of  Castile,  and  thirty  sail,  attempt  Dartmouth,  where,  at  a 
fierce  assault,  Du  Castile  was  slain,  with  his  two  brothers. 

The  English,  during  this  reign,  had  occasion  also  to  signalke 
themselves  by  land  in  France,  upon  two  several  occasions ;  for  a 
great  feud  happening  between  the  duke  of  Burgundy  (whom  die 
French  king  and  his  eldest  son  fiivoured)  and  the  duke  oJF  Orleans, 
whose  father  had  been  put  to  death  by  the  procurement  of  the 
former,  it  came  at  last  to  open  wars  between  them.  But  Burgundy, 
finding  his  adversary  bad  powerful  assistance  from  the  kings  of 
Navarre  and  Arragon,  the  dukes  of  Bituria,  Bretagne,  and  oUiert, 
makes  his  application  to  king  Henry  for  aid,  who  at  first  gave  him 
g«6d  counsel,  and  afterwards  sent  him  good  force  under  the  com^ 
mand  of  Thomas  earl  of  Arundel,  the  famous  sir  John  Oldcaatle, 
lord  Cobham,  and  others,  with  which  reinforcement  he  pievniled 
powerfully  against  his  enemy,  insomoch  that,  about  a  year  after, 
Orleans  also  becomes  a  suiter  to  the  same  king  Henry,  for  assist-' 
ance  against  Burgundy;  whiph  the  king  also  granted,  and  dis* 
patched  away,  under  the  command  of  Inoinas  duke  of  Clarence, 
Edward  duke  of  Yoik,  &c.  many  valiant  men  who  landed  in  Nor« 
mandy  where  Orleans  was  to  meet  them,  hut  did  not  at  the  time 
appointed.  However,  thev  prosecuted  their  da^[B,  and  took  many 
strong  places,  and  at  lengut  Orleans  and  Clarence  met,  and  havHig 
settled  their  afl&irs,  the  English  departed  to  their  winter  quarteia 
in  Aquitain«  Henry,  like  a  wise  prince,  designed  to  make  use  of 
these  dissensions  in  France,  and  expressed  as  much  to  the  aich- 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  sayinff, '  Behold  now  is  the  acceptable  time, 
let  us  go  into  France,  and  wm,  with  small  ad<^  that  which  is  our 
i^ght;'  hue,  being  then  labouring  under,  a  great  sickness,  he  was 
by  his  lords,  with  great  difficulty,  persuaded  to  the  contitty ;  and 
thus  ended  his  wars  in  France,  he  himself  dying  soon  after  this 
last  expedition  under  Clarence,  to  wit,  on  the  20th  of  March,  anno 
U12,  aged  46,  when  he  had  reigned  thirteen  years,  and  about  six 
months,  and  was  buried  at  Canteihury  by  his  fint  wife  the  la^ 
Mary,  daughter  to  Bohun  earl  of  Essex.  He  had  issue  four  sons, 
Henry,  that  succeeded  him,  Thomas  duke  of  Clarence,  John  duke 
of  Bedford,  and  Humphrey  duke  of  Gloucester,  of  whom  it  was 
said  they  could  not  he  distinguished  for  their  excellency,  save  that 
Henry  was  the  eldest  fle  had  also  two  daugfatto,  Kanch  duchess 
of  Savaria,  and  Philippa  queen  of  Denmark. 
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Iht  cttsii  ^  Miia  wtt*  trct«  iMt  telg^>iwemttoB,  and  tlife  iIk 
Fmidi  ctiiil«d  lb*  Seott  ag*inil  Ed^lAnd,  and  had  tflso  mmt 
1M90  aken  •»  0«mi  OI«odoirtr,  a  BritMi  prince,  wbo  ivfla  op  ii* 
anm  agaifnt  fli«  fefn;»  but,  a  fte#  Am  after  they  landed  at  MA* 
IM-HaVM,  llMiy  rM»  <g«iti  back  U  iMr  Aips^ 

HENRY  V. 

COMMONLY  cdled  Henry  of  MoDfltfoaih,  the  ddett  son  oC 
Henrjr  iV.  prared  a  g^rait  pfineev  was  a  asirmr  of  magDantanty, 
ftii4itaada  t»  tMa  day  ohe  of  the  greateit  ornaments  of  our  EngKtk 
cbvwMBles.    He  no  sooiMf  ndunted  the  tbroney  but  be  had  his  eyNf 
presently  upa»  Fraoce,  for  reoeifering  hh  royal  rigln.  to  that  crown  } 
im  ^ndet  irbei^aaio  he  altered  iai  bfs  anns  tbe  bearing  of  semy  de« 
hataa^  and  i|Mar»a><J  tbe  three  Ml  floarer^^iueee  as  France  did 
bea#  tbeor^   Thceevpon  he  sent  the  dulDe  of  Eteter  in  a  magniiceut 
amrtmaiy,  attended  wkh  500  hetse  to  Parts^  todeoMRid  the  erown, 
and  recerrlnif  no  sati«faetory  answer,  bnt  rstber  a  jeer,  tbe  Danphiii 
sending  king  Henry  a  swAAl!  of  lacbet  cefnt-balls^  to  employ  Mi 
time ;  be  re|Hied,  That,  for  every  one  of  those  balls,  he  had  so  many 
ftsty  bntteta  to  bandy  at  the  pfoudesc  tenners  of  France^  as  he 
should  quickly  find;  and  so  he  pfesently  gilt  over,  and  encountered 
the  French  army  at  Agenoouri,  the  French  king  himself  being  at 
the  head  of  it,  which  he  utterly  overthrew,  and  took  more  prisoners 
IllSfa  lie  had  eoaMilon  soMierv.    The  battle  was  fought  ttpcei  a  Sim- 
day  WMrning  about  the  tHne  of  bigf^  tnass :  for  bavmg  sei^t  nocieij  to  ^ 
Ei^gluid  befim,  Aat  iMtMrdbMfy  prayers  AooM  be  mado  in  all 
cbiiiviM  abeac  ten  o^eloek  in  tbe  tnevnriing,  be  stood  npoii  the  de- 
ihisif«  part  all  tbe  wfMlie  (HI  ibeh  f  btft  Iben,  mfaking  a  moving 
ONitkkv  to  bli  wbole  army,  and,  amoMg  olfaer  strains,  teRbig  cbem 
bair  aH  Bngkod  was  praybtg  Isr  Ibeapv  at  that  very  hodr,  bo  ob- 
aiiiieA  a  most  gtorieus  mid  cofupMt  ftetofy.    BeiTides  that  great 
ietoT  piety,  awMber of  potiey  was  used;  fbrtfaekhi^,  fop^refot 
iie  fttf  ef  the  French  catalry,  appoint<ed  Avem  stakes,  sttN^ded 
wNb  HWt  atboti^ends,  of  slmtit  ila  ftct  loifg,  to  be  pttebed  behind 
Ptt  aMheil,  Mi  ofdcted  that  pft>tteet8  sbonM  attend  to  t^ixkoft 
Ihewi,  «a  iiey  rfMitM  be  diaected,  which  imentfoh  eendcseed  mti<5b 
to  tife  good  soceem  of  rtie  aetioH.    The  kbig  htinseff  ebarged  the 
dnbe  of  Afenaon,  who,  being  beaten  off  his  bone,  was  skiin.    Thetir 
was  abo  a  gieat  slaoghter  m  A  kind  of  Frendi  prisoners,  becanse 
i^  nunbef  was  so  gnat,  that  nbthing*  eoitfid  ^  asstrrance  of 
Mftty,  b«t  by  ibdting  them  away. 

At  iengftb,  softer  matiy  wtonderful  feats  and  snecesses  j^erfenhed, 
twpatkM)  by  himself  and*  noble  brotbeft  tbe  dukes  or  Clarenee, 
Bedford,  atid  Gkmeester,  be  was,  upon  articles  agreed  between  Mitt 
and  Cbariea  TL  tben  king  of  France,  made  i«j;ent  of  that  Kng^dfoiDtf, 
and  procbneaed  both  tfaefe  and  hi  Engliina  heir  apparent  to  tfie 
fipeneb  eiwwn,  jmd  d*di  tbefeopoiy,  take  Katheritie,  the  said  kia^t 
dangbter  to  i^ ;  bnt  tbe  Usapbin  (aftertrttrds  Charles  Tlf.)  wh<f 
judged  bhnself  much  aggrieved  hereby,  made  a  strong  party  hf  tbtf 
UngdoiD,  aodwHba  great  amy  laid  «iege  «p  the  town  of  Cosniey, 
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wbicb  king  Henry  irM  to  concerned  tl»  .ihti  he  rttolved  to  g^  i« 
person  to  tbc  raiting  of  it.  But  he  ww  so  eager  and  o?cT4»s\y  in 
his  march  that  be  could  reach  no  further  Omd  SenUs  (trusting  to 
.his  brother  the  duke  of  Bedford's  care  in  the  prosecuting  of  that 
design,  who  relieved  the  town»  and  obliged  the.  Dauphin  to  rct«at), 
and  there  his  fever  so  increased  upon  him,  that  he  made  his  last 
will,  and  appointed  his  jewels  to  be  sold  for  the  payment  of  hi» 
debts,  and  ordained  his  brother,  the  duke  of  Bedford,  to  be  regent 
of  France  and  Normandy,  and  so  died  at  Vincennes,  leaving  no 
issue  but  a  young  son,  whose  education  he  left  to  the  cardinal  of 
Winchester,  and  the  government  of  England,  during  his  minority, 
to  Humphry,  duke  of  Gloucester,,  beinff  the  year  of.oMr  Ixrd,  1422, 
aged  thirty-eight,  and  having  reigned  nine  years  and  odd  nwmtlia. 
He  had.  the  mortification  to  have  his  brother  Clarence  slain  with 
many  fine  soldiers,  al  the  siege  of  Bauge  in  Anjoa,  before  he  died, 
but  was  otherwise  in  all  attempts  successful,  and  is  renowned  upon 
all  acconqts,  but  in  nothing  so  much  as  in  bis  piety  to  God,  to 
whom  he  gave  all  the  glory  of  his  victories. 

The  ground  of  this  war  was  the  former  claim  to  the  crown  and 

kipgdom  of  France* 

HENRY  VI. 

COMMONLY  called  Henry  of  Windsor,  proved .  a  religious 
prince,  but  weak  and  unfortunate ;  he  b^;an  his  reign  when  be 
was  eight  yeaife  old,  and  was  crowned  king  of  Frapce  at  I^aris,  anno 
USl  y  to  whom  the  nobles,  provost,  and  chief  burgesses  sware  feal- 
ty ;  but  lost  it,  five  yean  after,  to  Charles  the  Seventh,  and  the  loss 
of  that  drew  on  the  loss  of  the  whole,  but  it  was  not  without  much 
struggling.    The  beginning  of  his  reigu,   which  all  personi  feared 
.wooid  have  been  the  worst,  proved  quite  contrary,  and  w^  the 
most  piospeftms ;  which  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  wisdom,,  car^  and 
resolution,  of  thaM  brave  men  that  his  father  appointed  toward 
him  and  his  dominions.    Things  prospered  jn  France,  whikt  the 
heroick  Bedford  lived,  who  won  many  towns  and  forts,  and  proved 
victor  in  several  encounters  and  battles,  especially  that  great  battle 
of  Verneuil,  where  (as  a  French  author  confesseth)  BedSbrd,  Salis- 
bury, and  Suffi>lk  did  mighty  exploits,  and  defeated  the  whole 
French  power ;  about  which  time,  Bedford,  as  regent,  was  obeyed 
in  all  piafces  through  Vimen,  Poictiers,  and  Picardy;  and  from 
Paris  to  Rheims,  Chalons,  and  Troyes,  up  to  the  river  of  Loyre; 
but  when  this  brave  prince  died,  which  was  about  the  fourteenth 
year  of  Henry's  reign,  and  that. the  duke  of  York  was  made  re> 
gent,  things  went  very  much  to  wrack  in  FraE\ce«    Guienne  was 
the  hist  province  in  France  that  held  out  for  the  English,  where  we 
lost  that  brave  Captain,  Johu,  lord  Talbot,  the  first  earl  of  Shrews* 
bury  of  that  family,  and  ancestor  to  the  now  illustrious  duke  ot 
Shrewsbury,  and  called  by  the  French  historians,  the  glory  of  the 
English  nation,  as«  we  had  done  some  years  before,  at  the  siege  of 

Orleans,  the  valiant  earl  of  Salisbury;  a  siege  which ^rstxaised 
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tbe  fafne  of  the  French  Amazon,  Joan^  the  shepeidew,  commonly 
called  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  whose  wonderful  courage  and  succew 
proved  very  fatal  to  the  English  (though  she  was  afUrwards  burpt 
at  Roan  for  a  witch),  and  which  did  not  a  little  contribute  to  hasten 
our  expulsion  ont  of  that  kingdom ;  all  places  at  length  being  re- 
duced; except  Calais,  and  the  Norman  isles  of  Guernsey,  Jeraeyt 
&c.  And  thus  was  the  old  prophecy  made  good,  .'That  Henry  df 
Monmouth  should  win  all,  and  Henry  of  Windsor  should  lose  all  ;* 
which  was  verified  to  some  purpose  in  this  king,  for,  to  the  former 
losses,  was  added  that  of  the*  crown  of  England,  he  being  deposed, 
a^er  he  hkd  reigned  tbirty-nine  years ;  but  lived  eleven  years  after, 
and  was  murdered  by  Crookback  Richard,  in  the  Tower  of  London. 
He  was  a  king  pious  in  an  intense  degree,  which  made  Henry  the 
Seventh  send  to  the  Pope,  to  have  Henry  the  Sixth  canonised  for  a 
saint ;  but  answer  was  given^  that  he  would  canonise  him  for  an 
innocent,  but  not  foF  a  saint. 

The  cause  of  this  war,  in  this  king's  time,  waa  the  revoU  of  the 
French  from  their  obedience  to  their  true  king. 

EDWARD  IV. 

ELDEST  son  of  Richard,  duke  of  York,  and  first  of  this  line, 
came  to  the  crown  by  rieht  of  descent,  from  kinir  Edward  the 
Third;  for  Anne,  bis  grandmother,  was  daughter  of  Rcg^r  Mor- 
timer, son  of  Edmund  Mortimer,  earl  of  March,  and  Philip  his 
wife,  sole  daughter  of  Lionetl.  duke  of  Clarence,  third  son  of  Ed- 
ward the  Third,  dnd  elder  brother  of  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of 
Lancaster;  so  thi^t  it  is  plain,  in  cdurse  of  succession,  he  had  a 
precedent  right  to  the  house  of  Lancaster,  pe  was  fain  to  main- 
tain his  right,  as  he  had  got  it^  by  the  Sword ;  for,  to  get  it,  no 
leas  than  six  battles  bad  been  fought  by  his  father  and  himself,  and 
tix  more,  to  secure  it,  were  fought  in  his  reign;  but,  when  his 
affairs  beean  to  receive  any  setUeroent,  be  revolves  upon  his  old 
right  to  the  kingdom  of  France;  wherefore,  upon  the  request  of 
the  duke  of  Burgundy,  his  brotber-in-law,  who  was  already  ac- 
tually in  war  with  the  French  king,  he  enters  into  an  alliance  with 
bim,  for  to  carry  it  on  with  united  forces;  and  was  the  more  easily 
induced  hereunto^  because  of.  the  assistance  France  had  lately 
given  the  earl  of  Warwick,  queen  Mai^ret,  her  son,  prince  Ed- 
ward, and  their  .accomplices,  against  him.  King  Edward  makes 
very  great  preparations  for  thb  expedition,  and  having  got  all 
thingft  in  readiness,  rendezvouses  at  Dover,  and  so,  from  thence, 
sails  in  a  fleet,  consisting  of  five  hundred  sail,  of  all  burthens 
(whereof,  the  duke  of  Burgundy  furnished  many)  and  lands  at 
Calais,  with  a  greater  force  tban  ever^  at  any  one  time,  came  into 
France;  for  he, had  with  him  one  thousand  five  hundred  gen  d^ 
arms,  being  all  nobles  and  gentlemen;  fifteen  thousand  archers  on 
horseback,  eight  thousand  common,  soldiers,  with  three  thousand 
pioneers  (three  thousand  Englibh  being  at  the  lame  time  appointed 
to  iaud  in  Bretagn^  for  to  make  a  diversion  on  that  side.) 
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But,  htMt  king  Edward  enlMvlMd,  he^  sentv  an  httrtUi  tnm 
Jkf9tT,  to  the  kiii|?  of  France,  with  n  fetter  of  dc6aiico,  wriUen  iti 
BOch  language,  that,  nvj  author  ia  peraiiadMl,  eoukt^neter  foe  of  an 
Bngtiabman'^  pennmg  (so  little  eateem  bMl  the  Engliib  nationj  at 
that  time,  for  their  learning,  in  the  world) ;  the  contonta  of  the 
letter  were,  that  the  king  thould  yiekl  unto  hiiA  the  kingdooi  of 
France,  that  so  he  might  restore  the  dergy  and  ntibiliqr  to  thetf 
antient  liberty,  and  eaae  them  of  thoae  great  oppreMfona  they 
laboured  under,  &c.  which,  if  he  refused  to  do,  he  eoncKided  M\  M 
menaces,  according  to  the  usual  form  hi  that  kind.  The  Fi«nch 
king  read  the  letter  softly  to  himself,  and  then  withdrawing  to  an-* 
other  room,  sent  ibr  the  herald  to  come  before  bim,  and  told  bim> 
he,  was  not  ignorant  of  the  confederacy  between  the  Ung,  bis  itias- 
ter,  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy ;  and  h&m  that  the  constable  of 
franco  had  intelligence  also  with  the  king  of  Engfand,  tho  king 
,  having  married  his  niece ;  but,  adds  he,  he  will  deceive  tbe  king> 
your  master,  as  be  has  done  me  ;  and  as  for  Burgundy,  it  is  ma- 
niibst,  he  fba%  prevaricates,  ibr  he  is  already  retired  from  before 
Nunz;  and  at  last  concludes  with  a  present  of  three  hundred 
crowns  to  the  herald,  and  a  promiao  of  one  thousand  more,  if  s 
peace  were  concluded ,  and  got  bim  to  engage  to  further  it  with 
all  his  midit.  King  Bdward  had  no  sooner,  landed  at  Calaia,  but 
the  duke  ofBurgundv  retires  from  before  Nunz,  and,  with  a  aniall 
retinue,  rides  to  tbe  king  at  Calais,  leaving  bis  aimy,  in  the  moaa 
time,  to  plunder  tbe  cotintry  of  Lorrftin  and  Barr.  From  Calais 
they  hath  departed^  and  parsing  ttroiigb  BoHoign,  marched  to 
Peronne,  where  the  Engllsn  were  but  coldly  entertained  by  tlie 
duke,  for  he  would  suffer  but  very  few  of  them  to  come  within  the 

fate^,  so  t^slt  they  were  obliged  to  take  up  their  quarters  in  the 
elds.  There  it  was  the  duke  received  a  message  from  the  con* 
stable  of  Prance,  whereby  he  excused  hfmseff  for  not  dehvermg  o^ 
St.  Quintin:  all^dging,  that  if  he  had  done  it,  he  could  binre  done 
him  no  fbrther  service  ia  the  kingdom  of  France  J  but  added,  that, 
seeing  the  king  of  England  was  eome  o«er  in  person,  he  would,  for 
the  Aiture,  do  whatever  the  duke  should  command  him ;  and  gave 
him  his  faith  in  writing,  he  would  serve  him,  and  his  confederates, 
to  the  utmost  of  his  pbwer,  against  aD  opponents  whatsoever-  The 
duke  deliven  the  constable's  Tettcfr  to  tbe  king,  adding,  soi^e  thtnffs 
thereto  of  his  own  head;  as  that  tbe  constable  woidd  certtinff 
deliver  op  St.  Quintin,  and  all  other  places  in  bis  power,  as  soon  as 
ever  he  came  before  them  ;l  which  the  king,  witting  to  heb'evr. 
marches^  together  with  tbe  duke,  forthwith,  m>m  IVroune,  towards 
St.  Quintiu;  tbe  English,  expecttng^to  he  received  with  ringing  ef 
b^lts,  approached  the  town  In  a  careless  manner;  but  had  a  quiti 
contrail^  edtertainmeat)  for  ttiey,  ftonf  the  towti^  fonbd  their  eatYMH 
upon  them,  and,  withal,  made  a  saHy  both  with  horse  an'ft^t, 
Woerein  some  English  wei^  «bin,  and  others  taken  nrbonei^' 

This  double  dealings  both  of  the  conntabfe  and  dukci  made  the 
king  the  more  readily  hearken  to  the  overtures  of  peace  tijkat'tht 
French  kteg  oflhed  him.  Wherefore,  In  a  Tilh^naar  Amient,  com* 
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mLaiiotiers  for  bQih  kingt  met;  wterM^-  ibr  PraB«t«  itttm  tb*  lUt* 
tard  of  Bourbon,  aUmiral,  tlitlofd  St  Pfettr»  wmi  bitbopof  Eocumi; 
and  for  Eii^la«d,  tbc  lord  Howards  one  Gbakngor^  ond  dookor  M«^ 
ton ;  wbere  it  wm  ogrcod,  the  FreQchrkiHg  ikMUftd  pay  tbt  king  of 
England^  prcBently,  before  his  dopartoic  out  of  Franco^  Mvepty^wd 
tbouBoad  erownii  lowank  the  ex|»cMe  of  the  Eo^idi  mnoff  tad 
fiftf  tboutand  croorut  a  year  for  ever;  and  tint  the  DaMphio  rilPiiM 
many  king  Edwardfi  eldest  daughter^  aod  have  tho  doahy  ef 
Guienne  for  her  maintenance*.  Bat,  at  the  king's  retam^  thie 
English  barons  held  it  to  be  an  Inglorious  peace,  though  it  was  said 
to  be  made  b  v  the  Holy  Obost,  for  a  do^o  iMM  seen  to  be  often  on 
king  Edward's  te»t,  dorfng  the  treaty.  But  tile' last  artielewas 
never  performed,  for  the  Danphin  wotf  aAerwaaia  married  to  Mar^ 
garet,  daughter  to  Maximilkm,  archduke  of  Austria,  so  maab  14 
the  disappointment'  and  sorrow  of  king  Edwardi  tlM  he  fell  slek 
upon  it  (as  Comines  says)  and  departed  Hhs  Ufo  at  Westminster^ 
the  ninth  of  April,  at  the  age  of  forcy-one,  when  he  hid  rtignad 
twenty^wo  years,  and  aboot  one  month,  anno  1489,  and  was  bwried 
at  Windsor,  where  before  he  had  provided  bin  a  rsslhig  |dioe« 
This  king  had  three  concubines,  wiMreof  Ame  flioar  ir»  one^  df 
whom,  he  woeld  say,  one  was  the  merriest,  another  the  wilftiMi 
and  thd  third  the  holiest  hartot  in  his  reahn. 

The  ckuse  of  this  war  was  a  defoetion  ef  the  Renefr  from  tMt 
loyalty  to  England,  in  cotijunetion  with  the  assistances  thet  gftttt 
queen  Margaret,  and  the  earl  ef  Warwkk,  against  khig-EdMfd. 

EDWARD  V. 

ELDEST  son  of  king  Edward  the  Fottrtb,  was  not  above  twelve 
years  of  age  when  his  fktber  died.  During  this  king's  short  reign 
(if  it  may  be  called  so)  there  was  neither,  nor  weH*  could  be,  any 
war,  or  act  of  hostility,  that  we  read,  between  Ei^gtandand  France: 
for  it  was  but  three  months  that  he  reigned  t  for  Bicbard,  duke  6r 
Gloucester,  his  uncte>  knowing  how  easy  a  step  tt  was  fh>iti  (h^ 
place  of  protector,  and  first  pritice  of  tfie  Mood,  to  the  ci'own, 
tamed  every  stone  to  get  the  protectorship  from  the  lord  Rivers, 
the  king's  uncle,  by  the  mother's  side ;  and  having  coml^assed  it» 
his  next  business  was  to  get  prince  Richard,  the  Ring's  brotheri 
into  his  clutches,  al6o;  whom  the  Queen*mother  was  fain  to  part 
with,  in  great  atHiction  and  struggling  of  tiature,  for  she  deHvered 
him  up,  as  it  were,  for  ejtecution ;  and  the  protector,  who  was 
resolved  to  make  both  him  and  the  king  a  victim  to  his  ambition, 
lodiLS  apon  the  two  young  princes,  fi-om  that  very  time,  as  two  birds 
in  a  cage,  that  should  not  be  long-lived ;  hut,  to  blind  the  people, 
he  gave  orders  for  the  king's  Mroaation*  whilst  be  secretly  contrived 
with  the  duke  of  Buckingham  (his  great  coaAntor  in  his  cnrsed 
deigns)  to  fix  the  crown  updn  his  own  head.  BuckingbMBy  witb 
Ms  axtiftcei,  forced,  in  a  manner^  the  city  to  a  compliaiiccv  wfaich^ 

*  <«•  Ikelneti  fattMM;  (he  ctt  frMMk  wmy  ^  naa*(la(  tnadcfc  la  TsL  Vr< 
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noUhs  'ookni,  wm  «C  last  forced  to  proclaim  Kichard,  king  of  Eng- 
laody  the  didce  pretending,  that  all  the  late  king's  issue  were  bas- 
tards, and  the  protector  <m\y,  true  heir  to  the  crown;  who,  when 
ft' was  oficred  unto  him,  by  the  duke,  in  the  name  of  the  city,  re- 
fused it»  with  a  counterfeit  angry  countenance ;  but  when  his  pri- 
vado,  making  himself  the  mouth  of  the  assembly,  said,  that,  if 
his  grace  wcwidd  not  accept  of  the  crown,  they  would  find  one  that 
should ;  then  he  was  pleased  to  take  it  upon  him  as  his  right. 

RICHARD  m. 

WAS  yiwngeat  brother  to  Edward  the  Fourth,  of  whom  it  was 
said  he  was  born. with  teeth  in  his  head,,  and  hair  on  his  shoulders. 
At  his  first  coming  to  the  crown,  he  todc  his  seat  in  the  court  of 
King's  Bench,  where,  like  a  gracious  prince,  he  pronounced  par- 
don of  ftU  oSences  coaunitted  against  him,  to  insinuate  thereby  to 
the  people  what  a  blessed  reign  this  was  like  to  be ;  but  he  spared 
not  the  two  young  princes  then  hn  the  To)i  er,  but  they  were,  by 
his  order,  stifled  in  their  beds.    This  rejgn  was  so  troublesome  at 
borne,  that  Richard,  though  a  warlike  prince  .in  himself,  had  not 
leisure  to  mind  his  affairs  abroad ;  for  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 
the  great  instrument  of  all  his  villainies,  whether  through  the 
horror  of  the  said  murder,  or  some  other  resentment,  dio,  most 
certainly,   from  that  time,  project  his  ruin,  who  had  been  the 
chief  instrument  of  his  elevation.    There  was  then  at  the  court  of 
the  duke  of  Bretagne,  in  France,  Henry,  earl  of  Richmond,  the 
itext  heir  to.  the  house  of  Lancaster,  whose  advancement  to  the 
crown,  Buckingham  and  others  resolved  upon,  with  proviso  that 
Henry  should  consent  to  marry  the  lady  Elisabeth,  eldest  daughter 
to  Edward  the  Fourth,  whereby  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster 
^should  be  united  into  one;  but,  before  the  plot  took  effect,  the 
duke  was  taken,  and  lost  hb  head  without  any  form  of  tryal,  of 
any  regard  had  to  his  former  service.    Richmond  lands  at  Milford- 
Haven,  in  Wales,  but  with  two  hundred  men^  from  whence  ad- 
vancing forwards,  by  daily  reinforcements,  he  made  up  a  body  of 
five  thousand  men,  with  whom  he  encountered  king  Richard  at 
Boswoirth,  in  Leicestershire,  being  August  12,  1485.    The  fight 
was  very  sharp,  but  successfiil  to  Henry,  who  carried  the  day,  and 
with  it  the  crown  of  England,  for  there  Richard  was  slain,  afiier  he 
had  acted  the  part  of  a  g^reat  captain  and  most  valiant  soldier,  and 
90  ended  his  bloody  and  short  reign,  which  was  but  two  years,  two 
months,  and  odd  days;  but,  however,  to  his  praise  it  must  be 
said,  that,  during  his  reign,  he  procured  many  good  laws  for  the 
ease  of  his  people,  and  omitted  nothing  that  might  tend  to  the 
honour  of  the  English  nation. 

HENRY  VH. 

BORN  in  Pembroke  Castle  in  Wales,  succeeded  next  to  Richard, 
upon  Bosworth  battle,  and  assumed  the  crown  as  heir  of  the  house 
*^n«»«ter,  by  his  mother's  tide,  Margaret,  countess  of  Rich- 
mond, then  alive,  and  lived  maliy  years  after,  daughter  and  heir 
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#r  Mill' de  Bto8«fort,  duk<  of' Sooifriety  ion  of  Johfi,  eari  of  So- 

ttenet;  iavi^f  John  of  Gatint^  dukeof  Lancaster,,  by  JantrSwin-* 

fordi  bttt  born  ^efbre  vcdlock,  though  afterwards  legitimated  by 

Mt  of  parhament,  ye\  with  a  proviso,  of  not  being  capable  to 

iabvrit  the  crowt).    His  father  was  Edmund  Tewdor,  son  of  Owen 

Tewdor/  deactndedj   as  it  was  said,  from  Cadwallader,  the  last 

BrilKsh  king";  t^o  that  here  was  but  a  very  slender  title,  insomuch 

that  Henry,  aecording  to  a  foktner  compact,  was  necesskated,  for 

the'Miiefrgtbeniiig  of  it,  to  take  Elisabeth,  eldest  daughter  to  Ed^ 

VMrd  tAK^'Fourtb  to  wife,  and  heir  to  the  hou^e  of  York/  towhoni 

h»  pfored  Yio  .vervJIiduigent  husband^  tbov^eb  she  wanted  no  at- 

traeiiJie'aee^dip^anm^nts.''  ButhUaversion  to  the  bouse  of  Yoiir 

wwa  8»  prodomioant/tbat  irfomid' place,  not  only  in  '\m  wars  and 

opundly  bol^  in  bis  chamber  and  bed.     Bat  bis  assuming  of  the 

firowvftrst  in  l^is  own 'name;  aiid.  afterwards 'never  making  uve  of 

bera,  cither  in  bi«<icoinsy  proclamations,  or  any  administrations, 

span  htm  out  aMnread  of  many  seditions  and  troubles  at  home,  and 

atiigbt,  perhaps,  divert' hiaa  from*  great  undertakings  abroad,  for  b^ 

vaa  a  prince' that  wahted  neither' wisdom  nor  courage ;  boweirer,  it 

was  in  bis  time  thai  the  dutehy  of  Bretagne  was  annexed' to  the 

eg^wn  of  France,  which'it  was  in  his  power  to  haVe  prerented.  And^' 

indeed,  herein  he  seemed  to  be  outwitted  by  Charles,  the  PreneM 

king,  who,  by  his  artificen,  engaged  king  Henry  to  be  a  mediator 

between  him  and  the  duke  of  Bretagne,  while  be^  with  hrs  forces, 

beaiegee  .Nantz,  and'roats  the  dukeS  whole  army.     It  is  true,  the 

lord  Woodfilke,  the  queen's  ancle,  secretly  stole  over  into  Bretagne; 

with  a  small  band  of  men,  from  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  which  action 

exposed  the  English  aaabaaaadors,  who  then  mediated  a  peace,  to 

no^amall  danger ;  but  the  reii^brcement  was  so  inconsiderable,  aa 

to  do  the  Bntons  no  great  service.    But  the  battle  of  St.  Alban, 

albrementioned,  wherein  the  Briton»  were  overthrown  with  the  loea 

of-  BIS  thousand  of  their  men,  and  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who  sided 

with  theaa,  with  the  prince  of  Orange,  taken  prisoners,  alarmed 

kiog  Henry  in  each  aort»  tha^  he  forthwith  dispatched  tuccoura 

into  Bretagne^ 'Under  the. command  iof  Robert,  lord  Brrj^ke,  to  the 

narnber  of  eight  thousand  choice  men,  who  quickly  joined  the  re* 

msmder  of  the  Britons  forces,  and  marched  towaras* the  enemy; 

who,  thougb  flashed  with  their  late  victory,  well  knowing  the  £ng« 

liah  ooarage^  kept  themselves  within  their  trenches,  and  dediaied 

battle,  but,  in  the  mean  time,  took  all  advantages  upon  our  men 

with  their  light  horse,  thougb  they  =  commonly  came  off  with  losa, 

especially,  by  meant  oC  the  English  archers.     But,  while  theae 

tbinga  were  thus  transacting,  Francis,  duke  of  Bretagne,  dies; 

libeaeypou  the  principal  persons  of  ihat  dutdiv>  part%  bought, 

and  partly  tbrougi^  faetion,  put  all  things  into  such  cocifosion,  that 

the  £ngliab,>  6nding  no  bead  nor  body  to  join  forces  with,  and 

beiBg  jeatons  of  their  faieiids,  as  well  as  io  <)anger  of  their  ^neaides, 

npoQ<  the  appcoach  of  wintertietnm^  home  five-  months  after 

their  landing. 

At  tliia.time^  archduke  Maximilian^aaa  to  the  ensperor  Frederi 
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WM  proforvor  of  Fteirftrs,  4fid  in  tHti^  (if  vwmgl  wkhr  itei^ 
hmnt^  of  BifUime,  when  thtre  bapf^ned  a  feb«:ili<» .  •!  Smgv* 
whieb  w«0  ctrriad  09  by  tii«  lor^  Bavenstfto,  wbA  /ifilMl  wmo 
Ypi«s  Hud  Sl«ke«»  and  i«nt  ii>  tb<  lord  Corde ,  Froonh  «iwrli#r  «f 
Picurdy,  iaf^maijui  in  bi»(^ry  for  tl»t  9iyi»g  *  He  couU  be  «on|«ff%  to 
lie  in  bell  ieven  years  «o  he  nniebt  win  C«laii  fi-Qm  tbft  ^n^ieb/ 
Ibr  Hid.  who*  beinflr  beibre  provided*  ismiedftiely  besurges  Utr 
aiud^.  Whereat  tbe  king  of  tngbnd,  being  dw|»1e%i«a>  ffeadi 
fMbvitb  tbe. lord  Morley  witb  « tboutaod  men  to  tbe  governor  af 
CnlniAi  and  with  an  addition  of  e  tbou^and  more  firom  tbenoe  hmi 
order^  W  vmier  pretenee  of  «ocnnng  tbe  Engliib  pile  tbnol  thaA 
4tf  /  to  put  tbeouclfes  into  Dtxtnui^i  wbiob»  in  eoi\)UM(ioa  vMi 
tone  Germnna.  they  eflected  undiecoveredL  and  ao.  m\A  Om  i(a» 
neon^  attaekrd  tbe  enevay's  eavp  with  that  resolution  and  b»var^ 
<bal,  Biter  a  blo^y  and  oh»tinate  fight*  they  beat  Iham  aiit  «f  il 
Wiib  tbe  loaa  of  about  eight  thousand  men;  but*  eo  tbe  EogHaii 

Srty  not  above  an  hundred  men,  and  among  them  the  lord  Moricy- 
\e  eaonon  and  baggage  fell  alao  into  their  baoda.  with  which  tbif 
vaarebed  to  Newport,  from  wbenee  the  lord  D«ubigny  returned  l# 
bia  government  of  Calait»  leaving  the  wounded,  and  »ome  othar 
ToluAteera*  tbeic.  Cordea,  having  intelligence  heraof,  dtparta  ion 
m«diatrly  inm  Yprem  with  a  neat  'force,  and  attaoka  Newpma* 
and  had  earried  the  principal  fort  of  tbe  town,  whc«  fevtimateiy 
tbete  arritad  i*  the  haven  a  reinfureemenbof  Engliah  archaiap  11^ 
boat  him  out  of  it  again,  whereat  be  became  ao  diaciHmgad,  that 
ba  vaimd  tbe  aiege,  whidi  accidenta  temkd  to  «ii  opaa  mptuva  be* 
Iween  the  two  crowna. 

Hewuwon  king  Henry  adviarn  Maximilian  to  pram  on  hfia  mart 
viage  with  Anneiif  Bretagne,  which  be  did  aecordinriy*  inrnmiich 
that  tibe  marriaea  waa  cooMimated  by  pra«y,  the  hay  put  to  bed, 
and  Maximilian'a  ambaaaad^M*,/  with  letura  ef  prooiiration  i*  the 
preaenoe  of  many  noble  personaget,  patting  bia  naked  leg  between 
the  oapouaal  abeeta.  Mavimiliao*  thinking  all  tbinga  now  aorr, 
neglected,  for  a  time*  bia  further  procaedinga  and  intended*  hw 
wara;  in  t^e  m^an  while,  tbe  French  king,  conauUing  bia  dhrine^ 
got  them  to  dedare  this  consommation  invelid*  ao  aa  they  made 
apart  of  it  in  Franoe*  aayinf,  that  it  was  an  argument  Maximi* 
lian  waa  a  widower  and  a  cold  wecr,  that  could  eonlcaU  bimadf  to 
ha  a  bridegfoom  by  a  depnty,  and  would  not  make  a  little  jomniy 
to  put  all  out  of  qnnation ;  and  easily*  by  emiaaariei^  whcroaf  Im 
bad  atoro  aboot  her,  pvevaikd  upon  the  young  lady  to  conaent  la 
bacottie  Ua  wifo,  who  waa  a  young  king  and  a  baleh^or.  Which 
procedure  and  artifice  of  Franoe  ao  diataatad  king  Henry,  that  ha 
^auaed  bia  chaueeHor  to  teV  the  French  ambaamdora,  who  weaa 
amt  to  aooth  him  npon  thia  ocoaaion*  that  he  waa  ^foaolved  to  to* 
eawer  bia  right  to  Normandy*  Gmenna»  A^jon,  and  to  tbe  kan^doiat 
of  Fiance^  iteelf,  mdem  the  French  king  vena  content  to  have  kmg 
Hmry'ft  title  to  Frasca  <at  leaat  trihnte  for  the  aamo)  handfad  in  a 
treaty.  Maximilian^  and  with  good  reason*  atorma  moea  than  waf 
bedy»  at  thia  peHUboiia  dealing  of  Fkaaoa;  aeada  forthwith  mnhaa- 
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wMnhoA  tflTBaghuMl  and  ftpiin«  le  iiKdhij  them  to.  eater  into  m* 
i3Suid¥t  kagui^  agaittst  Franee,  prominiiif  to  oonciir  with  cmmU 
isfMt(ot«e$oi  \mown»     HcreufKNi,  Hrnry  caUs  a  pariianent, 
gels  pVaBtifui  aopplies,  and  raiaes  a  puiaftant  anny«  in  which  vara 
mamr  noble  peraonagas^  and  ovar  whom  he  makes  Jaaper,  duke  of 
Bedmdy  ma  Jobi,  earl  of  Oxford,  generab  under  hia  own  per* 
'sob;  and  on  the  ninth  of  Septembery  in  the  ei|^th  year  of  hia 
rft^a,  departs  towanb  the  seaHroast.    October  the  sixth  he  e«i% 
b#riccd  at  Sandwich,  and  the  same  day  landed  at  .Calais;. some 
ovciturea  of  an  accommodation  were  made  him  lirom  France,  be« 
fore  he  took  shipping,  but  be  was  no  sooner  arrived  at  Calais,  but 
the  calm  wmds  of  peace  began  to  blow,  for  he  fimnd  Maximilian 
wiM  voprorided  af  the  asaistaoce  promiM  for  lack  of  moaej^ 
whiah  saan  spread  thnnagii  the  am^ ;  «ttd  upon  the  neck  of  this 
he  received  news  also,  ihat  Ferdmand  anti  Isabel  had  made  peace 
with  Charles,  king  of  France*  upon  hia  restoring  unto  them  the 
comities  of  Rousillon  and  Perpignan,  formerly  mortgaged  unto 
Frane^vhyJohn^  king  ot  Arragao.  However,  October  the  fifteenth, 
be  left  Calais,  and  dirteiSsd  his  march  towards  Bologne,  where  he 
arrived  iafijur  di^,  and  so  sat  down  befinne  it.  The  siege  continued 
farnaap  a  monifay  but  witbuot  any ''memorable  action  or  accident 
of  vaF,- on^y  sir  John  lavage,  a  valiant  commander,  was  slain,  u 
be  was  riding  aboM  ta  view  the  walls.  ^1m  town-w<is  well  fortified, 
and  had  a  geod  Karisan,  yet  it  was  Bdoch  distressed  and  ready  fbr 
ao  asannlt  (which,  if  it  had  been  given,  it  was  bdieved  it  w«  nld 
have  been  earned)  when  the  commiisioners,  appointed  for  that 
purpose^  eonckuied  a  feaee,  which  was  to. continue  for  both  the 
kinga  liats ;  wherein  there  was  no  article  of  imp  ^ftancct  being,  in 
aiiaot,'  rather  a  bai^ain  than  a  treaty  (as  my  lord  Baoon  observes) 
far  all  thmM  remained  as  they  were,  save  that  there  diould  be 
paid  tn  the  king  aevan  hundred  forty-five  thousand  duciites  at  pre* 
SflDt,  for  bis  chaf|B|eB  In  that  expedition^  and  twenty-ftve  thousand 
erowna  yearly,  hr  his  expenees  sustained  in  the  aids  of  the  BrI* 
tana;  and  besides,  this  was  leA  indefinitely  when  ii  shouM  deter* 
mine  or  expire,  whidh  made  the  Kn^ish  esteem  it  as  a  tribute 
carried  'ander  fliir  terms ;  and  the  truth  is,  it  was  paid  both  to 
Ihia  kinftj  and  to  his  son,  king  Henry  the  Eiitbth,  longer  than  ir 
aouhi  eoaiinue  upon  any  computation  of  charges.    But  this  paaea 
gate  no  great  contentment  to  the  nobilitv  an4  principal  oificeraef 
the  aiiny>  who  bad«  many  of  them,  sold  or  engaged  their  estaiaa 
npaa  the  hopee  of  the  ^ar;  and  tbey  stuck  net  to  say,  that-tha 
king  caved  noil!  to  plume  his  nobility  and  people  to  feather  himself, 
and  othars  made  themielvei  merry  aiCb  what  the  khsg  bad  saidin 
pariiauMnt  9  *that.  after  the  war  wa^  <(nee  he^n,  he  doubt«d  n^  to 
maha  k  pay  itself,  aaymg,  he  bad  kept  bis  promise.    However^ 
CSiaries  was  by  thfe  P^aoe  assured  of  the  possession  of  Bretagne^ 
and  laaa  to  nr<neeute  his  designs  upon  Nipples   which  kingdom  ha 
von,  thaugli  ha  lost  it  afterwards  in  a  kind  of  felicity  of  a  dream, 
after  ha  iMid  pnsssd  th<  whole  length  of  Italy*  without  resistance, 
lalhat it ««•  titfea  what  i^  Aksander  waa  wont  toaay,  <  That  the 
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FMDehmeD  came  into  Iuiy>  with  chidk  in  tlicir'faandt,  to  mtik  up 
tlittr  lodgings^  rather  than  with  swordi  to  flg^ht.'  However,  Hcniy, 
in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  reign*  upon,  thia  OGcasion,  enterod  into 
a  league  with  the  Italian  potentates,  for  the  defence  of  Italy.  He 
had  many  intestine  broils  and  insurrections,  and  bis  reign  is  noted 
for  Lambert  SiinneL's  and  Perkin  Warbeck's  impostures,  and  no  less 
remarkable  for  the  immense  treasure  he  left  behind  him  ;  m  *  teati<* 
mony  of  his  avaricious  nature ;  and,  after  above  twenty-three  yean 
reign,  and  having  lived  fifty->two,  he  died,  April  the  twenty* 
second,  at  his  palace  of  Richmond)  which  himself  had  built,  anno 
li08.         »  , 

The  causes  of  his  wars  were  partly  for  the  ReKef  of  Bretagne,  partly 
on  bcbalf  of  the:  archduke  Maximilian,  and  partly  far  the  rs> 
covery-of  his  own  right  in  France. 

heSryviii: 

H£)E  to  both  hoosea  of  York  and  Lancaster,  and  tHe  only  aar« 

viv'mg  son  of  Henry  VII,  succeeded  his  father  at  Che  age  of  eighteen, 

and  proved  a  prince  of  great  virtues  as  well>as  vioes.  •  Towards  the 

fourth  year  of  his  reign,  the  French*  king  miiking  war  op<^  pope 

Julius,  king  Henry  wrote  him  monitory  letters  to  desist,  aa  being 

his  friend  and  confftdecate ;  which  letters  being  little  regarded^ 

Henry  sent  to  demand  his  duchies  of  Normandy,  Guienne,  Anjan, 

and  Maine,  and  thefirown  of  France  itself;  bul  this  had  the  same 

effect  as  the  former  the  French  king  cantAnoing  hia war  in  Italy; 

which  provoked  king  Henry,  so,  lhat»  entering  into  a  ccnfederacy 

with  the  emperor  Maximilian,  Ferdinand  king  ^  Spain,  and  oiImt 

potentates,,  he  determined,  by  the  advice  of  hiacouncil»  to  make 

war  upon  France,  and  made  preparations  both  by  aea  and  land 

accordingly;   and,  in  concert  with  Ferditiando,  sends  over  into 

Biscay,  sn  army  of  ten^thousand  men,  allfidot,  under  the  commaad 

of  the  marquis  of  Dorset,  with  a  design  tainvade  France  on  that 

side,  first  for  the  recovery  of  the  duchy  of  Aquitain ;  but  Feidi- 

sand  failing  in  the  promises  he  bad  made  of  horse,  ordnance,  car« 

liagea,  &c.  the  English,  after  they  had  waited  from  May  till  De- 

eember,   for  performance, .  returned  in(o  England  without  any 

memorable  action  performed,  their  number  being  considerably 

diminished  through  sickness.    Henry,  nothing  discourage  berea^ 

calls  a  parliament,  who  gave  him  a  plentiful  supply  for  carrying  on 

the  war ;   wherefore,  with  a  puissant  army,  wherein  wete  many 

noble  persons,  and  over  which  as  captain-general  was  oonatitnied 

the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  under  tbeking"*  person,  he  lands  at  Calais 

on  the  last  day  of  June,  being  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign ;  and,  the 

the  day  following,  lands  the  Admiral  of  England  at  Whitaaad-bay, 

who  entered  the  town  and  burnt  it,  and  then  returned.    From 

Calais,    about  the    twenty-first  of  July,   the  king  marches  in 

Eeat  state  and  good  order  of   battle  toward  Terwin,    where 
arrives  on    tl^  fourth  of  August,   and  lays  oioae  aiege  to 
it,   the  .French  attempting  to  impede  hia  march,   but  without 
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BOtcess ;    seven  days  after  came  the  emperor  Maximilian,  whom 
tbe  king  received    with  great   triumph,    between   ^ik  and  the 
camp,  where  he  entered  into  the  king^»  pay,  and,  as  a  testim^^ny 
thereof,  wore  St.  George's  cross  with  a  rose.    The  town  made  no 
extraoniinary  defence,  for,  notwithstanding  the  i^arison  consisted 
of  four-thoasand,  whereof  were  six-hundred  good  horse,  yet  they 
capitulated  the  twenty-third,  and  marched  away  the  d^yfollywing. 
Bnt  the  king  did  not  think  fit  to  keep  the  place,  and  therefore 
rated  all  the  works  and  burnt  the  town,  removing  first  the  ordnance 
that  was  in  it  to  Aire  ;  from  hence  he  directs  his  march  towards 
the  city  of  Toumay>  and,  about  the  twenty-first  of  Septen^ber,  sits 
down  before  it ;  it  was  but  weakly  garisoned,  tho*  fullof  inhabitants, 
and  so,  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  the  same  month,  was*  by  capitula- 
tion, surrefidered ;  the  citi2ens,.which  were  to  tlie  number  of  sixty- 
thousand,  swearing  allegiance  to  him.     Heie  sir  Edward  Poinin^t    > 
was  made  governor,  and  of  thi^  city,  Woisey,  then  the  khig^s  aU 
moneri  was  made  bishop ;    and  so,  by  the  way  of  Calais,  Henry 
returns  for  England,  and  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  OclDber  lands  at 
Dofer,  the  earl  of  Surrey,  during  his  absence,  having  fou^rht  tbe 
Soots,  slam  their  king,  James  the  Fotirth,  and  defeated  their  whole 
artny.     The  king's  army  thus  prevailing  by  land,  in  France  itself^ 
and  against  tbe  Scots,  its  confederates  proved  no  less  successful  by 
sea ;    for  sir  John  Wallop  had  landed  on  the  coast  of  Normandy, 
and  bnmt  to  the  number  of  twenty-one  towns  and  villages,  toge* 
ther  with  many  ships  in  the  haven  of  Trapart,  Staples,  and  other 
places.    The  French  king,  by  the  means  of  Leo,  with  whom  he  was 
BOW  accorded,  snes  for  a  pealCe  *  which  was  at  length  concluded, 
the  lady  Mary,  the  kingr's  sister,  for  the  tying  of  the  knot,  being 

£"ven  to  the  French  king  in  marriage,  whom,  however,  she  did  not 
n?  ^"J^9  Lewis  the  twelfth  dying  eighty-two  days  after.    The 
remainder  of  this  king's  reign  was,  in  a  manner,  spent  in  domestick 
•aflbirs,'  which  is  not  our  provhnce  to  treat  of,  till  abont  the  thirty* 
fifth  year,  when,  in  conjunction  with  the  emperor,  he  again  makes 
war  upon  France.    Tbe  emperor  took  the  field  in  person,  and  tbe 
English  joining  him,  under  the  cotnmand  of  sir  John  Waliop,  laid 
siege  to  Laodarsey.    llie  French  king  hasted  with  a  great  army  to 
succour  the  town,  which  was  brought  to  great  extremity,  upon 
whose  approach,  the  emperor,  expecting  to  give  battle,  Raised  the 
siq^e,    the  town,  being  by  this  means  relieved,  which  was  all  tbe 
French  cared  for,  declining  to  hazard  a  battle,  and  so,  upon  the 
^proach  of  winter,  both  camps  broke  up. 

The  year  following,  the  king  raised  a  mighty  army,  the  front 
led  by  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  main  battle  by  the  duke  of  Suffolk, 
where  the  king  intended  to  be  present  himself  alfo,  and  the  rear  by 
the  lord  Russel,  attended  with  many  other  nobles,  as  the  earls  of 
Surrey,  Oxford,  &c.  which  about  Whiuuntide  landed  at  Calais,  tad 
from  thence,  leaving  Bolloign  to  the  right,  directed  their  march  to- 
wards  Muterell,  and  were  as  they  passed  joined  by  the  emperor'a 
forces  under  the  count  of  fiuren ;  but,  finding  the  foresaid  pk»e  extra- 
uiduianly  well  fortified  and  provided  for  iu  defence,  the  duke  of 
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Suflblk«  with  tb«  king's  army,  vhede  off  towards  BoHoigQi  wbam 
be  arrives  July  19,  and  pitched  his  camp  to  the  eafrt  of  the  town 
vpon  the  hill ;  but,  thence  removing  into  a  vaHey  after  tn|iny  sbup 
alunnisbes,  entered  the  lower  town  (&serted  by  the  inhabitants,  who^ 
Qnder  the  covert  of  the  smoke,  got  into  the  high  town  undttoovcred  $ 
Soon  after,  the  tower,  called  the  Old  Man,  was  yielded' up  by  six- 
teen ifoldiers  that  kept  it,  which  notwithstanding  discouraged  not 
tbegarisoD,  who  continued  to  make  a  vigonxis  defence;  on  the 
56th  of  July,  the  king  arrives  in  person,  or&fs  a  mount  to  be  raiaiDd 
upon  the  east-sidiQ  planted  with  divers  pieces  of  cannon  and  naor* 
tars,^  which  incommoded  the  town  very  much,  so  that  few  bouses 
were  left  whole  within  it.    In  this  distress,  two-hundred  French  end 
Italians,  under  the  conduct  of  Joncurtio,  attempted  to  get  into  tbe 
town  in  the  night,  and  succeeded  so  well  by  the  means  of  a  pricat 
that  spoke  Engiish,  that  most  of  them  were  rot  over  the  tren^Ks 
before  discovered,  and  a  matter  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  got  in, 
the  rest  being  either  slain  or  taken  ;  at  lengtbj  a  piece  of  the  ceelle 
-being blown  up«  the  king  stormed  the  place,  but  did  not  carry  it ; 
however,  the  cannon  continuing  playing,  and  tbe  garison  baring 
kMt  the  best  of  their  commanders  and  men,  in  this  action,  and  (beiw 
Jng  as  well  as  concluding  that  such  another  assault  must  carry  Ae 
town,  thought  it  time  to  capitulate,  before  things  eeme  to  tiie  lest 
fjctremityj  and  so  articles  were  agreed  Upon,  aed  the^garii 
marched  out  with  bag  and  baggage  to  the  number  of  sixty< 
horse,  one  thousand  ^ve^hundred  and  sixty-three  foot,  eighty" 
wounded,  and  one-thousand  nine-hundred  and  twenty-seven  wo. 
men  and  ehiUren.    On  the  25tb  of  September,  the  king  with  the 
aword  borne  before  him,  by  the  marquis  of  Dorset,  enters  BoMoigB 
in  triumph,  the  trumpets,  all  the  while,  soundinr  oe  the  waHa ; 
and,  two  days  after  viewing  the  place,  caused  8l.  Mary's  ebwrdi  to 
'  be  pulled  down,  and  a  mount  to  be  made  in  the  noem  of  it,  for  the 
atiengtbening    the   town,  and  at  Us  departeie  made  air  Jeisa 
Dudley  governor,  and,  on  the  first  of  October,  lands  in  Sngland* 
Neaa  year,  September  tbe  ninth,  sir  John  Oudlev,  then  adiaiml^ 
lands  with  sii^thousand  men,  at  Trey-port  in  Notmandy,  home 
the  town  and  abby,  and  thirty  ships  in  the  baven»  wilb  thelosa  wf 
fcorteen  men  onlv.  The  French  attempted  the  recevery  of  Bettsi^n, 
again  and  again,  hut  to  Uttle  pwMse,  so  that  ai  length  a  poace  nrne 
eenchided,  wherein  it  was  agreedC  the  French  king  diould  pay  fctn|f 
Henry  eigbt^iuiidr^d  thousand  crowns  within  the  term  of  eigntyenre, 
and  then,  to  have  BoUoign  rastertd  to  hina ;  but»  wbiht  the  ends 
for  confirmation  hereof  was  taken  by  both  kings,  naenaieur  Ghatilon 
began  to  make  a  new  bastihon  at  the  Tcry  meuth  ef  the  haven  nf 
Bulbign,  calling  it  GhaiiOoo's  garden ;  tbe  loni  Grey  ef  Wiltim^ 
then  governor  of  Bulloign,  advertised  the  kitog  keieof»  by  aiv  Thansnn 
P^dmer,  requiring  to  kimw  bis  pleasure  themn.   T%a  king  aiiwaea 
with  his  council,  whoaB  agree  the  eondttiena  of  peace  ought  by  nm 
means  to  be  infringed,  and  tbereftre,  lo  let  the  brttBien  stmidl  % 
whereupon  the  kioilbidcaed  hk  aeereawy  to  wtita  tn  the  Isad  Gr«g^ 
tn  that  puffp<na»  hnl  fhen  called  t#  sir  nomas  privify,  and  laU  hfam^ 
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dnli  ttotwittMtMdiag^  tlie  cobtentii  of  diat  tetter,  lie  %hotM  (torn 
Um  eoniiittiid  the  lerl  Gvej  to  rete  the  fortificatioti  to  the  gpround 
With  all  speed.  Sir  Tbomas  replied^  « that  a  metiaffe  br  word  of 
•oath,  contrary  to  o  letter,  irottld  never  be  heliered  f  *  Well  (sayi 
tte  king)  tetl  him  as  I  bid  yoo,  and  kare  the  doine  of  It  to  him/ 
toTlunnas,  upon  bis  arrrral  at  BoHoign,  delirered  thegoremor 
the  letter^  aino  withal  the  message,  who  hereupon  calls  a  council . 
What  to  do,  wherehd  they  all  agreed  (he  letter  should  be  obeyed  ;  to 
which  the  lord  Grey  himself  said  nothing,  but  caused  the  message 
to  be  written  down  terhMtim  from  sir  Thomas's  mouth,  and  those  of 
the  council  to  set  their  hands  to  it';  and  when  this  was  done,  the 
very  next  night,  he  issues  out  aad  rases  the  fort  to  the  ground,  and 
then  sent  sir  Thomas  bach  to  the  king  with  letters  to  acquaint  bim 
With  what  he  bad  done,  who,  as  soon  as  he  saw  hhn,  asked  akmd, 

*  Whaft  win  he  do  it  or  no  ? '  Sir  Thomas,  delivering  the  letter,  said^ 
'Your  majesty  abaB know  bv  these;*  but  the  king,  half  angry, 
said,  '  May,  tell  me  has  he  done  it  or  no? '  And,  heing  told  tt  was 
dme,  be  turned  about  to  his  lords,  and  said«  *  What  say  you,  my 
Wds,  to  this?  ChatfRon's  garden  is  rased  down  to  the  ground ?' 
Wherennto  one  presently  answered,  ^  that  he  that  had  done  ft  ^ 
setved  to  lose  bis  bead;*  to  which  the  kine  immediately  replies, 

*  That  he  Would  rather  lose  a  doaen  such  heads  as  his  was,  than  one 
aneb  servant  that  hnd  done  it  :^  and  therewith  coBBmanded  present* 
ly  the  lord  Grey's  patdon  to  be  drawn,  which  be  sent  to  bim  with 
letters  Ml  of  thanks  and  promises  of  reward.  The  cause  why  the 
khig  took  this  eoime  was  this,  lesi^  if  he  had  given  order  xtt  wrilin; 
Apt  rasing  of  the  Ibrt,  it  might  have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Aoieh,  befhre  ie  was  done,  and  so  have  been  prevented.  Thia  may 
he  taken  as  an  Instance  of  king  Henrjr's  great  capacity ;  and  was 
ttieeondnding^acl  of  brs  life  as  to  fSoveign  aifiirrs,  for  lie  died  not 
fanf^aHentowit^bitheyear  I547,fifty-sccthofbislffe,  andtf  hiii 
ftiggk  fkt  eight  and  tinrlieth. 

The  caittes  of  this  war  wMi  Pirati^  were  partly  reasons  of  tftate, 
and  pardy  thetetgue  which  Mng^  Henry  had  mkSt  with  the  em« 

ES>WAB])  VI. 

BORIf  at  llMRpton-aaart,  succeeded  bio  fotber  king  Henry  the 
f^l^Hfaf,  flt  tboage  of  ntoe  years;  a  most  oroeHent  prince,  and  the 
Wonder  of  lie  ase^  bocb  for  learning  and  pieff ;  but  Ebgland  iMt 
not  long  enjoy  the  friiitoEf  the  blessings,  couched  in  hi»person>  Im 
reign  being  shortened  by  an  immature  death,  as  it  had  been  in  a 
greet  naeasuVo  rendered  oneosy,  taroogb  the  fcMs  of  the  noMes, 
during  his  life.  Tbfi»  together  with  the  reformatkm,  carried  on  at 
home,  made  theenemy  insult  abroad,  insomuch  that  the  French  assum- 
ed the  boldness,  in  conjunction  with  the  Scots,  to  attack  us  in  our  own 
berdete;  for  fa  tlie  second  year  of  tbia  king's-retgn  en  9t.  Peter^s  eve, 
nofBieiir  Dassty,  the  nencb  gefkeral  Willi  ten  thousand  Freoehr  hnd 
Oenntns,  beaMe»Scots,  leid  siege t^  Hnddfngton,  a  town  ht  Seotland, 
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but  theft  i  n  tbt  hthdi  of  the  Engliah.  The  toUm  msAt  a  moit  TigoixHift 
defence,  and  at  lenj^th  aime  onc^tbooaaBd  tbriBe-buodred  horse 
from  Berwick,  with  intent  to  relieve  it,  but  failed  ia  theattempt, 
for  afostoftfae  hor«e  being  surroonded  by  the  enemy,  were  either tlaia 
or  made  priaoners,  together  with  sir  Robert  Bowes  and  air  Thoma* 
Palmer,  tbeir  conimai^ers.  Bot  for  all  thit  great  diacouragement  and 
misfortune,  the  gariaon  would  not  flinch,  but  continued  jnaking  fre- 
quent and  succeaaful  sallies  upon  the  enemy  till  August  SO,  when  the 
earl  of  Shrewsbury,with  sixteen-thousand  men,  four^thouaand  whereof 
were  Germans,  came  tu  succour  the  place.  The  enemy  had  no  «ooner 
intelligence  thefeof,  but  they  marched  away  with  all  speedy  but  first 
highly  applauded  the  bravery  of  the  garison ;  the  earl  revictualled  the 
place  for  that  time,  and  then  returned,  though  it  was  thought,  afiei^ 
Wards,  convenient  to  demolish  it;  which  was  accordic^ly performed 
the  twentieth  of  September  following,  by  the  earl  of  Rutland. 

The  year  following,  i.  e.  the  third  of  the  king's  reign,  i^  came  to 
an  open  rupture  between  England  and  France ;  the  French  think- 
ing to  surprise  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  came  suddenly  with  many 
gallies  upon  our  fleet  there,  but  were  received  with  that  resolutioQ 
and  bravery,  that  they  were  forced  to  flee,  with  great  loss,  both  of 
men  and  shipping,  rfews  came  to  the  khig  and  protector,  August 
2a»  that  the  French  had  taken  Blackness,  Hamilton,  and  New- 
haven  near  BoUoign,  by  the  means  of  one  Sturton  (as  it  was  said) 
a  natural  son  of  the  lord  Sturton,  who  betrayed  this  last  place  into 
the  bands  of  the  enemy,  and  took  service  himself  in  the  French 
army.  Hereupon  the  captain  of  BoHoign  bark,  fearing  the  conse- 
quence, after  he  had  conveigfaed  the  stores  and  ordnance  to  the 
high  town,  blew  up  the  fort ;  the  French  made  all  possible  prq>a- 
rationa  to  attack  the  place,  and  for  the  more  vigorous  carrying  on 
of  the  sieee,  and  encouragment  of  the  soldiers,  the  French  king 
comes  before  Bolloign  in  person,  where  were  many  famous  exploits 
done  both  by  the  assailants  and  defendants ;  '  but  the  brave  sir 
Nicholas  Arnold,  who  was  governor,  began  and  continued  to  make 
so  prudent  as  well  as  brave  resistance,  Uiat  the  French  were  con- 
strained at  last  to  quit  the  enterprise,  and  hereupon  were  made 
some  overtures  of  peace,  which  at  fast  was  concluded,  and 


it  was  agreed,  that  Bolloign  should  be  delivered  an  to  the  French, 
upon  condition,  there  should  be  a  reservation  or  king  Edward's 
title  to  the  crown  of  Fnmce,  and  due  payment  made  unto  bim  of 
five-hundred  thousand  crowns.  This  king,  beinff  about  sixteen  yean 
old,  died  at  Greenwich,  July  6,  having  reigned  six  yean^  and  about 
five  months. 

The  causes  of  this  war  were  the  king's  minority  and  feuds  at  borne, 
whereof  the  French  thought  to  taike  advantage.  < 

MARY. 

ELDEST  daughter  to  king  Henry  the  eighth,  by  qieen  Ka- 
therine  of  Spain,  suoceeded  her  brother  Edward,  anno  1553,  pur- 
suant to  their  faihei^s  will,  though  contrary  to  her  brother^s>  who 
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left  tb«  Udj  Jftoe  Gb^  bii  succesior ;  and  after .aomc  mall  oppo- 
iitKNH  by  the  aforesaid  lady'i  P^rty,  more  especially  the  duke  of 
Northuinberlandf  her  husband's  (ather,  got  pieaceabk  possession  of 
the  throne,  and  was  crowned  at  Westminster*  the  ia»t  of  April,  in 
great  state  and  magnificence.  The  former  part  of  her  reign*  which 
in  all  was  but  short*  waa.  much- taken  up  in  restoring  popery ^  and 
the  papal  power,  in  her  dorainionflt:  which  she  effected  in  a  great 
measure*  through  the  shedding  of  much  innocent  blood*  which  haa 
left  a  biUer  stain  upon  her  memory*  in  the  records  of  time,  as  well 
for  her  cruelty,  as  superstition ;  though  authors  generally  represent 
.her  t9  be  a  princess,  of  herself*  compassionate  and  good-natured»- 
She  waa  married  to  Philip  king  .of  ISpain,  on  St  James's  day,  in  the 
second  year  of  her  reign,  and  this  marriage  engaged  her,  about  the 
fifth  year  of  her  reign,  in  a  war  with  France ;  for  king  Philip,  pas* 
sing  over  to  Calai$»  and  so  to  Flanders,  made  great  preparations , 
aaainst  the  French  king,  and  was  assisted  t|ierein,  with  a  thouitand  ' 
English  horse,  four-thousand  foot,  and  two  thousand  pioneers* 
whereof  the  earl.of  Pembroke  was  general.  With  this  reinforcement 
king  Philip  directs  Ihi*  march  to  St.  Quintm*  and  after  a  sharp 
siege,  takes  the  place*  the  English  (of  whom  the  lord  Henry  Dudley* 
who  first  advanced  the  standard  upon  the  wall,  was  here  slain) 
doing  him  mitfhty  service  herein*  which  the  king  generously  re* 
warded*  with  the  spoils  of  the  town.   But  this  actioik  may  be  truly 
said  to  have  been  fatal  to  England,  in  regard  it  was  the  principal 
cause  of  the  loss  of  Calais;  for  while  the  greatest  part  of  that  gari- 
son  was  employed  in>the  aforesaid  siege,  and  before  Calais  was  re- 
inforced, baring  then  but  five4iund^  men  in  it,  tl^e  duke  of 
6ui^e,  with  a  powerful  army,  advancing  towards  it,  intrenches 
himaelf  at  Sand-gate,  and  sent  one  detaclunent  along  the  Downs, 
towards  Rise-bank,  and  another  to  Newnem-bridge.    He  soon  pos*' 
•eaaea  hUnself  of  both,  for  the  few  soldiers  that  guarded  themi  had 
fled  aecretly  into  the  town ;  the  next  day*  they  raised  a  battery 
from  the  hiOs,  of  Biae*bank,  against  the  walls  of  Calais*  between 
the  water-gate  and  the  prison,  and  continuing  the  same  for  three 
daya»  maoe  a  small  breach*  by  which  they  could  not  well  enter,,, 
neither  was  it  so  designed ;  for  while  the  English,  were  busy  in  the 
defence  of  this  place,  the  French  making  tneir  way  through  the 
diteh  (which  was  full  of  water)  entered  the  castle,  designing  thence 
to  paaa  into  the  town.    But  here  the  bravery  of  sir  Anthony  Agar 
withatood  them,  and  stopped  their  further  progress,  though  to  the 
loas  of  his  own  life ;  for  there  was  not  a  man  beside-*  killed,  during 
the  siege ;  till  the  governor,  the  lord  Wentworth*  that  same  evening, 
which  was  the  fifth  of  January*  considering  succours  far,  the  ene« 
■iy*a  nigh  approach,  and  .the  weakness  of  the  garis^n,  thought  fit 
to  capitnlatei  and  h>  it  was  agreed*  the  town,  with  the  ammunition 
and  artiUery,  should  be  delivered  to  the  French,  the  lives  of  the 
inhabitants  saved,  and  all  to  depart  where  they  pleased*  excepting 
the  governor  and  fifty  more*  such  as  the  duke  of  Guise  should  ap-> 
point  to  .rennun  prisoners*  and  be  put  to  ransom.  Thus  the  good 
town  of  Calais^  aftec  it  bad  becA  in  the  hands  of  the  EngUah,  for, 
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the  ipaee  •f  two-btmdredl  «ad  ten  ycftfft  (for  ltiiF«»MlEM  ^  SdlrMi 

the  third,  afker  « <»iej|^  of  ekren  mouthy  f«  1547)  wm  lost  ill  test fhtfl 

ii  IbrtDigbt,  tili  which  Umei  in*  had  the  keys  of  Fmite,  Kt  oiir  K^f- 

dHes ;  and  9t>  it  wail  brhe%ed  qtetn  Mtaj  tyMnted  th«  ImB  BUtotA* 

ingly,  for  she  died  sooft  after,  having  tiiid  not  long  h«fdi«, «  That 

if  ahe  «ere  opened,  they  ah«NiM  tnd  CahUi  at  her  heart'^  Some 

AiiiCi  were  ma()e  for  the  repainag  of  tl^  Ion,  f»  fhe^oeeti  e<yufp« 

pad  oQt  a  ftret,  whh  a  deaign  to  aat^iae  Brest ;  fhey  landed  hi 

Conqoet  roAd,  and  in  a  short  time  beemiie  aaaatera  af  the  cowfi,  with 

ilie  gfreat  abbey,  which  they  saehed  and  btnut,  together  wM  dfYeta 

adjaeetit  viHage»,  where  they  Ibciiid  good  plunder.    ¥tom  henee 

(having  now  alanrrrd  the  cetiatry)  the  adMiral  judged  H  not  cM* 

Ytnierrt  to  pancic  their  enterprise,  and  aw  returned ;  kmg  ftiilip, 

m  the  meaa  thne,  weat  on  with  fats  wara,  and  ooald  not  eoftchide 

a  peace  (though  both  sides  seemed  todeaire  k)  beeatiae  he  tnaiseed 

atiOy  upon  the  rendition  of  Calais  to  the  Edg^h,  mfhk^  the  Aeiiell 

woatd  ny  no  areana  yiefd  to ;  whteh,  tocetlKir  wHh  ^he^  hing^a  dn  ' 

settee,  hastened  the  queen'W  death,  for  ahe  daparted  thh  Ufe  at  St 

Jameft'a,  Notember  17,  1^58.  wheit  alto  had  reigned  fins  yehra, 

£Mtr  months,  tu6  odd  6tsf9. 

The  chkf  ground  of  this  war  wi(b  Franee  was  »tbe  «»ilfugal  tie, 
whereby  the  qneen  waa  bound  to  adheie  la  MagPh^  her 
hnsband. 

£UZAB£TH. 

,    SECONI^  daughter  to  Hentfy  the  eighth,  by  qaem  Aute  BMiA,^ 
aueceeded '  her  aisier  Mary  to  the  iasperbf  emma  of  BftghMid; 
a  prrneesB  wboae  tirtoea  it  nt  imposaihk  far  nta  toerichiiata  (If  if 
liwre  my  design)  having  adraooed  the  ghHT  of  the  Bh^iiit  nMrn^ 
both  at  home  and  abraad,  beyond  mty  of  her  pfedeeeaaara;  and 
how  far  ahort  her  suecesaars  have   bean  ftom  i«profinf r  ar  m 
ffiweh  as  mafntainmgof  it,  iaortdaat  ki  hiBlory,  hutaio  laheiw^ao 
well  aa  tn  that  eelehratad  piece,  the  Detecfioii  of  dK  iaar  lail 
neigna,  &e.   In  war  ahe  was  iwa oked  aimoaC  all  Isff  rolg%  and  ImA 
itot  oo^^lodo  whh,  but  triaiaf^aid  o^et  the  paouckeit  aniiiaialpf 
t!hen  tn  Europe  fl  wrigfat  soy  rn  the  woMl^  I  mean  that  of  fipahii 
which,  liMwaaer,  hehig  foreign  f^ofa  the  ptesent  deaign,- 1  atnUI  aot 
meddle  with.     The  Int  occasion  of  ^uartel  ahe  had  with  fhuee 
was,  hi  the  aecend  year  «f  her  reij^  When  the  Pnasdh^  haring 
upon  tfaeaoit  of  the  queen  da  wager  of  Somland,  sent  gi«at  nninbctw 
of  soldrera,  to  aid  iand  ttsmft  her  against  the  rcfonatiag  lords^  ^ik«» 
Ilnabeth,  dislilnwe  aoch  neigfahotfrs^  and  knawing  the  f  freMi(  of 
Scoti  waa  marrieo  and  governed  hi  Ftaoce,  and  hagna  to  aaanaaa 
the  fingMi  iMia,  apon  the  hamhte  salt  of  the  aaid  lardsi  aant  theaa 
a  atrone  iMifefceoient  by  tend,  undev  the  oooiaiand  of  tftie  l«ri 
Offej'of  Wilton,and  attheaatnethne  dIapaKhad  sir  WiMiatti  Wieaer, 
vcc^dmintl,  with  a  fleet  of  shipsy  for  to*  Moek  op*  Laitii.  The  aantjv 
after  aotne  slay  at  Berwick,  pai^ned  theh^  aaarthp  aiat,  aftcv  asWiw 
uaoalpifchefinghytbeiray,  and  a^urtuiaa  dl  a  owsatiaai  kixmt 
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hdor^  LnAy  vfaicb  wis  jefaiefly  guriMncd  by  French  soidusrs ;  tiie 
aImit  ipas  ^Mei^r  attad^db  wr«rAl  tines^  ami  wonders  done  by  the 
Mgliah  bodi  by  lea  and  ind  against  it ;  ^  and  the  French  oipiUed 
ttomiiiigliiaft«9idd  W-doDe  for  ils  dfc&ace;    and  this  contiooed 
A)om  4^ut  the  hagisnia^  of  Apvil  tiU  ^e  latter  end  of  June,  at 
«rlMck  time,  the  friace  hfifing  Tiery  mucii  streiffliteQed,  at^  miut 
liaTa  fieUcd,   tbe  ie*maiuBiQnen    appointed    for  that   purpose 
«iade  a  peaM  at  jMJnhinyb,  wbidn,  July  7,  was  prootajmed  in  the 
:to«rii  mi'  Leilh ;  by  f  irUia  of  ^«vbi£h  tns9^f  the  French  wene  to  ^« 
fuutiaak  4d  -ScoQaadv  cxcBpt  pne  huadred  and  twenty,  and  the  Scot- 
Aiih  ywgn  (ko  p^t  out  of  ber<titVe  ihe  arms  of  England  and  Ireland, 
4so.    Abaut  tma  ft»n  after,  that  hornd  maasacre  was  peipetrated, 
fa  France,  upaa  the  poor  protetaatf ,  that  isao  in&mous  ia  history, 
the  popiah  par^f  Mriag  leagiiM  ^^Mmselv^s  against  them ;   whidi 
i>arb«ii|ty  pdweduHy  indaoed  the  queen  to  assist  tl^e  xeformists,  ixi 
<wd6r  Aa  pmvenit  4h^  ^>^  destroet^n  ;  aqd*  to  that  purpose,  ^nt 
«aar  a  good  band  af  acidieKS  to  Nawv-hayen  in.  France,  which  ^ 
jkosaMiMn  jojcMly  peaked,  aaer  whom,  and  oither  forces  tbiat  did 
^K^we,  vaa  coaa^iuted  gaaerai  the  e^  of  Warwick,  who  landed 
Ima,  the  twienty-Biath  of  Ociobery  aooo  15$2.    This  nlace  is  re- 
0mamkaAAe  in  hutory  4of  the  long  siege  it  austained,  torou^  the 
valour  of  the  English ;   first  came  the  Miinegrave  before  it,  than 
the  Constable  of  France,  and  last  of  all,  the  prince  of  Conde,  whose 
jaititad  ^osces  had  ia  aH  probalulitF  been  baffled,  bad  it  not  been 
for  a  Tioleat  .pestilaaoe  that  lagejl  <wathia,  and  swept  away  its  de- 
fendants in  great  numbers ;  Jbut  ^Qt^,itb8tanding  this,  and  that  the 
enemjr'*  cannon  were  within  twenty-six  paces  of  the  town,  and 
apany  teeaohes  made,  yet  the  noble  Warwi<sk,  with  his  respedtive 
^ofid^rs  and  soldiers,  atood  at  the  breaches  to  receive  the  eneiny,  if 
they  ^attfarad  Co  make  an  assaidt;  ^hioh  the  constable  perceiving, 
iiie  caused  atrampeter  Co  sound  a  -parley;  which  being  accepial 
0f,  tbe  ^towni  was  surrendered  upon  honourable  articles,  after  the 
ea#l    h^l  held  it  eleiren  ^aonths,  die  perfidy  of  the  reformists 
ming  dlso  an  (helping  hand  Co  these  .misfortunes;  to  which  may 
£e  a<Med,  another  disadvantage^  in  that  the  French  had  a  pretence, 
hy  Ibia  our  aiding  ^e  protestants,  to  withhold  the  surrendering  of 
Celaia^-aftVtheCerin  ofieigbt  years,  whereof  some  were  already  ex- 
piaed. 

Jllbo«K4he  thirty-second  year  of  the  queen's  reign,  Henry  the  third 
iEing*of|F^an<;e,  was  murdei^ ;  whereupon  the  kaguera  armed  un* 
darCilie^luke  of  Maine,  to  keep  Henry,  king  of  Navarre,  t^hen  a  pro- 
laalanV^'ii^^Bn  the  orown;  whom  they  pressed  so  hard  upon,  that  he 
fr.aa'foroed  to4y  into  IDieppe,  designing  Irom  thence  to  get  over 
i^lodigland;  >but 'first  sends  to. the  queen  an  account  of  his  cir- 
oomatahees,  who,  commiserating  his  condition,  forthwith  sends 
htm  avM^'thousand  brave  soldiers,  under  the  command  of  the  lord 
Willoupfnby ; 'the  report  of  wbose  arrival  coming  to  Maine's  ear^, 
he  anddefily  raises  ^  aiege  ;  which  so  animated  the  king,  that  he 
marched  out,  encountered  and  defeated  his  enemy,  and  so,  by 
degrees^  prevailed,  through  the  queen's  good  assistance^  from  time 
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to  time,  both  of  mep  and  money.    The  Spaniards  haTing^  also^ 
about  this  time,  by  means  of  the  leaguers,  got  footing  in  Bretagne, 
the  queen  dispatches  thither  three-thousand  men,  under  the  com^ 
mand  of  that  thrice  famous  general,  sir  John  Norris^  who  beat  then 
^uite  out  of  that  country.      About  a  year  after  my  lord  Wil- 
louffhby's  succours*  arrives  in  France  the  renowned  earl  of  Easejc, 
with  four-thousand  foot  more,  some  horse  and  pioneers,  as  a  fucw 
tber  reinforcement  to  the  king,  and  did  honourable  service,  chal- 
lenging monsieur  Villerse,  governor  of  Roan,  to  a  single  combait, 
which  he  refuses,  and  then  returned ;  but  had  the  mortification  to 
have  his  brother,  Walter  Devereux,  a  brave  young  gentleman,  slain 
with  a  musquet-bullet,  before  Roan.    The  last  succours  were  ta  the 
number  of  two-thousand,  and  put  under  the  command  of  that  ex- 
cellent soldier,  sir  Rover  Williams,  who  was  always  forward  for  the 
greatest  attempts,  and  did  here  excellent  service.'  He  beat  Che 
leaguers  that  blocked  up  the  passes  about  Dieppe,  upon  such  un- 
equal terms,  that  Henry  the  fourth  could  not  but  take  notice,  and 
highly  extol  his  valour,  in  his  letter  to  the  queen.    This  queen^ 
amr  a  glorious  reign  of  ibi^y*four  years,  five  months,  and  odd  days, 
at  the  age  of  seventy-years,  anno  1002,  having  lived  longer  thaua 
any  of  the  kings  of  England,  since  the  conquest,  died  at  Richmond^ 
and  lies  buried  at  Westminster. 

The  causes  of  the  war  in  this  queen's  lime  were  not  direct,  but 
collateral,  in  behalf  of  the  king  and  reformists  of  France. 

JAMES  I. 

THBN  the  sixth  king  of  Scotland  of  that  name,  was  immediately, 
upon  the  death  of  queen  EMsabeth,  prodaimed  queen  of£ngland» 
Scotland,  Prance,  and  Ireland,  &c.  as  being  descended  from  the 
united  roses  of  Lancaster  and  York,  king  Henry  the  seventh,  and 
queen  Elisabeth,  his  wife,  whose  issue,  by  the  male,  failing  in  the 
late  deceased  queen  Elisabeth,  the  offipring  of  Margaret,  their 
eldest  daughter,  was  next  heir,  which  lady  was  married  to  James 
the  fourth,  king  of  Scotland,  and  by  him  had  issue  James  the  fifth, 
whose  only  daughter,  queen  Mary,  was  mother  to  this  our  monarch 
This  king  was  of  a  timorous  nature,  and  peaceable  disposition,  so 
that  beati  pacifict  was  his  motto ;  and  was  so  far  from  making  may 
pretensions  to  the  crown  of  France,  or  any  part  of  its  dominiana^ 
notwithstanding  fais  great  power,  ^and  the  flourishing  state  of  the 
nation,  that  he  suffered  his  son-in-law,  the  Palsgrave,  and  his  o^n 
daughter,  Elisabeth,  his  wife,  with  their  numerous  issue,  not  only 
to  be  beaten  out  of  Bohemia,  but  even  frem  their  just  patrinK>ny» 
the  Palatinate,  and  to  live  many  years  in  great  want  and  penury, 
to  the  king's  great  dishopour,  who  was  nothing  but  a  bluster  of  woras, 
and^ever  and  anon  sending  ambassadors,  till  all  was  quite  lost  and 
unretrievable.  This  kin^  died  at  Theobalds,  March  27,  1  (J25,  in 
the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  having  reigned  twenty*two  years 
compleat  . 
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CHARLES  i; 

The  only  surviving  son  of  king  James  (for  that  Qoble  pi'ince, 
Henry,  died  before  his  father)  succeeded  to  the  imperial  crown  ef 
England.    ITic  reformed  in  France,  in  the  beginning  of  this  king's 
reign,  lay  under  great  oppressions  from  their  king,  Lewis  the 
thirteenth,  and  his  prime  minister  of  state,  cardinal  Richelieu;  in- 
somuch that  they  were  forced,  for  their  safety,  to  have  recourse  to 
arms,  under  the  command  of  that  ever  famous  captain,  the  duke  of 
RQan,  by  landy  and  monsieur  Sobiez,  his  brother,  who  rid  admiral 
at  sea;   and  by  that  means,  RocheUe,  besieged  by  the  French 
king's  arms,  was  relieved  upon  all  occasions.     Hereupon,  through 
the  contrivance  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  an  English  fleet  was 
sent  tcT  join  that  of  the  French,  under  the  duke  of  Montmorency, 
the  Dutch  then  basely  concurring  with  some  ships  of  theirs^  also ; 
with  which  united  force,  Montmorency  fights,  and  utterly  defeats 
the  flieet  of  the  Rochellers,  under,  monsieur  Sobiez,  and  then  re- 
duced the  isles  of  Rbee  and  Oleroa  under  the  French  power.    But 
Buckingham  soon  after  changing*  his    sentiments  (the  grounds 
whereof  we  will  assign  in  the  causes  of  this  war)  there  is  a  aeclara- 
tion  of  war  published  against  France,  and,  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  same  with  vigour,  the  duke  is  commissioned  admiral  and  gene- 
ral of  a  navy  of  one-hundred  sail,  and  six  or  seven-thousand  land 
soldiers,  with  which  he  came  before  Rochelle,  still  besieged  by  the 
French,  where  Sobiez  came  on  board  of  him;   and,   for  several 
reasons,  it  was  agreed  to  land  the  army  on  the  island  of  Oleron, 
and  not  on  the  isle  of  Rhee :     But  Sobiez  going  to  persuade  the 
Rochellers  to  join  with  the  English,  the  duke,  before  his  return, 
lands  on  the  isle  of  Rhee,  in  spight  pf  the  opposition  made  by  the 
French ;  but,   instead  of  pursuing  the  blow,  not  only  neglects  to 
take  the  fort  La  Prie,  to  secure  his  retreat,  and  prevent  the  French 
from  landing  supplies,  but  stays  five  days,  whereby  Toiras,  the 
French  governor,  encouraged  his  .men,  and  also  got  more  force  and 
provisions  into  the  cittadel  of  St.  Martin's.    The  French  lyere  so 
alarmed  at  this  invasion,  that  the  king  offered  the  duke  of  Roan, 
and  the  Rochellers,  any  terms  to  join  against  the  English,  which  ^ 
both  refusing,  it  caused  both  their  ruins. 

The  enemy's  retreat,  upon  the  landing  of  the  English,  was  so 
hasty,  that  they  quitted  a  well,  about  twenty  paces  from  the  coun- 
terscarp, which  supplied  the  cittadel  with  water;  which  not  being 
possessed  by  the  English,  upon  their  first  approach,  the  French 
drew  a  work  about  it,  which  our  men  could  not  force,  and  without 
which  well,  the  besieged  could  not  have  subsisted.  However,  the 
duke  resolves  to  take  the  fort  by  famine ;  but,  instead  of  pressing 
it  with  a  straight  siege,  he  entertains  a  treaty  of  surrender  with 
Toiras,  and  several  compliments  passed  between  them,  subscribed 
your  humble  servant,  Buckingham,  and  your  'humble  servant, 
Toiras,  till  the  latter  got  relief  of  men,  victuals,  and  ammunition, 
and  then  broke  off  the  treaty  with  the  duke.  Soon  after  this,  the 
French  landed  forces  on  the  island,  by  the  neglect  of  the  English 
to^oppose  them,  and  orders  were  given  to  draw  the  English  out  of 

y2 
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their  trenches^  which  the  Freneh  poetess;  whereopon  the  Engl  tab 
wtre  forced  to  retreat.    At  last  the  duke  makes  a  Tairf  storm  upon 

^e  ctotVe,  but  Was  be^teh  off,  and  two  days  after  retreats^  the 
ehch  being:  now  equftl  to  h\tt^  in  foot,  and  superior  in  horse ; 
^hen  the  Eigf  ish  were  etitlingkd  in  their  retreat,  the  duke  having 
h'eglected  t6  take  La  Prie,  Or  build  a  fort  upon  t  harrow  latoe  tit 
causiey,  to  secure  the  retreat,  the  Vttuth  thftir^  the  BkigliA 
horse  ID  the  ri^ar  iXkd  routed  them,  ^ho  tout  tb«  foot  in  the  tiarrtm 
{>as8age8,  betweeh  the  s)Bilt-pits  atid  ditch ;  but,  in  thia  contoioik 
4hd  adversity,  the  bravery  of  the  Eng!ifth  appearhi,  for  a  fiftW 
having  p&6^  the  brid^,  the  iPretich  folK^wmg,  the  EttgUsh  rat- 
iial,  and  faced  about  (;a!ktit1y  to  chiarg^  i^t  Ffet^ch,  Who  c6Wa«^ly 
fetreated  over  the  bridge.  A\tA  of  this  t  Vbreign  «ntbdr  ^akinff^ 
ft^itW.  ^  Ifbe  English  were  tnagis  Attddca  qndm  jbrtunM,  Atod)  Wi^iS, 
taxeth  theAfl  for  ^&ht  of  secrecy  iti  tfaieir  djytmseh  and  tbn^utt  tiwo 
greal  ^n  atKaiV.  Itie  dxAct  df  Bockin^toi,  upott  far*  retrtiat  fit>0 
the  isle  of  )[the^,  promised  the  Rocfaellers  ^  tetid  tbafti  speedy 
fetief,  no^  close  besieged  by  the  iFVench  Idng;  and,  upofft  his  m- 
tarn,  s^t  ii^ay  the  eaii  of  Denbigh,  his  brother-in-taw,  Willi  it  ^fSti 
to  t,hat  purpose,  who,  on  the  first  of  Mlay,  \S!tt,  iitrivts  b^fo^ 
Kochelle,  wHere  he  found  the  F)rein€h  ^t,  consistitig  of  twenty ' 
sail,  h^d  blocked  it  up  by  sea.  \Jp6tk  the  e^ifB  apptoatb.  Are 
French  retired  towards  th^ir  foiliflcatron,  atid  aui^hoVed  within  tn^o 
cannon-shot  of  our  fleet,  and  so  C6totinued  till  the  eighth  of  tlbtf. 
llie  earl  proinised  the  Rochellers  to  sink  the  !tteudh  fleet  when  the 
tiraters  increased,  and  ^e  winds  becbme  tresterfy,  ft  bdsllg  then 
neap-tide ;  but  t^lvo  days  after,  llhe  wftters  Increasing,  snd  the 
^ind  becoming  ^esteflv,  the  earl  was  intreated  to  fight  the  "Fteatk 
fleet,  but  did  not,  and  ttreigbed  ttnchdr,  ftnd  toiled  away,  tlie 
duke,  to  redeem  this  ihiscarritige  of  his  brother-in-law,  In  Aogtttt 
following;  goes  to  Portsmouth,  to  commaind  tkeBeAlheikt,  IbrAe 
wlfef  of  Rocbelle ;  but,  6n  the  twetfty-tbivd  of  the  iftit  tn<MMi,  Wl* 
gabbed  by  Felton^  on  Whoin,  by  the  way,  hangitig  ih  ^Aifthis  Kt 
Portsmoutn,  was  miide  Itfals  ingeniotis  copy  df  Verifes : 

^ere  (AiTnteYr'd  suspends  (though  liot  to  savfe 
Surviving  friends  the  e^ip^nces  of  a  gt^ve ;) 
l^elton^^kd  earth,  ^hicb  to  itself  Whst  be 
Ais  own  sad  ftiondnfTent,  bfs  elegy ; 
As  large  te  fhme,  but  tvhetheirbad  flr  good, 
I  say  not,  by  bitoself 't#as  tvrought  in  Wood. 
For  which  his  body  is  tfttottiVd  hi  atr, 
Arch^  6*er  with  hekven,  tind  ten-thotisand  Ykfr 
And  glorious  dlainond^taVs,  k  sepuldhre ;  * 
Which  time  cab  never  rtifnfilte,  and  where 
Th'  impartial  worins  (not  1)elng  bn^b'd  to  spttt 
Princes  wrappM  up  in  'maiMe)'A6  not  share 
Iffis  dust,  wliich  dft  the  dhlCrit/bte  Ates 
Embalm  with  tears,  doing  these  Obfeeqtlies, 
Belongin^f  unto  flien,  wWle  ptCVhig  fowl 
Contend  to  reacli  his  t>oily  to  his  sbnl. 
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Yet  llif  deugp  wm  puntied  under  the  camipaQd  of  the  e^rl  vf 
lAnimjf  who  attempted  Mveral  times  to  forc^  the  harricfidpe^  of 
the  river  befors  Rocbelle^  but  all  in  vain ;  or>  if  he  had,  \i  ha4 
feieeB  to  no  purpose^    for  the  yiotuaU  wherewith  the  Rochellera 
ahoald  hare  been  relieved,  were  all  tainted,  and  it  was  well  the 
French  had  no  fleet  there,  for  the  English  tackle  and  other  ma« 
lerUls  were  all  defeetjv^ ,  ai|4  so  Qoch^lle  fdl^  and  with  it,  \n  %  • 
]n«piier«  all  (he  glory  4nd  iiitevpst  of  the  refiormed  in  France.  Qut 
it  is  i«marl^able  wbut  counsel  concurred  to  the  reducipgof  this  ifu- 
portant  place,  and  what  accidents  followed  after.    The  french 
•rosy  (mo  been  before  it  a  long  time,  and  h%d  m^d^  i^p  cqi^si^er* 
able  progpress  in  the  siege,  when  the  marquess  Spinola,  returoinff 
from  FUndcrs  iiito  Spain,  direoled  his  ppurse  through  Fffpce,  ani 
bearing  the  king  ami  e^inal  were  ^i  tbp  si^g^  d  BocbeUe, 
waited  upon  bcitb  {   and  going  to  view  t\ui  works  one  day,  ^e<l 
tb?  cardinal  whui  they  ne^t  t^  do  ther^,  and  continuing  his  dis-' 
eourae,  said,   '  That  as  they  munaged  matters,  tbene  wi|s  n^  pps- 
aibility  of  taking  the  place/    '  What  ipnst  we  do  then/  S9ys  the 
cardinal?    '  Pgsh  1'  replies  the  marquess,  '  do  as  we  bi^ve  dpae  at 
Antwelrp,  make  ^  dike  at  the  nouth  of  the  hsirbour,  an4  yo^  W^^ 
hj  that  means  stianre  thern  out.'  The  cardinal  iipmediately  tak^  Mp 
tfie  project,  sets  all  hands  on  work,  and  with  immense  lat>^pr  and 
cejl^ntyi  finishes  the  dike,  which,   in  a  short  time,  redifped  thir 
plsupe  to  that  starving  condition,  that  they  were  at  length  forced  to 
auiYd^ei*  at  discretion;   and  it  is  not^e-worthy,  that  as  Leyden, 
»bout  fifty-foor  years  before,  was  miraculously  preserved  from  the 
bands  of  the  Spnniards^  for  being  reduced  to  the  last  eztrewity, 
ttxof  let  Voose  tb|i  watery  upon  theip*  which  th^  dams  restrained 
belore«  and  upon  that  the  army  marched  away ;  whereas,  had  they 
staid  but  two  or  three  days  longer  in  the  neighbourhood,  they 
might  have  bad  an  open  passage  to  the  town,  for  the  walls  of  it 
fell  down  to  the  ground^  and  a  strong  northerly  wind  had  cleared 
|jb«  cApntiy  of  the  water.    So  RocbeHe,  by  a  quite  contrary  &te, 
iMid  haenauraendeiiad  bw^  a  nery  few  days,  wben  the  dike  soiar  bipke, 
aa  tAiat  itbey  aaight  kw»  been  relieved  by  sea,  bad  there  b^en  a  flee( 
^ady  for  |^a(  pwpoae.    But  mkm  Spinola  cai^ae  p  tb^  poun<9l  iff. 
fijpAia,  he  was  ao  biMr-beaten  and  snubbed  lor  his  adl^ice  to  ib^ 
igirclinal  by  the  Arine  of  Medina,  ^en  priane  la^iaister  of  atate^ 
»ad  «fbar  graodces,  that  he  neacr  conld  get  bis  money  paid»  tba^ 
tpr^  lOWMg  hiaou  aad  .di<«d  a  beggar,  in  the  utmoat  4isgraQe.  So  well 
4id  ^ba  Spaoiarda  tlhea  Mnderrtand  tboir  tme  intereat,  im  ^  k»g  aa 
itba  rafaamad  fsoidd  anake  head  in  Ffanoe,  the  arnas  af  tJ^kiogaoaa 
IFopld  be  ooii4ped  within  its  pwn  iiasitSj  an<ji  *bey  and  other 

Cinaaa  fee  Jess  imleatAl  by  ihott  mgitiug  and  meatless  ueighr 
uas.  fi^ihm  w«M  tl^  luahayyy  e^d  of  i4>is  w.ar,  betw^ao  1^- 
landm^  ^imca{  m4  the  droadfol  aanv^dea ^f  the 4uke  of  Koai^ 
heroupai*  ^  igiae  bis  iraads  die  mildest  .teams  I  cao^  bad  but  499 
$sW  afiS^fla,  WW  Ae  i^cvaan  laf  tb«t  nriuce,  to  whane  jfieafidy  ha 
^t^^ntadilhs  Vaa  <f  Aia  f<MKvass,  ^^d  ihe  pnotes^i^  i»tensat  Aa 
J&MPei  ht  §Sim  ^m,  iinemm  mm  Mf  fiim  $oi  mf^  » 
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3^6  THE  WARS  AND  CAUSES  OF  THEM, 

{England,  which  drew  on  an  unnatural  civil  war,  that  ende<i  with 
a  sad  catastrophe,  in  the  king's  dying  by  the  ax,  for  he  was  he- 
Headed,    January  30,   1648,    after  he  had  reigned  twenty- three 
years,  ten  months,  and  odd  days,  and  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of 
'  his  age. 

1 .  The  causes  pretended  for  this  war  were,  that  the  French  king 
bad  employed  the  eight  men  of  war,  which  the  king  of  Eng- 
land had  lent  him,  to  be  made  use  of  against  Genoa,  against 
the  Rochellers. 

2.  That  the  king's  mediation,  in  behalf  of  the  reformists,  was 
slighted, 

5.  That  the  English  mercbant  ships,  and  their  effects,  were  seized, 
before  there  was  any  breach  between  both  kingdoms,  though  it  ii 
certain,  that  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  as  lord  high  admiral  of 
England,  by  an  extraordinary  commission,  first  seized  the  St. 
Peter  of  Newhayen,.the  whole  cargo  being  computed  to  amount 
to  forty-thousand  pounds  ;  and  though  the  king  ordered  the  re* 
leasement  of  the  ship,  December  7,  1625,  yet  the  duke,  upon 
the  sixth  of  February  following,  caused  the  said  sbip  to  be 
again  arrested,  and  detained;  as  you  may  see  in  Rushwortb, 
f<3.  313. 

4.  A  fourth  cause  of  this  war  we  have  assigned  in  the  noble 
Baptisia  Nani,  that  the  duke  of  Bucks,  having,  while  in  France, 
contracted  love  in  that  court,  and  desiring  leave  to  go  thither, 
under  pretence  of  composing  the  feuds,  that  broke  forth  In  the 
queen's  family  in  England,  was  by  Richelieu's  advice  denied 
entrance  into  that  kingdom,  and- grew  thereupon  so  enrag-ed, 
that  he  Iwore,  since  he  was  forbidden  entrance  in  a  peaceable 
manneF'into  France,  he  would  make  his  passage  with  an  army, 

CHARLES  IL 

AFTER  about  twelve  years  exile,  during  which  interval,  we  had 
no  wars  with  France,  was  restored  (p  the  throne  of  his  ancestors, 
anno  1660.  This  prince  had  not  been  above  five  years  settled  in 
his  dominions,  when  a  war  broke  out  with  the  Dutch  by  sea,  the 
French  joining  with  them  in  it  at  that  time  against  us,  so  that 

.there  .was  a  declaration  of  war  set  forth  against  France.  But  the 
Dutch  found  no  great  assistance  from  them  in  this  confederacy ; 
for  while  the  Dutch  in  all  the  engagements,  we'had  with  them, 
-  but  one  (and  that  was  when  the  fleet  was  foolishly  divided)  were 
beaten  by  us ;  the  French,  instead  of  uniting  their  force  with  the 
other,  dispatched  away  a  fleet  to  subdue  the  English,"  in  their 
plantations  in  the  Leeward  islands ;  almost  totally  expelled  the 
English  out  of  St.  Christophers,  interrupted  them  in  their  trade  to 
their  other  islands,  and  assumed  a  sovereignty  in  those  seas,  but 
upon  the  treaty  of  peace,  they  were  forced  to  restore  all  to  the 

-English  again.   But  they  left  St.  Christophers,  in  so  pitiful  a  pli^, 
that  it  seemed,  in  a  manner,  to  be  as  much  a  wilderness,  as  when  • 
first  the  English  took  footing  in  it.     About  seven  yeaps  hftett, 
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tbinss  Teered  abont,  the  French'  joining  wrth  the  English,  agtimt 
the  Dutch,  in  a  itecond  Dutch  war.  during  this  reign ;  and  here  a 
late  learned  author  has  obsared,  that  as  the  English  were  so 
successful  in  the  former  war  igainst  both,  ,and  the  Dane  to  boot, 
and  were  ne»er  beaten  but  once,  and  that,  when  the  <fcet  was  di- 
Tided  •   so  in  this  the  Engluh  in  all  the  6ght8  they  had,  which 
were  four,  came  oflF  with  more  loss  than  the  Dutch.    But  the 
truth  of  it  is,  the  French  only  came  out  to  learn  to  fight,  both  in 
the  one,  and  the  other  way,  for  they  stwd  still  looting  on.  or 
fi^ng  at  a  «ry  gwat  distance,  while  the  English  and  Dutch  bat- 
teredone  another;    and  monsieur  de  Martcl,  for  falling  on,  and 
eneatrine  bravely,  was  recalled,  checked,  and  dismissed  his  em- 
nlov-    iniorouch  that  the  Parliament,  wha  began  to  smell  the 
Frendi  designs,  moved,  November  the  fourth,  167S,  tBat  the  aHi- 
ance  with  France  was  a  grievance ;  and  so  a  peace  was  concluded 
with  the  Stales,  and  our  king  sets  up  for  a  mediator  at  Nimeguen, 
foe^een  the  French  and  Duttb,  with  their  confederates,  and  in 
the  mtfan  time,  having  got  toosiderabk  supplies  from  hjs  parli- 
ament,   raises  forces.      For  the  French  king  had,    dunng  this 
naval  war   possessed  himself  of  a  great  part  of  Flanders,  and  the 
territories  ot  the  States ;  but  before  a  peace  #as  shuffled  up»  or  at 
Icaatwis?,  before  the  prince  of  Orange  knew,  or  would  know,  of  its 
being   concluded,    the   prince,    not  staying    for  eight-thousand 
Enirlish.  that  were  on  their  march  to  join  him,  did  with  the  as^ 
■iatance  only  of  ten-thousand  English,  under  the  command  ot  .; 
the  duke  of  Monmouth  and  earl  of  Ossery,  storm  the  duke  of  Lux-  ' 
emburg's  camp,  fortified  with  all  imaginable  art,  before  Monts, 
with  that  lesolution  and  bravery,  that  he  beat  him  out  of  it    and 
relieved  the  place ;   and  this  wa*  the  last  act  of  hostility,  between 
Enehind  and  France,  of  any  kind,  during  this  reign  j   this  king 
afterwards,  instead  of  putting  a  stop  t^.t^'.  8T7'"*  «7»i'«="5 
that  kinirdoro.  fell  in  more  and  mwe  with  the  interest  of  it ;  and 
SenaUM,  during  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  was  aknost  rent  to 
Seces.  with  tbe*parti«i  of  Whj  and  Torr,  which  «e  but  too 
&  felt  to  this  Ay;   and  he  him^lf,  at  fast,  died  on- the  sixth 
"fFebruaiy,  1684-5,  in  the  fifty-fifth  y^r  <»f  »>■•  age,    and  the 
thirty-seventh  of  his  reign,  compuUng.  it  from  his  father's  death. 

JAMES  IL 
ONLY  surviving  brother  to  Charles  the  seconil,  immediately 
assumed  the  Endish  crown,  of  which,  notwithstanding  the  oppo- 
Smade  agaiMt  him,  in  the  preceding  reign,  he  got  peacei*k 
SSS;  ^  had  not  been  long  invited  with  tb«««»l^fjt^ 
Uenthe  eui  of  Argyle,  landing  in  Scotland,  and  the  duke  of 
Mohm^th  S  the  JS  of  Englan'd,  put  bun »- "«  »'^^'£w^f 
losing,  that  he  had  so  lately  attained.  But  *V*nri!S^^l* 
andSded  in  the  execution  of  both  A*«f<««"'tAt^ii.?^" 
titnde  of  their  followers,  and  that  in  a  ▼f^.  y^"™^:"^!!!,' 
which  execution,  as  it  drew  no  small  e""^*  "^^  .i'\f!'!^ 
«  the  .ttccess  e^  him  on.  with  so  much  twlence,  m  the  por- 
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fiiits  of  his  dc^nsy  for  the  iid?ahchi9  of  tk^  Pipal  p6iwer  in  tlMlft 
kiogdbBis^  that  it  made  the  subjects  noV^  in  danger  of  Ifa^  loaby 
both  of  their  religion,  and  civil  prpp^rtiesj  have  rec<iurie  ibr  te*- 
lief  to  that  orince,  who  has  since  m  irorthflf  filled  the  ahdicstied 
throne,  and  who  then  readily  embraced  their  quirrel,  and  in  the 
most  p^rinous  AeaM>n  of  the  year,  ^iUi  ^n  afniy  froin  HoUafcid, 
latided  at  Torbaj^,  November  5,  1098;  a  day  and  year  mendorabte 
in  the  annaU  of  time^  fot*  the  Bngtish  deliverances ;  and,  haTing 
wished  success,  was  the  thirteenth  of  .February  following,  with  lila 
prificess,  proclaimed  bibg  atid^ueea  of  England,  &c.  King  Jarii^ 
having,  aoitietime  before,  withdrawn  himself  ittto  France^  with 
whom  he  was  so  ifar  from  having  any  wan  during  hib  fonir  years 
reigo,  that  he  entet^d  into  a  stricter  alliance  t^ith  thai  croWn  ;  blit 
sikiee  his  present  ihajesty's  ascending  <'f  the  throne,  what  tctyegrts 
bf  war  there  have  been  between  England  and  France  by  nca  aad 
land,  and  what  the  causcj^  of  them,  I  purposely  omit,  beoiiilse 
they  are  yet  fresA  in  ey^ry  man's  tn^moTy,  and  for  that  a  ted 
penod  has  not  hitherto  been  put  unto  them. 


CONTEMPLATIONS 

UPON 

LIFE  AND  DEAtH; 

WlTlf     sfeitlOVS     REFLEXIONS      OlT     THE     MlSsid^'S     thAt     Attk^t 
HOMAir  LIFE)  IK  ETERT  STATXCK^  DEGREE^  AND  CHMtOB  THSEflOT. 

Writieii  by  a  persou  of  quality,  in  bis  cdnfioemetot,  a  tiCUe  BeTqre  hffi  dealii: 
iSi^iDK  the  tanity  of  tbe  desire  of  long  \^y  and  the  flMr  of  dtkth;  4Hth  a  m 
e^py  of  tbe  ptq^  4tt^v0ftd  to  the  sheriffs  \ipoa  Hie.ScriibHI  A  TaW%M{D>  ^ 
Tharaday,  Januai'y  !S6|  1696-7,  by  Sir  jolm  Feowiok^  Baroiiet 

firom  a  HUarto,  ctmitMng  thk-ty  <me  pagts,prmtid  at  Ltmion,  m  1'6$^. 


Ido  mt  pn<sume  to  arraigpo  the  justice  of  thai  sentence  by  which 
Sir  John  FeMwick,  the  author  of  this  tract,  was  condenne^  to 
die  fct  highrtreftspn;  neither  does  itceneern  ftie.to  enter  into  the 
pfurtibiAars  of  Oie  charge  brou^t  against  him ;  bat  i  cannot  but  just- 
ly oipterfe,  thttt  he,  ia  these  conteinplatioiis,  has  left  us  a  conviDciaff 
proof,  hd#  weU  he  toiprored  the  (ifne  under  his  confinement;  and 
a  rare  ekanple  of  f^stience,  msgnation  |p  ^iod's  wiH,  and  of  a  reai 
christian  understanding  in  the  way  x>f  ffodliness^  For  I  nay  venturt 
to  sayv  that,  in  this  idlortdfaug^ht  of  h&  and  death,  he  not  onl^  shei^ 
hja  frelst  ability  id  ^iM  of  method  and  invetftion^  httt  has  esoM^i 
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Ibose  ^kbMlent  •atfaors^  Drex^Uvi%  Bf^yarmilie^  Bona^  Sherlock,  4ic» 
who  bbve  wriitah  Upon  (be  Mitte  subject }  tod,  therefore,  beliere  it 
will  be  accf  pteble  \»  my  readen,  and  thotigbl  worthy  to  be  presef* 
ted  from  the  iHjury  of  tune  in  this  collection* 

NOS^E  it  ipnm  *,  is  a  lesson  a  tnaa  can  nefer  learn  loo  late ; 
and  therefore^  though  hithelto  I  hare  lived  so  much  a  stranger  to^ 
Aiyself,  that  I  ha^e  had  little  leisure,  and  less  desire  to  think  or  coa« 
template  (a  studious  and  sedentary  life  having  always  been  my  aver» 
sion)  yet  the  solitary  cotidition  I  am  now  reduced  to*  and  the  me* 
lancholy  circumstances  under  which  I  lie,  do^  raethinks>  call  upon 
me  to  ceniiider  what  1  have  been  doing»  and  what  I  am  further  short- 
ly te  do*  I  adi  now  under  a  close  confinement)  secluded  from  all 
cotf^MitieB  \iHth  the  wvrld,  and  dehied  the  visit!  of  ny  neatest  and 
dearest  relations;  and  all  this  teems  to  be  hut  the  sad  protoguc  to 
Uiat  safeider  tragedy  in  which  I  em  to  be  the  principal  actor^  bd^Me  I 
go  eff  the  stage  of  lh.ia  worid.  And,  therefore,  since  death  and  I 
Haost  shortly  be  better  aafUainted,  it  will  cartaioly  be  my  wisdom, 
aa  wdlea  my  inlerctt,  tw familierise  it  \»  Ine  befbie  hand;  and  Id* 
not  kneiw  how  that  can  he  better  dene,  than  by  centeraplatifig  the 
Hiiaeries  of  life,  in  alt  its  varimis  chanfipes  mttd  cotiditvaHs^  and  thcA 
t6  look  upon  death  as  the  gi«it  panpharmttoon  or  #easedy  of  all  tboae 
evils  that  life  snbjects  Us  to. 

It  ii^  trae  indeed.  We  ^penerally  Kj  from  death  aa  nur  worst  enemy, 
tftfaoiighitlain  truth  our  grentest  firiend;  and  this,  to  a  considering 
man,  is  very  unaccountable.  I  must  confess,  it  does  seeai  strange 
t*  me^  end  •%  metiitnksy  a  thing  te  be  admired*  that  the  pnor  MMur- 
er,  to  repeae  himself,  longs  for  tbe  setting  sun ;  that  tbe  mariner 
rows  wkh  all  his  might  to  attain  his  wifhed4iie  pert^  and  c^oioea 
wfaei^  he  can  discover  Wmd ;  thait  the  kraveiHer  is  never  oententod, 
ttli  he  be  at  the  end  of  his  Jqiirney ;  and  that  we^  in  the  laean  whale, 
tied  in  this  WofU  CO  a  perpelilal  tadL,  tosaed  wkh  oeatinual  teaoperts^ 
nfid  tired  with  a  ttrnfflt  and  thorny  way^  fe\  cannot  aee  the^end  «r 
onr  IdheUr,  but  wHth  grief^  nor  behold  our|Mrt,  bait  with  tears;  oa^ 
fqpptonoh  ^  o«r  home,  hut  wilh  hofwir  and  treaibling.  This  lifhia 
hnt  a  Penelope's  web,  in  wHieh  we  nre  always  doing  smd  wndoing^  a 
sea  that  lies  open  to  ail  trinds,  which  eometiaafcs  withini  and  sobb»- 
tilaaea  without, ntevea'ceases to hiewiweltfndly  upon  ws;  awenfyfour- 
ney  thro'  extreme  heau  and  cbMs,  over  hi^  mountains,  steles  fooka, 
aM  "daageroaa  deaorts ;  and  thus  we  paw  awvy  our  tiane  in  wearing 
ait  lliia  iveb,  in  rbwingat  ^his  oir,  and  in  passing  this  miserable  wny^ 
and  yet,  tHliea  death  <;enies  la  •end  ^ain*  hvork,  and  etretches  ent  bis 
a#m  aa  fpnH  os  inta<0he  f(>ort;  arhen,  after  ao  many  daligeMfus  fsaa*. 
aagha^and  ioathaaise^odginga,  hevinald<oondnct«stoonr  trnehdme 
and  resting  place;  instead  of  etjeicitig  at  lAieemd  of  onr  labour,  af 
taking  comfort  at  the  sight  of  our  desired  haven,  and  of  singing  at 
nnr  afrpreach  to  'ahose  htippjr  nbnaionsi;  y^t  would  tstiB  hegia  our 
wisak  ngain^  Iwiat  kad  to^he  a^hnl,  ned  would  wilhnglf  eaideriaha 
r jonan^  a  naau    Ma  aaai^  ^we  ^en  reaaember  nur maaaineaaaad 

rn^ni^ 
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pains ;  our  dangers  and  our  shipwrecks  are  forgotten.  We  fear  no 
mofe  the  tiresomeness  of  travel,  nor  the  danger  of  desartsl  But,  on 
the  contrary,  we  apprehend  death  as^an  extreme  pain ;  we  shun  it 
as  the  fatal  rock  on  which^we  are  like  to  split;  we  fly  it  as  a  thief 
that  comes  to  roh  us  of  our  treasure.  We  do  as  little  children,  who 
all  the  day  complain  of  illness,  and,  when  the  medicine  is  brought 
,thero,  are  no  longer  sick :  or,  as  they  who  all  the  week  long  run  up 
and  down  the  streets,  complaining  of  the  pain  of  thdrteeth,  and 
yet,  seeing  the  barber  coming  to  pull  them  out,  are  rather  wilhng 
still  to  endure  the  pain,  than  use  the  remedy.  And  as  those  tender 
and  delicate  bodies,  who  in  a  pricking  pleurisy  complain,  and  cry 
out,  and  cannot  stay  for  a  surgeon  ;  and  yet  when  they  see  him  whet- 
iing  his  launcet,  to  cut  the  throat  of  the  disease,  pull  in  their  arms 
and  hide  them  in  the  bed,  as~if  he  were  come  to  kill  them.  We  fear 
more  the  cure  than  the  disease;  the  surgeon,  than  the -pain;  the 
stroke,  than  the  imposthume.  We  have  more  sense  of  the  medicine's 
bitterness,  soon  gone,  than  of  a  bitter  long-continued  languishing: 
we  have  more  feeling  of  death,  the  end  of  our  miseries^  than  the  end- 
less misery  of  our  life.  And  whence  proceedeth  this  folly  and  sim* 
plicity  ?  we  neither  know  life  nor  death ;  we  fear  what  we  ought  to 
hope  for,  and  wish  for  what  we  ought  to  fear ;  we  call  life  a  continu- 
al death,  and  yet  death  is  the  entrance  of  a  never-dying  life. 

Now  what  good,  O  my  soul,  is  there  in  life,  that  thou  shouldsl 
80  much  desire  it  ?  Or  what  evil  is  there  in  death,  that  thou  shouldst 
so  much  fear  it }  Nay,  what  evil  is  there  not  in  life,  and  what  good 
is  there  not  in  death  ? 

Consider  all  the  periods  of  this  life;  we  enter  it  in  tears,  we  pass 
it  in  sweat,  we  end  it  in  sorrow.  Great  and  little,  rich  and  poor, 
not  one.  in  the  whole  world  that  can  plead  immunity  from  this 
condition.  Man  in  this  point  is  worse  than  all  other  creatures ;  be 
is  bom  unable  to  support  himself;  neither  receiving  in  his  first 
years  any  pleasure,  nor  giving  to  othex%  any  thing  but  trouble ; 
and  before  the  age  of  discretion  passing  infinite  dangers.  Only 
herein  he  is  less  unhappy  than  in  other  ages,  because  in  this  he 
hath  no  sense  nor  apprehension  of  his  misery.  Now  can  we  think 
there  is  any  so  void  of  reason,  that,  if  it  were  granted  him  to  live 
always  a  chiki,  would  make  choice  of  such  a  life  ? 

So  then  it  is  evident,  that  not  simply  to  live  is  desirable ;  but  to 
live  well  and  happy.    But  to  proceed ; 

Grows  he  }  His  troubles  likewise  grow  up  with  him.  Scarcely 
is  he  come  out  of  his  nurse's  hands,  and  scarce  knows  what  it  is 
to  play,  but  he  falls  under  the  subjection  of  a  schoolmaster;  I 
speak  but  of  those  which  have  the  best  education,  and  are  brou^t 
up  with  the  greatest  care  and*  strictness.  And  then,  if  he  studies, 
it  is  ever  with  repining;  and,  if  he  plays,  it  is  never  but  with 
fear. 

This  whole  age,  while  he  is  under  the  charge  of  another,  is  unto 
him  no  better  than  a  prison ;  and  therefore  he  longs  for^  and  only 
.aspires  to  that  age,  in  which,  freed  from  the  tutelage  of  another, 
he  may  become  master  of  himself;  pushing  time  forward,  as  it 
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were,  with  his  shoulder,  that  he  may  the  sooner  eiyoy  his  hoped- 
for  liberty.  In  short,  he  desires  nothing  more  than  to  see  the  end 
of  his  age,  which  he  looks  upon  ba  bondage  and  slavery,  and  enter 
upon  the  beginning  of  his  youth. 

And  what  is  the  beginning  of  youth,  but  the  death  of  infancy  f 
And  the  beginning  of  manhoodi  but  the  death  of  youth  ?  Or  what 
is  the  beginning  of  to-morrow,  but  the  death  of  the  present  day  ? 

And  thus  he  implicitly  desires  his  death,  and  judges  his  life 
miserable ;  and  therefore  (cannot  be  reputed  in  a  state  of  happiness 
or  contentment. 

Behold  him  now,  according  to  his  wish,  at  liberty ;  in  that  age 
wherein  he  has  his  choice,  to  take  the  way  of  virtue  or  of  vice,  and 
either  tQ  choose  reason  or  passion  for  his  guide.  His  passion  eiiter- 
tains  him  with  a  thousand  delights,  prepares  for  him  a  thousand 
baits^  and  presents  him  with  a  thousand  worldly  pleasures  to  sur- 
prise him  ;  and  these  are  so  agreeable  to  headstrong  and  unbridled 
youth,  that  there  are  very  few  that  are  not  taken  and  beguiled  by 
them  ;  of  which  my  own  example  is  too  evident  an  instance. 

But,  when  the  reckoning  comes  to  be  mad^  up,  what  pleasures 
are  they  ?  They  are  but  vicious  and  polluted  pleasures,  which  ever 
hold  him  in  a  restless  fever ;  pleasures  that  at  the  best  €;nd  in  re- 
pentance, and,  like  sweet-meats,  are  of  a  hard  digestion;  plea- 
sures that  are  bought  with  pain,  and  in  a  moment  perish,  but  leave 
behind  a  lasting  guilt>  and  long  remorse  of  conscience ;  all  which  I 
wish  my  own  too  dear  experience  could  not  wittiess. 

And  yet  this  is  the  very  nature  (if  they  be  well  examined)  of  all 
the  pleasures  of  this  world.  There  is  in  none  «o  much  sweetness* 
but  there  is  more  bitterness ;  none  so  pleasant  to  the  mouth,  but  it 
leaves  an  unsavory  gusto  after  it  I  will  not  speak  here  of  the 
mischiefs,  quarrels,  debates,  wounds,  murders,  banishments,  sick- 
ness, and  other  dangers,  whereinto  sometimes  the  incontinency, 
and  sometimes  the  insolency  of  this  Ol-guided  age  does  plunge 
men ;  for  the  remembrance  of  nfy  own  follies,  upon  this  occasion, 
stops  my  mouth,  and  fills  me  with  remorse  and  shame. 

But  if  those  that  seem  pleasures  be  nothing  else  but  displeasures, 
if  the  sweetness  thereof  be  as  an  infusion  of  wormwood ;  what  then 
must  the  displeasure  be  which  they  feel  ?  And  how  great  the  bitter- 
ness that  they  taste? 

Behold  then,  in  short,  the  life  of  a  youngs  man,  jrho,  rid  of  the 
government  of  his  parents  and  masters^  abandons  himself  to  all  the 
exorbitancies  of  his  unruly  passion ;  which,  like  an  unclean  spirit 
possessing  him,  throws  him  sometimes  into  the  water,  and  then 
into  the  fire ;  sometimes  carries  him  clear  over  a  rock^  and  at  other 
times  flings  him  headlong  to  the  bottom. 

But,  if  ne  follows  reason  for  his  guide ;  (which  is  much  the  better 
choice)  yet,  on  this  hand,  there  are  wonderful  difficulties :  for  he 
must  resolvue  to  fight  in  every  part  of  the  field,  and  at  every  step  to 
be  in  conflict,  as  having  his  enemy  in  front,  in  flank,  and  on  the 
rear,  never  leaving  to  assail  him ;  and  this  enemy  is  all  that  can 
4elight  him,  all  that  he  sees  near,  or  for  ofl.    In  short,  the  greatest 
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enemy^  in  the  world,  is  the  world*  itself,  which  he  must  therefore 
overcome,  Bui,  beside  the  world,  he  has  a  thousand  treachcrou* 
enemies  within  him,  among  whom  his  passion  is  none  of  the  least; 
which  waits  for  an  occasion  to  surprise  him,  and  betray  him  to  hi* 
lusts.  It  is  God  only  that  can  make  him  choose  the  path  of  ▼inue, 
and  it  is  God  only  that  can  keep  hi:m  in  it  to  the  end,  and  make 
him  victorious  in  all  his  combatesi  But,  alas,  bow  few  they  are 
that  enter  into  it!  And,  of  those  few;  how  maiiy  that  retire  again ! 
So  that^  let  a  man  follow  the  one  way  or  the  other,  he  must  either 
subject  himself  to  a  tyrannical  passion,  or  undertake  a  weary  and 
continual  combate;  wilfully  throw  himself  into  the  arms  oif  de- 
•truction,  or  fetter  himself,  as  it  were,  in  the  stocks ;  easily  carried 
away  widi  the  current  of  the  water,  or  painfully  stemming  the  im^ 
petuous  tide. 

See  here  the  happiness  of  the  young  man  !  Who,  in  bis  yoiitliy 
having  drunk  his  full  draught  of  the  world's  vain  and  daceivmhie 
pleasures,  ;s  overtaken  by  them  with  such  a  dull  heaviness  and 
astonishment,  as  drunkards  the  morrow  after  a  debanch,  or  gluttona 
after  a  plentiful  feast ;  who  are  so  over-pressed  with  tbe  excesses 
of  the  former  day,  that  the  very  remembrance  of  it  creates  their 
loathing.  And  even  he,  that  has  made  tbe  stoutest  resistance,  £sels 
himself  wo  weaty,  and  with  this  continual  oohfliet  so  bruiaod  and 
broken,  that  be  is  either  upon  the  point  to  yield,  or  die.  A|id  this 
is  all  the  good,  all  the  contentment,  of  this  fiourisbing  age,  by 
children  so  earnestly  desired,  ajid,  by  those  who  have  oaperieoced 
iCy  so  heartily  lamented. 

Next  Cometh  that  which  is  called  *  pei^t  age,'  in  which  men 
haTe  no  other  thoughts,  but  to^  purchase  themselvas  wisdoa  and 
rest.  It  is  called  per&ct,  indeed,  but  is  herein  only  perfect,  that 
aO  imperfections  of  human  natiice,  hidden  before  under  the  sia^ 
plicity  of  childhood,  or  the  lightness  of  youth,  appear  at  this  afs 
in  their  perfpclion.  I  speak  of  none  in  this  plaee,  hut  those  that 
are  esteeined  the  wisest  and  most  happy,  in  the  opinien  of  the 
world. 

I  have  already  shewed  that  we  played  in  fear ;  and  that  our 
short  pleasures  were  attended  on  with  ioi^  sepentanoe :  But  nev 
Avarice  and  Ambition  presaat  tbemedves  to  us,  pmsaimg;  if  mi 
will  adore  them,  to  give  us  a  perfect  contentment  with  the  goeds 
and  honoiirs  of  this  world.  And  surely  none  hut  those,  who  are 
restrained  by  a  divine  hand,  £an  escape  the  iUusisfis  of  Abe  OBe«  or 
the  other^  and  not  cast  themselves  headioiy  from  the  ^  of  tbe 
pinacle. 

But  lei  us  see  what  this  conteitftinent  is*  Xbe  coae^bovs  men 
makes  a  thousand  voyages  hf  «ea,  and  ^ournies  by  land;  nms* 
thoosand  haoavds,  escapes  a  thousand  shipiviiaclMw  and  iw  ip  fKr- 
petual  fear  sniil  travel;  and  yei  oftentimes  either  lesefcb  his  time^fr 
gains  nothii^  hut  ackncMj  fouti^  and  loppilations.  In  the  punnbisr 
of  ibis  goodly  sepase,  he  hestoweth  l^i  U99^  .rest;  .and»  4o  gain 

*  The  camtfUoDtW  jisiim  Jta  Uims  tk«tf J^XOSaSTMOhrSlw  H^ 
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W«fthh,  losedi  his  Kfc.  Boi  suppme  he  hftth  guined  iii«c|i^  tnd  that 
he  hath  spoiled  the  whole  East  of  its  pearls,  and  drawn  dry  all  the 
mines  of  the  West:  Will  he  then  be  at  quiet,  and  say,  he  is  con- 
tent? Nothing  less:  For,  by  all  his  aequisitions,  be  grains  hut 
more  disquiet^  both  of  mind  and  body;  from  one  travel  fallmg  kii» 
another,  nerer  ending,  but  only  eha^ging  his  miseries.  He  de- 
sired to  have  them,  and  now  fears  to  lose  them ;  he  got  ibem  with 
bntning  ardour,  and  {yossesses  them  in  trembling  cdd  ;  he  adten- 
tured  among  thieves  to  get  them,  and  now  fears  by  tk^eves  and 
rohbers  to  be  deprited  of  them  again ;  he  laboured  to  dig  them  out 
of  the  earth,  and  n&w,  to  secute  them,  he  hides  thens  therein. 
In  sbortj  t^Dmins  from  all  hfs  voyages,  he  comes  into  a  prison :  and 
the  end  of  his  Vodily  travels  is  but  the  beginning  k>f  the  endless 
labotir  of  his  mind.  Jndge  now  what  thts  man  has  gamed,  tffter 
«o  many  tttiseries !  This  d«vil  of  ^nyvetommess  persuades  him  he  has 
some  rare  and  excellent  thing;  and  so  it  ^res  with  him,  as  with 
tfaK>se  poor  treatures  whom  the  devil  seduceth,  wider  colour  of  re- 
lievin&[  their  poverty ;  wtm  find  their  hands  Ml  of  leaves,  when 
they  m(mghtto'find  them  full  of  crcrwns :  he  possesseth,  «r  rather 
is  possessifed  by,  a  thmg  vrtierean  is  neither  power  nor  vertue,  more 
base  vnA  utiprofitaUe,  l!han  l!he  4eaA  hei%  of  the  earth.  Yet  ha«h 
helieaped  together  llhis  rile  <eicremenrt,  and  so  brutish  is  grewn,  as 
therawith  to  tmwn  his  head*  when  he  ought  to  tread  it  under  his 
Tcec 

Bot,  however  it  be,  is  he  therewith  satisfied  and  contented  f  So 
far  from  that,  that  he  is  now  more  dissatisfied  llhan  ever.  W« 
commend  most  those  "Ariidcs  that  breed  an  ahxrarion,  and  soonest 
eitinspQhIh  *ftiint ;  andlihose  meats  that  in  least  quantity  do  llengeit 
resist  hunger:  butnow,  of  this,  the  more  amandrtnloi,  the  more 
he  is  a-ihirft ;  the  more  he  cats,  the  more  he  is  an  hungry :  it  4s  a 
dropsy,  l!bat  swells  him  till  he  bursts  before  he  can  be  sal^fiad. 
And,  whtch  is  worse,  in  some  so  extravagant  is  this  flnrst,  4h«t  it 
0nAtes4hem  ffigthe  pits,  and  carduHy  draw  the  water/ and,  aftnr 
alt,  Won^t  Sdfierfbem  to  dThik.  hi  the  mfidst  of  a  river,  <hey  wpe 
iiy  with  thirst;  and,  on  aheapdf  com,  cry  out  of  famine.  Thgr 
tatve  goods,  and  dare  not  use  ftiem  ;  garmeirts,  but  dare  ndt  pnt 
fhmn  tm^  and,  though  they  are  possessed  of  that  in  Which  llhey  joy, 
ftfty  Aon^  enjoy  it.  The  scitn  of  all  frtiich  is,  that,  *  df  aU  wtiidh 
fbef  hare,  Aey  have  noth'mg." 

iJtt  yss  thien  t^E^tum'  ttmo  that,  that  Ibt  attaining  df  sffl'Chese  ^de- 
MVaMle  goods  is  nothing  dlse  hot  wearinesB  of  body,  aindthcpoa- 
lesnitm.  for  the  most  part,  weariness  df  mmd;  n^ioh/eeftarrfty  is 
io  mi^  the  greater  evil,  as'the  niind  is  more  sensftde  than  fbe 
hojjy. 

'Bttt  the  convp/lemetft  of  all  (faehr  misery  is,  trtien  they  come*tD 
h^  them,  ei&er  by  rfhipwrecik,  Are,  or  anToiher  accident,  flien 
^^  ^try,  "Weep,  andtorment  ftemsdves;  luce^ittle  chtldren,  that 
hvy^  latt  their  ^ftry^gsme,  'which  y€t  is  nothing  *wortti.  One  -nan- 
ti^  >eirstiade  them  *Aiat  mdrtel  men  iiave  any  other  good  rn  this 
K%li,  1>iit'thlt^i€hisinortd[.    Jlheyaic,  in  tiieir  ownironeaits. 
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DOt  odIj  spoiled,  but  utterly  undone :  and  foraBmuch  as  in  these 
vain  things  they  have  fixed  all  their  hope,  having  lost  them,  they 
fall  into  despair,  out  of  which  thev  are  seldom  recovered,  many 
times  laying  violent  hancts  upon  themselves^  and  bringing  their 
own  lives  to  an  unhappy  period. 

In  short,  the  recompence,  that  covetousness  yields^  those  that 
have  served  it  all  their  life,  is  like  that  of  the  devil,  who,  after  a 
small  time,  having  gratified  his  votaries,  either  leaves  them  to  the 
hangman,  or  himself  breaks  their  necks. 

I  will  not  here  discourse  of  the  wickedness  to  which  covetous  men 
subject  themselves  to  attain  to  these  goods,  whereby  their  con- 
science is  filled  with  a  perpetual  remorse,  which  never  leaves  them 
in  quiet.  |t  is  enough  that  in  this  immoderate  pursuit  of  riches, 
which  busieth  and  abuseth  the  greatest  part  of  the  world,  the  body 
is  macerated,  the  mind  debilitated,  and  the  soul  is  lost,  without  any 
pleasure  or  contentment. 

Let  us  then  come  to  ambition,  which,  by  an  over-eager  aspiring 
to  honour,  takes  up  the  time  and  thoughts  of  the  greatest  persons : 
and,  what!  Do  we  there  think  to  find  more  content?  Alas  I  'tis 
rather  less ;  and  this,  I  am  sure,  I  can  witness  to  my  cost :  for  as 
the  one  deceives  us,  by'giving  us,  for  all  oar  travel  out  a  vile  ex- 
crement of  the  earth;  so  the  other  repays  us  but  with  smok^  and 
wind:  the  rewards  of  this  being  as  vain,  as  those  of  that  were  gross. 
In  both  we  fall  into  a  bottomless  pit ;  but,  into  this,  the  fall  is  by 
so  much  the  more  dangerous,  as  at  the  first  shew  the  water  is  more 
clear  and  pleasant. 

Of  those  men  that  make  their  court  to  ambition,  some  are  great 
about  princes, others  commanders  of  armies ;  both  sorts,  according 
to  their  degree,  you  see  saluted,  reverenced,  and  adored  of  those 
that  are  under  them :  you  see  them  apparelled  in  purple,  in  scarlet, 
and  in  cloth  of  gold ;  that,  at  the  first  sight,  one  would  think  there 
is  no  content  to  oe  found,  but  amongst  them.  But,  alas !  men  know 
not  how  heavy  an  ounce  of  that  vain  honour  weighs;  they^know 
not  what  those  reverences  cost  them,  nor  how  dearly  they  pay  for 
an  ell  of  those  rich  stufis :  they  are  so  over- rated,  that  he,  who  knew 
them  well,  would  never  buy  them  at  the  price.  The  one  hath  at- 
tained to  this  degree,  after  a  long  and  painful  service,  hazarding 
his  life,  upon  every  occasion,  with  loss,  oftentimes  of  a  leg  or  an 
arm ;  and  that  at  the  pleasure  of  a  prince,  that  more  regards  a  hun- 
dred perches  of  ground  on  his  neighbour's  frontiers,  than  the  lives 
of  a  hundred  thousand  such  as  he ;  unfortunate  to  serve  one  who 
loves  him  not,  and  foolish  to  think  himself  in  honour  with  him,  that 
makes  so  little  re<^oning  to  lose  him  for  a  thing  of  no  worth. 

Others  there  are  that  aspire  to  greatness  by  flattering  a  prince; 
which  is  a  life  so  base  and  servile,  that  they  can  never  say  their 
very  souls  are  their  own,  any  longer  than  their  prince  is  pleased  to 
let  them ;  fop  they  must  always  have  their  hands  and  tongues  ready 
to  do,  and  say,  whatever  he  would  have  them ;  and  yet  they  must 
be'  content  to  suffer  a  thousand  injuries,  and  receive  a  thousand 
disgraces  :  and,  as  near  as  they  seem  about  the  prince,  they  are 
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nerertheleM  always  like  the  lion's  keeper,  who^-  when  by  kmj  pa- 
ttence,  a  thousand  feeding^;  and  a  thousand  clawingSi  he  hath 
made  a  fierce  lion '  fniniliar,  yet  never  gives  him  meat,  but  with 
pulling  back  his  hand,  always  in^fcar  lest  he  should  catch  him; 
and,  if  once  in  a  year  he  bites  him,  he  sets  it  so  close,  that  he  is 
paid  for  it  a  long  time  after.     Such  generally  is  the  end  of  the 

^•fayourites  of  princes. 

When  a  prince,  after  long  service,  hath  raised  a  man  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  honour,  he  sometimes  makes  it  his  pastime  to  cast 
him  down  in  an  instant ;  and  when  he  hath  filled  him  with  heaps 
of  wealth  and  riches,  he  squeeses  him  afterwards  like  a  sponge ; 
loving  none  but  himseU;  and  thinking  every  one  bcnm  but  to  serve 
and  ^ease  him.  - 

These  blind  courtiers,  make  themselves  believe  that  they  have 
friends,  and  map y  that  honour  them';  never  considering,  diat,  as 
they  make  only  a  shew  to  love  and  honour  every  body,  so  others 
do  to  them:  their  superiors  disdain  them,  and  nevef,  but  with 
some  kind  of  scorn,  so  much  as  salute  them.    Their  inferiors  salute 

^  them,  because  they  have  no  need  of  them,  (I  mean,  of  their  for- 
tune, their  food,  their  apparel,  not  their .perBons.)  And  for  their 
,  equals,  between  whom  friendship  usually  consists,  they  envy,  ac- 
cuse, and  cross  each  other ;  being  always  troubled  either  at  their 
own  harm,  or  at  another's  good.  Now,  whftt  greater  torment  is 
there  to  a.jnan  than  envy  ?  Which  is  indeed  nothing  but  a  hectick 
fever  of  the  mind;  by  which  they  are  utterly  deprived  of  all' 
friendship,  which  was  ever  judged,  by  the  wisest,  the  sovereign 
good  amongst  men. 

But,  to  tnake  this  more  evident,  let  but  fortune  turn  her  back, 
and  every  man  turns  from  them ;  let  them  but  be  disrobed  of  their 
triumphal  garqient,  and  no  body  will  know  them  any  more.  And 
then,  suppose  the  most  infamous  and  vilest  miscreant  to  be  cloathed 
in  it,  he  shall,  by  vertue  of  his  robe,  inherit  all  the  honours  of  the 
other,  and  the  same  respect  shall  be  paid  him ;  so  that  it  is  the 
fortune  which  they  carry  that  is  honoured,  and  not  themselves. 

But  you  will  say,  at  least  so  long  as  that  fortune  endured,  they 
were  at  ease,  and  had  content;  v  and  he,  who  has  three  or  ibur 
years  of  happy  time,  has  not  been  .all  his  life  unhappy.  True,  if 
it  be  to  be  at  ease,  continually  to  fear  to  be  cast  down  from  that 
degree  unto  which  they  are  raised;  and  daily  covet  with  great 
lalMur  to  climb  higher.  But  those  whom  thou  lookest  upon  to  be 
SQ  much  at  ease,  because  thou  seest  them  but  without,  are  within 
far  otherwise ;  they  are  fiair-built  prisons,  but  full  withi^  of  deep 
dungeons,  darkness,  serpents,  and  torments.  Thou  suppdsest  their 
fortunes  rery  large,  but  they  think  them  very  strait ;  thou  thinkest 
them  very  high,  but  they  think  themselves  very  low.  Now,  he  is 
fall  as  sick,  who  believes  himself  to  be  so,  as  he  who  indeed  is  so. 
Suppose  them  to  be  kings,  yet,  if  they  think  themselves  slaves,  they 
are  no,t>etter;  for  we  are  only  what  opinion  makes  us.  You  see 
them  wdl  followed  and  attended,  and  yet  even  those,  whom  they 
have  chose  for  their  guard,  they  distrust.    Alone,  or  in  company. 
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Atj  Me  eter  in  fear:  «teB0,  tkay  loiik  febiod  tfafiol ;  ia  flonfVMijr, 
tkef  lia¥ean«fe  on«Fery»i^.    Th«irdnMk  ki  foU  And  tttTiN>; 
ixit  it  is  uitiui6e»andii€t  im«Mtb0r{s(wi,  dMt  fMon  ie  f^mpiind : 
diejr  b«re  btd§,  tak,  umd  vtll  made ;  g^t«  wii£n  tliefr  ImI  iomm  tp 
«1m)3^  dbejf  leani  and!  etm  i}o  «il«i  kiee^tlMm  wakiiif^^  tni  tuni.- 
sni^  ffOB  cidb  to  £i4e»  co  thut  tbetr  verf  nrst  is  reidegs.    And  thtmi^^ 
no  other  difference  between  them  tnd  a  poor  fett«md  pntottar*  bat 
only  th^t^he  prnoaer'a  Mteia  at*  of  iton,  ajid  Ibe  other's  Ufa  of 
fi^;  tbemeiaiettandbytbefeMif,  ibeotbarby  tbeflfefod;  ibc 
ansancr  drawa  biafettcta  Mer  bhn,  abe  oMMtMr  nmeaiieth  bas  upca 
iam.  Hie  prisoner's  mnd  sometimeft  cofnteta  ibe  pabi  af  bis  bedy,  - 
aahdl  be  anf a  in  tbe  tnidbt  of  bia  tttaciaes ;  4be  itonvtier  ia  fiaifap 
troubled  in  mind,  wearying  his  body,  and  can  never  ^ineit  rest 
Aad  aa^ir  tbe^casitmtincsit  faM  bttafaieihey  faMre«  yon  ere  theiein 
OKiA  «kcai«»d :  jma  cslotni  tbcn  fjisad;'  bceavee  Ibey  ftiT  raafil 
bi^;  bat  are  dierain  aa  JwaBh  wit^^Atn^  aa  tbey  wbo  shcadd  jad^c 
ft  dhrarf  to  be  tall,  fcrbeiiag  astiSB  a  toiref,iar  wfaawiiDg  ao  tbe  tap 
•f  tbe  Monmmea/L    You  aaaswaiie  (iike  ane  uAskJttai  In  ^^MsnaAry) 
4be  imai^  sifi tb  tte  ba^^  vbicb  yiam  aboaild  meaaiMe  b^  kteki,  if  ^jwai 
Maid  Ittair  its  tnae  boigfat     V«u  teagilMe  tfieni  ;la  be  greats  bust, 
coald  you  lodk  into  abair  miaMls,  jim  wauU  aae  tbey  am  jautber 
Hfleat  (tnie  grcHbs«Rs  <oofiaiatai^  m  tbe  canrteanpt  of  tiMse  «aia 
fpneatoesies  vrnHo  w*bicb  tbey  are  abiars^,  »ar  aecm  uate  tbemsdasa 
ao  be  sa ;  aeeinp^  «bey  -daily  ane  aspiriqg'  bigber,  and  yet  bcsmt 
wbena  tbey  areiild  be. 

Borne  ithabe  ane,  ahat  ipasleod  io  aet  bausida  tiaiibair  ^mhidon; 
and  to  say,  if  I  could  attain  to  such  a  degree,  i  sbcadd  be  con.- 
teattedy  and  .sit  dbwa  iatisfiad;  but,  alasl  iwbcn  be  baaio^ce  at- 
tBMDed  it,  be  aearce  allova  bimsctf  a  baeatfaang  time,  boAae  be 
anrfces  adaamaes  itoirards  aondliing  >bigber-;  amd  M  lie  bas  a^fmisiod 
hs  caliPis  as  nolbiciii^,  >aiid  atnll  aepotes  bisnaakf  \om,  bacmjMe  Aeie 
aa  soane  «aoe  (hi|[fber ;  instead  «f  iwputing  hinsetf  bi^,  because 
ibeae  «re  m,  ndllian  loaiier :  mai  so  hi^  be  .^diaabs,  at  last,  diat 
either  bia  rbraatb  fails  bim  by  Ibe  way,  or  be  sfides  Aran  ^  top 
^otfae  botMn. 

But  if  be  -sboiild  get  up,  •by  all  bia  toU  and  tlaboiH-,  nntofdie 
Mtmoat  height  ^  faiaidesiaes,  he*woold  but  findbiaiself  aa/onabe 
iief>  af  4be  Alps,  4iot  lAxMreibe  elouda,  ibot  aoore  jobnaKious  itothe 
winds  and  9tfN*n»8 ;  and  ao  a  Ifoirer  markfor  tboae  Aigblninga.  |^ 
iompeatstwhidiitGoroimon^ritake'pleasttve  to  tbuhdeibolt,  andidaufh 
iaipowder,  tbat^pfoodlheigbt  of  ibeir'a. 

It  nay  be  herein  ^u^cU  agree  with  me,  Qompellad'tberelobj 
ibcae  maniy  eKannples  that  me  iBnd  >in ^the  ;bi«tQvie§  of  iformer  jigas, 
md  tboae  more  «madeni  ones  tbart  are  .still  /raoant  ip  mtoatnied's 
anamories;  bi]ti]nyoirnaad«eKperianoe'i8,  ^o  me,  laore  opnvincing 
Jkban  a  thousand  ^inatanaes ;  whie,  aiming  an  a  higher  piloh  <€ 
iionoor,  by  a  too'fbvward^zealifonniytprinoe,  Ithave.ofily  broijugfat 
dmysalf  into  a  ^maon ;  >wbapeitbe  greatest  pteferment,  ilcantiope 
far,  ia  totmount  a  acafioM ;  and,  infleod  of  wviog^nvy  4)ead<;irdad 
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with  B  cdrwiet:*  'tU  like  ^fall  «  vi^im  to  my  eoemiesf  by^th« 
bands  of  aa  cxectttioner. 

^  Buts  m  you,  luch*  at  least,  whom  nature  bath  sent  into  4he 
worM  with  crowns  on  tbeijr  befids^  apd  sceplers  in « their  bands; 
avch*  as  from  vtbeir  bifth  are  placed  in  that  mgh  sphere,  that  they 
have  nothing  more  to  wish  for ;  such  are  exempt  from  all  the  fore- 
n\entiooed  €?ils»  «and  therefore  may  call  themselves  Mppy :  it  may 
be,  indieedy  they  may :  be  less  sensible  of  them,  having  beeA  born, 
bred,,  and  brov^t  up  aoionffst  them :  as  one^  born  near  the  down- 
falls of  NiUis,  boconies  deaf  to  the  sound  of  those  waters ;  and  he» 
tba(  is  born  and  brought  up  ii^  prison,  laments  not  the  loss  of 
liberty;  nor  does  he  wish  for  day  that  is  brought  up  amongst 4he 
Cimmerians  in  perpetual  night.*.  Yet  even  persons  of  this  high 
quality  are  far  from  being  free ;  for  the  lightniog  often  blasts  a 
flower  of  their  crowns^  or  freaks  the  scepter  in  their  bands;  some* 
times  thdr  crowns  are  made  of  thorns,  and  the  scepter  that  they 
bear  is  but  a  reed :  and  such  crowns  and  scepters  are  so  far  from 
curing  the  chagrine  of  the  mind,  and  from  keephig  off  those  cares 
and  griefs  that  hover  still  about  them,  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
the  crown  that  brings  them,  and  the  scepter  that  attracts  thenu 
'  O  crown,'  said  the  Persian  monarch,  '  he,. that  knew  how  heavy 
thou  sittest  on  the  bead,  would  iiot  vouchsafe  to  take  thee  iip, 
though  be  should  meet  thee  in  his  if  ay/  This  prince  gave  law  to 
the  whole  world,  and  each  man's  fortune  was  what  he  pleased  to 
make  it;  and  therefore,  to  appearance,  could  give  to  every  man 
content;  and  yet  you. see  )iimself  confessing,  that  in  the  whole 
world,  which  be  held  in  his  band,  there  was  nothing  but  grief  and 
mdiappiness. 

And  what  better  account  can  the  rest  give  ub,  if  they  would  speak 
impartially  what  they  found  ?  We  will  not  ask  them  who  have  con- 
cluded a  miserable  life  yfiih  a  disbonpurable  death;  who  have  be- 
held their  kingdoms.  buri<^  before. them»  .a/nd  have  in  great  misery 
hmg  over-lived  their  greatness.  Neither  will  we  enquire  of  Diony- 
aius  the  tyrant  of  Sicily,  who  was  more  content  with  a  handful  of 
twigs  to  .whip  the  little  children  of  Corinth  in  a  school,  thaii  with 
the  scefrter  wheretrith  he  had  beaten  all  Sicily.  Nor  will  we  ask  of 
Sylla,  who,  havinff  robbed  the  common-wealth  of  Rom^  jvbich  had 
faeraelf  before  jtcji^d  the  whole.  world»  never  found  means  of  rest  in 
himself,  but  by  rol>bing  himself  of  his  own  estate,  with  ijocrec|ible 
hazard  of  his  power  and  authority.  Nor  (Co  come  nearer  home, 
will  we  enquire  of  Charles^  the.joyalipartyr,  the, lustre  of  whose 
crown  did  only  serve  to  tempt  his  enemiei,  not  ^nly  to  take  it  from 
his  head,  but  tp  take  biahead  off  too;,  and  wt&ose  sceptei^  was  too 
weak  to  ovei^cpn^e  the  force  of  .arqi^d  rebels*  Nor  will  we  ask  of  his 
twp«xil|^sons,|tbe  first  pfwhich^endured  twelve  years  of  baui^hment 
c're  he  ^fi|re4  tUa  cj;pwii;,  anji  the  last,  in  less  than  a  Quinque 
Neronem,  ^y^fj^.  fproed  to  leave,  his  c^niwn  and  kingdoms,  and  |ly  tor 
fefuge  to  a  neighiiouring  monarch,' whose  generous  goodness  has 
.crer'siiice  suppoBted  him^;  whose  sad  misfortunes  I  the^more  regret, 
hecAuae  tbcgf  both  include, my  oFn»  an4  are  their  source  and  fqan« 
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doiry  after  happineM :  but  let  us  ask  the  opHliM  df  tl*  flkM  «ftti> 
mit  ind  fldorirfbing  iiT  prihiiM/  ^eii  of  the  freat  kiftg  SttoaMl^  a 
iitiiti  etido^M  #JfthiHi^cr  ^w^m from  tfttfre,  b^yoMd  fb« iMlif 
Mitt;  aridtHioie  haioehse  ri^beft  Mi  Mi  girMt,  iliit  g(M  iodl iilitt 
iNire  as  jA^ftUUI  i»  the  Ubntet  itt  the  ttit^;  Md  the  mmM  IliieDt^ 
Mli  iM,  tbe^  was  saeb  v]ta^  of  |;M>  that  stiver  #is  iMbii^f  ii& 
libMtdrof,  iti  tbejtyi  of  SokPitM>tt;  nhi,  at  be  MdtaA  Ml  trtii 
Mre,  sd  iieHher  did  bi(  ^autforlkrgthesidr  bMft  M  Aiteufetf 
It :  And,  ftftei^  b^  bad  tried  all  the  fdieities  tiMt  die  «<irklMrfi 
alRird  brm,  diis  is  tbe  cccwint  (Hat  be  gi?ifs  dfl^ '  jill  i»  ««bil]r  illl 
Vexation  of  spiHt.* 

If  we  ask  of  tbe  emperotr  Abiostni,  whd  pteaoeabjy  Mswawd  tb^ 

*  i^bote  woHd,  be  will  bewail  bis  lift  past,  aii^,  aiiHta|rlBlilitk  tiriln 

*  iriiSt  for  tbe  rest  of^e  tneatfest  of  Wft  sulvjeets ;'  ifistibeibinr  ftm  I 

happy  day,  ttiat  #ottld  eale  hhift  of  Ms  inslippcMMfe  greatsfesii^  inl 

toner  him  tb  lire  quietly  amotig  tbe  least. 

If  of  Tib^ius^  fais  iif edessor,  be  liM  tieBtti,  «fMftbehollilli» 
ftmpif^,  i»  A  wolf  by  the  ears,  and  ttkt,  if  fab  could  do  it  irillMI 
danger  of  bebir  bhten,  he  would  ghd^  M  it  p^f  eoiDpiliM%dil 
Ibnntie  fbr  fifting  bint  so  bigb*,  fad  tbM  taiklif  iw«y  At  ItASbj 
that  be  cobM  n^  gtt  down. 

ir  6f  Bkx^iftii,  a  prinds  tf  girebt  %Mbm  bad  tfrtlrt^  fit  m 
opinion  of  tHe  ^mfAA;  be  Ml  jMftrMk  tbfcMtaiy Motiiilfliielit it 
jtoltiail,  befoire  411  tbe  Rolim  etof^ 

And  teitly.  If  of  the  emperor  eiMrl^  tbe  FHtt,  eHUiirtOI 
teoitbappy  tbtt  bath  IhM  flkese  sMmy  i^  be  #iRcbrtbfaia€M» 
quests,  victories^  and  triumphs;  and  not  be  ashamed  to  <ftMH  ^1^ 
he  bkth  fl^  moreg^tfd  bn  ode  day  tf  bb  btoMdlh*MWMe^  liui 
fA  wH  hn  tnttftipbabt  ift* 

Ko^  cKh  We  iilit^ibe  tboil^  iMpt  ih  tUI  (idMfiiH'J(MlMli^ 
*ho  thiid^  tMekiilie1¥es  trnM^ipy  In  It?  iM^doplillM'tlfik^iM^ 
dM  consists  fn  tt^iiig  hin^  aod  fk>t  ^i^t«f .  In  A^^ortl,  tlBl|ttliitf 
happineta  toibitloh  piVihi^^tft.  h  Is  ^6tb)n|p  dsbv  btft  tefltffag  dl 
Itikudi  %tii,  n>  ifeie  niio)^  Meti  tifh*,  1^  dil%  eUttlbiiijf  Miflidiv  lb 
pTuek  di^iiis^v^  out  ortbii^vil;  tiMVdttlte  iHil^,  >slgie>jWb 
they  so  t>h»nAj^  «*I^'  i^  H^  ^^^  ^  mU^  ftAW. 

lipeik h^ hei^ df  the  wvece&ldhi^ <^  tlrt;^/ifilS^ «B  «l^ *i|i 
Have  been  brdTdnig  %t  their  apto  t<^  Ibrtbde  ftr  the  ilofs  of  edUM 
ftrofh*,  aiM  cWd  get  nbtfiing;  hdr*  df  thtdl  Who,  josHitt'  «M 
tfnoiherfor  It,  cast  H  hMo  iNe  hbij&of  ^1Mi«;  tibrtf  Vhdft  win 
travifia:  It,  aftd  aetlkhig  «  %Md  H  AM^,  «dp  it  tiM^Mh  «M# 
tnge/;,  #bldb  oltto  ha|^i;  ftK4  hy^  Ul  i^ht,  MM  £«Mi 
ddhapd^:  ind  trife  so  indMI,  B^iUlr,  t^jd|i^«MfttaidMMMt 

Wdl,  ybu  Vttl  iiow  tey,  We  WtitMf,  ttl  W  ttK  gMlAs;  Mk  llB» 
tfVmd  1  tbe  aUIUMMi,  >tt  life  Vest  He  dab  «e,,  i^'^lBiWt^ 
there  W  1>e  IMtfe,  ^i»ho,  sb^il|^the]Miib^W  VMM^  «"" 
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imakt  abiut  %  prmee^  lAay  wMmnH  Mlowing  0|M:ii  unbrWiM  pM^ 
mmm^  eeiof  their  foods  with  innooence  and  pkoiOF^  i^^nhig  h^ 
auiir  wil^  mt,  and  c^Milciilinont  of  orind  ? 

PorhajDi,  in  fopmcr  agie«  (*hen>  thm  romahied  mmtiOf  'm^Hfmt 

ifmHu  pr  iilicerity)  it  iBi|;lit  in  tome  iort  be  to;  hut*  being  ci  that 

cooipQeitian  tbey  nawr  are,  it  ic»  in  »  mannar^  impooifbte.  For,  if  yon 

4u\  in  aAiro  of  atate,  you  ihaH  either  do  well  or  ill }  if  iU,  yw 

haat  God  far.yoar  enfemy,  and  vour  own  conodeDae  f»  a  perfiiBtaal 

tDrmentiiig  execntioiier  t  if  wen,  you  hart  men  for  ycto  enenuai^ 

andof  iiien  the  greaieit,}  whaoe  anry  and  mahoe  will  eapy  you  ont^ 

attd  wbooe  amelty  and  tyranny  will  ereroiara  threalen  yon.    Heaia 

the  peojpky  yon  please  a  beast ;  and  pleaiing  such  ei^hl  to  bo  dis« 

l^eawttf  to  yoaiadf.    Pleaie  yourself^  you  dispkaae  God :  please 

Ml,  you  incur  a  thousand  dungtrs  in  the  World,  with  the  pnrehasa 

of  k  ttioasand  displeasures.    The  sum  of  ail  Iheiefaro  is  thii,  there 

bm  none  contented  whh  their  present  sutions;  ibr»  if  yen  could 

hear  th^  talk  of  the  wisest  and  least  diseotitenitd  of  men,  whether 

they  iqpaak  aditisadiT»  Or  theif  wofdi  pasa  them  by  foroe  of  truth, 

aile  weold  gkdly  change  garments  wi&  his  tenant.    Anothea  ^ 

paeaohatb^  hmr  BoadOy  an  estate  it  i»  to  have  ndtbintr-^  A  thirds 

aosapkuning  thathis  hvains  are  brohen  with  dia  nois^  of  a  (Kmrt,  oe 

palae^^  hath  no  other  thought,  but  as  soon  ai  ha  can  t*' retire  him* 

otif  thtooa*    8a  that  you  shal  not  sea  any  bnt  is  dispieaoad  with 

his  own  calling,  aad  envWh  that  ef  another:  and  yet  ready  t»  ra^ 

eail«  if  4  nikan  shoukl  take  hkw  aC  his  word.    N6ne  bac  ia  w^ary  of 

*a  imahTteieae^  whcr^anto  his  ago  l«  aobjett,  and  yet  wishes  ttii 

hrhe  iolder,  to  Me  himself  of  ihocn^  though  oA^nrite  ha  kseps  off 

aU  a^ey  4s  mach  as  in  bias  lietht 

WhmuBwtwe  thmrdo  In  io  great  acooirafiolf  andca«^fitfion 
af  mindi  f  Must  we,  to  find'  tfue  coatentaent,  fly  the  asaiety  of 
muh  hida  v$  in  lamsu  aasong  wild  bteit*,  ahd  mqueilBer  oWraelv^ 
imn  att  aonrersaiBeii>  io  preserve  orfiaehrei  from  the  a«[il  af  thel 
worlds  fibnU  ane,  in  so  doingv  inte  at  last,  it  were  something  I  bat 
afaiar  Men  cannot  tahe  herein  what  pait  4hey  wauld;  andevew 
tkn^,  whieh  do,  find  not  there  dl  the  roA  they  sMfgfalt  for. 

lot  frhtr^  can  h4  fly,  thitoarHaa  hie  enemy  in  hiabasam?  And 
sfam4,aa  the  wise  man  my*,  «iie  wortd  to  Id  our  heaft«,  bnrdiycan 
wfc  dnd  a  phHDe  hi  thia  #orM,  where  the  world  will  aot  And  as. 
And  ds  aoow  aaika  pvo&sshNi  tofly  Ae  warid,  wbatberdby  seek 
doihiai^  but  the  praise  af  the  wmrld;  and  mr#oans  hidethsmaelrea 
flum  men,  to  no  other  end  but  that  men  should  sedt  diem;  oo  tha 
warUb  affahi  harhoum  in  dieguised  aitire,  amaftg  them  that  fly  the 
WariA  It  ia  n<^  tbtfl'dbo^,  ablitade  and  i^iMMnl  can  gire  na 
dodteAnmn^  hntv  mil]^  theavbdnmgx«4lirmmly  lastaand  pav 

Nhw> aa  'muchida  that  aontantmaat,  tfaatmay be fenhd in  aoH- 
tWn,  by  wiia  nain,  «i  dia  aiierclia  of  rmdiaf  difert  books,  of  hotfe 

iialM  and  paoiitaat  dotfaorsy  In  order  Do  the  accHfeirinig  of  know^ 

Mge  «id  kwAMAg,  it  ii  indied^ 

W»w«fct*tf  flitomiA|nd|ment  hi  lhlr«M^#  HkaUAnt'taility 
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mod  Teacation  of  apirit;'  for  •ome  are  ever  karniag  to  correct  their 
•peedi,  and  xierec  thiok  of  correctiDgtbdr  life.  Others,  by  logical 
discoanes  of  the  art  of  reason,  dispute  many  tune^  so  loog,  till  they 
lose  thereby  their  natural  reason.  One  learns  by  arithmetick  to 
dtTide  into  the  smallest  fractions,  and  yet  hath  not  skill  to  pait  one 
•billing  with  his  brother.  Another,  by  geometry^  can  measure^ 
fiddsy  and  towna,  and  countries,  but  cannot  measure  himself.  The 
musician  .can  accord  bis  voices,  and  sounds,  and  times  together, 
having  nothing  in  bis  heart,  but  discords ;  nor  one  passion  in  his 
soul,  but  what  is  out  of  tune.  The  astrologer  looks  up  to  the  stats, 
and  falls  in  the  next  ditch:  foreknows  theuiture,  and  is  careless  for 
the  preient ;  hath  often  his  eye  on  the  heavens,  though  bis  heart  he 
buried  on  the  earth.  The  philosopher  discourseth  of  the  nature  of 
all  other  things,  and  yet  knows  not  himself.  The  historian  can  tell 
of  the  wars  of  Thebes  and  of  Troy,  but  is  ignorant  of  what  is  done 
in  his  own  house.  The  lawyer  will  make  laws  for  all  the  world,  and 
yet  observe  none  himself.  The  physician  cures  others,  but  Ian* 
guishes  himself  under  his  own  malady :  he  can  ftpd  the  leas^  altera^ 
lion  in  his.f  ulseb  but  takes  no  notice  of  the  burning  fever  of  his 
mind*  Lastly,  Uie  divine  will  spend  the  greatest  part  of  his.  time 
in  disputing  of  faith,  and  yet  cares  not  to  hear  of  charitv :  will  talk 
of  God,  but  has  no  regard  to  succour  men.  These  knowledges 
bring  on  the  mind  an  endless  labour,  but  no  ocmtentment ;  for,  Sr 
more  be  knows,  the  more  he  desires  to  know. , 

They  pacify  not  the  debates  a  man  feels  in  himself,  they  coit 
not  the  diseases  of  his  mind.  They  make  him  learned,  but  they 
make  him  not  good;  cunning,  but* not  wise.  The  more  a  man 
knows,  the  more  he  knows,  that  he  knows  not;  the  fuller  the 
mind  is,. die  emptier  it  finds  itself:  forasmuch  as  whatsoever  a 
man  can.  know  of  any  science,  in  this  world,  is  but  the  least  pan 
of  what  he  is  ignorant  of:  all  his  knowledge  consisting  in  knowing 
his  ignorant,  all  his  perfection  in  seeing  his  imperfections,  which 
who  best  knows  and  notes  in,  in  truth,  among  men,  the  most  wise 
and  perfect.  In  short,  we  must  conclude  wim  Solomon,  that  the 
beginning  and  end  of  wisdom  is  the  fear  of  God;  yet  this  wisdom, 
nevertheless,  is  taken  bv  the  woiid  for  meer  folly,  and  persecuted 
by  the  world  as  a  deadly  enemy ;  and  therefore,  as  he,  that  feats 
God,  ought  to  fear  no  evil,  for  that  aH  his  evils  are  converted  to 
his  good :  so  neither  ought  he  fo  hope  for  good  in  the  world,  having 
there  the  devil  his  professed  enemy,  whom  the  scripture  tenneth 
the  prince  of  this  world. 

But,  with  what  exercise  soever  we  pass  the  time^  eld  an^  nn* 
awares  comes  upon  us,  which  never  tails  to  find  us  out  Every 
man  makes  account  in  that  age  to  repose  himself  without  further 
care,  and  to  keep  himself  at  ease  in  health.  But,  on  the  con- 
trary, io  thif  .age»  there  is  nothing  but  an  aiter-iaste  of  all  the 
foregoing  evils ;  wd  most  eommo^y.  a  plentiful  harvest  of  .all  Mch 
vicea  as,  in  the  whole  course  of  their  life,  hath  held  and  possessed 
them.  There  you  have .  the  imbecillity  and  w^neas  of  infancy, 
and  (which  is  worse)  many  times  accompanied  with  aatboiity. 
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^ere  yoQ  are  paid  for  'the  excess  and  riot  of  your  yootb^  with 
gouts,  palsies,  and  such  like  diseases,  which  take  from  you  Umb 
after  limb,  with  pain  and  torment.  There  you  are  recompensed 
for  the  anxieties  of  mind,  the  watcfaings  and  cares  f)f  manhood, 
with  loss  of  aigbt,  loss  of  hearing,  and  alt  the  senses  one  after 
another,  except  only  the  sense  of  pain.  Not  one  part  in  us,  but 
death  takes  hold  of,  to  be  assured  of  us,  as  of  bad  pay*masters, 
which  seldom  keep  days  of  payment;  there  i»  nothing  in  usp 
which  is  not  v4nb)y*4^ining,  esccept  our  vices ;  and  they  not  only 
live,  but,  in  despite  of  nature,  grow  young  again.  The  covetous 
'man  hath  one  foot  in  his  grave,  and  is  yet  burying  his  money,  as 
if  he  had  hopes  to  find  it*  again  another  day.  Toe  ambitious  in 
his  will  provides  for  «  pompous  funeral,  making  his  vice  to  triumph, 
even  after  his  death.  Tlie  riotous,  no  longer  able  to  dance  on  his 
feet,  daneetb  with  his  shoulders,  all  vices  having  left  ham,  and  he  ' 
not  able  to  leave  them.  The  child  wishes  for  youth,  and  diis  man 
laments  it.  The  young  man  Uvea  in  hope  of  the  f^ure,  and  this 
feels'  the  evil  present,  laments  the  false  pleasures  past,  and  sees 
Jbr  the  time  to  oome  nothing  to  hope  for;  and  the  oM  man  is  move 
foolish  than  the  child,  in  Ulwailing  the  time  he  cannot  recal,  and 
remembers  not  the  evil  that'he  su&red  in  it ;  and  more  wretched 
than  the  young  man,  in  that,  afler  a  vicious  life,  and  not  being  . 
vble  any  longer  to  live,  he  must  miserably  die,  seeing  nothing 
round  about  him  but  matter  of  despair. 

As  for  him  that,  from  his  youth,  hath  undertaken  to  combate* 
against  the  flesh  and  the  world,  who  hath  used  to  niorttf  jr  himself,  > 
and  leave  the  world,  whilst  he  continues  in  it;  who,  besides  those 
<Nrdinary  evils,  finds 'himself  vexed  with  this  great  and  incurable 
disease  of  old  age ;  and  yet  feels  his  flesh,  how  weak  soever,  often 
atrdnger  thaiihis  spirit ;  what  satisfaction  can  he  take,  but  only  in 
this,  that  he  sees  his  death  is  at  hand ;  that  his  warfare  is  accom- 
plished, and  tint  he  is  ready  to  depart  by  death  out  of  this  loath* 
aonie  pri8on,.wherein  he  has  been  all  along  racked  and  t<»mented? 
.  1  foibean  to  mention  the  almost  infinite  evib  wherewith  men  in 
hll-  ages  are  afflicted,  as  loss  of  friends  and  parents^  banishments^ 
exiles,  disgraces,  and  other  accidents,  comm«m  and  ordinary^  in 
tbe  world ;  one  complaining  of  losing  his  children,  another  of  hav« 
ing  them ;  one  lamenting  for  his  wire's  death,  another  for  her  life ; 
one  finding  fault  diat  he  is  too'  high  in  court,  and  others  more  often 
tiiat  thev  are  not  high  enough.  The  world  is  ao  full  of  evils,  that 
it  would  require  a  world  of  time  to  write  them  in*  And,  if  the 
most  happy  man  in  the  world  should  set  his  felicities  against  each 
other;  he  would  see  cause  enough  to  judge  himself  unhappy :  and 
yet  perhaps  another  man  might  judge  him  happy, '  who  yct»  if  he 
had  been  but  ^ree  days  in  his  place,  would  give  it  over  to  him 
that  should  come  next.  And  he  that  shall  consider,  in  all  the 
l^oods  that  ever  he  hath  had,  the  evils  he  hath  sufiered  to  get  them, 
^d  having  got? them,  to  metain  and  keep  them  (I  speak  of  plea- 
^ures  that  may  be  kept,  and  pot  of  those  that  wither  in  a  monent) 
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Ito  «rm  MQai>i^e»  Ui«i  kffffiivf  ito#lf  4»f  the  grc^ityt  MkUy,  ifi 
iUs  world,  is  fmioi  unhappiiieM  and  itifelieitjr. 

We  ««f  wdl  €oocUide>  theD»  ibftt  eiiiU]ioo4  in  bat  m  foolidi 
BinpUcily ;  ycHitb^  a  vain  bcal ;  tnanboed»  ft  painAil  eanefulveH; 
•ndoM  afipt,  M  uiMMy  liiD|^isliiiiig.:  Ihat  oar  phiy«  ai^bfii  tcai»$ 
our  pkaMfM^  ferers  «f  tb«  mipd ;  our  go«da,  rtcka  and  lorvimitai 
0mf  bonourf,  ftUM  vaoiiiei;  our  reBl,  ia^uietude:  tbrt  pawiiag 
iram  t^pt  to  ag«  ia  but  pauisf  from  evil  to  cirH,  ani  fraoi  the  lev 
varto  Ibe  grreator ;  and  tbat  always  it  is  but  iane  wave  driving  on 
anothen,  imtd  we  be  arrived  at  the  baiven  of  daath. 

Ib  sbort,  life  ia  but  a  wishiiig  for  the  future^  and  a  bewailiog  of 
vfaai  is  past ;  a  loatbiof  of  wbat.  ire  ba?e  tasted^  and  a  kiiigiB|[p  far 
vbat  ia^yet  to  iaste;  te  vain  ncmory  of  the  state  paat,  and  t 
doubtful  expectation  of  tke  atste  ta  come :  and  to  conclude*  in  aft 
•air  life,  tJaeire  is  nothing  certain,  bat  die  certainty  and  uncertainty 
of  dtatb* 

And  now  we  are  eome  to  thC'Cnd  of  aH  iiie  liying,  even  to  At 
house  of  death :  heboid  this  king  of  terrors,  O  my  wsmA,  and  see, 
whether  or  no»  be  be  so  terrible,  as  he  is  represented :  it  ia  high 
lime,  roethinksy  for  death  and  J  to  be  acquainted,  sinca  I  expecl 
in  a  very  few  d^syn,  net  to  mj  hlwrs,  to  be  taken  into  faiaarma,  and 
conducted  by  him  to  the  br^t  mansions  of  eternity.^ 

Let  us  now  coneider,  then,  whether  death  be  spcb  aa  we  aae 
generally  made  to  beliere ;  and  whether  we  ought  to  fly  frotti  him 
aa  we  do.  We  are'  afraid  of  death,  4ike  little  children  ^f  a  rianrd, 
iur  of  the  images  of  Hecato.  We  have  a  horror  for  death,  because 
ape  conceit e  him  not  such  as  he  is,  but  ugiy,  terrible,  and  hideens; 
auoh  as  the  .painters  please  to  represent  him.^  We  fly  heinrehio^ 
hecanie  pcapossessad  with  such  vain  imaginations,  and.  care  not  la 
inibnn  oors^kvs  better.  "  But,  if  we  dare  stand  and  look  deaih  in 
the  lace,  wie  shall  find  him  quite  another  thing,  than  be.is  renro- 
tented  In  us^  and  altogether  of  a  more  amtahle  countenance  oiaf 
enr  nisertble  life.  Death  makes  an  end  of  this  life,  and  this  life 
is  nothing  hut  a  perpetual  scene  of  misery  and  trouble*  Death,  then» 

!s  the  period  of  cur  mfsaritts,  and  sa^  condnet  into  thai  desired 
lavab,  where  we  shall  ride  in  safety  from  all  winds  and  stonatk 
And  shall  we  he  afraid  of  that,  which  deliven  us  finom  aQ  onr  feanw 
and  brings  vs  safe  into  the  port  of  happinesa? 

Bnt,  you  will  say,  it  is  a  pain  to  die.  \Admit  it  be,  andao  them 
is  pain  in  eurnig  •of  a  wound.  Soeh  is  the  world,  that  one  evH 
ennnot  he  cured  hnt  by  another^  to  henl  a  eootusien,  mnst  he 
made  an  incision. 

:  You  wiM  say^  there  is  drftcnity  in  die  passage*  But,  if  thia  be 
an  abjection,  the  manner  moat  always  keep  at  sea,  and  not  consc 
mto  |tt>rty  h^bause  th<^i«  is  no  harbaur  whose  entranee  is.notatmit 
and  difficult  There  is  nothing  of  value  or  worth  to  be  had  in  tbia 
WQrtdv  ^whhiHlt  the  coin  of  labour  and  parn.  The  entrance  may 
Indeed  4»e  hard,  but  then  it  is  ourvehrea  that  make  it  «c^  by^^^pof 
Ibjtner  sel€.innneiltingapifito,.ankiotta  miad«,  accosii^conscienoas^ 
and  fearful  expecUtions  of  meeting  with  the  just  reward  of  a  dc* 
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IfiT^wf^  of  mino.  With  th«  comfoctn^^  repsienibff  i^  of  $  ▼inii9fp 
)ip4  fveU^ipe^  |if«,  and  ibc  iff^y  lM>pe  and  fSfcpectalion  pf  «>«> 
proaching  happiness^  and  we. shall  nnd  no  dan^?r  nordMk$iiqr 

.  ^ut  ivbM  Iffe  th^  paini  thai  de^A^l^i^Qg**^^^  4ji4  ir)>y  pbo^i 
death  i^  clljl^ged  with  thoi^  P^in*  l^e  leet,  when  we  fionn^  to  dif? 
iytre  ajccu^e  de^th  of  ap  1^19  evUs  w»  «ii&r  in  jpiiding  «ur  Uf 09^  and 
^po^der  pot,  ^w  ^fwiy  v^fw  wicvoui  and  miciati|[ig  piHH  m4 
aickneas^t  we  have  suffered  in  this  life«  in  which  we  h^fe^ftfn 

eHfid  upon  death  to  delir^  n^;  fRi4  yat  aU  Ihe  paina  qf  ^r  i^e, 
.  our  last  ipo.ii^tf  we  impute  to  dea^).  whereas  HojUfhjtj^Mi 
ai)Crih^  tp  Jife ;  for  ijt  is  hu^  reasopabte  to  baJtiorf  thft  a  |i£,  ^pi|| 
and  continued  in  all  sorts  oC  paioi  Vfiupit  of  MCfsfUy  ^cnd  so.:  and^ 
giriefcipre,  it  is  pnbr  the  rctmainder  of  anx  1»&  thiU  piMis  ns^  f nd 
1^  death;  t)|^  end  of  our  navifration  thai  trpublas  m,  a^dno^  t||9 
l^en  t|ut  fr^  fire  to  ei^ler,  which  ;s  ff^nthVig  €|ls^  biit  a  apife-fmid 
Inst  ^1  wtpd^.  We  con^fdain  of  daath,  when  w^  ^fifitA^  q«9lf 
of  lilf,  ^t  Uff  one  that  had  biQen  )oqg  sick,'  and  bagiii^a(f 
yr^n,  shoidd  aqcnue  hi|i  h^aJ||tb  ^  (is.  W  pftips,  afid7^»t  Iw 
[idupf  Jii^di;^^. 

Tdl;^^  tihent  wbat  lajt  die  tojwa  4ef^,  hut  ;(oMb  iiP!i«op|aJifi9| 
tn  the  worlds  Ao«  i«  H  any  iPaifv  notio  hft  19, the  fr^fldd?  j(M'1vf 

Mjibl^pic^c^  d^fit^  Uiap  when  wo  air  ai^lrrp?  f>fr tijfff  m^it  mt^ 
than  at  that  time?  Now»  if  this  Jie;no4[M^i,.iKhF  a^xm  iifrdfc^ 
pf  the  nipa  piir  livqi  gij?e  us  ji^t  pv  dep^iMP^?  VtAm  *lfo  wi 
wi)l  Ipodly  ^ccp^  tbe  iiy^  wbafain  we  .wefe  m^  qf  4i(9  pawipp 
&U  at  Qpr, birth.  If , our  conaing  in  be  with  tjeiu^s,  tpdlit  wpp^^ 
it  ftHat/pur  going  put  be  ,f^Qh  ?  if  tl^i>agtfipii|gi^ifmrtbf(mgj|p 
w  pcsinning  of  pur  pain,  no  nuMryal .^hat  auob  ia  t|if  pvdii^  Mt 
if  p^r  Apt  >eing,  in  tiuic^  f  aat,  li^th  h^an  wUhPUt  9^^^  vtd  att 
4^n^  being  Ae^  full  pf  pain  ;  ^i^^om  pug)|t  jiif  iu  .ffAPaa^  ^tP<)Qmi 

^PVir  iMt.pKina,  m  P^  ^og  ^  <wp^  V/thr  ifwomtof  ikn 

present  being? 

^^gwmdty  think  we  difc  ji^,  upUl  ate^fii^h  ppr  la#tMi;  Ifot, 
if  WP  fOiPd  it  .veil,  yre  shaU  find  that  wt  dw  e^WT  «»y»  ^^W 
hoqur,  ^T^rj  JOP^opKint.  VV;a  apprehend  danth  i»  a  thing  ivwapil  ^tp 
f^>  Jind  yat  Jliife  pothing  so  popiaiion  in  us.  Our.U^ngiailwnt A 
ppntifipal  dyipg;  and  Jook  hPir  mpch  wa  liirp,  poippA  j|e.Mi«l 
^Qw  niuch  we  ipore^ipe,  pur  tiih  daercase^  We  pivnnpt  ppt#r  n  jKaw 
ipto  life,  ^pt  we  ai^e  oppn  the  ^lioiders  pf  4aath*  Whobip  Ut<^ 
a  third  part  of  l^is  yp»,  is  a  third  paat  doidi  ;rhp»half  Maf^aali 
if  ^i^y  half  dffad.  QT  opr  life,  pH  tlie  tlM  pfiftisdaHL.tbe 
fmeot  Uiey  pnd.diaa. «t  pnpa»  fin^.thr  pMtft  ilt^w^P  Mfi  m* 

T*»«  Pint .  tijBPBc  pf  pur  UY«a  ia  po  rnofe,  tiia  fuiufa  ia  P9t  Jit.  Ai 
{UPftept  y^  ^nd  po  more  if* 

r  ViCw*;  w  OIK.  tbejirMjmmitintikMmr;  in  jmlftv,  H 
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)t  c^irdares  to  the  iend. '  Ho^so^ver  it 'hi,  look  how  much  ^k  endie 
Bhfnesy  'so  much  it'hurns ; '-  for  its  shining  is  its  hurning,  its  lig^t  ift 
but  a  vantsbing  smoke,  and  its  last  fire  but  its -last  witlc,  and  its  last 
drop  of  moisture. 

So  is  it  in  the  life  of  man.  Life  and  deaths  in  man,  is  all  one.  If 
we>  call  the  last  breath  by  the  name  of  death,  so'we  must  all  the 
rest ;  airproceeding  fVom  one  ptace^  and  all  in  the  same  manner. 

One  tmljr  difference  there  ir  between  this  life  and  that  which  wb 
eitfl  death :  that,  ddiiti^  the  one,  we  are  always  dying,  but;  after 
the  oth^f,  we  shall  Always  live, 

ln'*short,  as  he,  that  thinl^lh  de&th,' simply,  to  be  the  end  of 
mati,  oii^hft 'tiot*  tb  fear  it;  inasmuch  as  he,' who  desires  to  lir^ 
long,  desires 'to 'die  longer;  and  so  he,  who  fears  to  die  quicld 
does,  to  speaL  properly,'  fear  lest  he  mav  not  die  longer. 

But  to  us  who  profeto  the  Cbfistian  religion,  and  are  brought  up 
in'  a*  more  holy  school,  death  is  a  far  other  thing.  Neither  do  we 
need  (as  heretofore  the  Pagans  did)  coneiolations  against  death :  ibr 
d«ath  itself  od^ht  to  be',  to  us,  a'  consoktion  against  other  afflic« 
tiorts ;  so  that  we  must  not  only  strengthen  oamelyed,  as  they  did, 
not  to  fear  it,  but  we  Ought  also  to  hope  for  it ;  for,  unto  us,  it  la 
not  only  a  departing  from  pain  and  evil,  but  an  access  unto  all 
good ;  not  thc^  entt  of  life,  but  the  end 'of  death,  pain,  and  sorrow, 
aifd  iik  beginning  of  a  life  that 'shall  n^ver  hare  an  end. 

"  Better,' saith  Sdomon,  is  the  day  of  death,  than  th^  day  of  birth/ 
But  for  iHiat'reas6n  ?  Why  because  it  is  not  to' us  a  last  day,  hot 
the  daWbifig  of  an  everlasting  day; 

No  taore  shall  we' hare,  in  that  glorious  light,  either  sorrow  for 
Ihfe^iist^  or  expectation  for  the  future ';  for  all  shall  be  there  present 
tb  ta,  and  that  present  shall  be  present  for  eviefr.  No  more  shall  we 
apend  oiir  strength  in  seeking  after  vain  and  painful  pleasures,  for 
(Mre  w)e'sh«n  be  filled  with  true  and  substantial  delights.  No  more 
shuiVwe  wetey  ourselves  in  heaping  together  these  shining  ezhal** 
tidtis  of  the  ^rth,  fot  the  inexpressible  gloiy  of  heaven  fchall  be' 
ours;  and  this  mass  of  earth, 'which  ever  draws  us  towards  the 
earth,  shall  be  then  buried  in  it,  and  consumed  with  it. 

No  more  shall  we  then  be  votaries  to  that  gaudy  idol,  honour,  nor 
l^ut  our  wits  upon  the  rack,  that  so  we  may  be  decked  with  finer 
feathers  than  our  neighbours.  *  Aihbition  will  hare  there  no  place ; 
Ibr  we  shall  there  be  raised  to  that  excelling  glory,  and  be  poaaesaed 
of  M  Aos«  heights  of  greatness,  that  we  shall  look,  with  scorn  and 
wKh  contempt  upon  an  earthly  diadem,  and  smile  at  all  the  Iblliea 
of  poor  groveling  mortals,  who  fight  and  quarrel  with  each  other 
ibr  a%matl  spot  of  earth,  hke  children  for  an  applet 

And,  which  is  better  still^  no  more  shall  we  have  combates  in 
oura^es.  Our  sinfcl  flesh,  that,  here,  was  our  worst  enemy,  will 
cease  fh>m  troubliiig*  there ;  «nd  our  renewed  spirits  shall  be  filled 
with  life  and  vigour :  our  passion  shall  be  buried,  and  our  reason  be 
vcAtored  to  perftct  liberty.  The  soul,  delivered  out  of  this  fiwl  and 
ihhy  prifton,  where/  hjiu  long  continuing,  it  h  grown  into  a 
hibit^of  dookedness,  ahdl  again  draw  ita  own  breath,  reccgniae  ftM 


•iitffetit  dwelling,  and'i^gfilh  iM^itibef  iu  ftrmer  glory  ftnfd  dig* 

«  TMn  fiMfeh  whietif  tlkm  fi^e^;  thU  b6dy  wfai^cb  thcAiUocKAeAit/ls 
not  man.  '  Man  is  a  spati:  of  the  dtviriity  abot  down  from'  beaten ; 
heaVen  is  his  Country,  and  bis  native 'air';  that  be  is  in  this  body; 
is  but  by  way  df  exile  and  confinement: 

Mah;  indeed^  is  soul  and  spirit,  and  is  of  a  divine  and  beavenl)^ 
qnaHty,  wherein  there  is  nothing  gross,  nothing  material.  *  This 
body,  such  as  now  it  is,  is  but  the  nark  and  shell  of  the  soul,  which 
muist  necessarily  be  broke,  before  we  tan  be  hatched,  before  we  can 
ttife^tfnd  see  the  light. 

'We  baVe,'  it  jseems,  some  life  and  soine  s^nse  tA  us,  but  are  so 
very  crooked  aiid  contracted,  thatVe  cannbt  so  much  as  stretch 
out  our  wings;  much  leds  tak^  our  flight  towards  heaten,  until  we 
be  disbnrthenc£l  and  se{)arated  fi^omr  this  luifnp  of  earth.  We  look» 
bdt  It  is  through  fk&e  spectactesl  We  bare  eyes,  but  they  are  over- 
grown with  pearls.  We  think  we  see,  but  it  is  blit  in  a  dream^ 
wbereiti  antrntvesee  is  nothing  but  a  vain  ilHision.  All  that 
we  seemed  have,  and  all  that  we  seem  to  know,  is  biit  deceit  and 
▼anity;  •  v  • :  .    .    .  . 

Deatb  only  ctin  awake  us  fi'om  onr  dream,  and  restore  us  to  true 
life" and  light ; 'knd  ^t' we  think,  so  blockish  are  we!  that  he 
tilonftes  torob'usof  tb^m.  •     '* 

We*  profess  ourselves  Christians,  arid  tbat  we  believe,  Alter  tbia 
dM>ftal'Kfe;  a  liib  of  fnnndrtality ;'  that  death  is  nothing  bot  a  sepa-* 
ration  of  soul  knd  body,  4nd  that  tne  soul  returns  to  its  former 
ha'ppy  abode;  there  to  joy  in,  ai^d  enjoy  the  fountain  of  all  bliss ; 
and  that,  at  theialtday,  it  shall  re-assume  its  body,  which  shall 
no  more  be  subject  to  corruption.  With  these  goodly  diacoursea 
we  fill  our  books ;  and.  In  the  mean  while,  when  it  comes  to  the 
ptAni,  and  that  we  are  ready  to  enter  in  at  this  porteulKs  of  seta- 
phicAl  glory,  tne  very  naihe  of  death,  as  of  some  dreitdful  Qotgoh, 
oiakea  ns  quake  and  treoible. 

If  we  believe,  as  'we  speak,  prajf  what  is  it  that  we  fear }  To  be 
happy  f  To  be  perfectly  at  ease  ?  To  enjoy  more  content;  in  one 
inom^t,  than  ever  was  enjoyed,  even  by  Methuselab  him^f,  in  d^ 
bis  nine  hundred  and' sixty-nine  years;  w4iioh  was  th^  loneesfe 
feUortai'lifb  I  ever'  read  of  ^  If  thiabe  nothing  that  we  tear;  tbevi* 
we  innst  of  necessit^r  confess,  thiat  we  believe  it  but  in  part;  that 
all,' that  we  have  said,  are  only  words ;  that  all  our  discourses,-  aa* 
of  those  liardy  treucber-knights,  are  nothing  but  vaunting  and 
vanity.       ' 

•  Son^e  there  are,  that  will  confidently  tell  you,  I  know  very  well* 
that  faball'pass  out  of  this  life  into  a  better;  I  make  no  doubt  of 
that,  o Aly  I  fear  the  mid-way  step. 

'  Wemk4iearted  creatures !  They  will  kill  themselves  to  get  their 
miaferabl^  living;  tUey  willingly  suflhr  almost  infinite  pains,  and' 
hifinite^  wounds,  at  another  pfian's  pleluure;  and,  fearless,  go 
tfai'ough  infinite  deaths  without  dyings  and  all  thia  far  things  of 
BOiqfhty  for  things  that  perish,  and  tta^t,  oft-iioiesy  cause  them  to 


at  rest,  and  that  not  for  a  day,  but  for  ever;  and  not  barely  vn4^ 
M  » PWt  ^f  tbn^  ^m^  i»»Mmv«  that  i|»aii>  oaitiiiyl  npiod  ^an 
iKTver  CQmkr^od^  tb^y  tr^oib)^,  l^^ir  bemts  fiul  tbem,  t^  iu^ 
afraid  i  0i4  y^t  i^t  10  pot^s  b^/t  fear  t|^  fa^rts  tfeem.    Ja|  ^t|^ 
ne?cr  tell  me  they  apprehei^  the  ^1^;  it  i»  <>^  ?»  a|iAi|)e.  w  IWr 
post  to  cqqce^t  <be  Ifl^k  jT^jtii  tbfo^  k^jire.    N9«  no ;  tJ||^y  would 
fatber  IfuigyMb  of  |d^  |{put»  th^  ad^ti/ca,  or  fny  4i^9«e  jwha^^qefjer^ 
tfiai^  dk  one  «wee(t  ^\h  jiritjb  t^e  ^f«t  pain  ipoMib)i^;    ratlMT 
pixiii^(Jy  jdi^iliSftb  ^fi»r  liio^  putlmoK,  as  it  weif,  ^lihearyeni^ 
notiooa,  and  actions  than  speedily  die,  though  iopmedilMbfly  |to  lirf 
far  ever.    Le^  tbe«i  tdl  ffM:  no  Aone,  th«t  (bey  wouid,  in  tb^  frprU^ 
)##rn  to  live;  for  every  f^e  m  tj^ereuoto  ^officipntly  ifi^nio^  h^ 
.  l^iinaelf»  af^l  not  one  but  is  ouqffiifig.  in  the  trfide.    |^ay,  r^tbfar  ithir 
fliQuId  learo,  in  this  wqrld,  t^  die»  .and»  that  Itvey  jsm  once  f^  m^ 
t^  die  d^^ly  ii>  ibemselv^f,  fp  prepared,  as  if  tljii  and  pf  ^v^gr  H^*§ 
^([^k  wer«s  tha  end  of  mir  life* 

l4oir,  contmnvise^  tfeeve  is  nothing,  to  t}ieir  >e^rB>  V^i^V^  o^a^fi^ 
^Ho  to  bear  of  d^jttb.    Seaaelefts  people  i  i?/e  abayi4^jOV[r  ^  ^ 
the  ordinary  hazards  of  war  for  six-pence  a  day  */  and  are  Io^q^ 
«io^  in  assauljts,  for  a  Utile  booiy  ;*go  into  plac^*  Firmer  <^^?  ia 
90  bqp^  of  fetoi-iiiqg,  with  dfingiM',  ipai^y  Mo^f  both  (lir JMi|»  aiM| 
aouls.    But,  to  free  us  from  all  hazards,  to  ii^^q  jt^i^  pDP(ii<>i|a  jiriJif 
yf  Ihingi  inestimable,  4o  qpter  ii^to  elerqal  hi^p,  :|i(e  i^nt  ii|  /the 
pa«8fig}e  <if  one  pace»  wberisin  is  po  difficulty  nuit  19  opinj^^;  jm* 
ifie  |sp  faint,  t^at  were  it  not  of  oeGessi|:y  tbfit  ^^  n|imt  ra^s.  imi4 
U^t  G^kI's  orflipjltion,  that  all  must  dip,  coinpels  ^^ '  h|ur4l\y  4w4f 
we  find  in  nil  the  iforld  c»)e,  h<wr  unhappy  or  wr»M:bedapeifW,  ^|ial 
would  ever  shoot  that  gulpb.    Anoth^  ^ill  sfiy,  <  Hadllti^  MR 
4ftj^4iivty  yeaj«,  1  .sbopld  hav»  be^n  contented,  I  ^hml^  not 
biivc  omd  jtio  line loBgpr;  buttp  die  -fP F'^iWg i#th^  which  ^pi^n 
bl^  me:     I  would  wiUiiiglF  b*ive  knpwn  the  wprld,  h^e.||^ 
wXx  \V    Simple  soul !  In  this  world  there  is  iieithe r  y9Vng  fw 
<44.    TVh>Q9iQ9t  Hf^t  W  (WPPVWon  of  ail  th||t>,|wjt,^^an 
that  id  tp  CQpae,  19  npdiing;  ftud,  wben  thou  h4^  liv^a  to  wMi 
tipo4  n^ur  defiresH,  «U  that  js  imt  wU)  be  QO^iim;  thqu  w^^stiQ 
gape  fer  th»t  wbioh  ia  U)  cpfn^.    TV  past  will  jid4  wSe  lmi,sqrj 
rpw,  tl)e  fiitHve  but  eKpeet^ion^  jthp  present  pDtxqoUptpi^ntjjQJl 
4imi  wiJt  be  ^  iinwiUi««;  tp  )}ie  then,  i^^exer  Miqii  :|r^t.    1$99 
fli^t  tjiy  creditor  from  mont^  to  month,  fu»d  tijooe  |p  tiq^,  m  up* 
WiUing4o  pny  thp  last  day,  as  the  firat;  thou  aeekest  bnt.to  j|)r  jB€« 
quitted.    Thou  hast  tasted  all  which  the  wcirld  esteetneth  plea^ 
i|ot  one  nf  theip  it  new  Piit^  thee.   By  dr^l|ung  oQen^^^bo^  1 
be  i)ever  a  whit  the  piore  ^tisQ€;d ;  for  t)ie  )>94y  thou  OMTieaty 
the  pail  of  Danaus's  daughter,  which  w^  hoTifd  liiU  f^  hojk^  ipU 
never  be  fi||}.    Thou  payest  aofiner  wear  it  f^vit,  tl^^  weaij  tq^lL 
Wifcb  qsiQg,  or  F^^er  ahMsi^g  it    Thoii4e«ir^t  Wng  bfe.to  t^  Jt 
away,  ioap^nd  it  pn. worthless  Of-tights,  to  ii^spend  H  on  viQ.it^ 
Thou  «rt  covetous  in  desiring,  and  prodigal  ip  lyffp^ing.   ^>9^ 

<  alia  WW  rf  •>  awm<ffi»i*t»sii 


4rest  Jpnrer  tp  jHprve  Um  leoannQiiYeaUb,  ta  «enre  tbf  gpoptfy,  t^ 
terye  Qod.  Bt  dwt  Mt  th^e  oo  w^iirk  luiofM  mttt  wli«t  4«jf^  m4 
<w:liat  |i»¥ir>  tlKMi  thottMrt  be  at  it ;  he  well  knows  bpir  ti»  4irtc| 
hi»  work^  ShgoU  be  le^ve  thee  ttiere  loiifer,  peibfpf,  4bof 
9«)ttl4d|t  spoil  eJl.  But^  if  be  will  pay  thee  lihenl^  Jut  thy  late^r, 
fur  iQipoh  for  bW  a  daj'«  work  a*  for  a  whole ;  at  nucb  ior  haTWf 
vr^ught  till  QooQ,  fit  ibr  hafiag  hpnie  aH  the  hisat  ^  t)ie  dayf 
puffbtest  tboii  opt  80  fopcb  the  more  to  tbank  aad  praise  \imi 
Ikxu  if  tboii  examipe  thioe  own  eooacieqoe,  thtm  .iainmt#ft  ihh  tbf 
cause  of  the  widow  and  tbe  orphan,  which  thou  hast  1e(i  de^eadiM 
in  judgiueht ;  not^he  A^tj  of  a  8pp»  of  a  iatber*  or  of  »  friend^ 
which  thou  pretendeflt  lliou  wonUhl  pefUprpi;  po^tb^  »g»bmn>t» 
Iba*  the  comnaonwealthy  trbich  tboii  west  ^er  aeady  tonndeftakt; 
.not  the  serYice.  thou  desirest  to  do  wito  Quiit  whQ  Wwa  OMioh 
better  how  to  terre  himself  of  thee^  than  thou  of  thyself.  U  is  ftl^y 
jM«]«es.ai|d  gardens  thoa  lamentest,  tbj  imperGral  plota  aiid  pur* 
poses,  and  thy  imperfect  iife ;  whieb,  vet,  no  day%  i|^  y^^o,  aer 
afe<  -can  make  perfect,  akhough  tbyselr  mifhtest  do  it  ij|  affapment,. 
(souldst  thon  ym  think  in  earoesf;,  that  where«  or  when  i^  ondiw  ii 
faatlen  not,  fwoiMed  that  it  ed4ft  but  welL 

Now  the  ouly  way  to  end  this  life  well  is  to  end  it  willin|^y,  de* 
?0tiiYg  onaselne^,  wm  an  intire  i«si|aalipnj  to  tbn  wiU  vitimot  |od 
|K)t  sMfferin)(  onndves  to  be  constrained  aad  drawn  by  ibe  feioa  of 
W^avoidaWe  desttngr* 
.  And,  then,  to  cud  Ibis  life  wiUini^,  wo  must  hope  %  dea|b».  M^ 

To  hope  for  death,  we  must  certainly  look»  after  this  lifi^  lar .« 

To  Ms  for  a  better  life,  we  miMt  fear  €kH> ;  and  be,,  that  tf»ly 
feai«  Gon,  ba$  nothing^  ebct  be  ought  to  fear,  in  tbia  worid*  anf 
Imu  nason  ^  hope  for  all  things  in  the  worid  to  cobm« 

To  one  well  resolved  in  these  poipta  death  must  needs  be  aweet 
and  agreeable,  knowing^thal,  tbmigh  it,be  is  toMUr  ifltothe  MU 
•essrfjoy. 

The  bitterness  we  may  find,  by  the  straitness  of  fbe  pa»i>y,wiltbn 
lUavedbj  tbesweetnesa  we  aball  &«!>  when  weascontotd  in ;  «Mir 
sofl^ring  of  ill  shaH  be  swallowed  no  in  tbe  eiyoyment  of  gaad; 
and  the  sting  of  d«adi  vtaelf,  whidi  ia  inoihiag  ««iC.fim;  shal  be 
dead.  i 

Ni^,  I  win  say  move ;  be  ahall  not  only  triumph  over  all  those 
#rils  suppofed  to  be  in  death,  but  be  shall  also  soem  all  those  evils 
men  fear  to  meet  with  in  tbi9  life,  and  loafc  (^p^Uifbem  at  nneon* 
^erned. 

For  what  can  be  fear*  wboae  dealb  is  bit  bope-r  if  yM  tUnk  la 
banish  bun  fro^i  his  country,  be  ktiop$  he  has  n  coynii|r,  from 
irtienoe  yon  can9<t  baniAMa ;  a«4  Ihwfc  «H  the^e  ciwntsifls.aiw 
^nt  inns,  from  which  he  nnrnt  part  in  n  Mtlle  tiank  If  to  pm  bsm 
mapriaoBi,  he  can  half e  none  mom  sivail4banbisownbaiiy;  nor 
any  warr  fihhy  or  4«k»  #r  iqfm  mgkm  9S  fll0h»iPi«llaameniai 
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Or,  if  yott  think  to  kill  him,  you  only  then  com^leat  his  hopes ;  for 
death  is  what  he  desires.    And>  for  the  manner  of  it,  be  it  by  fire, 
bj 'sword,  by  halter,  or  by  ax;   within  three  years;  wiftin  three 
days,  within'  three  hours,  it  is  all  one  to  him,;  he  matters  hot  the 
time,  nor  minds  the  way,  by  which  he  passes  from  this  miserable 
\i^ ;  for  his  work  is  ehded,  his  affairs  dispatched,  and  by  tbe  sdl^ 
aame  way  that'he  goes  out,  he  hopes  to  enter  into  a  most  happy 
and  everlasting  life.     Men  can  but  threaten  him  with  death,  and 
death  is  all  he  promiseth  himself;  the  worst  that  they  do,  is  but  to 
make  hfm  die ;  ahd  death  is  the  best  thing,'in  his  account,  that  he 
can  hope  for. 

The  thr^tenings  of  a  tyrant,  to  him,  Are  promises';  the  swords 
^f Mb  greateat  enemies,  against  him,  he  i^edkons  dratm  in  his  fa- 
vour; forasmuch  as  he  knows,  that,  threatening  liim  deaflh,  they 
threaten  him  life ;  and  the  most  mortal  wounds  can  mdce  him  but 
immortaL 

Hie  sum  of  an  is,  he,  that  fears  God,  fears  not  death ;  and  he, 
that  fears  not  death,  fears  ndt  the  worst  of  this  life.' 

By  tins  reckoning,  perhaps,  some  men  may  say,  death  is  a  thing 
tx)  be  wished  for :  And  to  pass  from  so  much  evil,  to  so  much 
good,  a  man  would  be  ready  to  ca»t  away  his  fife,  and  fmake  away 
Simaelf. 

In  amswerto  this,  we  may  take  notice,  first,  that,  though  the 
spirit  aspires  townnh  heaven,  the  body  draws  towards- the  earth, 
and  the  soul  is  too  often  drawn  by  the  body.  But,  in  the  second 
place ;  we  muat,  indeed,  seek  t^  mortify  our  4esh  in  us,  and  to  cast 
the  worid  ^t  of  us ;  but  to  cast  ourselves  out  of  this  world  is,  in  no 
caae,  lawfiil. 

The  Christian  ought  willingly  to  depart  out  of  this  life,  bnt  not 
cowaiidly  to  run  away.  His  woitfh  to  fight  against  the  workl,  and 
he  cannot  leave  his  post,  without  reproach  arid  infamy.  But,  if 
bis  mat  captain  be  pleased  to  call  him,  let  him  willingly  obey : 
Vor  he  is  notbom  for  himself  but  for  God,  of  whom  he  holds  his 
life  at  farm-,  aa  tenant  at  will,  to  yidkl  him  the  profits.  It  it  in  the 
landlord  to  take  it  from  him,  not  in  him  to  surrender  it,  when  a 
conceit  takes  him. 

Diest  thou*  young  ? '  Praise  God ;  as  the  mariner  that  hath  a  good 
wind^  soon  to  hiring  him  to  the  port.        ' 

Bieat  thou  old  f  Praise  Gdd  likewise :  For^  if  thou  hast  had  less 
wind,  it  may  be  thou  bast  had  less  waves. 

But  think  not^  at  thy  pleasure,  to  so  fester  or  sibweri  fi^  the 
wind  is  not  in  thy  power ;  and,  instead  of  taking  the  shortest  way 
to  the  fatfven,  thou  o^yest  sufier  shipwreck. 

Let  us,  then,  neither  fly  from  death,  when  we  are  called  to  di^ 
whether  i t  be  ib  a  more  natural  way,  aa  hj  old  age j  or  sickness ;  or, 
by  a  more  violent  way,  as  by  the  sword  in  battle,  or  by  the  hand  of 
an  executioner;  nor  fly  to  it,  not  being  called :  Which  both  argues 
the  greatest  baseness  and  pifsillanimity  of  spirit,  and  will  also. bring 
the  guilt  of  our  own  blood  upon  our  own  heads.  But  let  us 
OMBt  death,  whenever,  or  however,  it  comes,  witli  ttuit  magna* 
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Aimity  mud  gremtnev  of  rnindy  that  becomes  .both  a  man  and  a 
Christian. 

I'.  And  now  hanng  beffuiled  my  solitary  hours  in  contemplating 
diemiseries of  life,  and  happiness  of  death,  to  me  so  piQch  the 
more  necessary,  by  how  much  it  is  nearer  approaching ;  I  will 
conclude- with  a  vakdiction  (o  the  world,  and  aU  its  vain  delights* 
written  by  a  very  great  man,  and  prime  minister  of  sta<;e,  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  First,  wh'dst.  under  my  unhappy  circumstances^ 
and  bat  a  little  before  his  execution. 

.  i  » 
Go(  emi^y  joys,,  .with  all  your  noise, 
.    And  leave  me  here  alone, 
..  ' .    In  UA  sweet  silence  to  bemoan 
•  '  .     ,  Your  vain  and  food  delight* 

Whose  dangers  none  can  see  aright* 
Whilst  too  much  simshine  blinds  his  sight : 
Go^  and  enanare*  with  your  fake  ware, 

Some  other  easy  wight. 
And  cheat  him  with  your  flattering  light : 
Rain  on  his  head  a  shower,  of  honour,  greatness,  wealth,  and  powV, 

.  Hwh  snatch  it  from  him  in  an  hour : 
Fill  his  big  mind  with  the  vain  wind  of  flattering  applause* 

Let  him  not  fear  all  curbing  laws, . 
Nor  king,  nor  people's  frown ; 
But  dream  of  something  like  a  crown,     . 
And,  climbing  towards  it,  tumble  down. 

« 

A  true  Copy  cftke  Paper  ddivertd  to.  the  Sheriffs  itpon  the  Bcuffold  at 
Tower-hiU^  on  Thursday,   January  the  2SM*  l69d-7.    .  JBy  Sir 
'     JoBv  Fbmwick*  Baronet. 

f 

SPEAKING  nor  writing  w^  never  my  taknt;  I  shall  iherefere 
give  a  short*  but  faithful  account*  first,  of  my  religion ;  and  oexty 
What  I  Bu&r  moat  innocently  for,  to  avoid  the  cuumnies  I  .may 
reasonably  expect  my  enemies  will  cast  upon  me,'  when  dead,  9inQCb 
Ibey  have  most  falsly  and  maliciously  atperaed  me*  whilst  unde^  my 
mimrtones. 

As  for  my  reliffiion*  I  was  brought  up  in  the  church  of  Enf^n^i 
as  it  is  established  by  law,  and  b»ve  ever  professed  it;.  tho«^  I 
confess,  I  have  been  an  unworthy  member  of  it,  in  not  living  up 
to  the  strict  and  ezodlent  rulca  thereof,  .for  wliich  I  ^  take  slunKie  to 
myself^  and  humbly  aA  forgivcneis  of  God.,  \  come;  now  to.  die  in 
tiial  oommunion,  tnisting,  as  an  humble. and  hear^  penitent,  U^ 
be  received  by  die^  mercy  of  God^  through  the  merits  of  J^sus 
Christ  my  saviour. 

My  religion  taught  me  my  loyalty,  which,  I  bless  God*  is  un- 
tainted: And  I  have  ever  endei^voured,  in  the  station  wherein  I 
have  beenpUced*  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  to  support  the  crown 
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^Emghtti,  in  fbe  tm^mA luMl  oMne «f  dcMcst,  wiAfMt  hitfir*. 
ruptioiu 

Am  fer  lAmt  I  am  uoir  to  die;  I  eaV  God  to  witaeit,  I  went  cot 
to  tiM  aieetfiig  in  Leadefthalt-itreet,  with  aof  socli  intentiori,  ai  to 
favit^  Mug  James  by  ktrot  to  invadt  Am  nation »  nor  was  1,  mjritif, 
(provided  with  either  hotse  or  anosy  or  engai^sd  for  any  nomber  af 
n«n»  or  gave  piirtleoltA^  caoftem  ftr  any  inch  jntaslon,  ai  is  aioit 
lldsly  sworn  a^inst  tnt^. 

I  do  also  declare,  in  the  prsiaieaofGod,  that  I  knew  nothiaig  af 
king  James's  coming  to  Calais,  nor  of  any  in?a8ictt  tiitendai  wjim 
Ihence,'  till  it  was  publickly  known:  And  the  only  notion  I  had, 
chat  something  might  be  atteaspted,  was  from  tbevTh^HifMi  Aeal 
Coming  to  Brest. 

I  also  call  God  to  witness,  that  I  received  the  kn^Iedge  of  what 
is  conuined  in  those  P&p^n  that  i  gave  to  a  great  man  that  came 
to  me  in  the  Tower,  bom  trom  letlers  and  measages  Aat  came  iGroin 
France;  and  he  told  me,  when  I  read  them  to  him,  'That  the 
prince  of  Orange  had  been  Mqoaiated  with  mast  of  limi^.tluBgi 
before/ 

I  might  have  expected  meney  from  that  prinoe^  hecauae  I  waa  in* 
athiaaental  in  saving  hia  lift.  For  when^  about  April  |i95,  ad  al* 
tempt  formed  against  him  eame  to  my  kaawkd**,  I  did,  partly 
by  ditsuasiona,  and  partly  by  delays,  {MKvent  lh«l  mign ;  whitii,  I 
suppose,  was  the  reiiMi  that  th^  last  vBlainona  project  was  con* 
ceaied  from  me. 

If  there  be  any  persons  whom  I  Inrve  imiredf  iw  word  or  deed,  I 
heartily  pray  their  pardo^,  and  heg  of  wi  to  pArdon  those  who 
have  iqjared  me,  particularly  those,  who,  with  great  zeal,  have 
iwiKht  my  life,  and  brought  the  ffmit  of  diy  innobent  Uood  vfo^ 
th^  nitioo,  no  treason  being  proved  upon  me. 

I  return  my  most  hearty  thanks  to  those  nobl^  aaft  waitbjr  parsons 
who  gave  .me  their  assistance,  by  opposing  thia  blD  of  attainder, 
without  which  it  had  been  impossible  I  coiud  liavw  fallen  ander  die 
atnlmee  of  death :  God  bleia  Aem  and  their  postsrity,  though  i 
am  ftilly  satisfied  they  pkadcd  their  own  canae,  whik  they  defeidfed 
nifne 

i  pMy  Gbd  to  bless  my  trne  and  btwM  tovtrdgn  king  Jamcb,  tfad 
oueen,  and  the  prince  of  Wales,,  and  restore  him  and  hiapaaMrity  to 
tifts  Arono  agann,  ibr  the  peace  and  proapariiy  of  thionatsDn^  which 
is  irii|Msible  to praaper,  till  die  fsiverMnewl is  sdUad  upm  arighl 

Aaadoow^  OGon,  I  do,  wHh  ali  huMiloddMiniH  oodnnted  mgr 
Ml!  ^fo^  div  hancfe,  tb^  great  Afater  and  PwaMivaf  M  asen^  ooi 
bver  of  ioolli,  be^etMng  thee,  that  it  may  to  always  dear  esi# 
^neeious  kt  tfty  aight»  fhfoUgh  the  m«ritsf  of  s*y1Aiviloar^  Josntf 
""  '       Amen. 


<  sw  ) 
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...  .^ 

Uii4«i;priatidia«lMY«irl69S.    Q«wta^  coii4mii»  tbiitMA  P^H^ 


A  WORTHY  old  dame. 
Mother  Tmde  #»  her 
Tint  had  long  laio  in  d^perate  ttate, 
Peroenring  at  lait 
That  aO  hope*  were  part. 
Contentedly  hendi  to  her  fafei 

And,  tince  the  ia  gon^   * 

For  the  good  deeds  afalMadbBC^ 
M  *tiB  eooiBion  in  such,  like  caiea,^ 

We  ean  iore  do  no  IeM» 

Ttain  attend  toher  hean^ 
With  aome  n^tflDi  o(  ri^Aioiite  to  Me  fte« 

There's  her  grand-daughter^  Mt, 

Hath  almost  hroke  htt  btati. 
For  the  lost  of  ao  faithfid  a  friends 

She  aita  in  her  chair. 

In  the  depth  ot  despair. 
And  seeaas  to  draw  near  to'aiA  br  Md. 

Industry,  her  sister. 

When  she  left  h^»  she  kisi'd  his. 
And  bid  her  for  ever  adieu  j 

I  must  seek  out  a  place. 

Where  to  aker  the  caM^ 
For  here,  I  find,  it  wOl  not  lb. 

Hcf'Consin,  Intentiaa^ 

Seems  too  if  ileiihtiiiiH, 
Asid  sits  down  by  her,  and  crieai 

OhI  Whatahallldo? 

I  have  nousht  to  pursue^ 
Sawept  it  be  ftMrgiog  of  lyes. 

But  what  IS  ttill  worse, 

'Twottld  mdUi  a  man  c»9se» 
Her  landkrd  has  seia'd  all  sheiiad; 

He  hath  not  dlow'd 

Her  a  ooiib  and  shroud,  ' 
Q09A people,  fni tUa  rcry  mdi 
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But  the  beadle  is  gone> 
To  see  whi^t  can  he  done : 

'l^sMrdpifaetshoqUr^ill^vegEpfi^d;  .,    .,    . 

And  yonder  he  comes, 

A  biting  b.is.th|i]|ib8;  ,     , 

I'm  afraid  there's  no  help  to  be  found. 

Then  come,  Master  Beadle, 

Pray  how  look  the  people  ? 
What  means  this  mighty  d^flCtton  ? 

Why,  sir,  the  folk  look,  . 

Like  our  constable's  book. 
That  hath  been  these  three  years  in  collection* 

Vm  aff  aidy  Master  Blue-coat, 

That  you  are  no  true  coat. 
For  all  you  look  so  precisely  ; 

Why  sure  they  will  give, 

Since  they  wou'dnH  let  her  live. 
Some  small  thing  to  bury  her  wisely. 

Come,  come,  you  must  out, 

And^ry  t'other  bout. 
And,  pray,  put  the  thing,  to  the  godly. 

What !  Must  the  good  dame 

Lie  uhbury'd  ?  For^shame ; 
This  all  o'er  the  world  wiUJodL  odly.  u  .,, 

Why,  sir,  if  you'd  hear  me. 

You'd  instantly  clear  me, 
Fve  been  with  abunda^icf  alr^dy; 

As  God  knows  my  heart, 

Fvc  acted  my  part. 
And  was  always  to  s^rvelher-nkist  re^dy* 

I  have  been  with  the  merchant,^ 
Who,  you  know,  is  an  arch  one, 

Aa  also  with  the  baker  and  bfe^er;;  :.     i 

I  have  been  with  the  banker, 
And  with  him  that  makes  th'  aaehor, .  • 

With  the  taylor,  and  almost  all  tiMtlaieir  ha\^ 

Then  pardon  my  passion, 

Twas  my  zeal  for  my  nation,  .  . 

Jhzt  urg'd  me  a  little  too  fast: 

Come,  prithee,  go  on. 

Let  me  know  man  by  man, 
What  betwixt  you  and  each  of  them  paas'd. 

For  the  merchant  theii;  first,  '.  '  ^' 

When  I  told  him  be  curs'd. 


^1     %  '^* 
If.'  •* 
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And  «wore  he  expected  it  long : 

I'U  be  moving,  gays  he, 

No,  faith,  they  shall  see 
ni  ne'er  stay  to  starve  with  the  throng. 

My  debts  lay  an  eoibai^. 

Or  Td  be  my  own  cargo^ 
And  sail  to  the  land  of  Mogal ; 

But,  when  a  man  breaks. 

His  vessel  then  leaks. 
And 'tis  danger  to  swim  in  the  hull:  > 

But  I'll  sell  what  I've  got,  land. 

And  e'en  go  to  Scotland, 
ni  venture  their  itch  and  their  lice ; 

'Tls  better,  you  know. 

Master  Beadle,  to  go. 
Than  to  stay  here  to  be  eat  up  with  mice. 

And  now,  for  to  give, 

I  have  nought,  as  I  live, 
I  was  never  so  poor  in  my  life  ; 

The  times  are  so  dead, 

I  can  hardly  get  bread 
For  myself,  my  children,  and  wife. 

Next  I  went  to  the  baker. 

And  he  was  a  Quaker, 
But  aJittle  inclin'd  to  the  Pftpist; 

When  I  told  him  our  loss. 

He  made  on  him  a  cross, 
And  swore  and  damn'd  hke  an  Atheist. 

Says  he,  friend,  be  gone. 

For  money  I've  none, 
Go,  prithee  don't  trouble  my  shop : 

Don't  tell  me  o'the  dead, 

I  must  live  by  my  bread. 
And  so  r  was  forc'd  for  to  'lope. 

When  I  came  out  o'the  door. 

Says  I,  you  son  of  a  whore. 
By  your  forestalling,  regrating,  and  cheating. 

You  have  got  an  cstete, 

And  that  makes  you  prate. 
Take  notice  I  owe  you  a  beating. 

I  went  hence  to  the  brewer. 

And  there  I  thought  sure 
I  should  meet  with  a  little  relief; 

But,  faith,  when  I  come. 

He  look'd  so  damn'd  grum, 
I  said  nothing,  but  stood  like  a  thief. 
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It  seems  'twas  the  day 

He  was  doom'd  to  go  pay,  "       ^' 

Upon  ale  and  beer,  the  excise: 

Betwixt  taxes  and  maW, 

Says  he,  I  don't  get  salt. 
And  so  should  lay  down,  were  I  wis^. 

At  length  1  grew  bold, 
And  went  to  him,  and  told 
*         The  long  and  short  of  the  thing ; 
His  reply  was,  don't  tease  me. 
Pray  friend,  Td  be  easy. 
Jmust  give  not  to  her,  but  the  kmg. 

Then  next  with  the  banker 
I  soon  qast  my  anchor. 
And  told  him  the  state  of  the  dame  i 
.  ,        His  answer  was  short. 
All  he  had  lay  at  court, 
And  bid  me  return  whence  I  came. 

To  th*  anchor-smith  next. 

Whom  L  found  sadly  vex'd. 
At  the  news  of  a  merchant  just  brok^ ; 

I  ask'd  him  for  something, 

Who  stood  like  a  dumb  thingi 
At  last  scratch'd  his  head,  and  thus  spok«: 

Friend,  did  you  but  know, 

You'd  ne'er  press  me  so, 
And  out  he  lugs  a  long  scroul ; 

As  God  is  to  save  me, 

Twixt  merchants  and  navy, 
Vm  utterly  ruin'd  by  my  soul. 

Thence  I  trudg'd  to  th«  taylor. 

That  wretch  did  bewail  her. 
But  swore  he  had  never  a  souse ; 

If  I  had  it,  said  he. 

You  shou'd  have  something  pf  Vi«9 
But,  faith,  I'm  scarce  worth  a  louse.  .     , 

A  pox  take  alt  tke  b^aut, 
*         They  must  have  their  new  cloeths ; 
I  abhor  those  fools  in  the  fashion ! 

Your  knifjhts,  'squires,  and  lords. 

That  won't  keep  their  worda. 
By  heavens,  wou'd  there  was  none  in  the  nation. 

I  went  next  to  the  drapers, 
Found  their  boys  cutting  capers,    . 
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With  abundance  of  fiddfea  and  fiytes; 

But,  when  I  ask'd  them  for  monej. 

They  stood  staring  upon  ine. 
As  though  they'd  been  so  many  mutei^ 

Said  J,  Where's  your  master  f 

So  I  told  the  disaster ; 
To  which  answers  one  of  the  wisest. 

Sir,  he,  seldom  comes  here. 

If  he  does,  he  with  beep, 
lu  a  dreadful  manner,  disguised  it. 

Prom  the  draper  of  linnen, 

(Which  they  sell,,  and  then  sin  id) 
I  went  to  their  brother  of  irooU : 

But  ^e  gave  me  a  joke, 

And  said  that  his  poke 
Was  as  empty  as  his  skuU. 

To  the  next  that  I  went. 

Was  old  sir  Cent  per  cent.  * 
That  was  soundly  enrieh'd  by  ber  trt ; 

His  reply  was  in  short, 

I  ha?e  found  better  spott, 
And  don't  value  her  death  of  a  f%rt 

Being  thus  in  quandary,. 

I  met  apothecary. 
And  told  him  the  nili  of  the  maU^Tl 

He  ^allM  me  aside, 
'  And  ask'd,  when  she  dy'd. 
And  withal,  what  doctons  came  at  hec 

,  Pm  afraid,  with  their  blistera. 

Their  purges  and  clysters, 

«And  issues  in  every  part. 

They  weaken^  her  so  mueh^ 

'  She  could  not  stand  the  touch, 

I'm  afraid  on't  with  all  my  heart 

If  her  head  had  been  shav'd. 

She  might  have  been  sav'dL 
Had  she  taken  a  vomit  withal ; 

But,  if  she's  dead,  'tia  in  vain 

Any  more  to  conplain. 
Here's  a  couple  of  peace,  'tis  ay  all. 

I  nmrch'd  next  to  the  pressers. 
And  from  him  to  the  mercers, 

•  An  usurer.' 


/        i 
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'     Where  the  foreman  stood  fcombing  his  wig ; 
At  the  fur-end  o'th'  shop, 
The  lads  were  whipping  a  top. 
In  the  middle  one  dancing  a  jig. 

You  must  know  this  spruce  cit 

Laid  a  claim  to  some  wit,  ^ 

And,  to  shew  it,  took  a  wife  for  her  beauty ;. 

But  I  saw  by  his  face. 

There  was  something  i'th'  case, 
I'm  afraid  she'd  late  been  on  duly. 

Well,  without  long  petition, 

I  told  the  condition, 
He  gave  me  his  answer  in  brief  i 

I  lament  the  good  dame, 

And  speak  it  with  shame. 
But  have  nothing  to  give  for  relief. 

Being  devilishly  vex'd. 

To  a  wretch  I  went  next. 
That  was  selling  of  buttons  and  thread ; 

But,  had  you  been  there, 

You'd  have  said,  I  dare  swear, 
He  was  more  fit  to  be  ty'd  in  his  bed« 

When  I  told  him.  Mother  Trade 

Was  gone  to  the  shade, 
He  swore  a  great  Wth,  why  do'u  name  her 

I  have  just  bought  a  hone. 

And  rii  out  for  a  purse, 
I'd  almost  venture  hanging  to  shame  hcr» 

I  thought  'twas  no  boot. 

To  say  more  to  the  brute. 
And  so  to  the  saddler  I  pack, 

Where  I  found  him  a  swearing, 

Stamping,  grinning,  and  staring, 
He  had  scarce  got  one  to  his  back. 

Says  he,  these  commanders. 

By  their  warring  in  Flanders, 
Have  so  cursedly  run  in  my  debt, 

They've  scarce  left  me  a  farthing. 

To  keep  me  from  starving. 
Prithee,  friend,  don't  urge  me  to  fret. 

I  went  then  to  the  grocers. 

To  the  brasiers  and  throwsters. 
To  the  binders  and  sellers  of  ^books ; 

But,  for  the  success,   . 

I  could  presently  guess. 
By  their  goods  in  their  shopt,  and  their  looks 
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I  went  next  to  the  black-smith. 

The  silf  er  and  jack-smith, 
And  80  called  on  a  perfumer ;  ' 

But  he,  like  a  n^e. 

Though  the  chief  trade  in  vogue. 
Bid  the  devil  in  hell  consume  her. 

I  went  to  the  printer. 

The  victualler  and  vintner. 
But,  there  finding  nothing  but  chalk. 

To  the  weavers  I  went, 

But,  being  near  day  of  rent, 
Thej  were  ail  mov'd,  their  landlords  to  baulk. 

But,  sir,  His  too  long 
To  repeat  the  whole  throng, 
I  have  been  with  most  trades  in  the  city; 
And  said  what  I  cou'd, 
But  'twould  all  do  no  good, 
'     They're  too  poor  to  be  wrought  into  pity. 

Having  finished  my  range, 

From  Temple-Bar  to  the  'Change, 
I  thought  of  a  new  expedition  -, 

I  was  resolved  to  go. 

As  far  as  Soho  *, 
And  try  of  French  and  Dutch  the  condition. 

And  yet,  by  the  way, 
I  made  a  short  stay 
At  the  Temple,  if  you  know  the  place/  sir; 
On  a  lawyer  I  call'd. 
That  oft  client  had  maul'd, 
'   And  told  him  the  state  of  my  case^  air* 

He  ask'd  me,  Ifrom  whence 

I  had  that  impudence, 
7o  expect  any  goodness  from  him ;  ^ 

Says  he,  sirrah,  you  know. 

We  have  nothing  to  do. 
But  to  cheat,  drink,  whore,  and  go  trim. 

Then,  master  attorney. 

Since  it  donH  concern  ye, 
VW  go  to  the  jobber  of  stocks ; 

But  he'd  jobb'd  so  long. 

As  I  found  by  his  song. 
That  he  could  give  her  nought  but  the  pox. 

f  The  French  refugees  and  Dntcb,  Uiat  came  over  [in  kiDg  WiRism^  reign,  cbieilj 
settled  aboat  Soho^aaie. 
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I  went  next  to  the  pfrtst. 

But  he  swore^  'twas  in  jest 
To  ask  any  charity  there ; 

For  he'd  many  children  to  get. 

With  much  cost,  pains,  and  awcit. 
Besides  something  for  puddings  and  beet. 

•     And  now  for  Monsieur  *, 

Who,  before  I  came  near, 
I  suppose  had  smelt  out  the  matter ; 

He  makes  two  or  three  cringes. 

As  if  he  hung  upon  hinges^ 
And  thus  he  began  for  to  flatter. 

Begar,  me  and  Minheer, 

Bin  very  sorry  to  hear. 
Of  de  death  of  de  English  timde ; 

Dis  be  one  good  nation. 

Upon  my  salvation. 
As  ever  me  tinke  dat  God  made* 

Here  I  put  him  in  mind 

Of  what  1  design'd) 
'And  he  very  briskly  reply'd : 

De  French  and  de  Dutch, 

Dat  love  her  so  much, 
WiU  take  care  dat  sbe  sbal  be  tupply'd*  ^ 

The  Frenchman,  begar, 

Will  take  very  good  care, 
To  lay  her  so  deep^sbe  shan't  riae ; 

For,  if  once  she  shou'd, 

Dat  wou'd  be  no  very  good. 
If  de  English  shoidd  open  their  eyes* 

The  beadle  here  ^nds 
The  tale  he  intends, 
And  so  we  march'd  on  id  the  graw ; 
But,  when  we  came  nigh. 
There  was  such  an  outcry, 
^  Good  Lord  I  how  th^  people  did  rafe. 

There  was  gmi-smith,  and  cutlten. 
And  founders,  and  suttlers, 
/         Aud  eoach-makers  a  great  many ; 
There  were  coblers,  and  tinkers. 
Those  honest  ale  drinkers. 
And  shoe-makers  too  more  Ihaii  an;. 

There  were,  some  of  ^l  trades^ 
Even  rogues,  thieves,  and  jades, 

•  See  the  foresoing  note. 
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AH  howfiiif  tod  ydping  abeut  her ; 

Sfich  throwkif  mway  soot* 

IXivel,  mUf  and  what  not, 
Ttntii,  in  Aiotif  I  wish'd  myietf  out,  sir. 

Had  you  been  next> 

When  Master  Spin-text 
£egan  to  bold  forth  to  tbe  people. 

You'd  have  swore  that  the  jar 

Had  been  louder  hj  far 
Than  that  ^twixt  the  Change  and  Bow-steeple. 

■ 

And  then  fdr  the  sound. 

When  they  put  her  i*  th'  ground. 
What  mortal  was  able  to  bear  it  ? 

For-my  part,  I  confess, 

I  got  out  of  the  press. 
And  left  those,  that  lik'd  it>  t6  heat  it. 

But  n«w,  to  Gooclode^ 

I  think»  'twou'd  be  rude. 
Without  saying  something  o'th'  dame ; 

In  short,  we  shall  miss  her. 

But  you  Icnow  how  'tis,  sir, 
And  let  those  that  deserve't  have  the  blame* 
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A  IFULL  AND  TRUE  ACCOUNT* 

or  A 

MOST  DREADFUL  AND  ASTONISHING  FIRE 
WHICH  HAPPENED  At  WHITEHALL, 

And  began  in  Cot  Stanley's  Lodginffs,  on  Tuesday  last,  aboot  Four  -of  the 
Clock  IB  the  Afternoon,  continuing  witb  great  Violence  till  about  Nine  o'clock 
the  next  Morning,  burning  dovirn  and  conflutniag  the  King's  Chapel,  the 
daard-Chamber,  the  Long  Oallery,  &c.  together  with  os«r  150  Mcmiet.  Att 
Aiocoaiit  alio  betr  severil  Persons  were  kilM,  wHti  the  btowiog  up  tweotf 
Hovsesi  4bc.  liceaeied  according  to  Oidar.  London,  Printed  by  J«  Bradfiwd 
in  Little  Britain,  1698.    Folio,  containing  two  Pages. 
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'ANY  and  various  hav€  been  the  relations  concerning  this 
.  dreadfal  and  surprising  accident/  some  affirming  it  had  its 
beginning  in  one  pl^e»  and  some  in  another,  and  yet  all  or  most 
of  them  remote  from  truth;  therefore,  for  satisfaction  of  all  such 
If  ho  desire  to  be  truly  informed  'in  those  unhappy  and  amazing 
pariiculacs,  I  have  published  this  foQowing  account,  tiz. 

•  tide  Oke  513th  article  in  the  catalogne  of  p&tophlett  ib  Che  Rfillil^  ttbrtry. 
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On  Tuesday  last,  being  the  fourth  of  this  iostant  January  J  690, 
betwixt  the  hours  of  three  and  four  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon,  a 
Dutch  woman  who  belonged  to  Col.  Stanley^s  lodgings  (which  were 
near  adjoining  to  the  Earl  of  Portland's  house  at  Whitehall)  having 
*  sudden  occasion  to  dry  some  linnen  in  an  upper  room,  (for  expedi- 
,tion  sake)  lighted  a  good  quantity  of  charcoa),  an4  carelesly  left 
the  linnen  hanging  round  about  it,  which  took  fire  in  her  absence 
to  such  a  degree,  that  it  not  only  consumed  the  linnen,  but  had 
seized  the  hangings,  wainscots,  beds,  and  what  not,  and  flamed 
and  smoaked  in  such  a  violent  manner,  that  it  put  all  the  inhabi- 
tants thereabouts  into  consternation,  as  well  as  confusion,  not 
knowing  from  whence  it  proceeded,  insomuch  that  the  unhappy 
Dutch  woman  could  not  return ;  so  that  in  an  instant  (as  it  were) 
the  merciless  and  devouring  flames  got  such  advantage,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  great .  endeavours  used  by  the'  water  engines, 
numerous  assistance,  and  blowing  up  houses  to  the  number  oi^ 
about  twenty,  it  still  increased  with  great  fury  and  violence  all 
nighty  till  about  eight  of  the  clock  next  morning,  at  which  time 
,  it  was  extinguished,  af\.er  it  had  burnt  down  and  consumed  (ac- 
cording to  modest  computation)  about  150  houses,  most  of  which 
were  the  lodgings  and  habitations  of  the  chief  of  the  nobility. 

Such  was  the  fury  and  violence  of  this  dreadful  and  dismal  con- 
flagration, that  its  flames  reduced  to  ashes  all  that  stood  in  its  way, 
from  the  Privy-Stairs  to  the  Banqueting-House,  and  firom  the 
Privy-Garden  to  Scotland- Yard  all  on  that  side,  except  the  earl  of 
Portland's  house,  and  the  Banqueting-House,  which  were  pre- 
served,  though  much  damnified  and  shattered.  The  fire  proceeded 
close  to  the  gate  by  the  duke  of  Ormond's  lodging^,  before  it  could 
be  extinguished.  7*he^niost  remarkable  houses,  which  were  con- 
sumed by  these  astontshing  flames,  are  the  Guard-Chamber^ 
Councsil-Chamber,  Secretary's  Ofiice,  the  King's  Chapel,  the  Long 
Gallery  to  the  gate,  the  Queen's  Lodgings,  Duke  of  Devonshire's, 
&c«  but  not  the  Earl  of  Portland's,  as  has  been  impudently  af- 
firmed in  a  late  scandalous  and  ridiculous  pamphlet.  The  daneer, 
done  by  this  fiery  disaster,  i3  at  preseht  unaccountable,  consider- 
ing the  vast  riches  that  were  contained  among  those  noble  families '; 
therefore  consequently  their  loss  must  be  very  great,  and  might 
have  been  much  greater,  had  not  the  officers  of  the  guards  taken 
care  to  stop  the  numerous  crouds  from  pressing  forward  into  houses 
where  goods  were  removing. 

It  was  confidently  affirmed,  that  twenty  oi^  thirty  persons  were 
killed,  but,  blessed  be  God,  upon  a  strict  enquiry,  I  cannot  learn 
that  above  twelve  persons  perished,  among  whom  were  two  grena- 
diers, a  wate^-man,  and  a  painter;  who  endeavouring  to  reach  out 
some  goods  at  a  window  while  the  house  was  on  fire,  a  piece  of 
iron  fdl  upon  his  head  and  beat  out  his  brains.  The  like  fate  had  a 
gardener,  by  the  blowing  up  of  a  house :  yet  it  is  certain  many 
more  are  dangerously  wounded. 

The  Badqueting-House,  though  not-  much  injured  by  the  fire, 
except  that  part  next  Westminster,  yet  all  parts  of  that  renowned 
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tnd  ancient  building  are. so  much  shattered  and  disordered,  that  it 
little  resembles  what  it  was  the  day  before ;  as  are  also  most  houses 
thereabouts,  whose  inliabitanta  were  under  the  apprehension  of 
danger,  particularly  the  duke  of  Ormond's  at  the  gate,  which  is  not 
only  cleared  of  ail  its  rich  furniture,  but  of  all  hangings  whatsoever; 
that  could  possibly  be  got  out,  during  the  fury  of  the  fire. 

To  conclude,  it  is  a  dismal  sight  to  behold  such  a  glorious,  fa* 
mous,  and  much  renowned  palace>  reduced  to  a  heap  of  rubbish 
and  ashes,  which  the  day  before  might  justly  contend  with  any 
palace  in  the  world,  for  riches^  nobility,  honour,  and  grandeufc, 

God  save  king  William. 

Note,  There  is  a  scandalous,  lying,  and  ridiculous  pamphlet 
published,  which  asserts^  that  the  Earl  of  Portland's  and  Duke  of 
Shrewsbury's  bouses  are  burnt;  which  is .  notoriously  false,  they 
being  both  standing,  having  received  no  damage  by  the  fire ;  wiUi 
many  other  impertinencies,  which  the  printer  is  ashamed  to  set  his 
name  to,  or  the  place  where  he  lives^  only  a  counterfeit  one  like  hi» 
pamphlet. 


A  LETTER  TO  A  COVNTRY  GENTLEMAN*: 

SETTING  FORTH  THE  CAUSE  OF  THE  DECAY 

AND  RUIN  OF  TRADE. 

To  which  18  annexed  a  Hist  of  the  Names  of  some  Gentlemen  who  were  Members 
of  the  Last  Parliament,  and  now  are  (or  lately  were)  in  Publick  Employ- 
jaaents,    London  i  printed  in  1698.    Quarto,  containing  twenty-four  Pages. 


SIR, 

YOURS  I  received,  bearingf  date  the  third  of  the  last  month,  by 
which  I  find  you  seem  to  be  much  afflicted  to  see  the  trade  of 
the  nation  ruined,  and  your  native  country  brought  into  so  great 
calamity  a^  now  it  is;  and  desire  me  to  give  you  some  account,  if 
possible,'  how,  and  by  what  means,  all  these  evils  have  been  brought 
upon  tbe  whole  kingdom?. Which  I  shall  endeavour  to  do,  in  as 
brief  a  manner  as  I  can,  and,  in  order  to  it,  shall  relate  to  you  some 
publick  transactions  in  relation  to  tbe  late  war,  and  then  leave  you 
and  an  rational  men  to  judge,  who  it  is  have  been  the  grand  in* 
struments  of  bringing  all  these  evils  upon  us. 

For  the  situation  of  our  country  and  the  constitution  of  our 
government,  we  have  always  been  esteemed  the  happiest  nation  in 
Europe :  and  no  people  in  tbe  universe  ever  enjoyed  a  longeir  series 
pf  peace  and  plenty  than  we  have  done.    Yet,  during  the  time  of 

*  Tide  the  tfuth  article  in  the  catalogue  of  pamphletb 
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the  Ifte  wtr,  we  have  Been  the  track  of  the  nation,  aonte  agea  a 
niting,  alibOAt  totally  rained;  aild  a  general  poverty  and  distreta 
broognt  upon  the  whole  kingdom,  and  .that  in  the  reign  even  of  tbc 
best  of  princes. 

iVade  haa  ever  been  the  univeraal  mistreas  of  mankind,  courted 
and  caressed  by  all  ctvill2ed  nations,  many  bloody  wirs  having 
been  earned  on  by  those  that  have  been  rivals  for  her  favour ;  for 
she  never  fails  to  bestow  invaluable  blessings  «pon  her  admirers^ 
being  always  attended  with  riches,  honour,  power,  and  idl  otbtar 
earthly  blessings. 

Those  nations  that  obtained  her  favour,  and  have  not  had  the 
wisdom  and  prudence  to  retain  faer,  we  see  have  grown  weak  and 
despiseab1e«  and  lain  exposed  a  prey  to  other  nations,  which  ap- 
Ipears  to  be  the  present  case  of  Spain. 

Our  forefathers  ecgoyod  a  large  share  of  her  favour,  which  they 
earefuUy  handed  down  to  us ;  but  we,  like  unthrifty  and  undutifut 
children,  have  been  so  far  from  following  their  footsteps,  that  we 
have  been,  as  appears  by  our  actions^  great  enemies  to  trade,  and 
used  all  manner  of  violence  to  make  her  fly  the  nation,  wherein 
she  had  long  cohabited  with  us,  and  seemed  unwilling  to  depart, 
till  our  continual  acts  of  violence'  were  such  as  they  grew  insup- 
portable ;  so  that  she  has  now  taken  her  flight  into  the  neighbour- 
ing nations,  viz.  Holland'*^  and  Ireland,  by  whom  she  is  highly 
caressed,  and  not  like  to  return  in  haste ;  and,  nnhesA  she  do  re^ 
turn,  we  can  expect  no  other  than  to  be  a  miserable  pecok,  knd 
itself  having  a  aependeace  upon  tra^e,  and  rises  or  falls  as  that 
ebbs  or  flows.  ' 

But,  before  we  can  expect  that,  it  is^  necessary  to  be  known 
what  way  and  means  it  was  we  took  to  make  her  desert  us.  Unless 
we  do  so,  we  can  never  expect  her  return ;  for  she  is  coy  and  nice, 
and  will  not  bear  the  least  affront,  but  cleave  to  thos^  wlio  treat  her 
best. 

The  first  ill  usage,  trade  appears  to  have  met  withal  from  us,  was 
at  the  breaking  out  of  the  late  war.  Ever  since,  all  mannsr  of 
persons,  things,  or  matters,- that  have  had  relation  to,  or  weve 
interested  in  trade,  have  been  evil  treated  by  those  whose  imme- 
diate duty  it  w^  to  have  encouraged  and  protected  them. 
'  It  is  well  known  our  ships  (under  God)  are  our  greatest  security, 
and  the  glory  of  our  iiJe,  and  the  sailors  our  myrmidons,  whom 
we  ought  to  cherish  as  the  apple  of  our  eye;  yet,  *all  the  time  of 
the  late  war,  they  were  moat  barbarously  treated,  even  as  if  thej 
bad  not  been  of  the  race  of  mankind,  but  a  sort  of  vermin  fit  to 
be  rooted  out ;  for,  what  by  their  evil  treatment  on  board  ship,  and 
frequent  turning  i>ver  without  pay,  the  unjust  pricking  them  run, 
and  being  barrassed  with  the  uncertainty  of  payments,  many  tboo- 
tands  of  these  poor  wretches  and  their  famUies  have  been  destroyed, 

*  The  Dutch  having  grown  rich  by  the  latt  war,  an4  ilbproved  themselves  eight 
tfHlkeiM )  ihty  are  a  wite  {Mople,  aM«  attiOBg  thtmm^rm,  scriet  »bMnr«r9  ^j9m4^ 
^fver  sufrcnng  any  to  grow  great  out  of  the  rains  of  the  pabliek;  a»  sir  William  Tern* 
^le  well  observes  in  his  msnoin,  Md  whidi  i«  Um  to«i  Mwat  ai  tlba  floarishint  ooa« 
4lition  of  tiieu  iUte. 
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and  great  numbers  comtrained  to  l^ye  their  natrre  country,  and 
betake  themselves  to  foreign  service^  or^  which  is  worse,  turn 
pyrates. 

Thit  evil  treatment  of  the  poor  sailors,  though  in  itself  highly 
wicked,  seem^  to  have  been  one  of  the  leaRt  of  the  crimes  oom- 
mitted  in  the  government,  tending  to  the  destruction  of  trade  * ; 
for  it  appears,  there  were  articles  brought  into  the  House  of  Peers 
(the  highest  court  of  judicature  in  the  nation)  against  the  lords  of 
the  Admiralty,  the  commissioners  of  the  navy,  and  the  commis« 
sioners  for  the  sick  and  wounded  seamen,  by  one  Mr.  Crosfiekl,  in 
the  year  1694< 

Upon  which,  their  lordships  examined  divers  witnesses  at  the 
bar  of  the  house,  and  were  very  zealous  in  the  matter;  but  it  > 
seems  the  articles  were  drawn  out  of  the  house,  by  the  commis- 
sioners for  stating  the  pubiick  accoimts,  who  never  proceeded  there- 
in, though  their  tordships  issued  out  two  successive  orders  fot  them 
so  to  do ;  but  for  your  better  satisfaction,  and  that  posterity  may 
see  the  wickedness  of  the  ase,  I  here  give  you  a  true  copy  of  those 
articles,  and  which  are  as  tolloweth : 

Article  1.  That  the  present  commissioners  for  sick  and  wounded 
seamen,  and  exchanging  prisoners  at  war  (depending  on  the  Ad- 
miralty) not  regarding  instructions;  or  the  good  of  the  government^ 
have  committed  gross  enormities ;  as  holding  or  conniving  at  an 
unlawful  correspondence  with  the  French,  and  wroiiging  both  the 
king  and  (subject  in  their  accounts,  with  other  great  miscarriages : 
all  wh  ch  has  been,  about  a  year  since,  laid  in  writing,  before  the 
secretai  y  of  state,  by  one  Mr.  Baston,  and,  by  the  king^s  com- 
mand, examined  before  the  lords  of  the  Admiralty,  &c.  And  it 
will  appear,  that  the  said  commission  has  been  very  injurious  to 
the  poor  sailors  in  particular,  and  very  detrimental  to  the  govern- 
ment m  general. 

Artie.  2.  That  the  lords  of  the  Admiralty  and  commissioners  of 
the  navy  have  acted  contrary  to  the  publick  good,  by  countenanc- 
ing, supporting,  and'  preferring  criminals ;  and  on  the  contrary, 
persecuting  the  discoverers,  and  turning  just  ^len  out  of  their 
offices. 

Artie.  3.  That  their  lordships  have  had  great  discoveries  laid 
before  them  of  embezzlements,  atid  other  great  frauds  committed 
in  the  king^s  yards,  attended  with  forgery  and  perjury, 

Artie.  4'.  That  it  is  manifest,  some  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
navy  have,  in  that  office,  advanced  themselves  from  salaries  of 
thirty  pounds  per  annum,  to  vast  estates,  having  passed  great 

•  yor  the  llrtt  five  years  of  ttie  war,  it  appears,  we  were  seldom  free  firom  an  em- 
iMtffo  vBon  shtepkig;  lew  or  m>  sl^ps  were  allowed  to  sail,  till  they  got  protectioiis 
or  pennits,  to  the  great  charge  of  the  merchants,  and  damage  to  trade  In  general  j  as  • 
litUe  care  was  Uken  to  protect  onr  shipping,  not  any  one  person  having  been  so  mach 


ed  to  e&antee  sea  commandera  jomnals,  aU  the  tine  of  the  late  war ;  hat 

Uft  to  their  own  geaaias,  to  act  aM  do  as  they  pleased :  and  thas,  by  tha 

m  Admlraltv**.  aad  consmivdoMrs  of  the  narf  ^s  wise  conduct,  and  prndeat 


M  appointed 

they  %para  lei „ , 

lavds  of  the  Adnuralty**,  and  consmieHaoMers  of  the  naryV  »-— .  - —  ,     .     ^ 

■aiiageiMtof  efcii^  weleet  aboyc  a  haadrod  sMf  of  whr»  with  amy  haadreds  of 

merchantmen,  to  th«  aisathoauM  a<  tlhtnatiott. 
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fmud^^  and  totally  discouraged  the  discovery  of  embezzled  /itores, 
to  the  great  waste  of  the  publick  treasure. 

Artie.  5.  That  it  has  been  a  long  practice  in  the  navy^  to  make 
cut  false  tickets  and  powers,  suspending  and  delaying  the  poor 
sailors  in  their  just  payhients,  io  the  general  discoifragement  of 
them,  and  starving  their  families. 

The  commissioners  of  the  post-office  appear  to  have  as  much 
contributed  towards  the  ruin  of  their  country,  as  any  persons 
living,  having  all  along  supported  their  officers  in  all  their  evil 
actions,  as  corresponding  with  known  Papists,  and  others  disaf- 
fected to  the  government,  stopping  the  king's  mail,  breaking  open 
persons  of  quality's  letters,  all  along  countenancing  and  sypporting 
a  smuggling  trade,  by  bringing  in  the  mail,  and  otherways  vast 
quantities  of  Flanders  lace  *,  &c.  Being  resolved,  it  seems,  to  make 
as  plentiful  an  harvest  as  they  could,  so  long  as  the  war  lasted. 
Withal,  they  were  not  watiting  to  use  all-  indirect  means  to  ruin 
such  of  their  officers,  or  others,  that  detected  the  crimes. 

All  these  matters  relating  to  the  foregoing  articles,  and  the  com* 
missioners  of  the  post-office,  were  long  since  published  in  print,  by 
divers  hands,  wherein  a  more  large  and  ample  account  has  been 
given  of  them  ;  and  they  were  dedicated  and  presented  to  our  late 
representatives  in  Parliament,  who  took  no  more  notice  thereof, 
than  if  these  things  had  been  acted  and  done  in  the  gteat  Mogul's 
country. 

Moreover,  there  appears  to  hate  been  laid  before  our  late  re* 
presentatives  many  other  matters  of  the  greatest  importance : 

First,  in  reference  to  the  Toulon  squadron  getting  into  Brest :  it 
having  been  declared  by  the  house,  the  government  had  timely 
notice  given,  whereby  the  said  fleet  might  have  been  intercepted. 

Secondly,  in  relation  to  the  Mint,  it  did  appear  to  the  house,  the 
moneyers  in  the  Tower  had  committed  foul  crimes,  and  that  several 
dyes  had  been  conveyed  away  for  coining  false  money  abroad. 

Thirdly,  in  reference  to  the  disbanded  troopers,  that  served  ia 
Ireland  and  Flanders,  who,  by  their  petition,  appear  to  have  been 
most  barbarously  treated,  contrary  to  his  majesty's  express  com* 
mands. 

Fourthly,  in  reference  to  the  evil  actions  of  the  commissioners  of 
the  Victualling-office. 

Fifthly,  in  relation  to  the  twenty-seven  sail  of  victuallers  being 
taken  by  the  Dunkirkers ;  the  house  having  declared,  the  lords  of  ^ 
the  Admiralty  had  timely  notice  given  them,  whereby  they  might 
have  prevented  their  falling  into  the  enemies  hands. 

These,  with  a  multitude  of  other  matters,  that  lay  before  the 

*  Indeed,  Uiese  gentlemen  have  xinca  beoi  very  iDttminentol  in  causing  a  late  aet 
to  be  made,  the  better  to  prevent  the  bringing  in  foreign  bone-lace;  as  likewise  hav« 
been  the  lords  of  the  Admiralty,  and  comnJsstoBers  of  the  navy,  in  procnring  an  act 
to  prevent  the  embeaxlement,  and  stealing  his  majesty's  naval  stores ;  and  therein 
tliey  have  done  wisely,  vrhea  the  steed  is  stolen,  to  that  tbe  stable-door- 
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bouse,  were  dropped  by  our-  late  representatives,  who  tookvuo  man- 
ner of  care  to  do  the  people  justice  :*     Indeedi  the  house'  appeared   • 
very  zealous*  in  the  prosecution  of  Mr.  Duncomb,  who,  as  they  al- 
ledged,  wronged  the  king,  of  about  three-hundred  and  sixty  pounds, 
by  the  false  endorsement  of^  exchequer  bills  ;  though,  at  the  same 
time,  it  plainly  appeared,  the  king  and  kingdom  had  been  wrong- 
ed, by  means  of  the  treasury,  t   to  the  value    of   twenty  thou- 
sand pounds,  in  relation  to  exchequer  bills.     Yet,  all  they  did, 
therein,  was  to  take  care  how  to  wash  them  white  ;  and,  while  the 
war  was  on  foot,  our  late  representatives  seemed  to  be  veiy  zealoua 
for  an  act  to  be  made  against  the  buying  and  selling  of  employ- 
ments ; .  but,  when  once  we  had  obtained  an  honourable  peace, 
they  soon  dropped  the  matter,  as  conceiving  the  people  then  better 
able  to  bear  their  pack,^  than  they  were  before.  There  is  a  matter, ' 
wherein  it  appears,  the  king  has  been  wronged  several  thousand 
pounds,  that  was  designed  to  have  been  laid  before  the  late  House 
of  Commons ;    but  the  gentleman,  who  intended  to  have  done  it, 
was  dissufided  from  doing  it,  by  a  member  of  the  house,  ,who 
plainly  told  him,  of  all  their  members,  they  could  not  make  above 
a  hundred,  or  a  hundred  and  ten  at  most,  in  the  whole  house, 
that  seemed  to  have  any  regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation :     Say- 
ing, one  had  one  employment,  another  another,  touch  one  and  touch 
all,  and' said  they  did  and  would  support  one  another  ;§  and  so  by 
all  means  advised  him  to  decline  it.    Now.  1  conceive,  it  is  obvious, 
by  what  means,  and  by  whom,  the  trade  of  the  nation  has  been 
brought  to  so  low  an  ebb,  and  so  many  publick  debts  contracted, 
by  the  consequence  of  which,  many  thousands  of  honest  industri- 
ous families,  in  London,  &c.  are  reduced  to  extreme  poverty,  at  the 
same  time,  not  knowing  the  true  cause  from  whence  their  evils 
have  risen. .  These  things  are  very  harsh  to  flesh  and  blood,  when 
we  consider  how  all  our  calamity  appears  to  have  been  brought 
upon  us,  by  those  very  persons,  in  vvhose  hands  we  entrusted  our 
lives,  liberties,  and  estates. 

We  find  king  David  complained  he  could  not  do  the  justice  he 

•  Sad  it  is  to  consider,  how  all  complaints  of  abases  done  in  the  government  have 
been  stifled,  for  want  of  a  commUtee  of  grievances  according  to  our  ancient  laws 
and  castoms»  to  be  sitting,  daring  the  session  of  parliament,  to  hear  the  grievanoes  of 
^e  people  ;  whicb,  it  is  plain,  waA  not  done  all  the  time  of  the  late  war. 

t  The  pablick  treasare,  in  all  ages  and  nations,  has  ever  been  accounted  as'saered 
as  the  king's  person ;  and  those  that  have  been  found  to  pnrloin,  waste,  or  mispeud 
the  same,  have  been  severely  chastised ;  and  if  it  mast  be  acknowledged,  %.%  every 
nan  will  do,  who  is  not  a  professed  atheist,  we  are  obliged  by  the  dictates  of  nature, 
and  that  holy  religion  we  profess,  to  do  all  such  acts  as  tend  to  the  good  and  benefit 
of  mankind  in  general.  Wnat  ground  of  fear  can  any  man  have,  that  lays  open  nub- 
liok  crimes,  in  order  to  their  being  examined  in  a  iudielal  manner  ?  And,  if  the  law» 
which  favours  and  countenances  tne-act,  shall  not  be  able  to  protect  him,  litUe  reason 
can  an^  man  have  to  flatter  himself  of  being  secure,  thepnblick  peace  and  tranquillity 
iiot  being  long  to  be  maintained  by  any  other  means,  than  a  doe  administratioh  of 
Justice. 

t  Vide  England's  Calamities  discovered,  sold  by  ■  Fox,  in  Westministerhall, 

Ac. 

S  Tho9e  gentlemen,  that  have  been  in  pablick  employments,  have  had  great  oppor- 
tnalty  to  execute  their  malice  against  them  that  detected  or  pnblickly  laid  open  their 
crimes,  and  have  not  been  wanting  to  use  all  arts  and  means  whereby  to  bring  tbem  to 
ruin ;  by  which  means,  several  honest  ingenuooA  genUemen  have  died  through  grief, 
and  many  others  through  grief  w^d  want ;  and  wh«  may  aU  truly  be  said  to  hftve  died 
Hianyn  for  thair  country. 
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would  have  done,  the  sons  of  Zenriah  were  too  ttrong  fbrkica ;  n^ 
wonder  then,  if  we  see  our  prince  *  jinder  the  same  circunstance, 
who  has  had  so  many  soiw  of  Zerviah  to  deal  withal,  who  were  teiH 
siUe  of  the  great  ioterest,  they  and  their  friends  had  in  the  several 
oorporations,  and  how  tbey  were  able  thereby  to  support  one 
another  in  wl^atever  tbey  should  act  or  do,  and  put  it  oqt  of  tlie 
power  of  any,  even  the  king  himsetf,  to  call  them  to  an  aceoont 
for  their  act'rons.  It  is  evident,  ours  is  a  mixed  governHient,  wl|efe« 
in  the  people  hare  a  large  share ;  and  if  we  will  not  act  our  part, 
in  reference  to  the  chustng  of  members  of  parliament^  gl^at  pity  if 
is  we  should  ever  be  relieved,  but  remain  as  we  are.^ 

By  this,  we  may  see  what  a  great  duty  there  lies  upon  aHgeit- 
lemen  that  lire  in,  or  near  any  corporation  and  the  principal  io^ 
habitants  thereof,  to  inform  the  meaner  sort  of  people  thermi 
(who,  in  most  corporations,  have  votes)  the  absohite  necessity  there 
is  of  chusing  gentlemen  of  good  estates  to  be  their  representatives^ 
aa  have  not  been  in  any  (or  long  since  declined)  publick  employ- 
ment, dvring  the  late  war,  there  being  no  other  means  possibJe, 
whereby  to  make  them  sensible  of  these  paat  miscarriages,  or  we 
to  h«ve  such  members,  as  will  be  able  to  rectify  thett>  and  do  the 
king  and  kingdom  justice ;  f  publick  leaks  being  .not  to  be  stopped 
by  the  hands  that  made  them.  « 

It  is  sufficient  to  make  any  Englishman  blush,  to  consider  how 
strenuously  our  forefathers  withstood  those  who  made  a  breadi  of 
the  law,  and*  how  indifferent  and  careless  we  appear  to  have  been 
therein,  ever  since  the  late  happy  revolution,  not  at  all  considering, 
how  mankind  are  generally  more  liable,  and  in  greater  danger  oif 
being  ruined  by  the  falshood  and  treachery  of  mends,  than  open 
enemies ;  and  that  those  who  lay  the  foundation  of  great  estates, 
ibr  the  most  part,  raise  themselves  by  fraud,  oppression,  and  in* 
justice.  And  how  in  all  ages  they  that  were  in  publiek  enfphiy- 
ments,  or  ambitious  of  hononr  and  preferment,  likewise  generally 
have  been  found  too  ready  to  abuse  their  prince's  ear,  and  trample 
the  laws  under  their  feet. 

We  may  see  by  the  bishop  of  Salisbury's  pastoral  letter,  burnt 
by  the  common  hangman,  what  sycophants  these  sort  of  men  are, 
who  care  not  what  evils  they  bring  upon  the  rest  of  mankind,  an 
they  nsay  but  advance  themselvea ;  and  weeds  commonly  are  apt  to' 
grow  so  fast,  as  to  overtop  the  com. 

Thiu,  sir,  have  I  given  you  a  short  relation  of  such  matters  of 
fact,  which  plainly  appear,  as  I  conceive;  to  have  been  the  tme 
cause,  all  t^  blood  and  treasure  spent  in  the  late  war,  for  want  of 
justice,  in  a  manner  has  been  lost,  bke  water  spilt  on  the  ground. 

*  Whatever  Englishman  duly  coatiders,  how  great  and  glorioQ»  the  actions  of  InS 
Bud««ty  have  Wan,  and  to  what  hasard  ha  ezpaned  his  royal  person  for  our  •akas, 
aaa  the  great  things  he  has  done  for  us  t'«naot  hvi  he  aiowed  with  grief  and  anger,  m 
see  how  nnfaithfol,  in  his  ahsence,  lie  has  heen  served,  and  his  people  oppresbvd. 

f  It  is  hooed  the  eitixens  of  London  and  Wecuninster,  who  correspond  wim  all  pails 
ofthe  ktagdoia,  will  he  sn  jnst  totfaenMelvas,  tlMlr  king  and  eoantnr,  as  t'ortbvHh  In 
send  this  and  other  things  of  the  like  nature,  to  the  several  corporations;  for.U  viU  h* 
as  they  make  their  ehoicey  we  siny  conclude,  we  shall  be  either  happy  or  miscmbleb 
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Oar  tntde  boing  in  great  mcasufe  mined,  and  the  nation  mise* 
rMf  plunged  in  debt,  and  in  danger  of  being  involved  in  a  new 
war«  about  tiM  suooenion  of  Spain,  in  which  {aoeordiDg  to  the 
present  clrcopstanee,  and  management  of  affairs}  we  are  in  n6 
condition  to  engage :  So,  you  may  see  the  fatal  consecjuenee  that 
attends  the  actions  «f  n^en,  when  they  leave  the  pathd-  of  yirtoe, 
and  ffO  along  with  the  multitude  to  do  evil.  I  am,  Sir,  his  majesty's 
faithful  subject,  a  true  lover  of  my  country,  and 

London,  July  Your  most  humble  servant^ 

16, 1698. 

G.W. 

A  List  \>f  the  &entleme»  wh9  «er»  Members  ef  the  Imt  Parliament^ 
emdnomeme^  ar  laUiy  were,m  fMkk EmploymefU  or  Trust,     . 

A. 

Sir  Edward  Askew,  knt.  comtaissioner  of  the  priies,  for  Grimsby, 


Sir  Matthew  Andrews,  knt  gentleman  of  the  king's  bed-chamber, 
and  master  of  Trinity-house,  Shafton,  Dorsetshire. 

Matthew  Ayhner,  esq.  a  flag  officer  in  the  fleet,  Dover,  Cinque^ 
Port. 

« The  honourable  Peregrine  Bertie,  viee-ekamberkin,  Boston,  Lid* 
^olnshire.   • 

The  honourable  Hugh  Boscawen,  governor  of  St.  Maw's  castle, 
&c.  county  of  Cornwall. 

William  Blaithwait,  esq.  secretary  of  war,  one  of  the  council  of 
trade,  and  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  council,  Bath,  Somersetshire. 

Ni^Uianiel  Bond,  tbe  king's  seijeant  at  law,  Dorchester. 

William  Bridges,  esq.  secretary  to  the  commissioners  for  paper 
and  parchment,  Liscard,  Cornwall. 

John  Burrard,  esq.  governor  of  Hurst  castle,  Lymington,  South- 
ampton. 

John  Borrington,  esq.  e<amnissioner  of  the  ytctualling,  Oak- 
hampton,  Devonshire. 

Thomas  Blefield,  esq.  receiver-general  of  the  excite  fcr  the  county 
of  Norfolk,  Norwich. 

'  The  honourable  George  Booth,  esq.  kte  commissioner  of  the 
customs,  Bosiney,  Cornwdl. 

The  bonouraMe  Charles  Bertie,  esq.  treasurer  of  the  office  of  the 
ordnance,  Stamford,  Lincolnshire.  • 

C. 

Thie  right  honourabk  lord  Comngeby,  late  lord  justice  of  Ireland* 
Leominster,  Herefordshire. 

John  Conyerty  esq.  one  of  his  majesty^  council  at  law.  East* 
Grimstead,^  Suss^. 

Sir  Robert  Clayton,  knt  kite  ona  of  die  cominissioiyn  of  the 
customs,  London. 
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Edward  Clark,  esq.  commissioner  of  the  excise,  Taunton ,  Soner- 

setshire. 

The  honourable  John  lord  Cuts^  baron  Gouram,  governor  of  the 
isle  of  Wight,  and  colonel  of  foot,  Cambridgeshire. 

Sir  Robert  Cotton,  knt.  post-master^general,  Newport,  isle  of 
Wight. 

William  CuUiford,  esq.  surveyor-general  of  his  m^esty's  cuaU«is, 
Corfe-castle,  Dorsetshire. 

William  Coward,  esq.  king's  seijeant  at  law,  Welb,  Somerset- 
shire. 

William  Cowper,  esq.  king's  council,  Hertford. 

^  D. 

Edward  Dummer,  esq.  surveyor  of  the  navy,  Arundel,  Sussex. 

Thomas  Done,  esq.  auditor  of  the  imprest  of  the  exchequer. 

Thomas  Dore,  esq.  lieutenant-colonel  to  col.  Gibson's  regiment, 
Lymington,  Southampton. 

.  Sir  Robert  Dashwood,  knt.  and  bart.  commissioner  of  the  excise, 
Banbury,  Oxfordshire. 

Sir  Ralph  Delaval,  late  a  flag  officer  in  the  fleet.  Great  Bedwin, 
Wilto. 

E. 

Sir  Stephen  Evans,  knt.  commissioner  of  the  excise,  and  commis- 
sioner for  wine  licenses,  Bridgeport,  Dorsetshire. 

Thomas  Earle,  esq.  major-general  of  the  army,  governor  of 
Portsmouth,  and  colonel  of  two  regimoits  of  foot,  Warham,  Donet- 
shire. 

F. 

Sir  Stephen  Fox,  knt.  lord  of  the  treasury,  Westminster. 

Sir  Thomas  Felton,  bart.  master  of  his  migesty's  houshold.  Or- 
ford,  Suffolk.. 

Sir  William  Forrester,  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  green- 
cloth,  Northumberland. 

William  Farrer,  esq.  one  of  the  king's  council,  Bedford. 

The  right  honourable  viscount  Fitzharding,  a  teller  in.  the  ex- 
chequer, Windsor,  Berkshire. 

Sir  Thomas  Frankland,  bart.  post-master-general,  Heydon,  York- 
shire. 

The  right  honourable  lord  Fairfax,  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  dra- 
goons, York. 

Charles  Fox,  esq.  paymaster  to  the  army,  Cricklade,  Wiltshire. 

G. 

Sir  Henry  Goodrick,  lieutenant-general  of  the  ordnance.  Burrow- 
bridge,  Yorkshire. 

John  Gauntlet,  esq.  clerk  of  the  signet,  Wilton,  Wilts. 

Charles  Godolphin,  esq.  commissioner  of  the  customs,  Helston, 
Cpmwall. 

Sir  Rowland  Gwyn,  late*  treasurer  of  the  king's  chamber,  Tiver- 
ton, Devonshire. 

Francis  Gardner,  esq.  an  employ  in  the  mint  at  Norwich^  Nor- 
wich. 
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The  honourable  Ralph  Grey^  esq.  auditor  of  die  exchequer;  Ber- 


Sir  Beyil  Granyil,  governor  of  Peudennis  castle,  and  colonel  «f 
footy  Fowej,  GomwalL 

John  Gibiony  esq.  colonel  of  a  regimeivt  of  foot,  and  deputy-go- 
vemorof  Pbrtsmouth,  PortsmoutlK 

H. 

The  honourable  sirRobert  Howard,  knt  auditor  of  the  exchei|aer, 
CaBtlerisinff,,  Norfolk. 

Henry  Haveningham,  lieutenant  of  the  band  cyf  pensioners.  Dun- 
wich,  Suffolk. 

Robert  Henley,  esq.  commissioner  of  the  customs,  Lime-regit, 
DorseUliire. 

Thomas  Howard,  esq.  a  teller  of  the  exchequer,  Bleching, 
Surrey. 

'  Sir  Joieph  Herne,  patents  ibr  copper  halfpence,  and  trustee 
for  circulating  exchequer-bills,  Dartmouth,  Devonshire. 

Sir  John  Hawles,  knt.  sollicitor-general,  Wilton,  Wiltshire. 

Sir  Henry  Hobart,  bart.  commissioner  of  the  customs,  county  of 
Norfolk. 

James  Herbert,  esq.  treasurer  of  the  prize-office,  Ailesbory, 
Bucks. 

Simon  Harcourt,  esq.  secondary  in  the  crown^office,  Abingdon^ 
Berkshire. 

I. 

Sir  Henry  Johnson,  knt.  a  great  builder  of  ships  lor  the  king  by 
contract,  Aldborough,  Suffolk. 

Sir  Jonathan  Jennings,  commissioner  of  the  prize-office,  Rippon^ 
Yorkshire. 

K. 

James  Kendal,'  esq.  lord  of  the  admiralty,  POrt-Pigbam,  alias 
West  Loe,  Cornwall. 

John  Knight,  esq.  late  auditor  of  the  first  fruito,  Weymouth^ 
Dorsetshire. 

L. 

Sur  Thomas  Littleton,  bart.  lord  of  the  treasury,  New-Woodstock, 
Oxfordshire. 

James  Lowther,  esq.  clerk  of  the^stores  of  the  tower,  Carlisle, 
Cumberland.  ^  '  ^ 

William  Lownds,  esq.  secretary  to  die  lords  of  the  treasury,  Sea- 
fofd,  a  Cinquc'-Port 

Sir  John  Lowther,  bart.  for  many  years  past  lord  of  the  admiralty, 
Cumberland. 

M. 

Charles  Montague,  esq.  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  under- 
treasurer  of  the  same,  one  of  the  lords  of  the  treasury,  &c.  West- 
minster. 

Sir  Thomas  Mompesson,  knt.  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
privy-seal,  in  the  a^wnoe  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  New.  Sarum^ 
WJlta. 

▼M^z.  Bb 
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John  Metbuio,  e^i.  loid  chancellor  rf  Ireland,  De?ixe».  Wita, 
Chriitopher  Monuguc,  esq.  commi-ioner  for  pap^r  mmI  pwcH-. 

*slS^Ch5IrleSS^      bart.  marter  of  the  robet  to  the  qieen 
dowager,  Appleby,  Wetimoreland. 

N. 
Thomas  Neale,  esq.  master  of  the  mint,  and  groom-porter,  Lurge- 

aWl,Watfc  ^ 

Foot  Onslow,  esq.  commissionerV  Ibe  excise,  Gui^^^^ 
Charles  Osboom,  esq.  lieutenant-governor  of  Hull,  HiOl,  YortK- 
shire, 

Thomas  Pitt,  esq.  master  in  chancery.  Old  Sarum,  WilU. 
'  ThomAsPelham,  esq.  lord  of  the  treasury,  Lewis,  Susstt 
The  honourable  Henry  Priestman,  asq.    lord  of  the  admirally, 

Shoreham,  Sussex.  i»  .      ./     it*       v     j 

Thomas  Papkllon,  esq.  commissioner  of  the  nctoallingt  Lflodon. 

The  right  honoiu»ble  lord  Edward  Rnssd,  treasurer  of  the 
chamber,  county  of  Bedford.  .  •    «  «.„ 

Sir  Riobert  Rich,  lord  of  the  admiralty,  Dunwich,  Suflolk. 

The  right  honourable  lord  Robert  Russel,  clerk  of  the  pipe,  Ts- 
vistock,  Devonshire. 

The  right  honourable  Richard  lord  Ranclagh,  pay-muter-gene- 
,  val  to  the  army,  and  governor  of  Chelsea-CoUegc,  Chichei*^,  »«- 


S, 

The  right  honourable  John  Smith,  esq,  lord  of  the  treasury, 
Andover,  Southampton,  *  t.         «j    ^^ 

George  Sayer,  esq.  lieutenant  of  the  yeomen  of  we  guards,  Can- 
terbury. ;   .  -  . 

Sir  Cloodslv  Shovel,  admiral  of  the  blue,  commissioner  of  the 
navy,  and  colonel  of  a  marine  re^ment,  Rochester,  Kent*        ^^ 

James  Slooe,  esq.  secretary  to  Sie  chief  justice  in  Eyre,  ThcLfiKd« 

Norfolk.  , .  ^    ^  , 

The  honourable  James  Stanley,  esq.  groom  of  the.  king^t  bed- 
chamber,'^ecretai;  to  the  houshold,  and  colonel  of  foot,  oountj  of 
Lancaster. 

T. 

Sir  William  Trumball,  knt.  late  principal  secreUry  of  state, .  Ox* 
ford 'University. 

Sir  Thomas  Tievor,knt.  attorney-general,  Plimpton,  DevoMhim 

-John  Taylor,  esq*  book-keeper  to  the  treasurer  of  the  navy,  and 
usher  of  the  receipt  of  the  exchequer.  Sandwich,  Kent. 

Charles  Trelawney,  ^sq.  a  mij<>r-general  in  the  army,  and  colond 
of  a  reg;iment  of  foot,  East-Low,  Cornwall. 

Henry  Trekwney,  eiiq.  a  odoi^  in  the  army,  East-I/i^i  Corn' 
wall. 

Joieph  Tliurbame,  esq.  king's  seQcant  at  law,  Sandwieb,  Kent 
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^  V.  •    .      '    .      . 

The  right  honourable  J.  Vernon,  esq.  principal  secretary  of  ttat^ 
Penryn,  Cornwall. 

W. 

Sir  J<|8eph  WilUamBon,  keeper  of  the  records  of  state,  Rochester, 
Kent. 

Sir  William  Wogan,  one  of  the  king's  serjeanU  at  law,  Havefii 
fordrWest,  Wales.  ' 

Richard  Woolltston,  esq.   recelrer-general  for  the  county  of 
Hertford,  Whitchurch,  Southampton. 

The  honourable  Good  Wharton,  esq.    lord  of  the  admiralty, 
Cockennouth*  Cumberland. 

Bdmund  Webb,  esq.  gentleman-usher  to  the  prince  of  Denmaik. 
Cridiladf,  Wills,  &c. 
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AN  ESSAY 
towAwm  ct4aarnfo  oa  ma 

PRESENT  WAR  AGAINST  FRANCE, 

AMD  OtHBB   POBUCK  OCCAUOMB. 

As  alM),  for  payingoffaUIMtieoDtfactad  in  tlMHune,  or  Otherwise.  And  new 
eolniqf  of  ail  oar  Ifoniee,  wKhoot  €lMf9e».to  tke  graiit  Incnase  of  Uie  Hooonr, 
'  atreogth,  and  Wealth  of  the  Natiaii.  HamblypnmoeedfortheFerUMiieBfeGoD- 
sideratiQo,  and  enbnittcd  to  tiieir  greet  Wisdoin,  and  Loto  to  their  Coontrr,  Ite. 
Octavo,  ooiitaimngthhrty.4waPagei^    To  which  U  added  an  Appcndh,  MS. 


Sect.  I. 

A  BOUT  three  years  sinc^  I  humbly  proposed*  among  titlier 
^^  things^  the  new  coining  of  all  our  monies,  and  gare  these  rea- 
sobs  for  it,  Tiz, 

1*  They  were  generally  so  bad,  as  to  be  refused  abroad;  and  sp 
were  unserriceaUe  in  other  countries. 

2.  The  suffering  diem  to  pass  ga?e  advantage  to  the  further  clip- 
puag  them,  as  is  manifest  in  our  sad  experience,  for  they  are  now 
much  worse;  and  so  unserviceable  at  home. 

S.  It  was  reproachful  to  us,  that  it  should  be  suffered  to  pass ;  and^ 
therefore,  worthy  consideration  and  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  it. 

i.  It  was  no  otherwise  to  be  prevented  or  iveformed,  than  by  new 
cmning  all ;  and  then  prohibiting  thepawinff  of  any  clipped  money 
from  and  after  a  certain  day  to  be  limited  under  the  penalty  of 

ib« 
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seizure  and  sequestration,  in  who^  bands  soever  the  same  should  af- 
tehvanis  be  foond.     .•       "  •  '  .     '    . 

Sect;/  II. 

. :  -Since  wbich/aQti>  as  the  natural  consequence  thereof^  the  value  of 
our  gold  .coin  hath  been  inbansed  to  about  half  as  much  more  as  the 
•ane  wa&  coined  at ;  ftb&  inconveniences  and  damage's  wbe#e6f  to  the 
nation  and  trade  thereof  are,  and  will  be,  at  least,  as  great  as  the 
clipping  of  the  siWeii  and,  if  ttoi  timely  prevented,  will  utteHy  niin 
us  in  our  trade;  and,  the  lonpfer  this  is  suffered,  tlte firmer  will* the 
disadvantagea  be  fixed^  till  the  root  of  all  our  commerce  becomes 
worm-eaten  and  cankered,  and  we  lose  the  sweet  fruit  thereof  for 
ever.  ^  •'•'••, 

Sect.  III. 

In  short,  the  whole  nation  is  almost  destitute  of  monies,  not  only 
for  the  carrying  on  the  war/ in,  orby  any^rdinary  course  of  proce- 
dure, but  for  our  home  markets  ;  and  taken  off  from  trade  abroad,  as 
by  means  hereof,  so,  partly  by  their  Ibsfies  at  sea,  partly  by  the  more 
advantageous  proposals  for  lending  or  layine  out  their  monies  on  the 
lotteries,  and  other  ways  and  means  foimS  out,  and  pitched  upon, 
by  the  late  parliament,  for  carrying  on  the  war:  and,  lastly,  by  the 
high  exchange  of  motiies  abroad  mr  commodities  in^ ported  hither, 
and  paying  our  forces  there,  who  must,  otherwise,  have  had  more  of 
our  monies  sent  hence  to  our  further  streightening. 

Is  there  any  rcmedjf  f  f)tz.  - 

Q.  First,  How  shall  the  silver  be  new  coined,  so  as  to  become  a 
due  measure  and  standard  for  traffick  ? 

Q.   Secondly^  How  shall  our  gold  be  reduced  to  its  coined  value  ? 

Q.  Thirdly,  How  shall  the  war  be  carried  on  thereby  ? 

Q^  Fourthly,  How  shall  the  trade  be  recovered,  so  as  to  preserve 
our  coins,  and  augment  bullion  ?  ' 

,  To  the  first,  viz.  How  shall  the  silver  be  new  coined?  ficc. 

Sect.  IV. 

I  humbly  proposed,  that  all  the  clipped  monies  might  be  catted 
in  by  a  certain  day  to  be  limited;  that  the  value  in  weight  might  be 
delivered  out  again  new-coined  ;  and  that  the  damage  accruing;  as 
well  to  the  publick  as  the  private  persons  concerned,  by  the  new 
coinage  thereof,  might  be  made  good  to  both,  by  issuing  so  many 
bills  of  credit,  made  current  by  act  of  parliament,  as  would  coanter- 
vail  the  same,  so  as  there  should  be  no  lessening  of  the  nation's 
stock,  and  would  cost  nothing :  an^,  to  facilitate  this,  that  all  unne- 
cessary silver  plate  (especially  in  taverns,  inns,  ale-houde8>  and  vic- 
tualUng-houses)  might  be  prohibited,  called  in,  coined,  and  delivered 
^^*^™ediately  to  such  as  should  bring  in  the  same,  at  five  shillings 
and  three  pence-per  ounce,  deducting  the  coinage. 
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To  the  second,  vi^.  How  shall  the  gold  be  reduced  to  its  coined 

value? 

Sect.  V. 

I  humbly  propose,  that  all  coined  gold  may  be  likewise  called  in 
by  a  certain  day,  and  each  piece  punched,  and  delivered  back  again 
to  the  owner,  thenceforth  to  pass  but  at  twenty  shillings  each  guinea, 
&c.  and  that  like  bills  of  credit  may  be  also  delivered  to  the  parties 
concerned  for  ten  shillings  moine.upon  each  guinea ;  aiid  so  propor- 
tionably  for  other  pieces  of  gold,  &cc.  And  thus  both  silver  and 
gotd'become  reduced  to  their  coined  values,  without  prejudice,  loss, 
or  damage,  either  to  the  parties  Concerned,  or  to  the  publick  stock 
of  the  nation :  not>ody  js  injured,  but  all  greatly  obliged  in  thankful- 
ness atid  loyalty  to  the  king  for  recommending  the  care  thereof,  and 
to  the  parliament  for  their  enacting  the  same:  for  thus  our  home- 
markets  and  manufactures  will  be  supplied  and  carried  on,  iil  fu- 
ture, to  general  satisfaction.  And,  for  preventing  as  much  as  may 
be  this  additional  charge  upon  guineas,  I  humbly  propose  care  may 
be  taken,  that»  from  henceforth,  no  guineas  may  be  coined  till  this 
%vork  be  over ;  and,  afterwards,  only  such  as  shall  be  distinguished 
from  those  already  coined,  by  some  special  mark  in  the«tamp  therC'*' 
of,  toba  passed  at  twenty  shillings,  and  no  mbre:  which  is,  also,,  the 
reason  of  propounding  that  all  guineas  already  coined  may  be  pun- 
ched, viz.  thai  they  may  not  be  twice  allowed  for. 

'    To  the  third,  viz.  How  shall  the  war  be  carried  on  thereby  ? 

Sect.  VI. 

I  formerly  proposed,  1.  That  whatsoever  taxes  or  ussessments 
tjhouid  be  tnoight  fit  and  necessary  to  be  raised  or  levied  (br  carry- 
tng  on  the  present  war,  and  Other  publick  charges  of  the  natiod, 
whether  by  or  u[{on  lands,  tenements,  or  hei«ditaments,  poll -monies, 
<>r'per8onal  estates,  might  be  paid  by  the  parties  so  assessed,  quar* 
tMy,  ^%  iiad  been  done  before,  in  ready  monies,  or  silver  plate,  at 
five  shfllmgs  and  three-pence  per  ounce.  This  I  argued  to  be  ne^- 
jcessary  upon  several  accounts :  1.  To  assist  and  facilitate  the  coinage 
y^rdpdsed'.  And,  2.  For  pay  of  our  forces  abroad;  tho',  possibly, 
nt>t  needful  to  be' all  sent  over  in  specie,  but  partly  remitted  by  bills 
of  exchaifige  charged  by  mefcha-nts,  &c.  and  partly  supplied  by  the 
products,  manufactures,  and  provisions  that  may  be  sent  from  Eng- 
land, Scotland,"and  Ireland  (by  which  I  mean,  not  only  of  such 
things  as  are  needful  for  the  soldiers,  or  them  only,  but  of^others  to 
be  transported  to  onr  confederate  countries,  at  merchantable  rates, 
instead  of  mbnieJ^V  <^^^  of  the  proceed  whereof,  the  soldiers  may  be 
paid  in  the  respective  monies  or  eoins  of  such  countries)  which  would 
be  a  means  to  keep  much  of  our  monies  amongst  us,  and  afibrd  em- 
ployment to  otlr  own  manufacturers  at  home  in  this  dead  time  of  trade, 
and  keep  them*  in  peace. 
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Sect.  Vlt 

2.  I  also  proposed,  that  every  person  so  assessed,  utrho  should  to- 
hintarily  advance  and  pay  in  one  full  year's  tax  at  one  intire  pay* 
Oienty  to  the  parish,  or  county-collector,  or  receiver,  within  one 
month  after  demand  made  of  the  first  quarterly  payment,  might,  hi 
lieu  thereoC  have  like  bill  or  bills  of  credit  delivered  him,  for  the  re- 
imbursement of  his  said  full  sum  paid,  and  so  be  out  nothing.    And^ 

Sect.  VRL 

That,  in  case  the  party  taxed  should  not  comply  therewith,  if  any 
other  person  should,  within  one  month  after  that,  pay  in  the  said 
whole  year's  tax,  and  should  declare  his  willingness  to  accept  his 
repayment  thereof  quarterly  from  such  taxed  party's  self,  or  from 
the  said  collector  or  receiver,  when  it  shall  grow  due,  or  be  received, 
he  might,  in  like  manner,  receive  also  half  the  value  thereof  in  like 
bills  of  credit  for  bis  encouragement  so  to  do* 

Sect  IX. 

3.  That  the 'like  method,  rules>  and  advantages  might  be  allowed, 
in  case  the  parliament  shall  annually  repeat  and  pass  acts  for  thai 
purpose,  during  the  continuanpe  of  the  war,  and  for  carrying  on 
thereof,  and  not  otherwise* 

Sect,  X. 

4.  That,  in  case  the  sums  appointed  to  be  assessed,  taxed,  and  k» 
vied,  &c.  shall  not  amount  to  the  respective  values  or  sums,  at  which, 
they  shall  be  declared  b^  the  parliament  to  be  computed  or  esti- 
mated (as  for  example,  if  four  shillings  per  pound,  or  whatever 
other  proportion,  chargeable  on  lands,  shall  be  so  computed  and 
granted  to  his  majesty,  for  two  millions,  which,  were  it  duly  taxed, 
no  doubt,  it  would  raise;  and^  upon  the  taxing  and  levying  thereof, 
it  shall  appear  to  amount  to  no  more  than  one  million  and  a  half* 
&c.)  whosoever  shall  voluntarilv  advance  and  pay  any  sum  or  sums 
of  money  or  plate,  as  aforesaid,  towards  the  making  up  the  aame, 
might,  for  twerv  hundred  pounds  sterling  so  paid  by  him,  receive, 
and  have  like  bills  of  credit,  delivered  him  to  tne  value  of  a  hundrol 
and  twenty  pounds;  and  so  [^roportionably,  for  any  lesser  or  greater 
sum,  that  shall  be  so  paid  in  and  received  on  that  account.  ,On 
which  terms,  no  doubt,  but  such  sums,  as  the  parliament  shall  think 
fit  to  raise,  for  carry jing  on  the  war  from  year  to  year,  may,  and  will 
be  raised  in  money,  for  that  service ;  as  long  as  theije  shall  be  so 
much  money  in  trade,  or  hoarded  up  in  the  nation,  fo  be  had  :  which 
is  our  present  consideration  and  care*  And,  further  than  that,  is  to 
be  over  fore-aigbted  in  the  present  crisis,    ^d. 

If  any  object,  this  will  reflet  on  and  lower  the  reputation  of  our 
nation  abroad;  as  if  we  were  reduced  to  so  sinking  a  condition,  as 
not  to  have  money  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  war:  And  thence,  that 
we  cannot  hoU  out,  to  the  length  of  the  French  king,  kc. 
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Sect.  XL 

I  answer,  finC»  Such,  as  so  tliink,  will  but  deceive  themselves ;  aiki, 
if  they  be  our  enemies,  be  necessitated  to  take  new  measures,  for 
(which  they  might  have  observed  before)  the  king  will  oertainly.be 
•applied  by  this  means,  with  ready  monies,  as  mnch  as  he  shall  aeed^ 
«ach  year,  and  that,  in  the  beginning  thereof,  and  by  no  other  wa¥ 
whatsoever,  for  carrying  on  the  war.  Vor  these  advantages  wiU 
bring  oot  all  the  hoarded  best  money,  which  my  lia!ve  eoUed  and 
laid  by  against  a  more  cloudy  day :  if  means  be  used  for  promoting 
trade,  as  is  herein  after  proposed;  otherwise,  it  will  be  in  vain  to 
conceal  our  poverty.  M  the  world  will  see  it,  whatever  taxc»  shall 
be  laid  'on  the  natiott,  cannot  otherwise  be  paMl :  so  that,  if  our  de* 
pendence  shouU  be  thereon,  they  must  and  wiH  fail,  for  want  of  a 
ipaoney-stock  to  pay  them :  But, 

Sect  XII. 

Secondlyy  It  is  well  known,  that  all  nations  and  persons  improve 
Aeir  credit,  some  banks  of  credit,  as  well  as  monies,  for  carrying 
oo  their  respective  trades,  and  occasions,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
without  the  least  rellenon  of  dishonour ;  and  they  grow  ritb  tbere^ 
by  (to  which  many  of  oar  wealthiest  mep  in  this  city  and  kingdom 
oiiut  subscribe,  who  began  with  little  of  their  own)  and  much  more 
may  these  nations.    For, 

Sect.  XIII. 

Thirdly,  his  migesty  and  parliament,  designing  vast  impvove* 
noents,  both  of  wealth  and  power,  for  these  nations,  by  their  own 
products  and  manufactures,  -which  may  be  as  weU  done  by  biUa 
moiongst  ourselves,  as  by  ready  monies^  beyondv  whaitever  was  in 
prospect,  attempt,  or  attainment  heretofatfc,  by  us,  or  any  nation 
under  heaven,  by  all  their  or  our  ready  monies;  by  this  medittm  of 
bills  of  credit,  added  to  our  money-stock,  for  the  inlargement  and 
increase  thereof,  to  what  pn^rtion  they  pkase^  will  be  able  to 
carry  on  the  same,  fmi  paiu,  with  this  expensive  war :  And  there* 
l>y,  become  more  formidable  to  our  enemies.    And,  the  lathert 

Sect.  XIV. 

For  that  no  other  nation  will  be  able  to  keep  pace  with,  or  go  to 
the  Itogth  of  these  kingdoms,  nor  to  imitate  ua  oonsidsfsb^,  in 
those  undertakings ;  Inr  reason  of  our  pveduetB  and  mawiactures^ 
to  so  great  excess  of  theirs,  kc.  which  most  of  necessity  bring  in 
great  plenty  of  gdd  and  silver.  Nor  will  th^  be  ahk  to  bia4tf 
our  me  trading,  during  the  lasting  and  continuance  of  this  war,  if 
we  be  not  wanting  to  ourselves :  And,  consequently,  in  fn  ctdi* 
nary  course  of  Phnridence,  we  shall  find  our  cnemiea  disposed^  or 
ttccessiUled,  to  seek  our  peace  and  friendship,  when  they  «hall  find 
«  disposing  outadves  into  tueh  a  floonahuig  condition.  Whidi 
brings  on  the  considersti^  of  the  waya  wd  means,  n«(te ^ 
*««Wi  of,  viz.  under 
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The  fourth  question,  f'lz.  How  shall  our  trade  be  recovered,  so  at 
'    to  pKsenre  our  coin,  and  augment  buUion  ?  &c. 

Sect  XV.* 

I  answer,  first*  by  the  parliament's  owning  and  encouraging  the 
royal  finery  company  and  trade,  to  the  increase  of  one,  two,  or 
three,  millions  per  annum,,  export  of  that  sea  product:  Which, 
added  to  our  other  p;x>du<!ts  and  manufactures,  and  they  ako  im*- 

Erored  mui  mMttiplied  afi  aforesaid,  must  necessarily  produce  and 
ring  'in<igreat.  wealth  of  all  kinds :  Arid  particularly,  plenty  of 
moBiics,  foritsjbalance,  from:  the  masters  of  it  in  all  countries,  &c. 
For,  tbs  aituaiioa  of  these  ishmds,  being  such  a»  may  juatlv  chal- 
lenge to  be. the  emporium. or  mart  of  aU  trade,  beyond  all  others 
put  together 4  and  ivniished  ihereby,  at  all  times,  with  roagazinea 
and  stores  of  all  sorts,  for  war  and  peace,  for  ourselves  and  all  our 
neighbours,  must  needs  be  attended  with  this  success  (our  ports 
being  made  free  for  their  importation  and  exportation  af\er  a  time 
to  be  limited.)  <  -  And  we  shall  not  need  to  fear  the  vent  of  such 
surplusage  of  iaiportiy  as  we  shall  not  use,  even  for  ready  raoniea 
of  all  countries,  who  shall  need  them:  Nor  shall  we  have 'any 
occasion  to  send  out  our  monies,  to  fetch  in  like  proportiost 
yeariyv 

Sect.  XVI. 

Secondly,  by  taking  care,  .that  guards  and  convoys  be  always  in 
a  readiness  to  attend,  as  welf  our  fishing-trade,  as  our  foreign  ex- 
ports and  imports.  To  which  purpose,  it  is  humbly  proposed,  as 
necessary  hereunto,  that  a  sdect  number  of  ships  of  ^ar  be  set 
afpaH'  for- that  sole  use;  and  be  toder  such  coifduct  and  command- 
ers,* as  may  be  accountable  ior  their  miscaitiage,  by  the  neglect  of 
their  I  duty  ^therein.  The  raising,  charge,  and  paying  of  which 
•hipaiiur^  be'bome^  andproviddl  .for,  by  the  bills  of  credit  afore- 
mentiondd,  which.will  coat  the  nation  nothing.  And  this  maybe 
called,  in  way  of  distinction,  the '  Trading  admiralty,  or  fleet  volant 
iwr  trade ;'  aa^the  other  i»  the  navy  royal.  It  may  also  be  done  by 
commissi«is4romhis  majesty,  and  be  but  temporary,  viz.  whilst  his 
miyesty,  being  engaged  in  wars  abroad,  cannot  so  well,  or  season* 
ably,  attend  uie  particular  consideration  of  such  things,  as  may 
encourage'  and  enlaige  so  great  trade  of  these  nations,  or  addresses 
cannot  be  vaade  to  him  in  order  thereuntow 

>-  If  it  be'iai4  this  seesss  to  lay  the  whole  foundation  of  our  trade 
utid-oommercc,  im'  bitts  of  credit,  which  have  neither  intrinsick 
vihfe,  nor  ftmd* 

'./'.     .  Sept.  XVII. 

•  Admitting  that,  y«t,  1.  If  we  have  a  sufficiency  of  these  bills  in 
euir  countin^«(hcuses,  pocket*boeic^  or  letter<4»ses,  uncounterfeit- 
iMe,  hiada  cttnent,  as  monies,  by  act  of  parliament,  which  will 
-answ«  a)l  our  occasions  at  home,  as  well  as  monies  in  specie ;  and 
particularly  may  as  well  be  disposed  forth  at  interest  on  bonds,  aa 
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wady  money  in  bags :  Anif  coosequeAlly*  we  becpme-Mm^lviili 
these,  for  all  usea,  U>  which  we  would  ^aapWjT  lAoniesi  aa  now  W0 
are;  yea,  and  much  more:  Where,  thep,  bes  the.fivte.of.thii 
objectioa  ?     For«  -        i         . .  i         • 

scct.xvin.        •     :    .■  • 

2.  It  cannot  be  denied,  but,  that  if  we  were  twenty  times  as 
rich,  in  that  which  will  effectually  carry  on  trade  and  manufac- 
tures, pay  debts,  purchase  •  lands,  and  manage  our  markets^ 
amongst  ourselres,  as  now  we  ar^  or  ever  were,  we  shall  b^  able 
thereby  to  multiply  and  export  our  manufactures  pcopovtiaoably.; 
and  Qarry  on  our  fishing-trade  (tbe  richest  gol4en-  mine,  in  the*  &^ 
perience  of  our  neighbours ;  so  called  ))y  themf  for  that,  it  infalli* 
bly  brings  them  gold  .in)  to  far  greater  value,,  from  (he  greatest 
misters  of  it,  than  pur  necessary  inipoits  of  conunoflities  from 
other  countries  need  to  be,  for  our  home  expence :  \Aind' wb^t  is 
imported  more,  may  be  easily.  sbippad,.Qff  to  other .c^tfotries,;  as  4s 
afore-mentioned.    As  for  example : 

SectXlk.  '  ■.      ■      "  . 

3.  If  we^were  wont  to  expjo(t  cloths,  stuffs,  lead,  tin,.  iroD>  mo* 
Dies,  bullion,  &c.  to  the  value  of  two  millions  yearly  ;  and,  by  the 
fish  we  may  take,  to  export  one,  two,  or  three  millipos  laore, 
without  any  monies,  &c.  The  product  and  ibalapce  thereof  must 
be  answered  to  us,  in  other  goods  from  other  countries ;  or  remit- 
ted or  brought  to  us  in  bullion,  or  ready  monies,  as  it  has  with  our 
neigb^ours,  to  above  fivemittions,  pec  amium,  on  t)iat  account,  or 
ill  must  remain  in  our  factors  hands  ajK^s^d,  for  siipply  of  our  fo- 
reign occasions  :  So  our  riches  will  increase,  proportionably,  ^» 
the  export  qan  be  increased,  whether  ofpurowii  products  and  ma- 
nufactures) or  othtr  importation^.;  for  there  w.ill  be  no  occasion 
for  transporting  our  pionies  for  goods :  ,  i^Ad  it  is  undeniable,  that 
whatsoever  means  may  be  suggested,  for  furnishing  and  keeping 
of  monies  amongst  us,  must  t>e  .fruitless.:  For  there  will  abide  no 
more,  with  us,  than  such  proportion,  as  the.  super-balance  of  our 
exports  shall  amount  unto,  let  what  value  will  be  set  on  our  mo* 
nies,,  above  the  current  price  thereof,  here,  and  in  other  countries, 
with  whom  we  deal. 

S*ct.  XX. 

4.  It  is  found  by  experience,  that  bills  are  judged  so  necessary, 
whether  of  jntrinsick  value,  or  not,  as  that,  without  them,  these 
kingdoms  cannot  otherwise  subsit,  or  pay  taxes  much  longer. 
Ana  they  are  become  so  useful  and  eligiole  already,  as. that  most 
men  desire  them,  rather  than  our  present  monies.  Upon  which 
presumption,  since  the  erecting  the  bank  of  England,  banks  of 
credit  are  multiplied  upop  men  s  voluntary  undertakings,  on  vari- 
ous principles  or  funds,  methods  and  pretensions,  also  uses  and 
ends;  most  of  them  for  the  private  advantages  thereof  to  the  un- 
dertakerSf  and  without  any  reference  or  regard  to  the  supporting 
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the'  pwtiamentory  fwid«  Mid  credit  given  by  tliein,  or  hcving  die 
kftst  respect  to  the  present  exigencies  of  the  publick,  or  how  they 
•htll  be  provided  lew  next  year.  By  which  means,  nevcribeies8» 
the  monies  we  hive  are,  for  the  present,  eeked  out  for  oar  neces- 
sary occasions ;  and  both  o«r  markets  at  home,  and  bills  of  ex- 
change from  abroadf  hare  been  supplied  and  answered.  And, 
if  so> 

Sect  XXI. 

Why  may  not  such  bills  of  eiedit,  as  are  proposed,  be  made  cor^ 
rent,  ror  the  service  of  the  publick,  by  act  of  parliament,  and  re- 
gulated or  kept  within  bounds  by  law,  for  carrying  on  this  neces- 
sary war,  wherein  the  king  has  been  engaged  b^  parliament? 
FWrticttlarly,  why  may  not  his  mi^esty  to  supplied  with  such 
number  and  values  of  them,  as  added  to  what  present  taxes,  the 
condition  of  the  nation  will  bear  to  have  imposed,  upon  the  terms 
aforesaid,  may  compkat  the  sum  needful,  for  carrying  on  the  pre* 
sent  war,  this  next  year ;  and  so  much  longer  as  that  shall  con- 
tinue :  And,  also,  pay  off  the  debts  contracted  last  year,  &c. 
tfaroogh^  the  deficiency,  or  falling  short  of  the  sums  or  funds,  set- 
tled for  the  same,  in  the  way  and  isanner  before  proposed  ? 

As  touching  that  part  of  the  ol^ection  against  the  want  of  a  fund 
for  these  Dills,  &c.  I  answer, 

SectXXn. 

Though  some  things  might  be  oflered,  which  possibly  might 
silence  some  objectors ;  yet  the  jdebt,  should  the  war  continue, 
would  be  so  vast,  as  nothing  less  than  the  whole  nation  can  be 
equivalent;  and  that  can  no  otherwise  be  engaged,  than  by 
an  act  of  parliament.  It  cannot  be  rationally  expected,  they 
should  expose  particular  estates  of  this,  or  that,  or  another  sort 
of  men,  to  iMBCome  liable,  exclusive  of  others:  And  it  is 
manifest,  if  the  people  were  ever  so  willing,  they  cannot  pay 
down  so  much  money,  yet  the  war  must  and  may  be  carried  on  bw 
bills,  &c,  ' 

If,  then,  the  parliament  shall  judse  it  necessary  to  make  use  of 
such  bills  of  credit,  and  to  make  them  current  by  law,  and  for 
focilitating  the  new  coining  of  our  present  monies,  and  giving  some 
resnite  and  ease  from  greater  taxes,  shall  enact.  That  they  shall  be, 
and  continue  current,  until  the  nation  be  in  a  better  capacity  and 
coiiditioQ  to  pay  them  off,  by  laying  moderate  taxes  on  all  men's 
restates  andpenons  in  general ;  and  shall  rather  chuse  to  have  them 
so  paid  ofi,  than  to  continue  i  that  will  be  as  good  a  fund  aa  can 
be  expected.    For, 

Why  should  they  be  called  m,  at  any  thne,  to  becoma  so  bur- 
thetisome^ 

"Pint,  They  will  be  of  such  general  Qie  and  great  conveniency. 
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when  understood  and  further  experimented,  that  people  will  chuae 
to  ha?e  them,  rather  than  nionies  in  specie,  as  is  found  ti-ue  in  fact. 
amongst  ourseNes,  to  the  value  of  many  hundreds  of  thousand 
pounds,  already  pren  out  hy  the  aforementioned  banks  erected. 
Besides  which,  they  have  also  been  so  fbuod  and  approved  of  in 
other  nlaces  of  the  woiM,  even  where  money-banks  have  been 
ereeted  by  publick  authority,  vis. 

In  Holland,  where  their  bills»or  credit*  in  >ank,  are  ordinarily 
""better  than  monies,  by  at  least  three  per  <:ent^  sometimes  four,  five, 
and  more. 

In  Venice  also,  where  their  credit  is  better,  by  twenty  per  cent* 
and  was  once  at  above  thirty  per  cent,  and  wiui  much  difficidte 
reduced  to  twenty  per  cent,  where  it  is  fisced  to  be  so.  By  whicn 
means  abo,  that  state  has  afiswered  a  debt  of  above  two  millions^ 
borrowed  of  their  people,  and  spent  on  their  publick  occaaliios^ 
And  all  their  creditors  are  so  satisfied,  as  that  never  will  any  of 
them  ask  a  hundred  pound,  for  the  hundred  the  state  had  of  him; 
being  sure  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  poonds  for  the  same,  from  any 
other  hands. 

8ect.XXriL 

And  if  any  in(]^ire,  what  Induced  that  peo|4e  thus  to  raise  and 
value  their  said  bdls  or  credit?    I  answer, 

1.  The  ease  of  counting,  carriafle,  and  preventing  damage  to 
the  receiver  by  counterfeit,  clipped,  and  base  coin;  which' is  as 
^valuable  with  us,  at  this  juncture ;  as  is  obvious  to  all. 

12.  Iheir  safety  in  travelling,  &c.  as  visible  as  the  other.  ' 

3.  The  advantage  that  was  to  be  made  by  the  exchange,  on  the 
account  of  such  conveniences,  &c. 

Where  then  b  the  necessity  or  usefulness  of  a  iiind,  in  our  case  f 

Sect  XXIV. 

I  answer,  1.  Some  late  proceedings,  for  raising  monies,  4iave 
given  a  rise  for  such  an  expectation:  But,  there,  men  parted  volun- 
tarily with  their  estates;  whereas,  in  thb  case,  men  hav«  these 
bilb  for  nothing,  and  may  dispose  them  to  the  uses  of  such  trading 
and  manufactures,  as  may  bring  in  richer  to  themselves  and  the 
whole  nation. 

2.  It  is  objected,  upon  a  supposition,  that  some  persons  (perhaps 
of  those  who  will  be  concerns  to  give  a  sanction  to  the  matter  of 
these  proposals)  may  imagine,  that  the  bills  delivered  out  must  ne« 
ttssanly  be  called  in  at  one  time  or  other,  &c.  wherearsuch  con« 
nder  not^  that  the  usefulness  of  these  bilU  will  make  them  current 
ibr  continuance,  and  preferable  .to  monies,  fupon  the  foreroenti- 
oned  accounts ;  as  it  hath  proved  in  the  two  foremeutioned  instan- 
ces :    And, 

If  still  anv  doubt,  that  bilb  may  prove  prejudicial  in  after-times, 
and  that,  if  any  future  parliament  shall  conceive  them  to  be  so> 
they  win  make  them  void,  &c. 
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That  is  tbusresolyed,  vu.*indleiKi  of/pi^u4iciiig  the  aitioii^  they 
will  continue  to  promote*  inifirove,  %wA  finrry  pa  ofir  bopie^^trade, 
manufaotures,  and  fiibery,  as?  afiweaaM ;  ^iA,\ipirehj  answer  pQr 
expectatiens  aa  eflRacLuaily  a«  mooka  ii)  H^ciie;     And,  the  rather* 
for  that  the  generality  of  the  p^pl^  ^t^t)^ir,  ^nt  rec^eivipg  of 
then,  viic.  for  ihe.n^iiHibttrBiQg  of  .their '|fkii^,,wiU  be  inerc^y  lire- 
pared  1)0 esteem  theou  by  their. prolper^y,jiiv>fvd  possession  of  t£t:m, 
in  the  way  and  manner  before  proposed,   and  become  ipridi^d 
thereby..    It  wall  ibereforeibe  as  fw  &Qf9  ^y  parliament  to.pass  a 
)^w  to  anake.them  void,  without  if  at  pi^.iipg  Jtben^  qff,  as  to  pass  ao 
aott  §0T'  luaking  away  alL  their  landsi,  whii^jl^itl^eJir  jiutice,  as  w^)l  as 
iateresly  will  noti  siiffer  them,  to  do :     ffif  ^K^ty  parliament-  mao, 
a&dipaiaoointhe  nalidn,  will,  hare  a.  coi^iderable  part  pf  their 
(wwiBalestalcs  fiiepcincip^liy  in  the%ebj|U|k;  #o  that  fear  is  suffici- 
ently femovied.by  ioitsrest,  whioh.will  not. lye.    But, 

May  niDt.ottr-coiii  ibe  ao. raised  in  d^nqminatioiVj  price,  or  value, 
as  to  bring  in  gold  and  silver  plentifully  ? 

5cpr;KXVL 

:  I  answer,  it  is  ftyident,.(^veii,.to  a  4^<non^trajt^o^,  that  the  in- 
hansing  the  value  of  our  moiH^i  whcftber  silver  ^rgoldi,  ^*  ^ud  will 
be  a  Yery  great  impoverishing  of,  if  .not  utterly  destructive  to  the 
nation.  •.  For  that  wiU.uof|v^ic(!^bly  raise  ^e  pj^ice  of  allour  foreign 
exchanges,  and^workeonfosioa^jn  (H^r .trade ;  .t^nd  that  raises,  conse- 
quently, Jkhcprioe.  of  tfH.gpods,  not  only  foreign^  but  domestick: 
which,  tbquf^  it  may,  i|ot  be^  any  grea^.  damage,  possibly,  to  our  re- 
tailers thereof,  and  such  as  bring  t9.  our  market, .  for  they  will  not 
sell  to  loss,  yet,  to  the  body  of  the  rest  of  the  people,  the  buyers 
thereof,  and  the  poorer  sort  e(^>eciaUy ,  viz.  servan^,  ds^-labouren, 
artificers,  seamen,  soldiers,  &c.  it  cannot  be  otherwise :  And  what 
a  condition  then  will  this  bring 'the  nation  into  ? 

Sect.'XXVfI. 

'i.  'Jl 

Mow,  tba^  U  is,  and  will  be  so,  I  shall  give  two  instances,  within 
bis  Majesty's  dominions  h\. America,  which  occurred  to  my  own 
observation,  whilst  I  was  t^e  ui^ worthy  govi^rijor  of  the  province  of 
Pensylvania,  viz.  about  seven  years  since. 

The  one  is  in  New-£ngland,  wi^cre  the  gov^ri^ment,  conceiving 
they  had  powex  by  their  fharter  from  the  kjng,  to  coin  monies, 
coined  .shilUngs  of  about  {the  .value  of  niiie  j>ence  sterling,  and 
stamped  the s^ipe  twelve  pence:  They  alfto. raised  the  value  of 
Spamsh  pieces  of  eight,  of  about  seventeen  penny -weights,  from 
£our  shillings  and  six-pence,  to  six  shillings,' which  held  proportion 
with  their  tihiUings.  .  This  they  did,  upon  this  vulgar  error,  and 
misapprehension,  that,  by  this  inbansing  the  price  of  silver,  they 
should  both  keep  their  own  coin,  and  bring  in  and  retain  other  im- 
ported monies  amongst  them.  But  this,  instead  of  answering  tbeir 
expectation,  raised  the  value  of  all  goods  to  at  least  twenty-five  per 
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land,  or  other  parts,  proportionably:'!  W^'^somiK^h  more  df  ybcir 
jttOin^'Mref«  otirie*^  ibrtl^Urf  litacfde'^l^ies  ^thotighf'  they  Were 
•ftifici^l^Mv^rV'Sgtntibt  ii^^i^pottdhtt)  tdheif  diHappotnttfientJ 
•  'Xlfe<^lii*r  iii*t«lt6;'kn<i»m6Wf  h(»Mlle,  ft  In  Pferisylvanltt ;  Where, 
^kyotll«lliiey»<k>?A€ill  110  trrpAles,  y^  sdiMrirtg  Sf^atiish  pieced  of  6igbt, 
bl^fiM;  oboite  dw«Mf  orlii^We  pentiy->irei!*bt*,  and  consefqnently  not 
^boVe'tbrlie  shifHittKi  in  Tdhie  dterljli^,  to  pass  current  ^t  mx  sbit- 
litigv  r  !And,4hmigb  IbeescVban^^id  not  rise  proportionable,  fat 
they  had  little  or  very  seldom  occasion  to  return  any  in  trade;  yet 
this  othe/coniseqyeno^  attended  tbcrtr  so^^oing;  viz.  that  biicH  as 
bf^gbt  tliilhei'  a«iy'g<tods  or' merchandises,  needfiil  for  thrft  pltfntii'- 
tron/AtHD'&ixglitkd;  ^c^'inlitofliiy  Catne  tb-ctiitrikiitwitlk  them  lor 
tfa^irgbodb,  they  tr»art:«d%bilm  after  this  mton^j  v^.  'sip  the  im- 
porftr;  •  Thcctfrgc'bofit'ihedneuhundred  pounds  in  English -wady 
mbiiey;  at  abo«er«fi?e  fethillin^  -per  duAce  sterling,  wberet^'  your 
money  tt  niot  bblf'tbe  vitliiei  '  Sd  I  must  ha?e  two-bundretSf  pounds 
of  your  money,  or  1  shall  be  a  loser  of  my  lirst  cost :    And  t  can- 
not tabi-kaa'  tiMlii  *dfl^'  pounds  iterlit^g*  per  cent,  for  my  fi^ight, 
iri*que>  itndpfofitv  which  #111  be  dtfe^bundti^d  pounds  more  of  your 
money :    -And  acciordf ng^y  teeetiies  of  the  retailer  there  threc-hun-  ' 
dred  pouAds>  who  geiierally  rait^  thepriteof  the  same  goods  to 
another  'huddired'  pounds ;' whereby  the  price'  of  the  same  goods, 
wlkif^h  cMt  t[>he-httii^red  {io^ds  English  money,  c6sts  the  people 
AereibuWhutidfed  pounds.  ' 

'  Ibc  importer,  baring  receii^ed  bts  three  hundred  pounds,  buys 
thcFew^b,'  only»  such  conmiodities  of  the  country  products,  as  he 
heeds'  f6r  hisvoyage ;  and  carries  away  the  rest  in  specie,  making 
money.  Which  6ught  to  be  the  standard  of  traffick,  to  be  the  mer- 
chandise, as  they  must  do,  who  take  it  at  inhansed  values,  &e. 
And,  thus,  three  pieces  went  for  one,  and  their  monies  decreased 
proportionably. 

-    The  eflfect  whereof  was,  the  generality  of  the  people,  except  their 
shop-keepers,  artificers,  handicrafts«men,  carpenters,  brii^kiyeni, 
labourers,  and  servants,  grew  poorer.    And,  parti<;ularly,  it  had 
this  influence  upon  the  la^nded  men,  whether  proprietors  or  farmers,, 
viz.  that  they  were  forced  to .  give  great  wages  to  all  these  sorts  of 
poor  people,   especially  to  ploughtnen,  carters,  &c.  viz.    from 
twelve  pounSs,  per  annum,  wSiges,  to  twenty-seven  pounds,  be* 
•ides  victuals,  &c.     And,  at  this)  charge/  they  get' a  little  corii^; 
which,  if  they  spend  not  all  in  their  own  families,  Ihey  bring,  what 
ie  left,  to  the  market,  and  sell  that  there,  at  two  shillings  and  six 
pence,  the  busl^el  of  wheat,  which,  in  English  money.  Is  but  fifteen 
pence,  per  bushel.    Which  impoverisheth  the  n^afters,  many  of 
them;  to  silch  a  degrieeji  that,  after  a  while,  their  servants  set  up  in 
their  steads,  on  new  plantations  given  them,  for  their  encourage- 
ment to  plant  the  country :    And  their  masters  children  become 
their  servants :  All  which  naturally  ensues  their  inhansing  the  va- 
lue* of  their  monies  amongst  themselves.     '  For,  say  their  servants, 
*tf<  we  must  have  «uch  wages,  orwc  cannot  lire :  \  we  can  buy 
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Dotkiiig  we  bave  ocoanoii  for,  bat  at  ftut  tinMi.U<Bi4e4(vlM(jiF 
paid  in  England.    And  therefore, 

Whikt  we  dead,  though  under  the  moat  ■pecloua  pretenee^ 
having  regard  barely  to  the  theory  and  notioi)^^of  tbinga  lakcft  op 
thence,  or  from  vulgar  misappreheniiona,  for  the  inhannngaf  our 
silver  or  gold,  to  above  the  par,  intrinaick  value,  moA  aneient  mw$$ 
yard  of  tnffick,  between  ua  and  other  nationi^  we  are,  un  truth  and 
.reality,  •teering  by  the  same  needle,  or  eommon  politicb  of  Fan» 
aylvania ;  and  diacem  it  not.  Which  wffl,  in  tinie»  be  alike  ruinout 
lout. 

Nor  18  it  any  answer  to  our.attertion»  to  teU  ua,  our  servanta^  te. 
need  ndhine  that  comea  from  beyond  tea;  which  uulj  be  aa  tndy 
predicated  of  ourselves  loo,  could  we  be  conteoted,  with  asbriety, 
to  use  our  own  products,  and  manufactures:  for  what  doeath|l 
avail  ?  Such  do  not  observe  or  consider,  that  the  prices,  even  of  our 
own  products,  and  manufacturea  that  are  necessary,  aa  well  aa  fi»* 
reign,  that  are  less  necessary,  jgre  raised  dike  upoii  ua  alt  moe  e« 
^  coin  bath  been  at  this  pass. 

Nor  do  such  give  us  any  estimate  of  the  heyh^  to  w^idi  sar» 
vants,  as  well  as  tbm  masters,  are  grown,  since  the  hit  act  of  state 
for  inhansing  the  value  of  silver  and  gold,  in  their  cipectation^  an|i 
deportmenU.  WUda  yet  can  no  more  be  reformed*  than  the  nation 
converted  from  tbdr  atheistical  praphanenes%  and  impieties^  J^ 
tiU  their  superiors  and  masters  set  them  better  copies  to  write  by. 

There  is,  then,  a  neccsaity  of  nutting  a  stop  to  the  inhindng  of 
our  monies:  and,  if  auT  eaaier,  sawr,  bkhpo  probable,  or  advantageaus 
meana,  ways,  or  memods  of  doing  it  to  general  satisftction^.  than 
these  afore»nient]oned,  and  humUy  proposed,  be  oflfeiedl:  I  sfaaU 
readily  receive  my  dismiss  from  this  controversy^  having  owred  my 
poor  mite.    But, 

There  remains  yet  one  stumblimp*block,  in  the  minds  of  some, 
who  do  not  duly  weigh  and  consiocr,  that  there  is  no  pcifeeliaa 
attainable  under  the  sun,  &c.  It  is  this»  vix.  The  danger  of  coun- 
terfeit bills.  Touching  which,  I  shall  ofier  soaae  considerations, 
vijs. 
I  humbly  proposed, 

1.  That  the  said  bills  of  credit  shodd  be  printed  or  impressed  on 
paper,  from  engraTcn  con>or»pl>tes,  and  gafe  reasons  fir  It.  Whid^ 
together  vrith  a  specimen  of  such  bills»  being  nncounterfdtable^  I 
shall  readily  evince,  when  required. 

2.  lliat  the  said  paper  shodd  be  of  a  different  make  and  ouik 
from  any  yet  extant  m  the  world. 

S.  That  the  indented  counter-parts  of  each  bill  should  be  filed 
up,  and  kept  in  a  publick  office,  or  offices,  to  be  erected  ibr  llial 
purpose,  in  order  to  the  discovery,  and  prerenting  of  damage 
thereby,  to  the  publick.    . 

4.  That  the  printing  or  publishing  such  biUs,  to  any  greater 
number,  vdue,  or  proportion,  than  shaD  be  aUowed  and  s|ipointc4 
by  act  of  parliament^i  though  by  the  pcmoa  that  sliall  b^  thcrO* 
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unto  aathoriiedy  nught  be  mada  as  penalt  at  ooiniiig  or  connter- 
feiting  tbe  cfurr^nt  monies  of  the  kingdom.  Or«  that  the  same: 
and  particularly, 

5.  That  the  eDgraving  all  siich  plates,  and  making,  having*  or 
keeping  nndiscovered  any  snch  paper,  to  made  and  marked,  as 
from  time  to  time  shall  be  made  use  of  upon  this  occasion :  or 
bringing  the  like  into  this  kingdom  from  bevopd  the  seas,  bjr  anjr 
other  penon  than  by  order  of  such  as  shdl  be  by  such  act  of  par* 
liament  appointed  and  authorised  thereunto,  might  he  punished 

*  with  great  se?erity,  both  corporal  and  pecuniaiy,  m  ierrorcm,  yix.' 
Being  convicted-  thereof,  may  be  branded  in  the  right-hand,  and 
fiMrehesId,  or  chedc:  so^  as  to  be  known  thereby  ever  after;  and 
thenceforth  kept  strictly  to  the  most  severe,  servile,  constant,  hard 
work  and  labour :  enjotoed  a  duly  task ;  and,  on  failure  of  doing 
it,  hove  correction  'at  the  keeper's  or  work-master's  discretion : 
never  to  be  pardoned,  remitted,  or  mitigated,  but  upon  the  dis* 
eovery  and  producing  of  other  his  partners,  accomplices,  asso* 
elates^  <«  other 'offenders  in  like  nature,  and  proving  the  same. 
Wliieh,  nndottbtedly,  if  pursued,  will  deter  uid,  keep  all  men, 
who  have  the  least  spark  of  ingenuity,  or  hnmanity,  firom  at« 
ttnpling  to  eounterfeit  these  bills,  if  any  thing  will.    And, 

6.  Tint,  though  tt  is  Impossible  in  nature  these  bills  should  be  so 
'  eoonterfeilcd>  as  to  deceive  the  office ;  or  that,  in  twenty  millions 

of  them,  printed  off  from  the  same  copper-plates,  any  two  should 
agree  [as  hath  been  acknowledged  by  several  engravers  and  other 
counterfeiters  of  writings,. critically  skiHed  in  such  affitirs,  and 
called  together  for  advice  in  the  like  case]  yet,  that  persons  abroad 
may  not,  in  all  cases,  be  so  critical,  as  to  discern  true  bills  from 
Use,  through  the  niceties  of  them.  It  may  be  therefore  queriU, 
via. 

Is  there  any  course  to  be  prescribed,  by  way  of  remedy,  for  avoid- 
ing false  bills  ? 

I  aniwer,  I.  Where  the  distance  is  not  great,  persons  may  re^ 
pair  to  the  office,  where  the  counter-parts  of  all  true -bills  remain ; 
and  bave  them  examined,  as  ezcfhequer  tallies,  by  applying  the 
cooateiparts :  and»  if  remote,  they  may  be  tent  up  per  post,  ke* 
Or,  die  person  who  oArs  them  may  oe  put  upon  tbe  proof  ct 
them;  or,  if  suspected,  give  security.  And  being  made  toeon- 
tioue  but  for  a  year,  fiom  the  respective  dates  of  thetn,  as  is  pro- 
posed, they  will  then  be  certainly  detected,  and  the  values  of 
(hem  known. 

9.  Suppose  that  there  should  be  some  bills  counterfeited,  which 
may  be  thought  fit  to  be  repaired,  to  the  person  deceived  thereby* 
by  the  publick:  it  would,  in  the  whole,  be  for  less,  being  thus 
annually  detected,  than  the  twentieth  part  of  the  interest  money, 
hitherto. allowed  for  monies,  borrowed  up^n  the  funds  settled,  and 
laid  upon  the  nation,  according  to  Mr.  Brisco's  computations,  in 
his  printed  treatise.  Besides,  3ie  repaying  of  them  might  bo  by 
other  bili^  which  would  cost  nothing.    But,  ' 
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S.  Thte  Haqtie  of  rfdcb  w  no  g^aC«r»  thaiij^  g<)ld  und  «aver  com^ 
of  which  'the  nattfon  hft^  been,  and  daily  is,  ^od  wiH  bedeceiTed  r 
nor  than  ,that  of  all  merchants  bilb  of  exchange,  and  letters  ef 
advice  from  foreign  parts :  all  w%reh  may  be  more  ^9»i\j  etAinter- 
feited.     Besides,       •       ' 

4.  There  are  no  sorts  of  deeds,  centeyancte  of  \ixiAs,  or  bends 
given  for  monies,  but,  they,  also,  are  more  liable  t6  be  counter- 
^ited,  both  as  to  the  hands  and  seals  of  the  granters,  obligors,  and 
witnesses  :  all  which,  &c.  may  be  so  counterfeited,  that  the- parties 
themselves  will  not  be  able  tx>  deny  them  to  be  theirs.  Yea,  evea 
exchequer  tallies  are  liable  to  be  counterfeited,  bo  that  persons  nay 
be  doubtful,  till  they  come  to  the  office,  &c.  Yet,  by  these  more 
uncertain  methods  of  common  dealings,  and  dangers,  we  are  not 
affHghted,  or  taken  oiF  from  our  correspondencies,'  and  businesses, 
as  men,  *       • 

Why  then,  in  this  case  only,  and  upon  this  urgent  occasiiHis 
wherein,  if  now  we  become  to  singularly  wise  or  cautious,  aa  to 
atumbk  at  the  threshold,  we  endptnger  ouraelves,  and  tbete  juti^ns 
and  governokent,  to  all  our  unavoidable  ruin,  leather  than  run  tfao 
hazard  of,  probably,  some  small  inconsiderable  aum,  p^rannMBs, 
which  will  certainly  come  to  be  discovered,  at  €sach  year's  eoA, ,  at 
farthest,  and  cancelled  ?  This  were  to  be  penny-wise,  but  pound- 
foolish,  according  to  our  English  proverb. 

AN  APPENDIX. 

fl 

Contamng  an  Abstract  of  the  foregoing  Trcatue;  explaining,  also, 
some  Pitrticulars  therein :  ana  htMikly  jnroposing  a  more 
Ftmd,  for  paying  of  the  BilU  of  Credit,  viz. 

First,  the  Abstract. 

§.  1.  Contains  the  reasons  given  for  new  coining  6ur  silver 
Dies. 

§.  2.  Shews  how  the  chpping  thereof)  and  8uffi?rlng  it  to  paaa^ 
baa  occasioned  the  raising  our  gold,  to  half  as  much  more  ias  it  was 
coined  at. 

§.  3.  That  our  trade  is  lost;  our  merchants. having,  too  generally, 
withdrawn  their  stocks,  and  disposed  them  in  more  profitable  pie« 
sent  adventures. 

Pftg.  371.  Four  questions  are  proposed  to  be  answered  for  reme* 
dies,  viz. 

Question  I.  How  shall  our  clipped  silver  be  new  coined,  so  as  to 
become  a  due  measure  and  standard  for  traffick,  widiout  ob« 
structing  our  present  markets,  &c.  and  without  decrease  of  our 
stock? 

§.  4.  It  is  proposed,  that  all  the  clipped  silver  may  be  called  in, 
by  a*  time  to  be  limited ;  and  new  coined  aa  fast  as  may  be,  ac« 
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Cfl/ding  to  the  aneient  standard.  And  that  the  damaj^e  by  sach 
coinage  thereof  may  be  made  good  to  the  parties,  bringipg  in  the 
aame,  by  bills  of  credit,  made  current,  as  monies,  by  act  6f  par- 
liament. And  that  for  the  rendering  thereof  practicable,  »o  as 
there  may  be  a  fuU  supply  of  the  tale  thereof,  for  carrying  on  the 
trade  and  mairkets,  until  the  monies  can  be  so  coined,  and  delivered 
put :  that  at  the  time  of  each  person's  bringing  in  his  monies  for 
coinyge,  be 'may  receive  the  full  sum,  according  to  the  tale  thereof, 
in  such  bills,  to  traffick  and  trade  withal.  T^at  upon  notice,  by 
proclamation  or  otherwise,  that  the  coin  is  ready,  one  half  thereof 
may  be  delivered  to  the  respective  parties,  who  brought  it  in ;  they 
delivering  back  re^ectively  one  half  of  the  bills  they  received  for 
the  said  new  coined  silver,  to  be  concealed,  oir  made  void :  and 
retaining  the  other  half  of  the  said  bills,  for  answering  the  de* 
ficiency  of  their  clipped  monies  brought  in. 

Question  If.  How  shall  the  gold  be  reduced  to  its  coijied  value  ? 

§^  5.  It  is  proposed,  that  all  the  guineas,  he.  in  the  natiout 
nay  be  also  called  in  by  a  time  to  be  limited,  and  each  piece 
|Mindied,  so  as  it  may  be  known,  and  declared  thenceforth,  to 
pass  for  no  more  than  twenty  shillings,  each  guinea,  &c«  And 
that,  at  the  punching  thereof,  like  bills  of  credit,  to  the  value  of 
ten  ahiUiDgs,  each  guinea,  and  so  proportionably,  to  the  respec* 
tive  persons,  who  bring  in  their  gold,  may  be  given  forth ;  a1so« 
that  no  other,  or  more  guineas,  &c.  be  coined,  till  after  the  day  ia 
past,  for  bringing  in  the  same :  nor  any  be  suffered  to  be  brought 
ID  from  beyond  the  sea,  or  past  here  at  any  other  value  than  twenty 
shillings,  from  thence  forward.  And,  thuff,  the  nation  will  he 
supplied  for  carrying  on  their  trade  and  markets,  to  as  great  ex- 
tent as  heretofore;  and  this,  without  loss  or  damage  to  the  narties 
concerned,  and  without  any  interest,  or  present  charge  to  tne  na- 
tioD. 

Qtteation  HI.  How  riiall  the  war  be  carried  on  abroad? 

§.  6.  It  is  proposed,  that  a  tax,  of  four  shillings  per  pound, 
bdng  laid  on  lands,  to*  may  be  made  payable  quarterly,  as  here- 
tofape,  ia  veady  monies,  or  silver  plate,  at  five  shillings  and  three 
penee,  per  ounce. 

§.  7.  That  it  be  provided  therein,  and  enacted,  that  in  case  the 
party  taxed  shall  voluntarily  advance,  and  pay  in  his  whole  year's 
tax,  at  one  intire  payment,  within  a  month  after  demand  of  his 
first  quarterly  payment,  he  may  have  lUce  bilb  of  credit  delivered 
to  him,  for  nils  reimbursement,  at  the  time  of  his  payment  thereof, 
Sar  bia  full  sum  taxed,  whereby,  in  effect,  he  pays  nothing. 

§.  8.  That  in  ease  the  party  Uxed  shall  not  so  do,  if  any  other 
person  shall  do  it,  within  a  month  after  that,  such  other  person 
may  have  half  so  nnsch,  in  like  bills  delivered  to  him,  as  the  taxed 
party  himself  should  have  had,  for  his  encouragement:  and  may 

"TOU  X.  c  c 
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also  receive  his  quarterly  payments  for  his  reimbnreeinenty  as  the 
same  shall  grow  due. 

§.  9.  That  the  like  method  may  be  pursued  from  year  to  year, 
durinjfc  ^^^  continuance  of  the  war,  if  the  parliament  shall  see 
cause  to  pass  acts  annually  for  that  purpose,  and  not  otherwise. 

§.  10.  That  in  case  the  four  shillings^  per  poandj  shall  not 
amount  unto,two  millions,  whosoever  shall  voluntarily  supply  and 
make  it^up,  may  have  like  bills  of  credit,  to  the  value  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  for  every  hundred  pounds  so  ad- 
vanced by  him;  and  so  proportionably.  On  which  terms  no 
doubt  but  his  majesty  will  be  supplied  with  two  millions  of  the 
best  silver  and  gold,  that  shall  be  in  the  nation,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  next  year.  And  what  his  miyesty  shall  further  want,  as 
§.  21.  viz. 

His  majesty  may  be  supplied  with  such  further  numbers  and 
values  of  these  bills,  as  added  to  what  other  present  taxes  the 
condition  of  the  nation  will  bear  to  have  imposed,  upon  the  terms 
aforesaid,  may  compleat  the  sum  needful  for  carrying  on  the  prev 
sent  war,  this  next  year ;  and  so  much  longer,  as  that  shall  con- 
tinue :  and  also  pay  off  the  debts  contracted  last  year,  &c«  through 
the  deficiency  or  falling  short  of  the  sums,  or  funds,  settled  for 
the  same. 

§.  11,  12,  13, 14.  Contain  the  answer  of  an  objection,  touching 
the  disrepute  of  passing  bills.  To  which  might  have  been  added, 
the  reason  of  making  use  thereof,  especially  during  the  new  coinage 
of  our  monies. 

Question  IV,  How  shall  our  trade  be  recovered;  and  what  is  the 
necessity  thereof,  as  to  the  getting  and  increasing' of  monies  9 
&c.' 

§.  15.'  It  is  proposed,  that  there  be  an  encouraging  and  counte- 
nancing of  the  royal  fishery  company  and  ti^de,  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment, ^c. 

§.  16.  That  both  guards  and  convoys  be  seasonably  aflbrded,  &c. 

J.  17.  Thkt  bills  of  credit  will  carry  on  our  home-trade,  fishery, 
manufactures,  as  well  as  monies  in  specie. 
5.  1 8.  That  if  we  had  twenty  times  as  much  in  bills,  as  ever  we 
in  monies,  they  will  proportionably  increase  our  manufiictufcs, 
fisheYy,  and  exports  of  both ;  and  consequently  our  wealth ;  h( 
that  the  balance  must  come  back  in  monieaor  bullion. 

§.  19-  An  instance  thereof  is  given:  and  it  is  further  shewed, 
that  whatsoever  other  means  may  oe  suggested,  for  the  furnishing 
or  keeping  monies  amongst  us,  must  and  will  be  fraitleiBs. 

S.  20.  Another  instance,  taken  from  the  late  experience  we  have 
of  the  usefulness  of  bills,  issued  by  goldsmiths,  and  by  die 
several  banks  erected  amongst  us:  which  have  eeked  out  our 
monies,  for  answering  our  markets  at  home*  and  paying  oflF  bilts  of 

exchange  from  abroad ;  which  could  not  else  have  continued  thus 
Ipng. 
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.,  §..21.  The  parliament,  therefore,  maj  much  more  make  bilk 
current :  for  the  preserration  of  the  nation,  and  carrying  on  the 
war,  wherein  the  king  has  beea  engaged  by  their  adTice,  which  f 
require  far  greater  credit  than  all  the  banks  together  can  give 
security  for,  Stjc.  by  supplying  his  m^^esty  with  a  sufficiency  of 
them,  instead  of  other  taxes,  which  there  is  not  m<»ney  to  pay.      <^ 

Pag.  578.  The  objection  against  bills  without  a  fund  is  answered, 

VIZ. 

§.  22.  There  can  be  lio  fund  (equivalent,  but  the  whole  uatlori : 
and  that  can  be  no  way  engaged*,  but  by  act  of  parliament,  de- 
claring such  bills  shall  be  and  continue  current,  in  all  receipts  and 
payments  whatsoever,  as  monies  in  specie,  whether  to,  or  from 
the  king,  or  the  people  6f  these  nations  amongst  themselves,  until 
the  nation  be  in  a  better  condition  to  pay  them  off,  by  laying 
moderate  taxes  on  all  estates,  real  and  personal,  which  is  a  good 
general  fund,  and  as  much  as  any  state  or  nation,  until  very  lately 
this,  have  been  exposed  unto.'  Whereof  two  instances  are  given, 
viz. 

1.  Of  the  States  of  Holland. 

2.  Of  the  SUtes  of  Venice. 

< 
§•  23.  Contains  an  enumeration  of  the  advantages  of  bills  be- 
yond monies. 

§.  24.  Answers  the  objections  about  the  neces8it3r  of  a  fund. 
§.  25.  Answers  the  objection  about  the  hazard,  that  some  future 
parliaments  may  see  cause  to  make  the  bills  of  credit  void,  without 
^  paying  them  off. 

'  *    §.  20.  Answers  the  objection,  touching  raising  the  price  of  silver 
and  gold,  by  two  instances.*    And, 

§.  27.  Shews  the  unavoidable  mischiefs  thereof,  viz; 


1 .  In  New  England,  >  j    a  merica 

2.  In  Pensylvania,    J^nA»«nca- 


Pag.  3S0.  Answers  the  objections  about  counterfeiting  the  bills 
of  credit  proposed :  and  o£fers  a  specimen,  evincing  the  utter  im- 
possibility of  it,  so  as  to  deceive  the  pubUck,  &c. 

Pag.  S8K  To  the  end  of  the  treatise,  further  clears  the  vanity 
of  that  objection,  by  comparing  and  preferring  these  bills  of  credit, 
fi>r  uncounterfeitableness,  above  and  beyond  all  other  writings,  billi 
of  exchange,  kttera  of  credit  and  advice,  obligations  for  monies, 
deeds  and  evidences  of  lands«  which  may  be  also  counterfeited,  as 
the  parties  signing,  sealing,  and  witnessing  thereunto,  cannot  deny 
them  to  be  theirs :  yea,  our  ffold  and  silver  coins,  exchequer  tallies, 
&c.  yet  we  are  not  affirighteaor  taken  off  from  our  correspondencei 
and  businesses  dependmg  thereon.  Why  then  in  this  case  only ; 
'whereinr*  by  stumbling  at  this  threshold  of  the  only  door  of  our 
hopes,  we  expose  ourselves  and  our  posterities  to  our  unavoidable 
and  utter  ruin  ? 
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I  say,  the  only.  For,  I.  propose  the  raisinr  of  whatsoever  taxes, 
if  there  be  not  money  in  the  nation  to  pay  them.  Or,  2.  propoae 
what  fqnds  yoa  will,  whether  for  principal  or  interest,  for  paying 
off  bills  of  credit  or  otherwise,  if  there  be  not  inonies  in  the  na- 
tion to  pay  them.  Or,  5.  propose  what  means  you  will  for  bring* 
ing  in  monies  or  bullion,  if  there  be  not  an  excess  of  our  exports 
above  our  imports,  our  monies ,  as  fast  as  they  are  coined,  mast  and 
will  be  carried  away.  And,  4.  without  bills  made  equivalent,  for 
supplying  the  uses  of  monies,  we  cannot  carry  on  our  manufactures 
or  fishery,  which,  alone,  can  increase  our  wealth  and  power  at  sea, 
&c. 

Nevertheless  if,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said,  it  shall 
be  judged  needful  to  make  a  present  settlement  of  a  fund,  or  funds, 
for  paying  off  such  of  the  said  bills,  as  shall  be  given  forth  upon 
this  occasion,  within  some  time  limited;  it  is  therefore  humbly 
ofiered,  that,  in  order  thereunto,  there  may  be  a  thrifty  managing 
and  improving  of  all  casual  revenues,  incomes,  profits,  and  ad- 
vantages, that  may  arise,  accrue,  or  be  made,  whether  in  Eng- 
land, or  Ireland;  to  which  his  majesty  is,  or  by  inquisitions  or 
other  usual  ways,  means,  or  methods,  may  be  intitled ;  some  o£ 
which  may  he  these  following,  viz. 

Secondly,  the  Fund, 

1.  One  moiety,  the  whole  in  two  equal  parts  to  be  divided,  of  all 
such  lawful  booty,  seizures,  and  prizes,  as  shall,  or  may  be  here- 
after taken  in  war,  whether  by  land  or  sea* 

2.  All  French  and  other  prohibited  goods,  60  seized,  which  may 
be  by  act  of  parliament  allowed  to  be  brought  in,  and  sold  here,  or 
where  else  a  market  may  be  found  for  them. 

3.  All  the  undisposed  lands,  within  the  kingdoms  of  England  and 
Ireland,  forfeited,  upon  the  account  of  the  last  defection,  war,  or 
rebellion,  in,  or  about  the  year  iSSS,  or  aince:  and  all  other  lands, 
tenements,  and  hereditaments,  goods,  and  chaUela,  by  felonies, 
murders,  treason^,  or  otherwise  escheated,  or  to  be  escheated,  aiMl 
accruing  to  his  majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  in  right  of  his 
crown :  and  also  all  rents  and  profits  of  such  estates,  dtie  since  the 
respective  convictions,  out-lawries,  or  attainders  of  such  persons. 

4.  AH  forests,  chaces,  and  parks,  Vithin  the  said  kingdoms,  ex- 
cept such  as  his  majesty  shaB  reserve  for  his  royal  pastimes,  and 
recreations,  &c. 

5.  In  defect,  or  falling  short  of  these,  whereby  the  said  bilh  of 
credit,  or  any  of  them  shall  remain  unsatisfied,  for  the  space  of 

years,  from  the  end  of  this  session,  &c.  that  a  yeariy  tax  of 
pepce  in  the  pound  of,  and  upon  lands,  tenements,  rents,  and 
^reditaments ;  as  also  of,  and  upon  all  annuities,  offices,  and  sa- 
«ries  of  above  twenty  pounds,  per  annum ;  and  upon  all  goods. 
Chattels,  &c.  may  be  passed  this  present  session,  by  act  of  partta- 
ment :  to  commence  from,  and  after  the  end  of  this  present  war, 
or  expiration  of  th«  fore-mentioned  term  or  space  of       ycan^ 
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wbich  tbftU  first  happen :  or  adoner,  if  the  parliameot  diftH  judge  it 
needfol,  and  that  it  may  be  done  without  hindrance  to  the  carry- 
ing on  the  publick  afiairs  and  trade  of  these  nations :  and  that  the 
same  may  have  continuance,  and  be  in  force,  until  the  said  i  bills 
shall  be  fully  paid  off,  and  no  longer* 

6.  And  for  the  better  appropriating  and  securing  these  funds; 
and  the  rents,  revenues,  and  profits  thereof,  to  the  ends  and  uses 
aforesaid:  that,  by  the  said  act  of  parliament,  it  may  be  made 
highly  criminal,  io  all  and  singular  person  and  persons  respec- 
tively, who  shall  be  concerned,  in  the  levying,  raising,  receiving, 
disposing,  and  paying  the  same,  or  any  part  thereof,  to  pay,  or 
dispose,  the  monies  that  shall  be  by  this  act,  or  by  any  of  these 
funds  raised,  to  any  other  use,  intent,  or  purpose  whatsoever,  than 
to,  and  for  the  paying  off  the  said  bilb  of  crisdit*  And  that  no 
warrant  or  order,  shall  be  issued,  or  if  issued,  shall  be  obeyed  by 
the  commissioners,  or  other  persons,  that  shall  be  intrusted  with 
the  charge  and  care  hereof,  to  any  other  use  or  uses  whatsoever. 

7.  'And  that  the  way  and  manner,  time  and  place,  order  and 
course  of  paving  thereof,  as  also  the  persons  to  be  employed  and 
used  herein,  be  settled  by  act  of  this  present  parliament,  so  as  the 
,aaid  bills  may.  be  satisfied,  and  paid  accordingly,  without  fees,  &c 

All  which,  notwithstanding. 

Is  humbly  aubnitted. 

By  the  Proposer* 

Quod  <mm€$  iraciat  ah  omiMhui  tractarLddet^ 
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A  RATIONAL  DISCOUB^E; 

I 

l>eiiioiistntiog,  that  tiie  Goat  is  one  of  the  greatest  Blessings  which  can  btfal 
mortal  Man ;  that  all  Gentlemen,  who  are  weary  of  it,  ate  their  own  Ene* 
mies ;  that  fho$e  Praetitionert,  who  dfer  at  tlit  Cure,  tan  the  vaiMSt  and 
most  teischieroas  Cheati  in  Nittne.  By  Way  of  I^stftar  to  an  essiiMat 
CitiaoBp  WDOle  in  the  Heat  of  a  vieleot  Paiwcyflra,  and  now  pablifthed  for  tlie 
fflimon  Good.  By  Philander  Misauroa.  Duodecimo,  containing  stxty^ 
sevsn  Pages  i  printed  at. London,  in  1699. 


THE  PTOLIffiSlt  TO  THE  lUBADER. 

filis  piece,  which  I  present  to  you,  as  appears  from  many  passagea 
ui  it,  waa  wrote  towaids  tbe  be^^aiuiig  ef  the  feign  of  1^ 
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WHliam;  whether  or  no  the  author  be  living,  I  cannot  ftattsfy 
you ;  but  this  I  will  engage :  greater  profit,  and  more  agreeable 
entertainment^  trere  never  purchased  of  a  bookseller  cheaper. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

The.  author  is  of  opinion,  that  some  epistles  dedicatory  would  do 
bei^t,  standing  after  the  pamphlet ;  therefore,  good  reader,  pass 
on,  and  expect  mine  in  its  proper  place. 

SIR, 
T  OWE  you  a  greater  observance,  more  profound  respects,  and 
■"  hearty  thanks,  for  favours  to  which  I  had  not  merit  to  pretend, 
than  I  am  able  to  express,  should  I  make  words  and  phrase  my 
study ;  but  I  am  not  like  to  do  that  at  present;  for  you  have  used 
me  so  of  late,  that  you  tempt  me  to  think  you  are  going  to  put  as 
much  despight  in  one  scale,  as  ever  you  put  obligation  into  the 
other.  Why  !  Sir,  I  am  informed,  that  your  worship,  not  having  a 
right  sense  of  things,  nor  the  fear  of  God  before  your  eyes,  shoufd, 
to  the  disgrace  of  your  own  virtue,  give  your  tongue  the  hberty,  in 
•n  open  coffee-house,  to  speak  ill  of  the  gout.  Of  the  gou^  Sir! 
which  if  you  look  on  as  a  disease,  you  ought' to  welcome,  as  the 
W08t  useful  and  necessary  thing  that  could  have  happened  to  you; 
biit,  if  you  consider  it  as  becomes  you,  then,  with  me,  you  must 
reverence  it  as  a  power  divine. 

On  whose  sacred  internodial  altars  I, 
Each  spring  and  fall,  at  least,  will  sacrifice 
Morbificki^ainful  loads  of  matter  tartarous. 
With  recrements  of  nervous  juice  impregnate. 

Would  you  yourself.  Sir,  patiently  endure  the  honour  of  our 
great  master,  our  rightful  and  lawful  king,  to  be  contemptuously 
refltcted  on  by  ever  a  recreant  piece  of  consciencious  priestcraft  •, 
that  infbsts  the  town  ?  Hien,  why  should  not  I  be  concerned  for  the 
honour  of  my  great  master,  the  gout  ?  WTio  claims  not,  it  is  true, 
the  power,  he  exercises  over  me,  by  any  hereditary  pretence,  but 
from  an  origin  altogether  as  sacred  and  indisputable,  viz.  some 
voluntary  acts  and  deeds  of  my  own.  Yet  you  could  say,  that, 
when  the  Almighty  God  had,  out  of  rude  chaos,  built  this  goodly 
frame  of  nature,  which  we  see,  and  formed  his  noble  creature, 
mm;  he  indulged  the  devil  to  create  some  one  thing,  and  his 
damned  envy  gave  being  to  the  gout.  Now  I  am  confident.  Sir, 
and  have  great  authorities  for  it,  that,  if  the  devil  ever  created  any 
thing,  it  was  the  doctor,  of  whom,  since  you  have  made  so  much 
w,  I  know  not,  but  it  may  be  rationally  inferred,  that  you  have 
dealt  with  the  devil.  The  gout.  Sir,  whether  you  know  it,  or  no, 
was  postnate  to  the  creation,  aod  ypunger,  something,  than  thefall 
of  man;  who  having  incurred  the  sentence  of  death,  the  friendly 

thii^y^^^^  ^  Biihop  Bttnsfefi  imbMOBiDff  iJUtuMtioA  Mttaist  King  WiUisa  Om 
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gout  was  lent  in  mercy,  down  from  heaven,  to  lengthen  watting 
life.  By  my  consent^  you  should  ne?er  have  the  gout,  who  ha?e 
no  more  consideration  in  you,  than  to  blaspheme  it. 

I  always  took  your  worship  for  a  person  the  moat  accomplished 
our  city  has  ever  bred.  I  imagined,  that  you  thoroughly  understood 
most  things;  but  it  could  never  enter  into  uy  bead,  that  you 
ahoidd  fall  into  so  profane  an  error^  as  to  think,  into  so  rash  a 
practice,  as  to  speak  ill  of  the  gout.  But,  because  my  soul  has 
been  full  of  humble  deference  to  your  worship,  I  will  be  at  some 
pains  to  recov^  you  to  your  right  mind,  and  a  due  veneration  of 
that  friendly  daemon,  the  gout.  For,  though  you  may  value  your- 
self,  and  reckon>  that  no  girding  satyrist  can  take  up  the  old  pro- 
verb against  you,  and  say,  that  you  are  afraid  or  your  friends, 
when  diere  is  none  near  you ;  yet,  what  is  worse,  they  may  re- 
proach you  with  this  disgraceful  truth,  you  are  afraid  of  your  best 
friend,  when  he  kisses  your  very  feet. 

Now,  upon  ibis  subject,  hating  no  need  to  use  the  inveigling 
arts  of  oratory,   I    shall  not  with  tropes  and  metaphors,   with 
flourishes  and  amusements  of  insinuating  words,  seek  to  divert 
your  mind,  and  cheat  your  judgment;  but,  to  ma(ce  my  work  the 
ahorter,  and  do  it  effectually,  press  you  with  plain  demonstration. 
Your  error.  Sir,  was  this :  that  Uie  de?il  created  the  gout    I  prove 
be  did  not    You  know.  Sir,  that  the  man  of  sin,  the  ton  of  per- 
dition, best  known  by  the  name  of  Antichrist,  is  the  Pope.    You 
must  not  doubt  of  this;  for,  till  the  days  of  that  excellent  prelate. 
Archbishop  Laud,  the  whole  stream  of  Protestant  interpreters  gave 
it  so.  A  learned  chaplain  of  his  has  put  that  character  upon  the 
Grand  Seignior ;  and  a  famous  annotator  has  taught  our  church  to 
split  antichrist  into  Simon  Magus  and  his  Gnostick  followers.     I 
must  confess,  I  have  a  sort  of  respect  to  these  authorities ;  but  the 
body  of  modern  Dissenters,  and  the  general  agreement  of  inter- 
pretersy  Whig  and  Tory,  in  the  age  before,  weighs  them  down. 
Take  in,  then,  the  lay-mobility  of  the  nation,  wno  should  know 
someUiing,  but  are  confident  of  nothing  more,  than  that  Anti- 
christ is  tbe  Pope ;  and  your  worship  will  agree  with  me,  that  that 
is  tbe  plain  truth  of  the  matter.   By  the  way,  I  will  observe  one 
things  which  will  not  trouble  my  demonstration,  but  let  your  wor- 
ship see,  how  ready  I  am  to  allow  you,  in  Vour  speculation,  all 
that  can  reasonably  be  desired.    A  celebrated  author  notes,  that 
the  ancients  described  Antichrist  by  tbe  phrase  of  wftnirott^  tS 
Xara9»,  the  first-born  of*  the  deviL    Supposing  now,  that  the  devil 
created  something,  as  you  contend,  you  see,  it  could  not  be  the 
gout;  at  least,  not  if  you  will  be  judged  by  the  fathers ;  but  rather 
Antichrist,  or  the  Pope.    I  desire  your  worship  to  consider  next, 
that  you  shall  not  read,  in  Platina,  Onupbrius,  or  any  later  Anti- 
christian  biographer,  that  ever  fetid  toe  of  Pope  was  visited  with 
the  beneficial  gout.    But,  had  so  great  a  l^lessing  been  created  by 
the  devil,  as  you  fondly  ima»ne,  the  devil  had,  for  certain,  be- 
8  towed  it  on  his  first-born,  the  Pope :  nay,  and  then  too,  instead  of 
the  filthy  scrutiny,  through  the  porphyry  chair,  for  old  and  wasted 
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tefttictes,  the  deacon  had  only  pulled  off  the  fttoeking  of  the  elect,  - 
and  the  ratifidatory  report  had  been^  Dotmnus  noiter  Papa  habet 
podagrttm*.  In  short.  Sir,  Antichrist,  or  the  Pope  (for  they  are 
one  and  the  rame  6rst-bom  of  the  devil,  according  to  the  ancieiita,) 
be*D?  never  favoured  with  the  gout,  it  ib  plain,  that  the  devil'did  not 
create  it ;  m^  t  ^u  hT^at,  which  was  the  thing  to  be  demonstrated. 

Having  tbtis,  Sir,  utterly  confounded  your  error,  my  next  labour 
shall  be.  to  instruct  you  in  a  sounder  persuasion.  Tbe  gout  waa 
sent,  in  mercy,  down  from  heaven,  to  lengthen  wasting  life. 

The  seat  of  this  friendly  doemon,  by  whom  every  afflicted  man 
received  a  thousand  times  more  benefit,  than  ever  Socrates  by  hia ; 
bis  seat,  I  say,  is  in  the  nen'ous  parts.  He  commonly  visits  the 
internodia  of  the  bones  of  the  feet ;  sometimas  the  hip,  tbe  knee, 
the  elbow,  shoulder,  wrist,  and  ancle.  But,  to  prove  its  divine 
original,  I  will  proceed  methodically,  and,  from  bis  lowest  con- 
roendalions,  ascend,  by  six  just  steps,  or  degrees,  till  I  have  raised 
bim  abo\e  the  stars,  and  entered  him  among  the  celestial  spirits; 
to  whom,  Sir,  you  will  then  be  tempted  to  offer  up  your  oraisons, 
in  tbe  prescribed  form,  at  the  end  of  an  old  manuscript  missa), 
communicated  to  me  by  a  learned  tintiquary,  a  great  collector  «f 
those  rarities.    The  form  is  this:  *  Blessed  gout,  most  desirable 

*  gout,  sovereign  antidote  of  murdering  maladies,  powerful  cor« 
'  recti>r  of  intemperance,  deign  to  visit  me  with  thy  purging  fires, 
'  and  throw  off  the  tophous  injury,  which  I  may  have  sufilered  by 
/  wine  and  wit,  too  hard  for  the  virtue  of  a  devotee  upon  a  boVy 

*  festival ;   but  fail  not  thy  humble  supplicant,    who  needs  thy 

*  friendly  help  to  keep  his  tottering  tenement  in  order ;  fafl  him  ndtj 
"^  *  every  vernal  and  autumnal  equinox.' 

I  know,  some  precise  doctors  are  agahfist  all  invocation  of  saints. 
At  present  I  shall  not  dispute  with  them ;  bm  they  must  gTfint  1M, 
that  there  is  more  to  be  said  in  justification  of  such  a  prayer  to  the 
gour,  than  can  lie  said  for  the  offices  directed  to  any  other  saints, 
nol  tfxcepting  the  virgin.  For  I  defy  their  worshipers  to  prove, 
that  I  he  re  has  been  the  tithe  of  so  much  good  done  by  them  all,  as, 
I  shall  prove,  has  been  done  by  the  beneficial  gout.  I  begin  at  the 
lowebt  step,  and  note. 

First,  the  gout  gives  a  man  pain  without  danger. 

It  in  possible,  I  confess,  that  a  sick  man,  if  he  were  directly 
asked  to  declare  his  sense  of  the  matter,  might  refiise  to  aeknow- 
ledge  the  benefit  of  pain  without  danger ;  ft>r  sickness  and  peevish* 
ness  commonly  go  togrether.  But  mind  his  discourse  at  another 
time,  when  he  talks  from  the  heart,  and  is  not  upon  his  guard; 
tbf^n,  O  then,  p'lih  without  dattger  is  a  blessed  thing.  For  instance, 
■  ■  .,,  ^S'ffering  under  a  painful  threatening  distemper,  what  ik  hia 
first  (pe^Mon  to  the  physician,  but  this?  Doctor,  pray  be  plain  with 
nie.  and  let  me  truly  know  what  I  am  to  expect,  don\  flatrer  a  sick 
man,  but  tell  me,  am  !  like  to  recover^  ov  no?  That  pain,  you  see, 

*  OflurX'OrSilie  Fope  hat  got  Ike^onC. 
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wfai^h  Yit  suffers,  does  not  at  all  troabie  bim  ;  be  ii  only  afraid  be 
fkaU  die;  ^eure  bim  afainst  tbat  datif;er,  and  att  is  well  with  bin: 
cut,  vlash,  bam,  no  paiu  is  grievous,  if  it  promise  to  set  us  out  of 
tbe  danger  of  deatb. 

MTbea  tbe  other  dbotor  comes,  tbe  pbyiiolaB  of  the  soul  I  mcfti^ 
Wbose  coming  bodes  no  good  to  the  bodv«  he  tells  the  doeonbent 
a  long  story  of  tbe  pains  and  raisery  or  life,  in  order  to  make  hie 
Kvnc  dimittii  go  down  tbe  easier;  but  tbat  method  seldom  takea, 
for  not  one  of  a  hundred  is  so  bad,  but  he  is  content  to  live^  and 
put  the  rest  to  the  venture.    The  fear  of  death  is  generally  mare 
grievous,  than  all  the  cruet  pains  of  a  wretched  life.    But,  ainee 
we  must  have  pain  while  we  live,  give  me  the  pam  of  the  gout, 
which  has  no  danger  attending.    Here  ^ome  malevolent  advemry 
may  importunately  object,  did  ever  any  man  die  of  the  goutf  To 
this  I  answer,  1.  I  have  not  yet  affirmed,  that  tbe  gout  can  make 
a  man  immc^rtal,  though  I  will  boldly  say  thus  fnueb,  it  very  eften 
keeps  a  roan  alive  till  all  his  friends  are  weaiy  of  bim.    But,  fl; 
Should  I  venture  to  say,  that  the  gout  has  in  itself  the  power  to 
make  a  man  immortal ;  it  ought  not  to  seem  so  very  strange,  all 
tbinsfs  being  considered.    If  that  be  true,  which  some  au^ofi 
write  of  the  noble  Paracelsus,  he  had  the  secret  to  make  a  man 
luniiiortal,  ahd  I  would  not  say  be  lyed,  tiiough  himself  died  abMt 
forty ;  for,  perhaps,  be  did  not  like  his  company ;  but  it  must 
have  been  by  way  of  bis  discovery  to  give  any  man  tbe  gout  when 
be  pleased;  in  that  t  am  poaitive.    Here  the  objector  will  scorn* 
fully  put  me  in  mind,  that  gouty  persons  escape  death  no  more 
dian  other  men ;  which  is  very  true,  but  that's  because  men  are 
fbols,  and  don*t  know  when  they  are  safe*  They  must  be  curing 
tbe  gout,  fiorsooth,  and,  to  that  end;  they  deal  with  the  doctor^ 
i.  e.  with  the  factor  of  death,  the  emissary  of  hell,  tbe  purveyor 
of  tbe  srrave,  damned  alchymist,  good  at  cakining  nothing  but 
living  bodies  into  dust  and  ashes.    Let  eveiy  one  bear  his  own 
bttrthea;  the  |out  has  nothing  ip  do  with  the  carnagt  of  the 
doctor.    All,  that  can  be  rationally  said  against  the  gout>  is,  that 
it  does  not  actually  preserve  man,  in  spight  of  their  own  folly,  and 
the  doctor's  ignorance :  and  yet  there  is  the  right  honourable  Sir 
R.  H.  tbe  gout  is  so  salutary  to  him,  tbat  two  Swiss  doctors  can't 
dispatch  him.  What  would  a  certain  lord  give,  tbat  those  two  co* 
agulating  spirits  could  remove  his  honour's  gout;  but,  say  I,  *  Gout, 
bold  thy  own;'  for  earth  has  more  need  of  the  cripple,  than  heaven 
of  tbe  saint.    And  now,  Sir,  let  me  tell  you  a  story,  the  famoua 
Willis  shall  be  my  -voucher,  who  dissected  the  body  or  the  reverend, 
learned,  and  pious  Doctor  Hammond,  killed  purely  by  his  friend,, 
who,  unbappily,  taught  him  a  medicine  to  cure  the  gout ;  upon  the 
cessation  of  that  medicine,  the  doctor^  oM  nephritic  pains  returned, 
and  in  a  fortnight  dispatched  him. 

Therefore,  for  your  own,  for  your  lady's^  and  for  your  childrena 
aake.  Sir,  welcome  the  gout  to  your  house,  and  shut  all  your  doora 
against  the  physician,  TH  wkrrant  you  fer  upwards  a  hundred. 
£ord!  how  glad  shall  I  be,  to  tee  them  pick  cfaaBc-itoiies  oat  of 
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jmM  worship's  feet,  lome  forty  or  fifty  years  hence ;  by  thtt'time 
you  will  have  learned  jo  much  patteDoe,  as  oeTer  to  roar  for  the 
natter.    But  if  you  do  roar  (for  that  may  be  then  as  you  use 
yourself  now)  they  that  look  on,  if  they  love  life,  will  envy,  not 
pity  you;  Indeed  you  are  already  a  fit  object  for  the  envy  of  think- 
ing'men>  for  I  have  heard  you  confess,  that  yours  is  an  hereditary 
Cy  and  that  is  for  the  better;  an  hereditary  gout  is  a  far  greater 
,  >ine8i  than  an  acquired  one.  What  a  deal  of  intemperance,  and 
mmorous  excesses,  might  it  have  cost  your  worship  to  have  got  ihe 
gout  before  forty ;  whereas  now .  you  have  the  mighty  blessing  for 
Aotbiog,  4ort£  nascendi,  it  is  your  birth-right,  Sir^  never  think  of 
.parting  with  it. 

Perhaps,  you  may  be  now  tempted  to  ask  me,  how  I  accpiired 
any  gout  ?  I  shall  not  be  shy  to  satisfy  your  curiosity,  for  I  came  by 
it  honestly.  We  scholars  have  a  way,  by  ourselves,  to  come  at  the 
blessing, ;  without  ever  being  beholden  to  the  god,  that  cheara  the 
genteel  candidate  of  the  gout  by  day,  or  the  goddess  that  enter* 
tains  him  on  nights.  We  lead  sedentary  lives,  Ked  heartily,  drink 
quanium  sufimt,  but  sleep  immoderately ;  so  that,  the  superfluities 
.of  our  sober  and  grave  fulness  not  exhaling,  we  very  honestly  pre- 
pare tartarous  matter  for  the  gout,  for  the  beneficial  gout,  whidi 
gives  us  pain  without  danger.  Ascend  we  now  the  next  step,  which 
Mvances  the  honour  of  the  gout. 

2.  The  gout  is  no  c<Histant  companion,  biit  allows  his  patients 
lucid  joyous  intervals. 

Human  nature  is  so  framed,  that  no  one  thing  is  agreeable  to  it 
always;  therefore'  it  is  well  for  us,  that  the  wwld  is  so  full  cf 
changes.  The  earth  we  tread  on,  the  seas  we  sail  on,  the  air  we 
breathe  in,  the  starry  firmament  expanded  round  us,  have  their 
continual  vicissitudes,  which  all  make  for  our  advantage  and  de- 
light .The  body  of  man  is  a  true  microcosm  in  this  respect,  Ibr 
it  never  continues  in  one  condition;  and,  upoq  the  same  account 
his  mind  is  a  very  fit  guest  for  his  body;  for,  at  di£krent  times,  he 
thinka  and  speaks  different  things, 

-    ■  Modo  regei  atque  tetrarchoi^ 

*  Omnia  magna  loquens,  modo  sit  mihi, ' 

'  Sometimes  he'd  talk,  of  heroes,  and  of  kings, 

*  In  mighty  swelling  numbers,  mighty  things ; 

*  And  then,  again,  let  gracious,  fortune  give 
'  A  little  meat  and  drink  enough  to  live ; 

'  Let  her  a  coat  to  keep  out  cold  present, 

'  Although  'tis  thick,  and  coarse,  he*il  be  content.' 

Mr.  Creech. 

How  welcome  is  a  guest  that  knows  when  to  be  gone ;  but,  if 
his  stay  be  longer  than  ordinary,  we  are  ready  to  dirust  him  out 
of  doors.    Tot  these^  and  the  like  considerations,  the  way  of  the 
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mof  B  dealing'  with  his  patients'  can  never  be  enough  esteemed* 
whatever  some  impatient  weak  minds  maj  think,  it  is  manifeiit, 
that  the  gout,  by  his  coming  and  goin^,  takes  the  right  course  to 
be  very  agreeable  and  obliging.  Weak  people  may  curse  the  gout, 
and  wish  to  be  wholly  excused  from  his  intermitting  visits ;  but  I 
look  upon  such  people,  as  men  that  are  weary  of  the  world,  and, 
being  vrilKng  to  leave  it,  I  grant,  they  have  reason  to  be  angry 
with  the  goat;  with  the  gout,  that  folds  their  mortality  so  fabt 
•about  them* 

Your  worship  has  been  guilty  of  this  impatience,  but  I  Voe  to 

'  recover  you  to  a  better  mind.  1  have  already  6hf*wn  you,  Uiat,  to 
a  wise  considerer,  the  absence  of  danger  takes  off  from  the  pain  of 
the  gout;  but  some  pain  there  is,  and  ought  to  be,  for  constant 
lieaHh  has  no  reli(»h,  it  is  an  insipid  dull  thing:  that  reverend 
Calvinist,  Dr.  Twiss,  affirms,  that  it  i^  better  to  be  damned,  than 
annihilated.  I  might,  I  suppose,  with  less  offence,  affirm,  that  it 
were  letter  to  be  dead,  than  never  to  be  sick  of  the  gout:  nay, 
this  I  a\n  sure  of,  that  all  the  sober  and  experienced  people  will  be 
80  far  from  taking  offence,  that  I  shall  have  them  on  my  side,  if  I 
venture  on  that  paradox;  for,  how  often  ha%e  1  heard  a  grave 
adviser,  one  that  had  tried  health  and  sickness,  alternately,  for 
matfiy  years,  tell  the  robust,  young,  riotouA  fellow,  that  he  knew 
not  *  the  value  of  health.  No,  how  should  he,  having  nev^  been 
sick  ?  But  why  should  his  sober  adviser  press  him  to  be  careful  of 
his  health?  That  is  the  way  never  to  understand  the  deliciousness 
of  it ;  by  that  time  he  gets  the  gout,  he  will  thoroughly  under* 
stand  the  matter,  IMl  warrant  him.  Set  me  tno  men  together,  one 
that  itever  knew  pain,  and  another  newly  recovered  of  the  gout; 
observe  theni  both  narrowly ;  in  the  former,  perhaps,  you  may 
perceive  an  easy,  even  temper ;  but  the  latter  is  ravished  with  joys 
and  satisfactions,  which,  if  his  tongue  does  not  declare,  his  handi^ 
and  feet,  and  gesture  shall. 

Homer  says,  that  the  beauty  of  Helen  was  a  prize,  worth  all 
the  bldod  spilt  through  the  long  c^rse  of  the  ten  years  War.  Homer 
wowki  not  have  redeemed  those  lives  bv  the  least  injury  to  that 
adorable  lady.  Such  are  the  lucid  intervals  between  heart-breaking  . 
fits  of  the  gout,  worth  all, the  ravings,  and  roarings,  which  the 

.  violent  paroxysm  forces  from  the  tortured  patient;  and  who  would 
spoil  the  refined  pleasure  of  his  recovery,  by  wishing  to  have  one 
angry  throb,  one  heavy  groan  abated  him?  Si  parvis  camponerc 
magna  lieeret,  if  we  might  compare  great  things  with  small,  the 
gout  is  to  health,  as  ham,  and  tongue,  to  wine,  or  rather,  as  Z^^ 
f^  T^X^,  to  the  lovers  congress.  Courage,  Sir,  and  be  advised  by 
tne,  it  is  good  advi&e  I  am  gi^mg,  and  you  shall  have  it  gratis. 
When  your  foot  swells,  and  bums,  and  throbs,  banit»h  all  foolish 
florrow  and  repining,  instead  whereof,  let  swelling  joys  dilate  your 
generous  breast;  when  sharp,  fermenting  juices,  not  easily  mis-^ 
cible,  shall  meet,  and,  by  their  furious  contest,  cause  cmel  twitch- 
iofg^  of  your  nervdut  fibres,  comfort  your  heart,  and  be  extremely 
pleaaed ;  when  uaacuiiney  acetous  recrementa  ahall^  with  female^ 
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tartarotts  matter,  mix,  ingender,  and   beget  a  tophom  maaa; 
when  that  same  tophous  maM  shall  lodfi^e  in  the  internodia  of  your 
worehip's  bones,  entertaining  you  with  a  rending  solution  of  coo- 
tinuitj,  then  let  your  soul  triumph;  but  touch  not,  taste  not*  the 
crumen-emulgent  doctor's  emulsions,  juleps,  apozemes,  nor  let  his 
repercustives,  or  resolvents,  catafdasms,  and  anodynes  touch  you ; 
so  let  your  fHend,  the  gout,  take  hia  course,  and  maul*  you  soundly. 
O  I  so  easy,  so  pleated,  so  joyous,  so  happy^  so  bkssed  will  yoa 
b^,  when  the  turn  of  health  shall  come  ;  why.  Sir,  you  will  be  in 
lieavcn,  in  heaven  while  you  are  on  earth;  you  will  be  intirely 
beatified  on  this  side  the  grave,  and  that  is  more  than  Solonfton  has 
arrived  at  yet-  (if  you  can  give  any  credit  to  a  Catholick  pmiater) 
for  but  one  half  of  him  is  glorified,  the  other  friea  in  Barnes^  wesei 
by  tormenting  devils,  like  the  noble  ^af^sbury  in  Windsor-ball ; 
beshrew  the  painter  for  -*^his  pains,  At  ai  tt  ah  hotU  iocm. 
Learn  of  our  common  enemy ;  Sir,  I  fancy,  the  late  tyrant  solaees 
bis  exile,  with  the  expectation  of  a  return  to  trample  on  the  liber- 
ties^ and  riot  in  the  blood  of  hereticks ;  bu^  before  ever  that  diamd 
day  come,  may  the  gout,  my  life*^  kind  preserver,  and  my  dear  life 
itself  forsake  me ;  only  I  will  make  it  in  my  barron,  I  wfll  ml 
atand  to  this  wish,  if  my  help  can  contribute  any  thing  to  oppose 
this  invasion.     I  am  mach  of  the  mind.  Sir,  that  by  what  I  bate 
aaid  already,  you  are  a  coming  proselyte ;  but,  before  I  have  done 
with  you,  you  shall  chuse  to  part  with  your  eyes,  rather  than  yoor 
true  friend,  the  gout.    The  mighty  blessing  whereof,  that  you  may 
the  better  understand,  mount  with  me  one  step  higher,  and  then 
take  notice  of  this  farther  advantage  6t  the  gout« 


S.  The  gout  presents  you  with  a  perpetual  almanack ;  and  that  it 
knay  never  be  out  of  the  way,  but  ready  alwftrs  for  your  worship's 
use,  safely  deposits  it  in  the  internodia  of  your  nones.  Barooaeters^ 
thermometers,  and  other  the  inventions  of  men,  not  yet  perfeei 
masters  of  their  art,  serve  more  for  the  delight,  than  the  uae  of  Uie 
curious;  bat  the  useful  pains  of  *  the  gout  give  javx  bononr  trusty 
prognosticks  of  the  seasons.  As  often  as  a  moist  eonstitntioii  of 
the  year^  south  or  north  winds,  or  snows  are  at  band,  you  predict 
those  things  from  the  accesses  of  your  pains;  and  by  the  abseiftce  of 
your  pains  you  foreknow  the  contrary ;  so,  one  way  or  other,  your 
bone*almanack  serves  for  all  changes. 

,  Our  Lilly^s  and  Gadbury's  foreknow,  when  it  shall  be  rain-bk^ 
or  8now*like,  but  what  your  honour  foreknows,  by  means  of  the 
gout,  does  afterwards  actually  come  to  pass.  Doctor  Goad  knew 
more  of  the  stars,  and  their  positions  than  you,  but  not  half  so 
much  of  their  influence.  Spinoza  will  ha^^  it,  that,  when  a  Jewish 
prophet  foretold  any  thing,  he  gave  a  sign,  a  present  sign,  which 
was  a  confimation  of  his  prophecy ;  you  have  the  sign  wsmin  yo«w 
Sir,  and  are  a  true  prophet  aU  over. 

Maj^ra  anitMHa  diutius  vi$cenbui  partktmm  contmaUur,  says 
Pbny.  Nature  gives  to  larger  siaed  animals  a  loiiger  stay  in  tfao 
womb  of  their  motbcTf  their  migh^  limbs^  and  vaat  finmae  of  body^ 
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ire  not  so  mod  i^hkmed  and.  perfected,  at  ig  the  cotnpendkxu 
texture  of  lesser  animaU.  So  it  it  with  the  most  noble  arts  and 
tciencet,  with  the  most  useful  inventions,  when  first  brought  to 
light;  every  man  is  taken  up  with  unaethre  extaty,  and  lazy  ad- 
miration, greatly  pleased  to  be  taught,  and  let  into  mystery,  and 
as  well  content  to  know  no  more  than  is  taught  hioL  If  me.  passes 
silently  on,  and  ages  steal  away,  before  there  starts  up  a  studious 
inquisitive  person,  who  bends  his  wit  to  improve  the  discoveries  of 
his  ancestors,  and  raise  them  to  their  just  perfection. 

Now  of  this  observation,  I  am  of  the  mind,  there  is  not  again. 
in  nature  so  clean  an  instance  as  the  gout  affords  us.    The  gout,  at 
first,  passed  for  no  other  but  an  evil  spirit,  which  an  exorcising 
priest  attacked  with  charms,  before  ever  the  physician  fell  fool 
upon  him  with  poisonous  recipe's.     The  physician,  purely  to  foirce 
a  trade,  imposed  upon  the  pecmle,  Chat  the  gout  was  a  disease. 
Having  cheated  them  with  this  false  opinioi^,  he  plagued  them  with 
real  tortures,  all  which  he  was  pleased  to  christen  by  the  general 
name  of  therapeutick  method,  in  which  his  barbarous  executions 
thus  follow  one  another.    First  phlebotomy,  then  catharticks,  eme- 
ticks,  bypnoticks,  Ihe       ■      ■  and  all ;  and,  while  the  inside  of 
the  poor  patient  is  thus  miserably  racked  and  confounded,   he 
dawfos  the  otattide  with  anodyne  applications,^  unguentt,  and  cata« 
plasmt ;  and,  when  all  it  done,  I  will  give  them  my  body  to  prac- 
tise on  (though  I  had  rather  the  executioner  had  k  to  dispatch 
outright)  if  phnn  cathartick-grnd,  and  the  cataplasm  of  a  fresh 
cow-turd,  do  not  work  greater  wonders,  than  any  thing  they  can 
pretend  to.    From  Germany,  nay,  from  beyond  the  Alps,  tb^y 
come,  with  hard  names,  ezotick  cant,  and  baneful  poison,  to  allay 
the  paroxysm  and  remove  the  procatarxis  of  the  gout ;  but,  God  • 
be  thanked,  dieir  practice  decays,  and  must  do  more  and  more 
every  day,  now  that  it  is  so  plainly  discovered,  that  the  gout  needs 
no  remedy,  not  being,  in  truth  and  proper  speaking,  a  disease,  but 
a  aovereign  antidote,  against  the  most  dangerous  diseases.    And 
therefore  peq>le  of  the  best  sense  are  content  to  let  it  take  ite 
course ;  and  not  only  so,  but  they  are  proud  to  publish  the  satis* 
fhction  they  take,  in  one  or  other  advantage,  which  the  gout  af« 
fordo  them.    For  instance,  as  to  the  foreknowledge  of  weather: 
the  gout  never  twitches  thetr  nerves,  but  they  will  ht  telling  others 
what  changes  are  towards.    Now,  that  which  I  propoJb  is  this,  that 
people  should  not  think  it  enough  to  know  thus  much  nf  the  gout, 
hut  atsidy  to  improve  and  increase  their  knowledge ;  foft,  no  doubt, 
tnore  may  be  made  of  this  blessing,  than  ever  yet  was  aone  by  the 
happy  man  that  has  enjoyed  it  longest,    I  am  persuaded,  that  if 
ibe  fortunate  patient  would  be  at  the  pains  to  observe  all  the  mo« 
tioBs  of  the  gout,  in  his  pinching,  smarting,  gauling  accesses ;  in 
his  gnawing,  stabbing,  burning  paroxysms;    in  his  evacuating, 
tender,  remitting  recesses,  he  m^ht  quickly  come  to  wind  a  storm, 
•o  long  before,  that,  in  a  short  time,  no  owners  would  think  their 
ohip  safe,  but  ^th  a  gouty  master,  nor  would  any  experienced 
•eamaa,  that  wanted  a  ship^  offer  himself  to  the  merchants,  but 
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upon  crutches.  PoMibly  here  some  nice  person  may  object,  that  it 
18  a  sad  thtnfr  to  be  a  cripple ;  1  reply,  in  lameness  two  things  are  to 
he  considered,  the  unsigrhtly  gate,  and  the  afflicting  pam.  As  to  the 
unsightly  gate,  set  the  Italian  proverb  against  it : 

He  knows  not  Venus  in  her  perfect  sweetness, 
Who  has  never  lain  with  a  lame  mistress ; 

And  Montaigne  tells  us,  that  the  same  is  said  of  men,  as  well  as 
women ;  for  tlK  Queen  of  Amasons  answered  the  personable  Scy- 
thian, who  courted  her  io  love,  &fir»  x^9^  »^»«  lame  men  make 
the  best  gallants.  In  thatfen»ale  republick,  to  prevent  thedominioi^ 
of  the  males,  they  lamed  them  arms  and  legs  in  their  infancy* 
bdieving  that  they  would  be  rather  the  better^  for  the  use  which 
they  should  make  of  them  thereafter.  Montaigne  gives  a  philo- 
sophical reason  for  the  advantage  accruing  by  lameness,  either  to 
men  or  women,  viz.  the  legs  and  thighs  not  receiving  their  due 
aliment,  it  (alls  out,  that  the  genital  parts  above  are  the  iiiller« 
better  supplied,  and  more  vigorous. 

2.  As  to  the  pain  proceeding  from  lameness,  I  will  not,  to  di- 
minish that,  tell  the  objector  a  long  story  from  the  reasonings  of 
Aristotle,  or  the  practice  of  Cato ;  but  only  pray  him  to  consider 
the  lower  sort  of  people,  who  know  little  of  example,  and  mind  as 
little  of  precept.  Nature  is  their  guide,  and  this  their  familiar  prac- 
tice. They  call  the  phthisick,  says  Montaigne,  a  cough ;  the  bloodT 
flux  is  no  more  with  them  than  a  looseness;  a  pleurisy,  but  a  Jtitch 
in  the  side ;  and  as  they  softly  name,  so  they  patiently  endure  these 
grievances. 

If  the  mercenary  adversaries  of  the  gout,  the  doctmrs,  have  any 
other  objections  against  a  Bpne*almanack,  besides  what  I  have 
answered,  let  them  be  published;  I  will  ftiirly  and  fully  answer 
them  also,  or  renounce  my  reverence  for  the  gout. 

O !  That  I  had  an  inftUible  medicine,  which  would  both  .certaifily 
and  speedily  cause  the  gout  (wine  and  wometi  are  tedious  and 
uncertain  ways  of  purchasing  the  mighty  bleasing)  1  would  not 
doubt  but  to  make  more  of  it,  than  ever  Daffy  did  of  his  elixir,  or 
any  strolling  mountebank  of  his  nostrum.  The  fair  for  Rider's 
almanack.  Partridge's  almanack,  Al— ch's  almanack,  lasts  but  one 
month  in  the  year;  but  I  might  vend  Gout-almanacks,  and  Bone- 
almanacks,  all  the  year  round.  Here  I  suspect,  that  the  male- 
volent doctors,  that  get  their  living  by  their  mischievous  craft;  in 
practising  on  the  gout,,  will  object,  that  all,  which  I  have  hitherto 
urged  in  its  commendations,  has  a  very  great  allay ;  for,  though  it 
is  not  dangerous,  yet  it  is  painful;  though  the  patient  has  .lucid 
intervals,  yet  he  has  violent  paroxysms ;  though  he  be  a  prophet^ 
yet  the  spirit,  which  inspires,  rends  him.  But  of  these  objectoca  I 
would  fain  know,  whether  holy  precious  enthttsia«m  be  not  i^-fii- 
rious  utigovemabie  impulse ;  whether  lucid  intervals  are  not  more 
eligible  than  a  constant,  weak,  and  sullen  lig|it.;  whether,  paii^ 
without  danger,  is  not  better  than  ease  without  security  ?,J;«m  of 
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opinion^  that  our  Goipprntions  are  no  more  able  to  endure  pure 
and  unmixt  fi^Ucities,  than  Semele/the  half-gone  mother  of  Bac- 
chusj,  to  abide  the  warm  congren  of  the  Olympick  Jovie,  circled 
with  all  his  glories.  Yet,  to  silence  envy  iUelf,  the  next  ste(\  we 
ascend,  we  shall  see  the  gout  dealing  to  hb  patients  a  benefit*  so 
wonderous,  refined,  pleaaant,  and  useful,  that  he  piust  be  a  very 
dull  creature,  that  can  seriously  think  on  this,  and  not  passionately 
wish,  deliberately  consider  it,  and  not  heartily  labour,  by  aH  ho* 
nest  ways  and  means,  to.  deserve  the  gout 

4.  Gouty  persons  are  meet  free  from  the  headach ;  the  reason  of 
which  is  this : 

—  The  heavy  cecrements  of  the  blood  and  nervous  juice  always 
fall  downward  to  the  gouty  joints.  The  nerves  of  the  head,  Um 
fibres  and  the  membranes,  whereof  there  are  many  placed  above 
and  under  the  skull ;  the  two  meninges,  the  tunicles  of  the  nerves^ 
the  pericranium,  and  other  periostia,  the  muscles,  the  panniculua 
camosus,  and  lasidy,  the  skin  itself,  are  aH  freed  ftom  a  workl  of 
torment  by  means  of  the  medicinal  gout,  which  attracts  to  exr 
terior  remote  parts  vicious  humours  of  various  denominations,  and 
^here  sets  them  on  fire,  wastes  and  evacuates  them*  Persons 
much  fiivoured  by  the  gout,  upon  every  long  absence  of  that  best 
friend  of  theirs  (whetn^  occasioned  by  unknown  accidents,  or 
unwise  recourse  to  the  mischievous  tampering  of  a  wicked  doctor) 
exchange  their  fireedom  from  the  gout,  lor  pain  more  intense  and 
dangerous ;  but,  of  all  other  pains,  they  are  extremely  subject  to 
^le  head-ach;  aomething  of  a  doud,  more  or  less,  alwavshajags 
over  their  brain;  but  9s  §ooa  as  ever. the  gout  pleases  (forgiving 
their  ingratitude)  to  revisit  them,  presently  4ie  weather  breaks  up, 
the  nervea-are  relaxed,  the  fifaves.  unmolested,  the  membranes  and 
muscles  recover  their  rigl^t  tone ;  while  the  inimlcous  contesting 
.particles,  thrown  off  from  boiling  blood,  and  turrid  nervous  juice« 
isAl  down  to  the  remote  parts  of.  the  body ;  ai^athen  tbe.under^ 
standing  grows  dear,  th^  thoughts  brisk  and  active.;  and  the  pap 
tient  is  fitted,  whatever  his  station  and  employment  is  iu.the  woiid, 
to  do  .the  duty  thereof  better  than  ever.  I  have  been  tdd  of  .se^ 
veral  sea-captains  (and  I  have  reason  to  believe  the  relator)  whc^ 
during  a  fit  of  the  gout,,  happening  to  meet  the  enemy,  bestirred 
themselves  with  »  vig6ur.tbat  forgot  their  pain,  and  gave  their 
ordeir  with  a  steddier  presence  of  i|und,  than  ever  they  were  mas* 
ters  of.  befi»re..  I  have  the  honour,  to  be  Jinown  to  a  person  of 
quality,  ^ho  has  obliged  the  age  with  several  instructive^iieoes^ 
whoneveit  published  a  sorry  trifle,  nor  ever  any  thin?  so  absolutdly 
periwi,'  useful,  and  entertaining,  as  when  .he  lay  unasr  a  course  of 
4hftig€Mit«.  Then  would  he  dictate  like  an  sAgel,  or,  which  is  much 
the  samojt  a  man  inspired,  to  his  ravished  amanuensis.'  That 
Maanuensis  of  his  h^  told  me,  though  be  loved,his  master  vei^ 
weU,  yet  he  ivas  always  sorry  fur  his  recovery ;  for  ihen  his  strength 
Culed  him,  and. he  was  00  more  than  another  writer^il  meant 
writtr,^  tha-firat  rate  though.    I  knoyr  nothiog^that  ji;  vfrn^vfi^ 
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he  csjm  the  gout,  is  unfit  for,  but  jom^njify  ranning  of  raees,  «r 
foot-bail.  The  Amazons,  if  they  be  not  belied,  cof  eted  to  adnnt. 
■trangere,  ftagratUe  paroxymno  r  had  Mpataigne  ever  met  with  tbe 
MS.  vheace  I  have  the  notice,  he  would  have  ^veo  tit  a  philoso- 
pbical  reason  for  it  The  font  being  thus  beneficial,  1  bless  myself 
.  to  think,  that  any  patient  should  be  so  much  his  own  enemy,  a«  to 
be  weary  of  it ;  any  doctor  so  much  an  enemy  to  mankind,  as  t^ 
ofifer  at  the  cure ;  but  cure  it  they  cannot,  whaterer  they  pretend, 
unless  they  kill  the  patient.  For  my  part,  I  know  no  dinerence  in 
the  earth  between  a  doctor  of  phjsick  and  a  tinker,  sa?e  that  the 
doctor  has  more  of  the  tinker,  the  tinker  more  of  the  doctor  in  him. 
For,  the  tinker  efiectually  stops  that  particular  bole  which  he  ia 
hired  to  stop,  though  he  nukea  two  or  three  for  it;  but  the  doctor 
does  but  disturb  the  gout,  which  he  undertakes  to  cure ;  and,  when 
the  Yicioua  humours  of  the  body  are  not  suffered 'to  hare  their 
coarse  to  the  exterior  remote  parts,  there  to  be  saciifioed  dn  the 
intemodial  altars  of  the  gout,  they  revert  wiUi  fury  and  indignaiioB» 
dangenously  assault  the  vitals,  difiuae  thdr  venom  over  all  the  vis* 
uera,  corrupt  the  stomach,  but  more  especially  aftct  the  head^ 
'%rith  violent  pains,  which  are  often  Ibllowed  by  dangerous  swoon* 
lug,  a  vertigo,  a  failing  of  memory ;  nay,  and  sometimes  a  down* 
rMit  delirium.  Thus  physicians  core  their  patients  of  the  iroot! 
Then  doubly  blessed  are  the  poor  and  needy,  who,  when  they  have 
the  gout,  and  do  not  understand  their  own  happiness,  cannot  he  at 
tiK  charge  to  get  rid  of  it,  by  a  cure  of  the  doctors.  Kay,  beside 
the  mischievous  consequences  of  their  meddnng,  their  very  medd* 
ling  itself,  is  a  sorer  pain,  than  the  gout,  a  thousand  timca :  so 
diat  man's  intellectuals  must  not  be  right.  Who  would  not  wish  tm 
have  his  head-ach  cured  by  the  gout,  rather  than  by  the  doctwa 
■BCthods,  i.  e.  by  being  purged  bm  blooded,  cupped  and  fluxed^ 
stifled  with  apirit  of  hartshorn  and  soot,  drenched  with  cephah^ 
jul^P*  >t^  waters  -^  Cold  as  those  that  extinguished  the  vtUl  beat 
of  that  renowned  thrice  illustrious  heroe,  bight  old  Simon  the 
kinr*  The  gout  is  a  speeifick,  a  single,  proper,  and  eifectual  re»  - 
UMoy  finr  the  head-ach :  by  a  stroi^  revulsion  it  attracts  morhifick 
matter  from  the  nobler  parts,  and,  ever  while  you  live,  say  J,  keem 

Cn  fimm  your  head,  and  aorrow  from  your  hearts  Ibe  honest  oM 
daime  made  fport  ibr  her  neighbours,  when  she  ap{diad  ike 
dftter  to  her  forcAiead,  the  part  afiecled.  Again,  when  her  fleigk* 
beurs  tnmed  up  her  blind-side,  and  ;^id  her  pipe  at  her  vtigin 
nveme,  that  was  a  jest  to  her :  *  Marry  Gap,  quoth  die,  it  ia  die 
upper  end  that  akes,  and  you  give  physick  to  the  lower;'  hut  the 
dyater  was  a  goad  remedy  for  tbe  head-ach,  though  planted  at  % 
distance,  and  m  the  gout  How  necessary  a  friend  to  the  head  the 
medicinal  gout  is,  keeping  it  easy,  clean,  and  free  from  lA  mor-- 
bifiek  noatter  which  disturbs  tbe  brain,  we  might  partly  guess,  frama 
tte  subtle  obsenration  of  the  famous  Confucius  upon  gouty  fHK^ 
aons,  which  is  communicated  to  us,  by  one  of  the  ehastast  vmo^ 
viana  among  tbe  veracious  emissaries  (for  the  Ohinese  are  blessed 
with  the  gout,  as  well  aa  tbe  £urqpeana :)  It  ia  potsiUe,  aaid  tfam 
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wise  Mandarin,  for  a  lame,  gouty  perS(On  to  be  a  knave,  even  in 
our  own  country  have  I  known  some  such  ;  but  who  ever  knew  a 
gouty  cripple  that  waa  a  fool  ?     In  a  book  of  that  great  master  of 
morals  and  politicks,  presented  by  a  Mandarin  of  Confucius's  own 
race,  to  a  learned  Jesuit,  who  has  inriched  the  King  of  France'a 
library  with  it,  (hot,  I  suppose,  the  book  was  there  repbsited,  si^jce 
a  certain  person  finished  his  travels :)     These  farther  remarks  are 
delivered,  natural  fools  never  acquire  the  gout,  the  sons  of  gouty 
persons  are  defended  from  dulness  and  folly  by  the  sins  of  their  pa- 
rents ;  or,  if  in  their  minority,  their  understandings  happen  to  lie 
a  little  backward,  they  shall  no  sooner  enter  on  their  gouty  inherit- 
ance, but  a  bright  illumination  brings  the  same  forwards.  Whatever 
a  man's  natural  powers  are,  they  are  so  improved  by  the  gout,  so  re« 
fined,  so  heightened  in  the  paroxysm,  that  I  am  almost  ttempted  to 
call  it  a  sort  of  natural  inspiration.     Facile  est  inventis  addere^  what 
the  noble  Confucius  has  admirably  well  observed  of  the  gout,  viz. 
'  That  it  is  a  perfect  deletory  of  folly,*  prompts  me  to  think,  that 
it  Would  be  worthy  inquiry,  whether  the'  gout  is  not  as  effectual 
against  madness;   and  we  may  reasoably  believe  that  it  is  so,  if, 
upon  examination  it  should  be  found,  that  there  are  no  gouty 
people  in  Bedlam ;  and  then  for  the  recovery  of  those  poor  creatures 
to  their  wits,  again,  it  will  not  need  much  consideration,  whether 
they  ought  not  to  be  excused  the  hard  blows  which  their  barbarous 
keepers  deal  them ;  and  the  therapeutick  method  of  purging,  bleed- 
ing, cupping,  fluxing,  vomiting,    clystering,     juleps,    apozemes, 
powders,  confections,  epithemes,  and  cataplasms,  with  which  the 
more    barbarous  doctors   torment  them ;    aAd,  instead  of  their 
learned  torture,  indulged,  for  a  time  only,  a  little  intemperance,  as 
to  wine,  or  women,  or  so ;  or  the  scholar's  delight  of  feeding  worthily, 
and  sleeping  heartily,  whereby  they  might  get  the  gout,  and  then 
their  madness  were  cured. 

Many  and  great  are  the  advantages  which  accrue  to  mortal  men 
from  the  gout,  as  cannot  but  sufficiently  appear  to  your  worship  from 
what  I  have,  in  running  haste,  observed ;  but  far  more  numerous, 
and  unconceivably  vast,  are  the  improvements,  which  a  man,  worthy 
ofjthe  gout,  and  sensible  of  his  happiness,  might,  with  attentive  care 
and  sedulous  observance,  make.  Yet  I  shall  not  insist  on  conjectu- 
ral topicks  to  do  justice  to  so  effectual  a  promoter  of  the  safety  of  hu- 
man life;  but  proceed  on  those  benefits,  which  are  the  objects  of 
sense ;  so  that,  if  there  be  any  person,  that  shall  think,  or  speak  ill 
of  the  gout,  he  must  be  one,  that  does  not  desire,  or  deserve  to  live* 
It  is  a  lofty  height  to  which  I  have  advanced  your  worship ;  four 
steep  ascents  you  have  already  climbed,  but  the  honour  of  the  gout 


*  Caput  inter  nubUa  condit. 


Can  your  head  bear  to  mount  a  fifth  ?  But,  why  do  I  ask  that  ques- 
tion ?  the  gout  itself  will  enable  you. 

5.  The  gout  preserves  its  patients  firom  the  grtet  danger  of 
fevera. 

▼OL.  x«  D  d 
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Gouty  persons,  by  reason  of  a  fixed  dyscraay  of  the  blood,  art  not 
obnoxious  to  fevers ;  as  tbey  live  free  from  the  dreadful  pains  of  the 
head-acb,  so,  likewise,  from  the  scorching  heat  of  fevers.     Every 
one  knows,  that  a  fever  is  a  disorderly  motion,  or  over- boiling  of  the 
blood,  which  seldom,  or -never,  happens  to  gouty  persons;  because 
the  malignant  recrements  of  the  bkKHl  and  nervous  juice,  which  oc» 
casion  fevers,  are  continually  deposited  in  the  joints  of  gouty  pen- 
sons,  are  there  imprisoned,  watered,  and  consumed  by  the  purging, 
healing,  cleansing,  sanative  fire  of  the  burning  gout.    There  is  a 
natural  motion  and  heat  in  the  blood;  depending,  partly,  on  its  pro- 
per crasis  and  constitution  (for*  being  composed  of  spirit,  salt,  and 
sulphur,  principles  vigorous  and  active,  it  spontaneously  grows  tur- 
gid and  tumultuous,  like  generous  wine  in  narrow  vessel  pent;)  and, 
partly,  to  the  ferment  iroplantfd  in  the  heart,  which  rarefies  the  li- 
quor passing  through  its  channels,  and  forces  it  to  rise  with  efierre- 
scence  frothy.    The  preternatural  ebullition  of  the  blood  is  raised, 
either  by  some  extraneous,  heterogeneous  mixture,  or  from  the  im- 
moderate exaltation  of  its  o\»n  natural  spirit  or  sulphur;  which, 
when  it  happens,  presently  a  bigh  and  quick  pulse  follows;  the  blood, 
like  a  sulphurous  liquor,  taking  fire,  difiiises  its  burning  heat  all  oTer 
the  body. 

The  vast  Sicilian  chasms,  which  vomit  flaming  heaps  of  matter 
sulphurous  and  combustible,  what  are  they,  but  nature*s  emblems 
of  a  burning,  fiery  fever?  and,  when  the  poets  fable,  that  haughtv 
Typhoeus,  big  £ryx,  and  bald  Enceladus,  deep  burled  in  the  earth 
by  angry  Jupiter,  belch  out  those  fires,  which  waste  the  country, 
and  fright  the  inhabitants,  whattneaned  they  to  denote,  but  the 
restlessness  of  strenuous  heroes  (for  want  of  the  gout  to  withdraw 
the  feverish  fewel)  frying  in  flames  merciless  and  destructive  ? 

Methiuks,  I  pity  the  young  and  healthy,  whose  blood  flows  tem- 
perately, and  never  knew  disorder;  I  pity  them,  I  say,  not  for  their 
present  ease,  but  because  of  their  imminent  danger.  For,  when  a 
royal  sun  of  France  blazes,  and  perishes  inflames  painted  by  a  brave 
Russel's  masterly  hand ;  when  a  vanquished  admiral  shifls  off  in  boat 
inglorious,  a  king  of  ecjual  valour,  from  a  safe  station,  all  th^  while 
beholding  the  monsieur  s  prudent  care  to  preserve  a  great  command- 
er ;  when  a  haughty  Mareschal  is  beat  out  of  the  strongest  bulwark^ 
that  fenced  his  master's  treacherous  rapine ;  and,  to  induce  that 
master  of  his  ibr  once  to  keep  the  cartel,  can,  in  spigbt  of  all  his 
blustering,  part  with  his  sword  :  When  rebel  invaders  are  disap- 
pointed, and  execrable  assassmes  punished :  on  such  tempting  oc- 
casions as  these,  who  can  forbear  a  righttul,  lawful,  and  brimful 
glas^?  yet,  on  so  solemn  a  festival,  if  the  healthy  gives  nature 
but  a  fillip,  it  may,  perchance,  throw  him  into  a  fever,  and  that  \ 
fever,  perchance,  cost  him  bis  life ;  whereas  the  man,  that  il  j 
obnoxious  to  the  gout,  chearfully  ventures  the  duty  of  the  day,  wdl 
knowing,  that,  when  the  Worst  comes  to  the  worst,  it  ia  but  roaring 
in  pumtory  some  forty  days,  or  so;  and,  by  that  time  the  gout  has 
wasted  and  chsaaaed  off  the  tarUrous  recreroenU  of  undigested  fa- 
lem,  who  knows,  but  good  news  may  come,  to  make  another  holy* 
day? 
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Purgatory,  which  cleanses  the  souU  of  the  departed  from  their 
filth,  whi'ch  jsets  them  out  of  the  danger  of  the  lake,  and  renders  them 
(like  burnt  tobacco-pipes)  clean  and  pure,  and  fit  for  paradise,  is  a 
true  picture  of  the  fire  of  the  gout,  which  spends  the  morbifick  mat- 
ter, that  might  otherwise  throw  the  body  into  a  hellish  fever,  in- 
deed, infidels  and  hereticks  may  object,  and  say,  that,  perhaps,  pur- 
gatory is  but  a  false  story ;  but  no  matter  for  that;  for  grave  avitbors 
teach,  that  a  false  story  may  be  a  true  picture,  and  serve  to.iliustrate 
as  necessary  a  doctrine  as  that  of  purgatory.  But  in  this  I  am  po^.'- 
ti^ve,  that  neither  a  false  story,  nor  a  true  one,  can  illustrate  a  mure 
infallible  maxim  t^an  this,  that  the  purging  fires  of  the  gout  with- 
draw the  fewel  from  the  destructive  fires  of  burning  fevers. 

Those  learned  and  worthy  authors,  that  write  of  devils  and  spi- 
rits, and  know,  the  natures  and  orders  of  them  as  perf<^ctly  as  heart 
can  wish,  tell  us,  that  there  be  two  sorts  of  them,  white  and  black, 
good  and  bad.    So  is  it  certainly  with  diseases.     The  gout,  if  it  be 
lawful  to  call  it  a  disease,  is  a  good  and  useful  disease,  a  white  devil ;' 
the  fever,  a  bad,  hurtful  disease,  a  black  devil,  the  devil  of  a  disease, 
or  a  disease  that  is  the  devil ;  whom  if  ever  the  physician  casts  out, 
I  will  swear,  it  is  by  compact;  whereas  the  gout  is  an  honest  febri- 
fuge, the  operations  thereof  natural  and  iQtelligible ;   something 
painful  iudeed,  but  there  is  no  magick  in  them.  ^  By  the  way,  if  the 
physician  cures,  or  casts  out  black  diseases,  or  devils,  by  compact 
with  .black  devils,  may  it  not  be  said  to  be  a  double  wickedness?  for 
I  took  it  to  be  the  Roman  priests  ungodly  office,  with  rumbling  ex- 
orcisms, to  eject  them ;  but  this  is  the  fault  also  of  other  desuers ; 
there  is  nothing  more  common,  among  them,  than  to  incroach,x>n 
one  another's  trade.     Could,  tyrants  inflict  fevers,  they  vrould  never 
make  use  of  rack  or  gibbet,  ax,  or  unrighteous  judge,  unless  the  ob- 
ject of  their  fate  were  an  honest  gouty  fellow ;  for  the  gout  would 
soften  the  feverish  infliction,  as  the  popish  printer  did  his  father  con- 
fessor's penance,  when  he  boiled  the  pease,  which  he  was  required 
to  put  in  his  shoes,  before  be  took  his  walk.    There  is  not,  pertaihly, 
a  severer  torment  than  a  burning  fever,  nor  a  more  sovereign  anti- 
dote than  the  medicinal  gout ;  so  that  it  is  a  truth  clear  as  the  sua, 
if  more  people  had  the  gout,  fewer  would  die  of  a  fever. '  Having 
placed  these  things  in  so  clear  a  light,  I  am  strongly  persuaded,  that 
not  your  worship  only,  but  the  generality  of  the  age  will  s^t  their 
prejudices  aside,  and  yield  to  the  happy  force  of  the  many  useful 
truths,  which,  by  the  bright  illumination  of  a  violent  gout-paroxpm, 
I  have  here  discovered ;  so  that,  hereafter,  instead  of  the  old  parting 
compliments,-*-— Save  you,  sir;  God  keep  you  in  good  health,  I 

question  not  but  we  shall  say> The  gout  defend  you,  sir ;  God 

give  you  the  gout;  for.  we  ought  not  to  hope  for  a  blessing 
without  the  means.  To  wisli  a  man  the  gout  is  to  wish  him  that^ 
which  withdraws  fewel  from  diseases,  and  preserves  life  at  so  i:heap 
a  rate  ;  it  costs  a  man  not  a  penny  more  than  patience^ 

It  has  been  the  opinion  <«  some  writers,  that  none  can  be  saved^ 
who  die  of  the  plague  ;  but,  in  judging  of  the  future  state  of  others, 
I  think  it  best  to  venture  being  mistaken  on  the  charitable  side;  ant} 
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therefore,  1  would  sooner  bclieTe,  that  none  can  be  damned,  w  ho 
have  the  gout ;  and,  I  muat  tell  your  worship,  that  I  have  known  a 
less  probable  sign  of  salvation  given  by  a  dissenting  Rabbi ,  to  his 
hearers. 

When  Mercury,  by  the  mighty  power  of  a  verse,  borrowed  from 
that  great  architect  Homer,  heaved  up  the  aspiring  mountain  Pdion, 
and  piled  it  intire  on  heaven-shouldering  Ossa,  and  then  helped  Cb«* 
ron,  up  to  the  top ;  the  poor  old  ferry-man  complained,  that  the 
distance  from  the  earth  was  so  great  that  he  could  not  see  what  was 
done  there.  1  am  much  afraid,  sir,  that  this  uppermost  step  of  a»- 
cent,  on  which  I  am  going  to  seat  your  worship,  that  you  may  ha^e 
a  full  view  of  the  amazing  excellence  of  the  medicinal,  useful,, 
health^restoring,  soul-enlivening  gout,  will  place  you  at  such  a  vast 
distance  above  terrene  things  and  notions,  that  you  will  not  be  able 
to  discern  the  true  proportion  of  that  benefit,  which  crowns  the  ho- 
nour of  the  gout ;  at  least,  not  so  plainly  as  I  could  wish. 

6.  To  crown  the  honour  of  the  gout,  it  is  not  to  be  cured. 

The  gout  defies  all  your  gross  galenical  methods,  and  all  jour  exalt- 
ed chymical  preparations ;  for  the  conjunct  cailses  thereof  (as  the 
learned  Willis  confesses)  lie  in  parts  so  very  remote,  that  the  ver- 
tues  of  no  medicines  can  reach  tnem;  and,  heaven  be  praised  for  it, 
for  why,  sir,  would  you  cure  (as  you  call  it)  the  gout  which  gives 
you  pain  without  dsinger,  a  better  taste  of  healtbi  hy  an  acquaint- 
ance with  pain,  a  kno^vledge  of  future  things,  freedom  from  the  head- 
ach,  andvfrom  fevers  ? 

Bless  us !  that  any  man  should  wish  to  be  rid  of  the  gout,  for  want 
of  which  he  may  become  obnozioud  to  fevers,  and  head-ach,  be 
blinded  in  his  undeptandtng,  lose  the  taste  of  his  health,  and  the  se- 
curity of  his  life.    I  hope  you  and  I,  dear  sir,  shall  be  better  advised, 
and  to  shew  that  we  are  so,  and  at  Uie  same  time,  to  set  the  world  a 
good  example,  I  hope  we  shall  neither  of  us  ever  tamjper  with  the 
doctor  for  the  cure  of  the  gout  which  really  and  truly  is  incurable, 
unless  the  patient  be  to  be  killed ;    which  is  what  the  doctoi^s 
medicines  aim  at,  perhaps  not  what  he  directly  aims  at  himself. 
For  his  heart  is  chiefly  upon  his  fee;  his  prayers,  that  his  patient 
may  neither  ^e,  nor  recover ;  at  least  not  die,  while  he  is  worth  a 
penny;  but,  when  his  last  penny  is  spent,  then  the  miserable  crea- 
ture is  forsaken,  like  the  poor  woman  in  the  gospel,   and  may 
perish  for  all  him,  unless  heaven  has  a  miracle  in  store  for  a  poor 
sinner,  that  has  been  tormented  by  a  nasty  D        ,  before  his  time. 
But,  lest  I  should  be  thought,  in  vindication  of  the  honour  of  the 
gout,  too  severe  against  the  pretenders  to  cure  it,  I  shall  argue 
against  them,  from  their  own  confessions :     we  may  say  of  every 
iKkedicaster,  whether  a  college,  or  a  stage-doctor,  habenms  confiientem 
ream  ;  the  whole  clan  of  them  are  homicides,  by  their  own  confes- 
sion.    Other  wicked  people  put  on  the  guise  of  honesty,  for  the 
better  perpetrating  their  crimes  ;  but  physicians  own  the  roguery 
of  their  art;  indeed,  to  save  themselves  from  publick  infamy,  they 
give  this  softening  turn  to  their  scandalous  cause.    The  priticipka 
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of  their  art,  tl^ey  say,  are  di^cult  to  be  understood^  and,  uncertain 
to  be  relied  on ;  and,  then,  also  the  temperament  of  the  Body,  on 
which  they  practise,  •  can  be  but  guessed  at ;  so  that  the  success  of 
the  most  lea.rned  practitioner  can  be  but  casual.  Now,  that,  after 
XhiSy  these  men  should  be  entertained,  and  so  general  admittance 
given  to  their  practice,  do^s  evidently  prove,  that  the  generality  of 
men,  when  they  lose  their  health,  lose  their  wits  together  with  it. 
I  will  allow,  that  it  were  resonable  for  a  sick  man  liberally  to  part 
with  his  guineas  for  his  health,  if  the  doctors,  that  have  their 
money  in  hand,  were  sure  of  restoring  health,  or  upon  failure 
would  refund ;  but,  to  pay  down  ready  money  for  a  lottery  chatice, 
where  it  Is  great  odds,  but  the  adventurer,  increases  his  malady,  and 
hastens  his  death !  I,  for  my  part,  declare  against  it,  and  am  per- 
suaded, that  no  one,  who  considers  rightly,  but  would  keep  hit 
^money,  and  bear  his  burthen.  A  spare  and  easy  diet  shall  be  al- 
ways my  physiclc,  and  I  will  leave  it  to  nature,  to  do  her  own 
work.  But  tet  us  come  to  some  more  particular  acknowledgments 
of  these  deadly  enemies  of  mankind. 

Galen,  tjtiat  is  still  revered  as  a  god  by  modem  practitioners,  ac- 
knowledges it  impossible  to  find  out  a  medicine  that  shall  do  any 
great  good  one  way,  and  not  do  as  much  hurt  another.  The  learned 
Dr.  Hammond  fatally  experienced  the  truth  of  this  acknowledg- 
ment; the  medicine,  which  was  prescribed  him  to  cure  the  gout, 
moved  the  gravel  from  his  kiduies,  which,  being  too  big  to  pass  the 
ureters,  choaked  the  channel,  and  deprived  him  of  his  life  that 
wny.  Cornelius  Agrippa  tells  us  of  one  Rasis,  a  physician  of  note, 
whp^  considering  the  foolish  credulity  of  patients,  and  the  conten- 
tious ignorance  of  professors  in  physick,  advised,  that  never  above 
one  doctor  should  be  made  use  of  at  a  time,  giving  this  reaspn, 
because  the  mistake  of  a  single  man  is  less  dangerous.  And  I 
would  advise  never  to  use  any ;  for,  as  the  mistake  of  one  man  is 
less  dangerous  than  of  a  consult  of  tjiem,  so  the  having  nothing  to 
do  with  any  one,  is  less  dangerous  than  the  mistake  of  one ;  for 
nature  can  commit  no  mistake,  but  if  not  loaded  with  luxury,  nor 
disturbed  with  physick,  will  vigorously  strive  to  throw  off  every 
noxious  disease.  Such  the  gout  is  not,  for  nature,  throwing  off 
morbifick>matter  to  the  remoter  paHs  of  the  body,  does  designedly 
beget  the  gout,  and  make  use  of  that  admirable  remedy,  to  cure 
diseases  already  gotten,  and  to  prevent  others.  But  it  is  not  mere 
reason  which  I  rely  upon,  when  I  advise  men  to  trust  nature  alone 
for  their  reeovery,  and  never  go  to  a  physician,  I  have  the  greatest 
authority  to  support  my  advice.  2  Chron.  xvi.  12.  Asa,  inUie  39th 
year  of  his  reign,  was^  diseased  in  the  feet  (as  I  am  now,  which 
hinders  me  from  running  to  my  commentators)  but  I  remember 
t|ie  phrase  of  the  septuagint  is,  cf«aX(»Kt<rdv  rd^  voiat,  his  feet  were 
soft  and  tender,  (swelled  with  the  gout,  that  must  be  the  meaning) 
until  his  disease  (gout)  was  exceeding  great,  yet  in  his  disease 
(If  TY  jKoXtiM  ^vTtf,  in  the  extreme  softness  ana  tenderness  of  his 
gout)  he  M>iight  not  to  the  Lord,  but  to  his  physician.    I  do  not 
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see  bow  our  doctors  in  physic]^  can  evade  the  force  of  this  text,  iti 
defence  of  their  profession ;  for  it  is  a  very  weak  and  precarious 
reply,  whicii  they  make>  when  they  tell  us,  '  That  Asa  is  blamed, 
not  directly  for  seeking  to  the  physicians,  but  not  for  trusting  in 
the  Lord  when  he  sought  to  them.'  Now,  I  will  grant  these  gentle- 
men, tiiftt  ii  is  the  duty  of  patients  to'trust  in  the  Lord,  when  they 
seek  to  the  physicians  ;  nay,  it  is  their  duty  to  trust  in'  the  Lord, 
then,  above  any  other  time ;  for  then  they  run  themselves  into 
those  hazards,  that,  if  the  Lord  does  pot  help  them,  'tis  odds  but 
they  miscarry.  But  I  would  have  these  physicians,  who  make  but 
sorry  interpreters  of  scripture,  to  consider,  that  the  text  sets  seek- 
ing the  Lord,  and  seeking  the  physician,  in  opposition  to  one 
another ;  plainly  enough  implying,  that  the  former  was  his  duty, 
Che  latter  his  fault.  But  our  physicians,  it  seems,  would  have  the 
sick  seek  to  the  Lord,  and  them  both ;  as  if  the  Lord  could  not  do 

bis  own  Work  without  them.     Odi  pr(fanum  G^tis. Hence,  sir,. 

^  it  is  plain  to  me,  that  they  are  an  order  of  men,  that  care  not 
much  uhat  they  say,  or  do,  to  uphold  their  own  honour,  and  keep 
their  ungodly  trade  a-going.      But  therefore  I  would  wish  all  un- 
^bealthy  ppoj)le.  who  have  bought  their  misery  of  the  professors ; 
and  all  honest  gentlemen,  who  are  preserved  by  the  salutary  gout 
in  the  land  of  the  living,  to  prefer  a  bill  in  parliament  against  this 
destructive  order  of  men.    that,  by  a  strong  cathartic  act,  they 
may  be  purged  out  of  his  Majesty's  dominions;  I  will  engage,  that 
there's  never  a  family  in  the  nation,  but  shall,  by  this  means,  be- 
sides their  health,  save  their  taxes,  so  that  a  vigorous  war  may  be 
continued  agains^t  France,  till  the  Monsieur  is  not  worth  a  livre, 
and  no  body  with  us  ever  the  poorer.     For  such  an  useful  decree, 
we  are  not  without  a  precedent  in  history.     The  wise  Romans, 
under  Marcus  Porcios  Cato,  banished  physicians,  'not  only  from 
Rome,  but  also  from  Italy,  which  council,  it  may  be  reasonably 
thought,  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  increase  of  their  people ; 
for,  as  where  the  most  lawyers  are,  there  are  the  roost  quarrels  and 
contentions ;  so,  where  the  most  physicians,  there  the  most  fune- 
rals; and  coAne  say,  where  the  most  divines,  there  the  most  difier- 
ences  about  religion ;  but  that  is  not  the  fault  of  the  divines ;  for,  if 
the  magistrate  would  let  the  strongest  party  alone,  they  would 
foire  all  the  rest  to  be  of  their  opinion.     But  I  am  afraid  I  forget 
myself  in  tf'O  long  a  digression ;  wh^t  I  ought  chiefly  to  insist  on, 
is,  the  supt  rlative  excellence  of  the  gout,  which  is  never  to  be  re- 
xnoved.     The  fear  of  losing  a  blessing  takes  off  from  the  pleasure  of 
et^oying  it.     Thieves  may  plunder  your  house,  age  will  ruin  your 
beauty,  envy  may  asperse  your  reputation,  bribes  corrupt  your 
farth,  but  the  gout  is  a  sure  inheritance;    neither  thieves,    nor 
knaves',    neither  time,  nor  envy,  nor  any  thing  else,  can  despoil 
you  of  it.     A  man  may,  himself,  if  he  has  a  mind  to  it,  squander 
bis  estaie,  flemish  his  comely  form,  injure  his  fame,  and  renounce 
hishonest>  ;  but  1ft  him  get  rid  of  the  gout  if  he  can ;  that  blessing 
.be«iay  tal^e  ecfiafort  in,  being  secure  that  it  is  for  his  life,    Hiej 
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say,  there  is  more  care  and  trouble  in  keeping  an  estate,  than 
getting  il;  as  for  the  goat,  there  may  be  some  trouble  in  getting  it, 
tho'  that  is  mixed  with  pleasure  too,  but  no  man  is  pot  to  the  least 
care  and  trouble  for  (he  safe  keeping  of  the  gout;  he  may  endure 
misery  enough  indeed,  if  he  seeks  to  the  physician  for  the  cure  of 
it.  You  cannot  be  always  young  and  handsome ;  but  gouty  once, 
and  gouty  ever ;  thence  came  the  proverb,  '  Drink  claret,  and 
have  the  gout ;  'and  drink  no  claret,  and  still  have  it :'  The  gout, 
it  is  true,  is  the  reward  of  some  works,  but  there  is  no  forfeiting  it, 
and  therein  it  is  preferable  to  a  crown  imperial:  Possibly  a  wise  and 
worthy  person  may  secure  his  virtue  against  dangerous  tempta- 
tions, hot  then  he  must  be  trtways  on  his  guard;  but  let  him  take 
as  little  care  of  himself  as  he  pleases,  he  shall  never  have  the  less 
gout  for  his  loose  way  of  living.  But,  possibly,  it  may  be  objected, 
That  the  gout,  curing  other  diseases,  and  not  being  to  be  cured 
itself,  becomes  an  encouragement  to  intemperance  and  lust.  Th^ 
lustful  and  intemperate  drink,  and  love  on,  reckoning  that  the 
gout  win  carry  off  the  evil  consequences  of  wild  excess,  and  fool- 
ish passion.  Now,  I  will  not  lye  for  the  gout,  as  much  as  I  honour 
it :     If  it  were  not  for  this  one  « ■    &atement,  it  were  physick 

for  an  angel.  But,  that  the  reader  may  not  reproach  me  for  a 
gross  philosophical  error,  I  declare,  that  I  do  not  mean,  for  the. 
spiritual  substance  of  an  angel,  for  that,  I  well  know,  needs  no 
physick,  of  one  sort,  or  other;  but  for  the  corporeal  vehicle, 
which  an  angel  may  chance  to  assume  ;  which  vehide,  being  rec-^ 
tified  by  the  gout,  may,  with  less  trouble,  be  actuated  by  the 
angel. 

Sir,  I  thought  to  have  taken  a  longer  view  of  the  excellency  of  tl^e 
'  noble  gout,  from  this  sublime  ascent,  which  represents  it  with  its 
greatest  advantage,  the  advantage  of  being  incurable.  But,  alas ! 
the  violent  paroxysm,  which  I  have  laboured  under  for  these  three 
short  days  and  nights,  abates;  the  intenseness  of  my  pains 
considerably  remits,  and  therefore  I  am  forced  to  break  off  abrupt- 
ly ;  for  I  am  sensible,  that  no  man  can  do  honour  to  the  gout  by  a 
just  and  adequate  panegyrick,  but  he  that,  at  the  time  of  writing, 
feels  it  in  extremity.  ^ 

r 

THE  DEDICATION. 


TO  ALL  THE  NUMBBOUS  OFF-SPR1VG  OP  APOLLO,   WHSTHEB  DOGMATI- 
CAL SONS  OF  ART,  OR  EMPIKICAL  BT-BL0W8. 

To  aU  Pharmaceutiek  Reiidentiaries  in  Town  or  City;  also  to  ail 
ttroUing  Practitumera  and  Impostors, 

Gentlemen, 

IF  this  letter  shall  happen  in  any  measure  to  spol  your  trade, 
heaven  make  me  thankful ;  for  well  I  know,  that  yourt  is  the  very 
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'trade  of  two  famous  princes,  that  have,  by  one  method  or  other, 
rid  out  of  the  way  rery  great  numbers  of  men. 

A  malefactor,  condemned  to  die,  ought  to  be  free  from  all  man- 
ner of  insults  as  he  goes  to  execution.  I  know  it,  and  therefore  do 
not  dedicate  this  letter  to  you,  by  way  of  insult,  but  friendly  to 
mind  you,  that,  since  your  unrighteous  trade  is  broke  or  breaking, 
you  would  timely  bethink  yourselves  what  honest  employment 
you  biay  be  fit  for.  If  you  will  take  my  advice,  you  shall  travel ; 
for,  to  your  sorrow,  you  have  known  an  over-grown  farrier,  from 
abroad,  ms^ke  a  great  doctor  in  England ;  why  should  not  you 
make  %3  good  farriers  abroad,  as  they  do  doctors  here  ?  This  is 
certain,  like  (rue  farriers,  you  have  prescribed  to  many  a  weak 
man,  a  medicine  for  a  horse;  so  then,  for  the  materia  medica,  it  is  the 
same,  nothing  will  be  troublesome  and  uneasy  to  you,  in  your  new 
profession,  but  that  you  shall  never  get  as  much  by  practising  on 
the  spavin  as  the  gout;  but  you  must  be  content  with  less  earnings. 
What  I  you  cannot^  in  conscience,  expect  as  much  for  killing  a 
horse  as  a  roan. 

To  this  change  of  your  profession,  not  only  the  discovery  of  the 
frauds  and  dangers  thereof,  but  also  the  name  of  your  great  patron, 

Hippocrates,  invites, what  are  you  more  than  he?  Come, come, 

riffOfAu  9^  r»x^9  fur»iuU^art,  change  name  and  profession,  better  a 
murrain  among  horses  than  a  plague  among  men. 

Having  thus  obliged  you,  gentlemen,  in  an  epistle  dedicatory, 
by  minding  you  of  the  imminent  decay  of  your  practice  upon  hu- 
man bodies,  and  teaching  you  how  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad 
market,  by  trying  experiments  upon  horse-flesh  ;  I  hope  yon  will 
make  me  that  grateful  return,  as  to  prevent  the  obligation  1  confer 
on  you  from  turning  to  my  prejudice  ;  therefore,  if  any  gouty  per* 
son  that  may  happen  to  malign  you,  shall  object  against  me,  and 
say,  I  had  better  have  made  a  forlorn  regiment  of  you,  and  sent 
you  to  have  ^en  knocked  on  the  head  in  Flanders,  than  given  yon 
a  license  to  .kill  horses,  remember  to  say  this  for  yourselves,  and 
your  benefactor,  '  That,  when  the  devils  were  ejected  out  of  human 
bodiea,  they  w[ere  suffered  to  enter  into  swine/ 
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CROMWELL  being  confirmed  in  his  protectorship  by  parliament^ 
concludes  a  league  offensive  and  defensire  with  ihe  King  of 
France,  conditionally,  that  the  Protector  should  assist  the  French 
with  six-thousand  men,  and  that  they  should  be  put  into  posses- 
sion of  Mardyke  and  Dunkirk,  when  taken.  But  Cromweira 
great  aim,  in  this  league,  was^  to  destroy  the  children  of  Charles 
the  First,  and  their  adherents.     So, 

In  consequence  of  this  treaty,  James  Duke  of  York,  and  all  others 
that  adhered  to  the  fortune  of  the  Stuarts,  had  notice  to  leave 
France;  and  Cromwell  sent  his  six-thousand  soldiers,  who,  as  it 
plainly  appears  from  all,  but  especially  from  the  following  ac- 
count, wrought  wonders  in  that  expedition,  not  under  the  com- 
mand of  Reynolds  and  Lockhart,  two  successive  ambassadors  at 
the  court  df  France,  as  Rapin  and  most  historians  have  erro- 
neously recorded,  but  unaer  that  brave*  soldier.  Sir  Thomu 
Morgan ;  as  this  intripid  general  has  avouched  under  his  own 
hand. 

I  shall  say  no  more  of  the  value  of  this  piece  of  history,  without 
which  the  memoirs  of  those  times  are  imperfect,  but  conclude 
this  introduction  with  the  publisher's  advertisement. 

Sir  Thomas  Morgan,  says  he,  drew  up  the  following  relation  at  a 
firiend's  desire,  who  was  unwilling  that  posterity  should  want  an 
authentick  account  of  the  actions  of  the  six-thousand  English, 
whom  Cromwell  sent  to  assist  the  French  against  the  Spaniards, 
and  thought  the  right  they  did  their  country,  by  their  behaviour, 
might  make  some  amends  for  the  occasion  of  their  being  in  that 
service.  It  had  been  printed  in  the  last  reign,*  if  the  authority 
of  it  had  not  interposed,  because  there  was  not  so  much  said  of 
tome,t  who  were  then  in  the  Spanish  army,  as  they  expected; 

•  or  K.  Jaaacs  n.  t  Tbe  Dokc  ol  York,  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  fto. 
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and  IB  pul^lisbed  now,  to  kt  the  wodd  see,  that  more  was  owing 
to  our  countrymen,  at  the  battle  of  Dunkirk,  than  either  ^  Mon- 
sieur Bussy  Rabutin,  or  f  Ludlow,  in  their  memoirs,  do  allow. 
.The  former,  by  his  manner  of  expression,  seems  contented  wi& 
an  opportunity  to  lessen  their  merit ;    and,  being  in  the  rig'bt 
wing  of  the  French,  while  this  passed  in  the  left,  comes  under 
the  just  reflexion,  he  himself  makes  X  ^  little  afler,  upon  the 
describees  of  figlits,  who  are  particular  in  what  they  did  not  see ; 
and,  whether  the  latter  uas  misinformed,  or  swayed,  by  his  pre- 
judice, to  §  those  that  vrere  engaged  to  support  the  new-erected 
tyranny,  js  left  to  the  reader  to  judge.     It  may  not  be  improper 
to  add,  that  these  papers  came  to  the  publishers  hand,  from  the 
gentleman,  at  whose  request  they  were  wrote,  and  to  whom  Sir 
Thomas  Morgan  con6rmed  every  paragraph  of  them,  as  they  were 
read  ov>&r,  at  the  time  he  delivered  them  to  him:     which,  be- 
sides the  una£^ed  plainness  of  the  stile,  may  be  urged  for  the 
•   credit  of  the  narrative,  since  Sir  Thomas  was  intitled  to  so  much 
true  reputation,  that  he  had  no  need  to  grasp  at  any  that  was 
false. 
Jan.  24.,  16P8. 

THE  French  King,  and  his  eminence  the  Cardinal  Mazarine, 
came  to  view  the  six-thousand  English  near  Charleroy  ;  and 
ordered  Major-general  Morgan,  with  the  said  six-thousand  English, 
to  march  and  make  conjunction  with  marshal  Turenne's  army,  who, 
soon  after  the  conjunction,  beleagured  a  town,  called  St.  Venan^ 
on  the  borders  of  Flanders.  Marshal  Turenne  having  invested  the 
town  on  the  east-side,  and  Msyor-general  Morgan,  with  his  six- 
thousand  English,  and  a  brigade  of  French  horse  on  the  west,  the 
army  incamped  betwixt  Mar^al  Turenne's  approaches  and  Miyor- 
general  Moi^an^s ;  and,  beinff  to  relieve  Count  Scfaomberff,  out  of 
the  approach  of  the  west-side  of  the  town,  Major-general  Momm 
inarched  into  the  approaches,  with  eight-hundred  English,  The 
English,  at  that  time,  neing  strangers  in  approaches,  Major-gefoeral 
Morgan  instructed  the  officen  and  soldiers  to  take  their  places  by 
fifties,  that  thereby  they  might  relieve  the  point  to  carry  on  the  ap- 
proaches, every  hour.  In  the  m^an  time,  whilst  we  Besieged  the 
town,  the  enemy  had  beleaguered  a  town,  called  Ardres,  within  five 

'miles  of  Calais.  In  the  evening.  Count  Schomberg,  with  six  no- 
blemen, came  upon  the  point,  to  see  how  Major-general  Morgan 
carried  on  his  approaches ;  but  there  happened  a  uttle  confusion* 

^  by  the  soldiers  intermingling  themselves  in  the  approaches,  so  Mm 
there  was  never  an  intire  fifty  to  be  called  to  the  point.  Count 
Schomberg  and  his  noblemen  taking  notice  thereof,  Miyor-generml 
Morgan  was  much  troubled,  leaped  upon  the  point,  and  called  oat 
fifty  to  take  up  the  spades,  pick-axes,  and  fascines,  and  follow  him: 
But  so  it  happened,  that  all  in  the  approaches  leaped  out  after  him* 

Ihe  enemy,  in  the  mean  time,  firing  as  ft»t  as  thef  could.    Maj 
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,f;eBeral  Morgan,  conceiving  his  Ion,  in  bringing  them  mgain  to 
their  approaches,  would  be  greater,  than  in  carrying  them  forward, 
pasted  'over  a  «batuie)  of  water,  on  which  there  was  a  bridge  and  a 
tum^pike;  and,  the  soldiers  crying  out,  *  FaUon,  fall  on/  hefeU 
.vpon  the  connierscarp,  beat  the  enemy  from  it,  and  tbree  redoubts; 
which  caused  them  to  capitulate,  and,,  tlie  next  morning,  to  •Qr*^ 
render  the  town,  and  receive  a  French  garison;  so  aathe  sodden 
reduction  thereof  gave  Marshal  Turenne  an  opportunity  afterwards 
to  march  and  relieve  Ardres. 

The  next  place  Marshal  Turenne  besieged  was  Mardyke»  taken, 
4n  twice  eight  and  forty  hours,  by  the  English  and  French.  After 
the  taking  whereof.  Major-general  Morgan  was  settled  there,  by 
order  of  the  French  king  and  Oliver,  with  twiHthousand  English, 
and  one^thousand  French^  in  order  to'  the  beleaguering  Dunkirk, 
the  next  spring. 

The  rest  of  the  English  were  quartened  in  Borborcb.  For  the 
space  of  four  months,  there  was  hardly  a.  week,  wherein  Migor« 

fcneral  Moi^an  had  not  two  or  three  alarms  by  the  Spanish  army, 
le  answered  them  all,  and  never  went  out  of  his  clothes  all  the 
winter,  except  to  change  his  shirt. 

The  next  spring.  Marshal  Turenne  beleaguered  Dunkirk  on  the 
Newport  side,  and  Major-general  Morgan  on  die  Mardyke  side, 
vf'Uh  his  six^thousand  English,  and  a  brigade  of  Frendi  horse* 
He  made  a  bridge  over  the  canal,  betwixt  that  and  Bergon,  that 
there  might  be  communication  betwixt  Marshal  Tui'enne's  camp 
and  his.  When  Dunkirk  was  close  invested.  Marshal  Turenne 
sent  a  summons  to  the  governor,  the  Marquis  de  Leda,  a  great 
captain,  and  brave  defender  of  a  siege;  but,  the  summons  being 
answered  with  defiance.  Marshal  Turenne  immediately  broke 
ground,  and  carried  on  the  approaches  on  his  side,  whilst 
the  English  did  the  same  on  their's ;  and,  it  is  observable,  the 
English  had  two  miles  to  march  every  day,  upon  relieving  their 
approaches.  In  this  manner  the  approaches  were  carried  on,  both 
by  the  French  and  English,  for  the  space  of  twelve  nights ;  \when 
the  Marshal  Turenne  had  intelligence  that  the  Prince  of  Conde, 
the  Duke  of  York,  Don  John  of  Austria,  and  the  Prince  de  Ligny 
were  at  the  head  of  thirty-thousand  horse  and  foot,  with  resolutioD 
to  relieve  Dunkirk.  \ 

Immediately  upon  this  intelligence.  Marshal  Turenne  >  and  seve- 
ral noblemen  of  France  went  to  the  King  and  Cardinal  at  Mardyke, 
and  acquainted  his  eminence  therewith ;  and  desired  his  Majesty, 
and  his  eminence  the  Cardinal,  to  withdraw  their  persons  into  safe- 
ty, and  leave  their  orders:  His  Majesty  answered,  <  That  he 
knew  no  better  place  of  safety,  than  at  the  head  of  his  army ;  but 
said,  it  was  convenient  the  Cardinal  should  withdraw  to  Calais/ 
Then  Marshal  Turenne  and  the  noblemen  made  answer,  *  They 
could  not  be  satisfied,  except  his  Majesty  withdrew  himself  into 
aafeiy;  which  was  assented  to;  and'theKing  and  Cardinal,  march- 
infi  to  Calais^  left  open  orders  with  Mar»bal  Turenne,  <  That,  if  the 
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enemy  cane  on,  he'  thoidd  giye  battle,  or  raise  the  aiege^  as  be 
should  be  adfised  bya  councu  of  war. 

Ibe  eneny  came  to  Brages, .  and  then  Marshal  Turenne  thovf^ 
it  high  time  to  call  a  council  of  war,  which  eonaisted  of  eight  noUe- 
men^  eight  Ueutenant-igcnerals,  and  six  maifiiials  du  camp ;  but 
never  sent  to  AmbasflMbr  Lockhart,  dr  Major-general  Morgan. 
The  whole  sense  of  the  council  of  war  was,  that  h  waa  great  danger 
to  the  crown  ci  France,  to  hazard  a  battle  in  that  streight  oountry, 
full  of  canab  and  ditches  of  water;  and,  several  reasons  being 
shewn  to  that  purpose,  it  rui  through  the  council  of  war  to  raise 
the  siege,  if  the  enemy  came  on.  Within  half  an  hour  after  the 
council  of  war  was  risen,  MiO^r^general  Morgan  had  the  result  of 
it  in  his  Camp,  and  went  immediately  to  Ambassador  Lockhart,*  to 
know  if  be  .heard  any  thing  of  it.  He  said  he  heard  nothkig  of  it ; 
and  complained,  that  he  was  much  afflicted  with  the  stone,  giavel, 
and  some  other  impediments.  Major-general  Morgan  asked  him  to 
go  with  him  the  next  morning  to  the  bead-quarters :  He  said  he 
would>  if  he  were  able. 

Next  morning,  Marshall  Turenne  sent  a  nobleman  to  Ambassador 
Lockhart  and  Major-general  Morgan,  to  desire  them  to  come  to  a 
second  council  of  war.  Immediately,  therefore.  Ambassador  Lock- 
hart  and  Major-general  Morgan  went  with  the  nobleman  to  Mar- 
shal Turenne's  camp;  and,  by  that  time  they  came  there,  the 
council  of  war  was  ready  to  sit  down  in  Marshal  Turenne's  tent 

Marshal  Turenne  satisfied  the  council  of  war,  that  he  had  forgot 
to  send  for  Ambassador  Lockhart  and  Major-general  Morgan  to 
the  first  council  of  war,  and  therefore  thought  fit  to  call  this,  that 
they  might  be  satisfied ;  and  then  put  the  question  :  '  Whether,  if 
the  enemy  come  on,  he  should  make  good  the  siege  on  the  Newport 
aide,  and  give  them  battle ;  or  raise  the  siege  ?  and  required  they 
should  give  their  reasons  for  either.'  The  Marshals  du  Camp  ran 
away  with  it  clearly  to  raise  the  siege ;  alledging  what  danger  it 
was  to  the  crown  of  France,  to  hazard  a  battle  within  so  streight  a 
country,  full  of  canals  and  ditches  of  water ;  farther  dled^ng, 
that,  if  the  enemy  came  upon  the  rock,  they  would  cut  between 
Marshal  Turenne's  and  Major-general  Morgan's  camps,  and  pre- 
vent  their  conjunction;  Two  of  the  Lieutenant-generals  ran  akng 
with  the  Marshals  du  camp,  and  shewed  the  same  reasons*  But 
Major-general  Morgan,  finding  it  was  high  time  to  speak,-  and  that 
otherwise  it  would  go  round  the  board,  rose  up,  and  desired, 
though  out  of  course,  that  he  might  declare  his  mind,  in  opposition 
to  what  the  Marshals  du  Camp,  and  the  two  Lieutenant-generals 
had  declared.  Marshal  Turenne  told  hikn  he  should  have  veedooi 
to  speak  his  thoughts.  Then  Miyor-general  Morgan  apake,  and 
said,  '  That  the  reasons  the  Marshals  du  Camp  and  the  two  Lieu* 
tenant-generals  had  given  for  raising  the  siege,  were  no  reasons ; 
for  the  streightness  of  the  country  was  as  good  for  the  French  and 
English,  as  for  the  enemy :    And  whereas  they  alledged^  That,  if 

*  lUs  nan  had  maniod  CromwtU'f  ntoee. 
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<iie  enemy  came  4>n  tht  bank  between  Funie^  and  Donkf  rk,  tbey 
would  cttt  between  Marshal  Tureone'a  and  M alor-general  Morgan'ii 
camps;  M^jor-general  Morgan  replied,  It  was  impossible,  for  they 
could  not  nlarcb  upon  the  bank  above  etgbt  a-»breast ;  and  farther 
he  alledged,  that  Marshal  Tnrenne's  artillery  and  small  shot  would 
cut  them  off  at  pleasure :'  He  added,  '  That  that  was  not  the  way 
the  enemy  could  relieve  Dunkiric,  but  that  they  would  make  a 
bridge  of  boats  over  the  channel,  in  an  hour  and  half,  and  cross 
their  army  upon  the  sands  of  Dunkirk,  to  offer  Marshal  Tarenne 
battle/ 

Fartheri  Miyor-general  Morgan  did  alledge, '  What  a  dishonour 
it  would  be  to  the  crown  of  France  to  have  summoned  the  city  of 
Dunkirk,  and  broke  ground  before  it,  and  then  rai^e  the  siege,  and 
tun  away ;  and  he  desired  the  council  of  war  would  consider,  that, 
if  they  raised  the  siege,  the  alliance  with  England  would  be  broken, 
the  same  hour/ 

'  Marshal  Turenne  answered,  '  That  if  he  thought  the  enemy 
would  ofSsr  that  fair  game,  he  would  maintain  the  siege  oh  New- 
port side;  and  Major-general  Morgsn  should  march,  and  make 
conjunction  with  the  French  army,  and  leave  Mardyke  side  open/ 
Upon  Marshal  Tiirenne's  reply,  Major-general  Morgan  did  rise 
from  the  board,  and,  upon  his  knees  begged  a  battle,  and  said, 
*  That  he  would  venture  the  slx'-thousand  English,  every  soul/ 
Upon  which.  Marshal  Turenne  consulted  the  nobllemen  that  sat 
next  him,  and  it  was  desired  that  Major-general  Morgan  might 
walk  a  turn  or  two  without  the  tent,  and  he  should  be  called  im- 
mediately. After  he  had  walked  two  turns,  he  was  called  in;  as 
soon  as  he  came  in.  Marshal  Turenne  said,  *  That  he  had  consi- 
dered his  reasons,  and  that  himself  and  the  council  of  war  resolved 
to  give  battle  to  the  enemy,  if  they  came  on,  and  to  maintain  the 
siege  on  Newport  side ;  and  that  Major-general  Morgan  was  to 
make  conjunction  with  the  French  army/  Major-general  Morgan 
then  said,  'That,  with'  God's  assistance,  we  should  be  able  to  deal 
with  them/ 

The  very  next  day,  at  four  in.  the  afternoon,  the  Spanish  army 
had  made  a  bridge  of  boats,  crossed  their  army  on  the  sands  of 
Dunkirk,  and  drew  up  into  battalia,  within  two  mOes  of  Marshal 
Torenne^s  lines,  before  he  knew  any  thing  of  them.  Immediately, 
all  the  French  horse  drew  out  to  fice  the  enemy  at  a  mile's  dis- 
tance; and  Marshal  Turenne  sent  immediate  orders  to  Ma^jor- 
.  general  Morgan,  to  march  into  his  camp,  with  the  six-thousand 
English,  and  the  French  brigade  of  horse;  which  was  done  accord- 
ingly. 

The  next  day,  about  eight  of  the  clock.  Marshal  Turenne  gave 
orders  to  break  avenues  on  both  the  lines,  that  the  army  might 
march  out  in  battalia.  Major-genera]  Morgan  set  his  soldiers  to 
break  avenues  for  their  marching  out  in  battalia  likewise.  Several 
officers  being  with  him,,  as  he  wts  looking  on  his  soMiers  at  work. 
Ambassador  Lockhart  comes  up,  with  a  white  cap  on  his  head,  and 
said  to  Miyor-general  Morgan,  '  You  see  what  a  condition  I  am  in. 
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I  «D  not  tible  to  give  yon  any  atnsUMice  this  day;  yoa  are  the 
older  soldier^  aod  the  greatest  part  of  the.  work  of  thb  day  moal 
lie  upon  your  soldiers.'  Upon  which  the  officers  smiled;  and  so 
he  hu) '  God  be  with  us/  and  went  away  with  the  lieutenant-gene* 
ral  of  the  horse^  that  was  upon  our  left  wing ;  from  which  time  «e 
never  saw  him,  till  we  were  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  When  the 
avenues  were  cleared,  both  the  French  and  English  army  marched 
out  of  the  lines  towards  the  enemy.  We  were  forced  to  march  up 
in  four  lines  (for  we  had  not  room  enough  to  wingt  for  the  eaoal 
between  Fumes  and  Dunkirk,  and  the  sea)  till  we  had  marcfael 
above  -half  a  mile ;  then  we  came  to  a  halt  on  rising  hills  of  sand, 
and»  .having  more  room,  took  in  two  of  our  lines. 

Mf^or-general  Morgan^  seeing  the'enemy  plain  in  battalia,  said, 
before  the  head  of  the  army,  '  See  I  yonder  are  the  gentlemen  you 
have  to  trade  withal/  Upon  which^the  wlM>le  brigade  of  English  gave 
a  shout  of  rejoicing,  that  made  a  roaring  eccho  betwixt  the  sea  and  the 
canal.  Hereupon,  the  Marshal  Turenne  came  up,  with  above  an 
hundred  noblemen,  to  know  what  was  the  matter  and  reason  of  thai 
great  shout.  M^jor^geoeral  Morgan  to^d  him,  ^  It  W9fi  an  usual 
0istom  of  the  red-coats«  when  they  saw  the  enemy,  to  rejoice/ 

Marshal  Turenne  answered,  '  They  were  men  of  brave  reaoio-^ 
tion.and  courage/    Afler  which,  Marshal  Turenne  returning  to 
the  head  of  his  army,  we  put  on  to  our  march  again.    At  the  se- 
cond halt,  the  whole  brigade  of  English  gave  a  shout,  and  cast  up 
their  caps  into  the  air,  saying,  '  They  would  have  better  haU  be- 
fore night/     Marshal  Turenne,  upon  that  shout,  came  up  again, 
with  several  noblemen  and  officers  of  the  army,  admiring  the  reso- 
lution of  the  English,  at  which  time  we  were  within  three  quarten 
of  a  mile  of  the  enemy  in  battalia.    Marshal  Turenne  deftired  Ma- 
jor-general Morgan,  that,  at  the  next  halt,  he  would  keep  even 
front  with  the  French,  '  For,  says  he,  I  do  intend  to  halt  at  some 
distance,  that  we  may  see  how  the  enemy  is  drawn  up,  and  take 
our  advantage  accordingly/     Miyor-general  Morgan  demanded  off 
his  excellency,  '  Whether  he  would  shock  the  whole  army  at  one 
dash,  or  try  one  wing  first )'    Marshal  Turenne's  feply  waa,  <  That 
as  .to  that  question,  he  could  not  resolve  him  3ret,  still  he  cane 
nearer  the  enemy/    M^jor-general  Morgan  desired  the  Marshal, 
not  to  let  him  languish  for  orders,  saying,  '  That  oftentimes  op- 

¥ortunitie8  are  lost,  for  want  of  orders  in  due^ime/  Marshal 
urenne  said,  '  he  would  either  come  himself  and  give  ordert,  or 
send  a  lieutenant-geiieral ;'  and  so  Marshal  Turenne  parted,  and 
went  to  the  head  of  his  army.  In  the  mean  time,  Mcgor-ffoneral 
Morgan  gave  orders  to  the  colonels  and  leading  officers,  to  baTe  • 
special  care,  that,  when  the  French  came  to  a.  halt,  they  keep  even 
front  with  them  ;  and  farther  told  them,  if  they  could  not  <iservsi 
the  French,  they  should  take  notice  when  he  lilted  up  his  hat  (for 
he  marched  still  above  threescore  before  the  center  of  the  bodiea}^ 
But,  when  the  French  came  to  a  halt,  it  so  happened,  that  thft 
English  pressed  upon  their  leading  officers,  so  that  they  came  up 
indcr  the  shot  of  the  enemy/    But,  when  they  saw  that,  M{yor« 
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fCeneral  Morgan  Vfu  in  a  pasgion,  they  pot  tbemselres  to  la  stand. 
Major-general  Morgan  could  soon  have  remedied  their  forwardness^ 
but  he  was  resolved  he  would  not  lose  one  foot  of  ground  he  had 
advanced,  but  woul4  hold  it  as  long  as  be  could.  We  were  so 
near  the  enemy,  ^the  soldiers  fell  into  great  friendship^  one  asking, 
*  Is  such  an  officer  in  your  army ;'  another,  '  Is  such  a  soldier  in 
yours ;'  and  this  passed  on  both  sides.  Major-general  Morgan  en- 
dnred  this  friendship  for  a  little  while,  and  then  came  up  to  the 
center  of  the  bodies,  and  demanded,  *  How  long  that  friendship 
would  continue ;  and  told  them  further,  that,  for  any  thing  they 
knew,  they  would  be  cutting  one  another's  throats,  within  a  minute 
of  an  hour/  The  whole  brigade  answered,  *  Their  friendship 
ahould  continue  no  longer  than  he  pleased/  Then  Major-general 
Morgan  bid  them  tell  the  enemy,  *  No  more  friendship :  Prepare 
your  bufi^oats  and  scarfs,  for  we  will  be  with  you  sooner  than  you 
expect  us/  Immediately  after  the  friendship  was  broke,  the  ene- 
my poured  a  volley  of  shot  into  one  of  our  battalions,  wounded 
three  or  four,  and  one  dropped.  The  Major-general  immediately 
sent  the  Adjutant-general  to  Marshal  Turenne  for  orders,  /  Whe- 
ther he  should  charge  the  enemy's  right  wing,  or  whether  Marshal 
Tureone  would  engage  the  enemy's  left  wing,'  and  advised  the  Ad- 
jutant-general not  to  sjtay,  but  to  acquaint  Marshal  Turenne,  that 
we  were  under  the  enemy's  shot,  and  had  received  some  prejudice 
already;  but  there  was  no  return  of  the  Adjutant-general,  nor 
orders.  By  and  by  the  enemy  poured  in  another  volley  of  shot, 
into  another  of  our  battalions,  and  wounded  two  or  three.  Major- 
general  Morgan,  observing  theenemy  mending  faults,  and  opening 
Uie  intervals  of  the  foot,  to  bring  horse  in,  which  would  have  made 
our  work  more  difficult,  called  all  the  colonels  and  officers  of  the 
field  together,  before  the  center  of  the  bodies,  and  told  them,  he 
had  sent  the  Adjutant-general  for  orders,  but,  when  he  siaw  there 
was  no  hope  of  orders,  he  told  tbem,  '  If  they  would  concur  with 
him,  he  would  immediately  charge  the  enemy's  right  wing :'  Their 
answer  was^  '  They  were  ready  whenever  he  gave  orders.'  He 
told  them,  '  He  would  try  the  right  wing  with  the  blue  regiment, 
and  the  four-hundred  firelocks,  which  were  in  the  interval,  of  the 
French  horse ;  and  wished  all  the  field-officers  to  be  ready  at  their 
several  posts.'  M^jor-general  Morgan  gave  orders,  that  the  other 
five  regiments  should  not  move  from  their  eround,  except  thev  saw 
the  blue  regiment,  the  white,  and  the  four-nundred  firelocks  shock- 
ed the  enemy's  rightwingoff  of  th^ir  ground,  and  farther,  shewed 
the  several  colonels  what  colours  they  were  to.  charge,  and  told 
them  moreover,  *  That,  if  he  was  not  knocked  on  the  head,  he 
would  come  to  them/  In  like  manner,  as  fast  as  he  could,  he  ad- 
tiMmisbed  the  whole  brigade,  and  told  them,  '  They  were  to 
look  in  the  fiice  of  an  enemy  who  had  violated,  and  endeavoured  to 
take  away  their  reputation,  and  that  they  had  no  other  way,  but 
to  fight  it  out  to  the  last  man,  or  to  be  killed,  taken  prisoners,  or 
drowned ;  and  fa;rther,  tlut  the  honour  of  England  did  depend 
.moch  upon  their  gallantry  and  resolution  that  day/ 
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The  enemy's  wins:  was  posted  on  a  sandy  hill,  and  had  cast  the 
sand  breast-high  before  them  :  Then  Major-general  Morgan  did 
order  the  blue^'egiment,  and  the  four-hundred  firelocks,  to  adranee 
to  the  charge.  In  the  mean  time  M^jo^'general  Morgan,  knowing 
the  enemy  would  all  bend  upon  them  that  did  advance,  remoYed 
the  uhite  regiment  more  to  the  right,  that  it  might  be  in  the  flank 
of  them,  by  that  tim^  the  blue  regiment  was  got  within  push  of 
pike. 

His  royal  highness  the  Duke  of  York,  with  a  select  party  of 
horse,  had  got  into  the'  blue  regiment,  by  that  time  the  white  came 
in,  and  exposed  his  person  to  great  danger.      But  we  knew  no  body 
at  that  time.  Immediately  the  enemy  were  clear  shocked  o£Pof  their 
ground,  and  the  English  colours  flying  over  their  heads,  the  strong- 
est  officers  and  soldiers  clubbing  them  down.     Major-general  Mor- 
gan, when  he  saw  this  opportunity,  stepped  to  the  other  five  regi- 
ments, which  were  within  six  score  of  him,  and  ordered  them  to 
advance,  and  charge  immediately  :    But,  when  they  came  within 
ten  pikes  length,  the  enemy,  perceivine  they  were  not  able  to 
endure  our  charge,  shaked  their  hats,  held  up  their  handkerchief, 
and  called  for  quarter ;  but  the  red-coats  cried  aloud,  *  Hiey  had 
no  leisure  for  quarter/    Whereupon  the  enemy  faced  about,  and 
would  not  endure  our  charge,  bnt  fell  to  run,  having  the  English 
colours  over  their  heads,   and  the  strongest  soMiers  and  officers 
clubbing  them  down,  so  that  the  six-thousand  Eng^l^"^  carried  ten 
or  twelve  thousand  horse  and  foot  before  them.    The  French  amy 
was  about  musquet-shot  in  the  rear  of  us,  where  they  came  to  hdt, 
and  never  moved  ofi^of  their  ground.    The  rest  of  the  Spanish  army, 
seeing  the  right  wing  carried  away,  and  the  English  colours  flying 
over  tqeir  heads,  wheeled  about  in  as  good  order  as  they  could,  so 
that  we  had  tlie  whole  Spanish  army  before  us ;  and  Major-general 
Morgan  called  out    the    colonels,    'To  the  right  as  much  as 
you  can,  that  so  we  might  have  all  the  enemy's  army  under  the 
English  colours.    The  aix-thousand  English  carried  all  the  Spanish 
army,  so  far  as  Westminster-abby  to  raul's  Church-yard,  before 
ever  a  Frenchman  came  in,  on  either  wing  of  us ;  but  then  at  last 
we  could  perceive  the  French  horse  come  pouring  on  each  wing, 
with  much  gallantry :    but  they  never  struck  one  stroke,  only  car- 
ried prisoners  back  to  the  camp.    Neither  did  we  ever  see  the  Am- 
bassador Lockhart,  till  we  were  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy ;  and  then 
we  could  see  him  amongst  us  very  brisk,  without  his  white  cap  on  his 
head,  and  neither  troubled  with  gravel  or  stone.    When  we  were  at 
the  end  of  the  pursuit.  Marshal  Turenne  and  above  a  hundred  offi- 
cer&of  the  army  came  up  tons,  quitted  their  horses,  embraced  the 
officers,  and  said,  *  They  never  saw  a  more  glorious  action  in  their 
lives,  and  that  they  were  so  transported  with  the  sight  of  it,  that 
they  had  no  power  to  move,  or  do  any  thing.     And  tlus  high 
compliment  we  had  for  our  pains.    In  a  word,  the  French  army 
did  not  strike  one  stroke  in  the  battle  of  Dunkirk,  only  the  six- 
thousand  English.    After  we  had  done  pursuing  the  enemv,  Mi^or- 
general  Morgan  rallied  his  forces,  and  marched  over  tKe  aandtf 
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iriiere  he  faftd  shocked  them  at  first,  to  lee  whtt  liaughter  there  was 
made.  Bat  aihhassador  Loddiart  went  into  the  camp  as  fast  as 
ke  coiild^  to  write  his  letters  to  England,  for  what  great  service  he 
Aaddone,  which  was  jast nothing.  Marshal  Turetine  and  MajoN 
feneral  Morgan  brought  the  armies  close  to  inresC  Dunkirk  again, 
suid  tooany  on  the  approaches.  The  Marquis de  Leda  happened 
to  be  in  the  connterscarp,  and  reeeivied  an  accidental  shot,  wher^ 
t^he  died ;  and  ^he  whole  gariaon  being  disconraged  at  his  death, 
eame  to  capitulate  in  few  days;  so  the  town  was  surrendered, 
and  anbasssdor  Lockhart  marched  into  it  with  two  regiments  of 
English  for  a  gtriion ;  but  Major-general  Morgan  kept  the  field, 
Vith  Marshal  Turenne,  with  his  otlMr  four  regiments  of  English. 

The  next  sieee  was  Bergen  St  M^nock,  six  miles  fixim  Dunkirk, 
which  Manhal  Turenne  beleaguered  with  the  French  army,  and 
the  fonr  regiments  of  English ;  and,  in  four  or  five  days  sieges 
Bergen  St.  Winock  was  taken  upon  capituktion.  Marshal  lii- 
fennne  did  rest  the  army,  for  two  days  after,  and  then  resolved  to 
Inarch  through  tt^  heart  of  Flanden,  and  take  what  towns  he 
could^  that  campaign. 

^e  next  town  we  took  was  Fumes,  the  next  Menin,  after  that 
Ondenard;  and,  in  a  word,  eight  towns,  besides  Dunkirk  and 
Ypres;  for,  so  soon  as  die  red-coats. came  near  ^  counteiaearp, 
there  was  nodikig  but  a  capitulation,  and  a  surrender  presently. 
•All  the  towns  we  todc  were  towns  of  strength. 

The  hit  siege  we  made  was  before  the  city  ^  Ypres,  where  the 
Prince  de  Ligny  had  cast  himself  in  before,  for  the  defence  of  that 
dity,  with  two  thousand  five-hundred  horse  and  dragoons:  Ba- 
eides,  there  wefe  in  the  city  four-thousand  burghers,  all  proper 
yoimg  men,  under  their  arms,  so  that  the  garison  did  consist  ii  six- 
thousand  fire-hundred  nftn.  Marshal  Turenne  sent  in  a  summons, 
which  was  answered  with  a  defiance :  Then  Marshal  Tuienae 
broke  ground,  and  carried  en  two  approaches  towards  the  oounterw 
•carp ;  Majtr-generad  Morgan  went  into  the  approaches  erery 
night,  for  foar  of  any  miscarriage  by  the  English,  and  came  out  or 
the  approaches  at  sun-risin|r  to  take  his  rest,  for  then  the  soldterB  , 
iMid  Mne  working.  The  mirth  morning,  Major-«eneral  Morgan 
went  to  take  his  rest  in  his  tent,  but,  wkhm  half  an  hour  after* 
wurds.  Marshal  Turenne  sent  a  nobleman  to^  him,  to  desifoshim  to 
eomf  to  speak  with  him.  When  the  Major-general  came,  tbele 
were  above  a  hundred  noblemen  and  officers  of  the  army  waUrinf 
abont  his  tent.  And  his  gentlemen  had  decked  a  room  for  his  ex* 
cellency  with  his  siimpter-cloaths,  in  which  homely  plaoe  there 
were  about  twenty  officers  ct  the  anny  with  him  ;  but,  as  soon  as 
M^or<<general  MoTMn  came.  Marshal  Turenne  desired  all  of  them 
taretne,  for  he  hfad  somethhig  to  communicate  to  the  Miyor-gcne-' 
ra}«  The  room  was  immediately  cleared,  and  Mafshal  Turenne 
turned  the  gentlemen  of  his  chamber  out,  ^and  shut  the  door  him-^ 
self.  When  this  was  done,  be  desired  the  Major-general  to  sit 
do#n  by  hhn,  and  the  first  news  that  he  spake  of,  was,  that  he  had 
eertahi  ^teffigenee,  that  the  Prince  of  Conde  and  Don  John  of 
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Austria  were  at  the  head  of  eleven-thoutand  borse^  and  four-tbott- 
sand  foot,  within  three  leagues  of -bit  campy  and  reBolred  to  break 
through  one  of  our  quarters,  to  relieve  the  city  of  Ypres ;  and 
therefore  be  deaired  Major-general  Mwgan,  to  have  all  the  Englith 
under  their  arms  every  night  at  sun-tet,  and  Ae  French-  aronT 
should  be  so  likewise.  Major-general  Morgan  replied,  and  mia, 
*  That  the  Prince  of  Conde  and  Don  John  of  Austria  were  great 
captains,  and  that  they  might  dodge  with  Marshal  Turenne  to  fa- 
tigue his  army/  The  Major«general  farther  said,  'That,  if  be  did 
keep  the  army  three  nights  to  that  hard  shift,  they  wouM  not 
care  who  did  knock  them  on  the  head/  Marshal  Turenne  re* 
plied,  '  We  must  do  it,  and  surmount  all  difficulty/  The  Major- 
general  desired  to  know  of  bis  excellency,  *  Whether  be  was  cer- 
tain the  enemy  was  so  near  him ;'  he  answered,  *  He  had  two  spies 
came  just  from  thefn/  Then  Msyor-general  Morgan  told  him, 
'  His  condition  was  somewhat  desperate,  and  said,  that  a  desperate 
disease  must  have  a  desperate  cure/  His  Excellency  asked, '  What 
be  meant  }*  Miyor-general  Morgan  did  o^er  him,  to  attempt  the 
counterscarp  upon  an  assault,  and  so  put  all  things  out  of  doubt 
with  expedition.  The  Migor-general  bad  no  sooner  said  tbii,  but 
Marshal  Turenne  joined  his  hands,  and  looked  up  thro'  the  boards 
towards  the  heavens,  and  said,  *  Did  ever  my  master,  the.  King  of 
France,  or  the  King  of  Spain,  attempt  a  counterscarp  upon  an 
assault,  where  there  were  three  half-moons  covered  with  cannon, 
and  the  ramparts  of  the  town  playing  point-Uank  into  the  counter- 
scarp:' Farther  be;  said,  « What  will  the  King  my  master  think  of 
me,  if  I  expose  his  army  to  these  hazards  F  And  be  rose  up,  ttad 
M  into  a  passion,  stamping  with  his  feet,  and  shaking  bis  lo€ka, 
^grinninff  with  bis  teeth ;  he  said,  Muor-genc«al  Moigan  had  made 
him  mad.  But,  by  degrees,  be  cooled,  and  asked  the  Major-gene- 
ral, whether  be  woidd  stay  to  dinner  with  bim :  But  the  Mi(jor- 
general  begged  bis  pardon,  for  be  had  appointed  some  of  the 
officers  to  eat  a  piece  of  beef  at  bis  tent  that  day.  His  Exoelkocy 
asked  him, '  If  he  would  meet  bim  at  two  of  the  clock,  at  the  open- 
ing  of  the  approadies  ?'  The  M^|or-general  said,  '  He  would  be 
punctual ;  but  desired  he  would  bring  none  of  his  train  with  bim 
{f€ft  it  was  usually  a  hundred  noblemen  with  their  featbcss  and  rib- 
bands) because,  if  be  did,  be  would  have  no  opportunity,  to  take  a 
view  of  the  countesacacp ;  for  the>enemy  would  discover  Hbmn,  and 
fire  incteandy.  His  Excellency  said,  *  He  would  bring  none,  but 
two  or  three  .of  the  lieutenant-generals.  Mi^-general  Morgan 
was  at  the  place  appointed  a  quarter  d-  an  hour  before  his  Excel- 
lency, and  then  his  Excellency  came,  with  eight  noblemen,  and 
three  lieutenantpgenerals,  and  took  a  place  to  view  the  counter* 
•carp. :  Afler  he  bad  lo(4ced  a  considerable  time  upon  it,  be  turned 
about,  and  looked  upon  the  noblemen  and  lieutenant-generals,  amd 
•aid,  M  do  not  know  what  to  say  to  you,  here  is  Major-general 
Morgan  has  put  me  out  of  my  wits,  for  he  would  have  me  attempt 
yonder  counterscarp  upon  an  assaultV  None  of  the  nohlcmevi  or 
Keulenanu  made  any  reply  to  him,  but  Oount  Schombecg,  tajing^ 
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'  My  lord»  I  tbink  Miyor-geDeral  Morgan  would  offer  nothing  to 
your  lordship  but  what  he  thinks,  feasible,  and  he  knows  he  haa 
gO<^  fighting  men/  Upon  this.  Marshal  Turenne  asked  Major- 
general  Morgan,  *  How  mai^y  English  he  would  venture  ?'  The  Ma- 
jor-general said,  *  That  he  would  venture  six-hundred  coonmon  meui 
besides  officers,  and  fifty  pioneers.'  Marshal  Turenne  said,  '  That 
six-hundred  of  Monsieur  la  Ferte's  army,  and  fifty  pioneers,  and 
aix-hundred  of  his  own  army,  and  fifty  pioneers  more,  would  make 
better  than  two-thoosand  men :'  Miyor-general  Morgan  replied, 
'  They  were  abundance  to  carry  it,  with  God's  assistance/  Then 
his  Excellency  said,  '  he  would  acquaint*  the  King  and  his  £min- 
exu^,  that  Major-general  Morgan  had  put  him  upon  that  desperate 
design  -/  Major-general  Morgan  desired  his  pardon,  for  it  was  in 
his  power  to  attempt  it,  or  not  to  attempt  it :'  But,  in  the  dose. 
Manual  Turenne  said  to  the  Majors-general,  '  That  he  must^  fall 
Into  Monsieur  la  Ferte's  approaches,  and  that  he  should  take  the 
cnehalf  of  Monsieur  la. Ferte's  men,  and  that  he  would  take  the 
other  half  into  his  own  approaches/  Major-general  Morgan  begged 
bis  pardon,  and  said, '  He  desired  to  fall  on  with  the  Endish  intire 
by  themselves,  without  intermingling  them/  Marshal  Turenne 
replied,  '  He  must  fiiU  on,  and  cut  off  one  of  the  approaches :'  The 
IM^r-general  replied,  *  That  he  would  fall  on  in  the  plain  betweeii 
both  approaches/  His  Excellency  said,  '  That  he  would  never  be 
able  to  endure  their  firing,  but  that  they  would  kill  half  his  men, 
before  he  could  come  to  3ie  counterscarp;'  thfe  Major-general  said, 

<  That  he  had  an  invention,  that  the  enemy  should  not  perceive 
bim,  till  he  had  his  hands  upon  the  stockadoes/  Next,  his  Excel- 
lency said,  *  For  the  signal,  there  shall  be  a  captain  of  Monsieur  la 
Ferte's,  with  twenty  firelocks,,  shall  leap  upon  the  point ,  and  cry, 
Sa  sa  vive  It  Roff  de  France;  and,  upon  that  noise,  all  were  to  fall 
on  together/  But  Major-general  Morgan  opposed  that  signal, 
saying,  '  The  enemy  would  thereby  be  alarmed,  and  tl^en  he 
•faottld  hardly  endure  their  firing/    His  Excellency  replied  then 

<  lliat  he  would  give  no  signal  at  all,  but  the  Major-general  should 
give  it,*  and  he  would  not  be  persuaded  otherwise.  Then  the  Ma- 
jor-general desired  his  Exellency,  that  he  would  give  orders  to 
tbem  in  the  approaches,  to  keep  themselves  in  readiness  against 
aoD-aet, .  for,  at  the  shutting  of  the  night,  he  would  fall  on :'  .He 
likewise  desired  his  Excellency,  '  That  he  would  order  a  major  out 
of  bis  own  approaches,  and  another  out  of  Monsieur  la  Ferte's 
approaches,  to  stand  by  him ;  and,  when  he  should  be  ready  to  fall 
on,  he  would  dispatch  the  two  Majors  into  each  of  the  approadies, 
that  they  niight  be  ready  to  leap  out,  when  the  Major-general 
paaaed  betwe^  the  two  approaches,  with  the  commanded  English/ 
Just  at  sun-set^  Marshal  Turenne  came  himself,  and  told  the  Miyor- 

feneral,  '  He  might'  fiill  on  when  he  saw  hia  own  time/  Ibe 
lijqr-general  repfied,  '  He  would  fall  on  just  at  the  setting  of  the 
nil^t,  and  when  the  dusk  of  the  evening  came  on/  The  Major- 
general  made  the  English  stand  to  th^ir  arms,  and  divided  them 
into  bodies;  a  captain  at  the  head  of  the  pioneers,  and  the  M^or- 
general  and  a  colonel,  at  tl^  bead  of  the  two  battalions.  He  ordered 
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the  two  battalions,  and  the  piotieen,  eadi  mm  to  iAt  up  a  long  fts- 
eine  fipon  their  musquets  and  pikes,  and  then  they  Were  three  small 
grwe%  of  wood.    Immediately  the  Major-feneral  commanded  die 
two  majors  lo  go  to  their  apptoachei,  and  that  they  rtiduM  leap 
ooty   80  soon  as  they  4iott1d  see  the  Major-geAenl   march  he> 
iwten  their  approaches.    Hie  Msgor-general  did  order  the  two 
hattalioDs,  when  they  came  within  threescore-eC  the  atockadoes,  to 
ahp  their  fascines,  and  Ml  on.    But  bo  it  happened,  that  the 
l^nch  never  moved  oat  of  their  approtehes,  till  such  time  as 
Major-general  Morgan  had  o\*erpowered  the  enemy;    Wh^  ^^ 
pioneers  came  within  sight  of  the  stoelndoes,  they  slipped  the 
Ascines  down,  and  fell  on ;  the  Major-general  aiid  the  other  two 
battalions  were  close  to  them,  and  when  the  soldiers  began  to  lav 
their  hands  on  the  stockadoes,  they  tore  them  do^m  for  the  length 
of  six  score,  and  leaped  pell-mell  into  the  counterscarp  amongst  the 
enemy.    Abvndmice  of  the  enemy  were  drowned  in  the  moat,  and 
many  taken  prisoners,  with  two  Gemmn  princes,  and  the  connter- 
ficarp  cleared.  The  French  were  in  their  approaches  all  this  time. 
Then  the  English  fell  on  upon  the  half«ioon8,'and  immediately  the 
led-coats  were  on  the  top  of  them,  throwing  the  enemy  into  the 
moat,  and  tumiiig  Uie  cannon  upon  the  town ;  tfatis  the  two  ha1& 
moons  were  speedily  taken.    After  the  manning  of  the  hrif-moons, 
he  did  rally  aH  the  English,  with  intention  to  lodge  them  ipon  the 
ooanterscarp,  that  he  might  be  free  of  the  enemy's  shot  the  next 
morning ;  and  they  left  the  other  half-moon  for  Marshal  Tnremie's 
parly,  which  was  even  before  their  approaches. 

Then  the  French  Ml  on  npon  the  other  balf-moon,  but  were 
beaten  oft    The  Major-general  considered^  that  that  half-moon 
would  gall  him  in  the  day-time,  and  tfaeralore  did  speak  to  the 
oftcers  and  soldiers,  that  it  was  best  to  me  them  a  Ifttf  e  lidp ; 
the  led-coats  cried,  *  Shall  we  faH  on  in  order,  or  bappy-go-locky  K 
Hie  Major-general  said,  'In  the  name  of  God,  at  it  happy-go-lucky;* 
and  immediately  the  red-coats  fell  on,  and  were  on  the  top  eC  it, 
knocking  the  enemy  down,  and  ca«tnig  them  into  the  moat.   When 
this  work  was  done,  the  Mi|$or-general  lodged  the  English  on  the 
counterscarp ;  they  were  no  sooner  lodged,  but  Marshal  Tureone 
acrambled  over  the  ditches,  to  find  out  the  Majcor-general ;  and, 
when  he  met  with  him,  he  wiis  much  troubled  the  Fpenth  M  no 
better,  for  mdfed  they  did  just  nothing.    Then  life  Excellency 
asked  the  Major-general^'  lo  go  to  Iris  approaches  to  reAiesh  him- 
self; but  die  Ma^or-generat  'begged  his  parddn,  and  aaid,  •*  0e 
would  not  stir  from  his  post,  tillhe  heard  a  drum  beat  a  parky, 
and  saw  a  white  flag  over  the  walls.'    XJpcn  that.  Marshal  Turenne 
laughed  and  sm#ed,  and  said, '  lliey  would  not%e'tft  that  pass  in 
six  days,  and  then  went  to  his  approaches,  and  sent  ^the  M«$ovw 
^general  dnree  or  foav  do2en  botdes  of  fare  w^nfei  wlths^eral  dMiOa 
of  cold  meats  and  aweet-meats.    Withiti  two*bours  a^lter  acm-Tisiiq;> 
a  drom  beat  a  parley,  ai^d  a  -white  flag  wu  seen  over  the  *walb. 
The  Major-general  ordered  a  Keutenant  with  -a  file  of  mmtmrtkaa, 
to. go  and  reoe>ve  the  drummer,  and  toUindfeiahinii,  andicarry 
him  airaight  to  Maiahal^Trntnne  in  Mt  approaches.     Kaiiteil 
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Tunmoe  came  igamdi^ately  with  the  drunmer't  meaiage  to  the 
M^jor-|eiMxa]»  and  wa&  xsmch  troubled  be  would  not  receive  the 
message  before  it  came  to  hiin.  The  Major-general  replied^  '  That 
that  waa  very  improper,  bis  Excellenc  j  being  upon  the  place/  The 
Message  was  to  this  efiect^  '  That>  whereas  his  Excellene;  ha4 
offered  them  honourable  terms  in  his  summons,  they  were  now 
willing  to  accept  of  them,  provided  they  miglit  have  their  charter, 
and  the  privileges  of  the  city  pxcaenred :  That  they  had  appointed 
(bur  oC  their  commissionersy  to  ixt^X  farther  with  four  cgmmissi^cMicrs 
frcMa  bis  Excellency.'  Marshal  Tureune  was  please^  Lo  ask  the 
Major-generaU  whether  he  would  be  one  of  the  commissioners^ 
hut  the  Major-general  begged  his  pardon,  aniA  desired  that  he 
O&igbt  abide  at  his  post,  till  such  time  as  the  city  was  surrendered 
up*  Immediately  then  his  Excellency  sent  for  Count  Schomberg^ 
and  three. other  commissioners;,  and  gave  them  instructions  how  to 
treat  with  the  ibur  commissioners  firom  the  enemy*  Just  as  Mar- 
shal Turenne  was  giving  the  commissioners  instructions.  Major- 
general  Morgan  said*  f  That  the  ene^ny  wera  hungry,  so  that  they 
would  eat  any  meat  they  coji^d  bave^  whereupon  bis  Excellency  ' 
smiled,  and  shortened  their  instructions,  and  sent  them  away. 
Within  half  an  bovr,  the  commissioners  had  concluded, '  That  they 
should  have  the  city  cbafte  prwwnrnd,  and  that  they  were  to 
receive  a  French  garison  in,  and  the  Prince  de  Ligny  was  to  march 
out  with  all  bia  fmfi$  next  morning,  at  nine  of  the  clock,  with  one 

giece  of  cantiiDb;  colours  flying,  bmlet  in  moudi,  and  a  match 
ghtad  at  b^k  epds^and  to  bave  a  convoy  to  conduct  him  into  his 
own  territories.  Marshal  Turenue  was^  in  the  morning  betimes, 
with  severaf  noblemen  and  officers  of  the  army,  and  Major-general 
Morgan  attending  near  the  gate  for*  the  Prince  de  ligny's  coming 
out.  The  Prmce  having  notice  that  Maishal  Turenne  was  there, 
came  out  of  his  coach.  Marshal  Turenne,  being  alighted  off  from 
his  horse,  and  the  M^jbr-general  Morgan,  at  both  their  meeting 
there  was  a  great  acclamation,  and  embracing  one  another.  After 
a  little  time.  Marshal  Turenne  told  the  Prince,  *  He  very  much  ad* 
«Uied«  that  he  would  expose  his  person,  to  a  garison 'before  a  coa^ 
quering  army :'  The  Prince  de  Ligny  replied,  '  That,  if  Marshal 
Turenne  had  left  his  English  in  En^and,  he  dur^t  have  exposed  his 
person  into  the  weakest  garison  the  King  of  Spain  had  in  Flanders  / 
and  so  they  parted,  and  his  Excellency  marched  into  the  town, 
with  a  Freaoh  gariton,  and  the  Mi^|oiv<gen«ral  with  him.  So  soon 
as  the  garison  was  settled.  Marshal  Turenne  writ  his  letters  to  the 
f  rench  King,  and  his  Eminence  the  Cardinal,  bow  that  the  city  of 
Yprea  was  reduced  to  the  obedience  of  his  ^Majesty,  and  that  he 
was  possessed  of  it;  and  that  Major-general  Morgan  was  instru- 
mental in  that  scivice,  jnd  diat  the  Englisb  did  wonders ;  and  sent 
the  intendant  of  the  army  with  his  letters  to  the  king  and  cardinal. 
Monsieur  Tallon,  the  intendant,  returned  back  ftom  the  King  and 
Cardinal  to  the  army  within  eight  days^  and  brought  a  compliment 
^  Majorf^eneral  IMgAU,  ttat  the  ^g  and  his  Eminence  the 
Qaidiiuil  did  aqpecttaaeehky^at  Paria»  yihm  \»  came  to  hia  winter 
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Suarters,  where  thf  re  would  be  a  cupboard  of  plate  to  attend  him* 
lajor-general  Morgan,  instead  of  going  for  his  cupboard  of  plate, 
went  for  England,  and  his  Majesty  of  Erance  had  neyer  the  kind- 
ness to  send  him  his  cupboard  of  plate :  so  that  this  is  the  reward 
that  Major-general  Morgan  hath  had  frofn  the  French  King  for  all 
bis  services  in  France  and  Flanders. 

Killed  at  the  battle  of  Dunkirk, 
Lieutenant-colonel  Fei^wick,  two  capUips,  one  lieutenant,  two 
ensigns,  two   seijeants,   thirty-two   soldiers.;   and  about  twenty 

wounded. 

Killed  at  the  storming  of  Ypres, 
One  captain,  one  seijeant,  eight  private  soldiers,  about  twenty- 
five  ofl&cers  of  thirty-five ;  and  about  yix  soldiers  slightly  woonded, 
after  they  were  lodged  upon  the  counterscarp ;  Sir  Thomas  Morgan 
himself  slightly  hurt,  by  a  shot  in  the  calf  of  his  leg. 

Tor  Cowper,  i^c.  tried  at  Hertford,  see  Vol.  IL  p.  250  (wkert, 
by  m  accidental  Error  of  a  Figwre,  it  it  misplaced. J 
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IS    EELATION   TO   ITS   SITUATION,   POftTIFICATlOKS,  GOVSaWMBinr, 

CtrSTOMS,   AHn  TRADB. 

BY  ONE  LATELY  COME  FROM  THENCE. 
[Frwn  twenty-two  Pages  in  Qomrto»  printed  at  London*  ITOCK] 


ST.  Sebastians,  in  the  province  of  Guiposcoa,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Castile,  is  a  free  town,  in  manner  of  a  republick;  subject  to 
the  crown  of  Castile,  on  conditions  approved  on  by  the  kings  of 
Spain.    And  in  all  their  writings  they  stile  it, 

The  Most  Noble  and  Most  Loyal  City  of  St.  Sebastiana, 

The  kings  of  Spain  have  given  them  this  title  for  the  services 
they  did  the  crown,  in  their  wars  against  the  French  and  kings  of 
Navarre. 

The  province  of  Guiposcoa  enjoys  great  privileges, .and  does  not 
obey  the  king's  orders,  when  that,  which  is  required  of  them»  ja 
contrary  to  the  privilq^es  and  Uberties  of  the  province,  which  is 
governed  thus : 

Every  year  there  is  a  convocation  or  asseoably,  whither  every 
town  does  send  their  depnties  to  coaeerC  offiiirs  ^dating  lo  their^ 
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or  pffOfiace.    Their  meetiag  is  Id  lour  different  plaoea  by 
tuTUAf  and  they  are  called, 

• 

St.  Sebastians,  Tolosa,  Aspeitia,  and  Aecoitia. 

Tile  heady  or  chief  of  such  as  are  chosen  for  the  go?erning  thu 
province^  is  a  judge,  called  Corrigidor*,  who  is  as  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  a  county,  or  intendant  of  a  province.  It  is  to  him  the  king 
sends  his  orders  to  be  executed  in  the  county.  Besides  this  Corri- 
gidbr,  there  is  chosen,  for  the  goreming  the  said  prorincCi  a  de- 
putation,  so  called  by  the  Spaniards,  consisting  of  several  repre- 
aentaitives  of  the  several  places  in  the  said  province,  who  have 
power  of  reftisiag  the  king's  orders  served  to  them  by  the  Corri-* 
gidor,  if  any  such  orders,  or  commission,  presented  them,  are 
against  the  rights  of  the  deputation,  or  places  whom  they  repre- 
sent ;  but  if  the  king's  commission,  or  orders  to  the  Corrigidor,  do 
not  contradict  the  rights  of  the  deputation,  they  let  him  put  them 
in  execution  to  the  nilL    For  example. 

When  the  kin|  asks  of  the  said  province  to  supply  him  with  a 
certain  number  of  men,  eithei;  landmen  or  seamen,  the  Corrigidor 
serves  the  king's  orders  to  the  province^  and  acquaints  the  deputa- 
tion ;  they  tell  him  they  are  a  free  people,  and  that  they  cannot 
oblige  any  inhabitant  to' leave  his  family  to  serve' the  king;  but, 
when  they  find  that  the  demand  is  not  against  the,ir  liberties  and 
rights,  they  are  so  civil  to  give  the  king  leave  to  order  a  drum  to 
be  beat,  and  they  will  not  oppose  it ;  otherwise  they  do  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Corrigidor,  Duke  Corsano,  a  few  years  ago,  who  re« 
firing  of  this  province  of.  Guiposcoa,  and  in  particular  of  th<e 
city  of  SL  Sebastians,  some  things  coqtrary  to  their  privileges 
(which  I  shall  not  mention)  they  presented  their  Le^  secundo,  or 
charteri  in  one  hand,  and  a  sw(Nrd  in  the  other,  with  orders  to  him 
in  four  hours  to  leave  the  province ;  the  Dul^e  was  £iin  to  scowr 
for  it 

The  government  of  the  city  of  St.  Sebastians,  whose  inagistrates 
are  chosen  once  a  ye^r,  about  a  week  before  Cbristmas,  is  thus: 

There  are  about  an  hundred  electors,  who  must  be  quali£ed  as 
you  will  hear  hereafter,  for  no  body  can  be  of  the  government  of 
St.  Sebastians^  nor  of  the  province,  npr  indeed  of  tpe  least  village, 
tiU  he  has  proved  his  higuidalquir,  vi^s*.  that  he  is  noble.  ^ 

Their  magistrates  are  chosen  thus: 

There  is  a  great  silver  bowl,  into  which  are  put,  confusedly,  aH 
the  electors  names ;  the  first  eight,  which  a -boy  (like  one  of  our 
blue*coat  boys)  takes  out,  are  those  who  are  to  be  Alcaijde,  Su- 
baka^de,.  and  Sjyndect,  i.  c  magistrates  and  jurates  for  the  follow- 
mgyear. 

These  eight  name,  every  one  of  them,,  one  to  be  Alcaijde  and 
Subaka^de;  the  first  two  of  these  eight,  the  boy  takes  out,  are 
Alcagde  and  Snbdcaijde;  the  first  Alcaijde,  the  second  Subal- 
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<^ijde»  ftad  ao  after  tfae  tame  mainier  of  the  -j^ndect  and  ¥ha 
officers. 

Notwithstanding  this  fair  way  of  chusiog  their  magistrates,  these 
is  faction  and  interest  made  to  get  in  their  friends  into  the  ma(pa* 
tracy.  They  are  genarally  very  poor,  despising  indniUy  aod  arts; 
and  when  they  come  to  govern,  or  to  be  Alcaijde,  have  oppoHwrn*. 
ties  of  exacting  even  upon  their  own  people  aa  weU  as  stnmgers^ 
and  which  they  make  do  s<^ruple  of  doiiig  in  the  face  of  the  woiU. 
I  could  relate  several  particulars  to  my  knowledge,  but  that  I 
should  expose  them  too  much;  and,  indeed,  it  would  faavdly  be  be'* 
lieved  that  such  tricks  and  little  things  were,  practised  m  Spaiiv 
where  every  one,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  value  ihonaelirea 
on  their  families,  nobility,  and  punctilio's  of  hoaoiir. 

In  order  to  be  thus  quidified  to  get  into  the  govenmewt  <aa  I  taid 
before) 

They  most  be  noble. 

Their  nobHity  is  thus,  not  to  have  had  any  of  their  kindred  a 
Jew,  Moor,  Turk;  or  Heretick. 

And,  to  prove  this,  the  pefiOD,  that  wonid  be  of  the  government, 
presents  a  request  to  the  province  of  Guiposeoa,  in  which  is  ex- 
plained his  intention,  and  asks  to  be  a  Cavallero  DiHegvnzeio*, 
vi2.  that  his  birth  and  estate  may  be  enquired  tnio,  in  order  to  bis 
being  made  a  nobleman. 

The  province  or  town  orders  their  Syndeot,  whose  business  it  hi 
to  enquire  into  his  family  (and  for  whieh  he  has  a  piatole  a  day)  to 
go  to  the  plaoe  of  his  birth  along  with  him,  and  there  take  both 
private  as  well  as  pnblick  infermatioDS  of  bis  family,  which  after^ 
wardahe  reports  to  the  pievinee  or  magistrates  of  the  place,  wliein 
such  a  one  wonki  be  of  the  government.  If  the  report  it  aBowed^ 
the  CavaUero  Dillegenaero  ia  declaml  noMe. 

Besides  these  qualifications  already  mentk>ned, 

Theie  is  one  yet  very  ren&arkable,  and  without  it,  if  they  were 
descended  fifom  CsBsar's  or  AcUHes's  race^  tiiey  cannot  be  nbUe, 
viz.  •     '  •  ., 

4 

If  they  Kve,  or  are  to  live  in  town,  they  must  have  a  hooa^  of 
their  own,  or  eke  they  must  have  land  enot:^  in  the  piovinee 
whereon  they  have  two  thousapd  apple-trees,,  or  whereon  they  may 
raise  two  thousand  apple-trees,  and  then  the  Cavallero  Dilligenzero 
li  admitted,  or  made  capable  of  being  adnnttad  into  the  govern- 
w«J^    No  mail  can  bc^nofaJe  by  his  wife,  or  by  her  esUte. 

The  town  of  St.  Sebastiana  is  aeated  on  the  aonth  side,  and  at  the 
bottom  of  a  high  hill<rf  ftne-stoiK^inaaquarefann;  the  town  in 
Did  by  the  hill,  as  you  make  towards  the  land,  and  is  not  tote 
f^«o,  till  jwk  are  in  the  rand. 

iT*!f\*'®  ^wo  gates,  that  of  the  Peer,  and.  the  other  OMt  ia 
caller  the  Passage-Gate,*  fram  whicfa^  goea  a  vohd  to  Ptaag^  m 
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iHurbour.  There  is  m  lMMm*irovk  with  a  ravelin  before  it,  that 
•orers  the  FatMge4>ate,  and  irol  very  ordinary,  aad  in  ill  repair, 
and  ^mH  of  all  dne  ptopoition. 

The  castle  upon  the  top  of  the  hill  sUnds  pTettily>  a  noble  prcH 
tpedc  iiroBi  it  all  along  that  part  of  the  Bay  m  Biscay,  from  Cape 
MartiDchaueo  to  Arkason  and  Cape  Britton  in  France.  The  going 
ap,  or  access  to  this  oast)e>  is  difficult,  wfaieh  adds  to  the  strength  of 
it,  and,  I  think,  all  that  caa  be  said  justly  of  this  castle  is  this. 
Although  the  Spaniards  are  extreme  proud  of  it,  and  quote  you 
Charlequin,  who  said  in  praise  of  it  (if  you  will  believe  tbiim)  that, 
if  her  should  lose  all  Spain,  and  bad  onfy  the  castle  of  St.  Sebastians, 
he  "i^ould  recover  it. 

The  castle  was  blown  up  by  tbeoiagazine^s  taking  ftre,  but  is  now 
rebaMt,  and  in  good  repair.  All  tlM  water  in  the  castle  is  rain* 
water,  which  is  coovei^ed  into  a  well  by  leaden  pipes  from  the 
roof  otf  the  guard-room,  and  barraeks,  wfaidi  are  indeed  very  fine, 
and'CapabIc  of  lodging  two  thousand  men  coaVeniently. 

The  garison  at  present  consists  of  a  seijeant  and  six  men,  which , 
by  detachment  from  the  main  guard  (which  does  not  oonsist  of 
above  twelve>  besides  a  gatrenor,  captain,  lieutenant,  and  ensign) 
is  relieved  c^ry  day  by  the  like  number,  apd  by  susaetioies  a  leaser.^ 
The  soldien  btb  all  baggers^  and,  if  a  stranger  reftiset  to  givetheav 
senething,  tftiey  cooCrivt  lo  do  him  mischief. 

There  are  tvro  plalforma  mounted  with  guns,  .1  suppose  designed 
te  secure  the  harbour,  and  play  on  ships  that  would  ft^rce  thenw 
selves  inte  the  road.  They  are  too  high  to  be  of  any  use  to  them, 
as  well  as  the  castle  fev  this  purpose. 

In  the  meuth  of  the  harbour  there  is  a  hill  caled'St.  Claire, 
where  there  was,  three  months  ago,  a  hertnit  of  the  order  of  St- 
Prancis,  whe  teHs  twenty  legends  and  stones,  and  helps- to  fiM  the 
casks  with  wine.  As  he  must  live  by  begging,  so  the  poor  old  fellow 
will  be  every  day  as  drunk  as  a  beggar;  for  this  reason,  they  say^ 
thev  turned  htm  out  of  l|ii  cell,  but  it  is  rather  believed  it  was  to 
make  room  for  one  that  is  now  there,  a  gentleman  of  a  considcfw 
able  estate  in  the  kingdbm  of  Castile.  Fbr  reasons,  he  has  his  estate 
taken  firom  hnn,  c  nd  is  confined  to  this  island  as  a  hermit,  to  beg 
his  bread  for  Ibiirteen  years,  and  then  returns  to  his  estate  again : 
the  ehureh  and  eiergy  enjoy  his  estate  in  the  mean  time. 

All  that  die  hereticks  are  buried  here ;  when  the  corpse  is  carriedl 
out  of  town  lo  be  wafted  ever  to  this  island  to  be  buried,  the  mob 
of  men  and  women  follow,  insulting  over  the  corpse,  cryiiig  aleud^ 
'He  goes  to  Hell.'  The  hermit  has  the  benefit  of  the  ground  oit 
his  island,  and  sells  it  as  he  thinks  fit. 

To  give  the  clergy  their  due,  they  are  not  so  troublesome  te 
strangers  when  they  are  sick  and  dying,  although  hereticks,  withi 
their  extreme  unction  and  wafers,  as  in  France. 

The  coming  into  the  road,'  and  over  the  Bar  of  St.  Sebastians,  ia 
difficult,  unless  with  a  leading  wind,  a  grsat  rod^  lying  under  water 
in  the  middle  of  the  Bar. 
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Bot,  to  run  no  bftzard,  the  pilots  will  force  themsdves  on  boaid 
of  you ;  which  is  commendable  ^noogh,  if  it  was  not  on  design  to 
impose  upon  you»  and  make  one  pay  what  they  please,  mttd  bo 
help  for  it,  nor  no  justice  done,  if  you  complain.  The  consul  and 
merchant  strangers,  residing  at  St.  Sebastians,  hare  bnooi^hit  them 
to  some  better  reason,  and  to  composition,  biH*  for  aU  that,  it  ia 
still  as  they  please.  Every  fisherman  looks  upon  himaelf  as  good  a* 
Signior  Alca^jde  himself:  so  that  a  man  must  sit  down  under  aB 
afironts  and  bstrdsbips,  and  be  quiet. 

Their  way  of  living  at  St*  Sebastians. 

People  that  are  of  the  better  sort,  and  ^istinguithable,  afkef 
having  enjoyed  the  musick  of  serenading  a  little  before  day,  4hey 
get  up  and  drink  chocolate,  without  which  they  will  not  stir  abroad 
if  their  house  was  on  fire ;  then  they  take,  bodi  men  and  women, 
a  great  deal  of  pains  with  their  hair,  dress  themselves^  and  go  to 
chorch ;  they  aiid  their  priests  understand  what  they  prar  to  God 
for  much  alike,  for  not  one  in  twenty  of  their  cl^y  undenlandt 
Latin. 

After  ^ass  the  men  go  to  the  Peer,  where  they  tarry  till  eleven 
of  the  clock ;  then  they  go  to  the  middle  of  the  town»  balled  the 
Four  Comers,  where  they  stay  till  twelve ;  after  it  has  atnick,  if  it 
was  to  save  the  town,  they  would  not  stay,  a  minute  longer,  and 
oftentimes  break  off  in  the  middle  of  a  story  or  sentenoe,  to  go 
home  to  their  Olio.  The  first  thing  presented  at  their  ubles  is  a 
chocolate  cup  of  soop,  or  the  gravy  of  meat  boiled,  and  bread 
crumbled  into  it,  served  upon  earthen  platters;  then  comea  the 
roast  meat,  then  the  boiled,  and  at  last  the  deserk, 

They  give  thi^  rea^^on  for  bringing  the  roast  mea^  before  the 
boiled  (which  seems  plausible  enough).  The  best  of  the  boiled  Boeat, 
say  diey,  is  in  the  broth,  and  there  is  more  substance  and  nou- 
rishment in  the  roast  than  the  boiled ;  for  thiit  reason,  thia  would 
pass,  if  they  did  not  spoil  their  roast  meat  and  fowl,  by  over-doing 
of  them,  and  roasting  them  dry  as  they  do  their  boiled  meat,  by 
boiling  it  to  pieces. 

But  most  people  think  it  is  rather  in  opposition  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  for  they  shew  it  almost  in  every  littje  thing  else.  Cyder  th^ 
have  cheap,  and  abundance  of  sweet  apples,  very  large,  all  round 
the  countiy.  The  com  of  the  country  is  Indian  com,  and  no 
other.  With  wheat  they  are  supplied  from  the  Sound,  and  some^ 
times  from  Barbary,  and  often  from  England.  They  have  been  so 
luurd  put  to  it  this  last  year,  that  theybaire  been  iovced  to  make 
bread  of  chesnuts,  which  is  the  reason  they  are  prohibited  to  be 
exported.  They  have  extraordinary  good  rabbiu  of  Navarre,  and 
W]ld*fowl  plenty ;  their  pigeons  are  much  esteemed,  and  their  red 
partridges  of  Arragon  are  excellent  and  large. 

Fish  they  have  plenty,  and  of  good  sorts,  if  they  will  be  at  the 
plains  to  catch  it;  and  if  the  sea  (which  with  a  north*west  blowing 
wind  flies  high  on  the  Bar,  and  even  up  almost  to  the  top  of  the 
island  St.  Clture,  about  six  hundred  feet)  will  permit.  The  sea  often* 
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titaiM  in  ^e  haibour  flies  to  the  top  of  the.  walls  forty  fiset  high  and 
nMvre. 

When  the  fishermen  come  from  sea  with  their  boats,  their  wives 
are  sitting  on  the  Peer  with  their  husbands  clokes  and  long  spada's, 
or  long  rapiers.  The  husband  walks  in  state  into  the  town,  and  hia 
wife  carries  the  basket  offish  on  her  head  to  the  market-place  and 
sells  them.  BiUingsgate  language  and  noise  is  nothing  to  what  the 
fishermen  and  apple-women  make  at  St.  Sebastians;  they  are  al- 
ways quarrelling^  and  will  cufiP  heartily,  and  will  not  be  friends 
under  a  week.  Their  common  language  is  Basque,  which  is  as 
much  different  from  Spanish  as  Welch  from  English. 

Their  houses  are  lofty  and  stately,  only  eovered  with  pan-^tiles ; 
and  because  of  g^at  unexpected  squalls  of  wind,  which  happen- 
here  often,  ther  lay  great  stones  on  the  pan-tiles  to  keep  them  fast. 
Sometimes  both  stones  and  pan-tiles  are  fetched  down  by  storms  of 
wind,  and,  their  streets  b^mg  narrow,  it  is  dangerotis  then  to  walk 
in  tbem.  Their  rooms  are  large,  and  there  is  only  one  chimney  in 
a  house  of  fire  rooms  of  a  floor,  and  four  or  five  stones  high,  and 
that  at  the  top  of  the  house.  They  lire  all  winter  in  the  upper 
stories,  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  sun,  and  in  the  lower  rooms  in 
sammer.  It  is  rery  hot  here;  th^  reflexion  of  the  sun  from  the 
casUe-hill  on  one  habd,  and  from  the  sand  in  the  vale  on  the  otherv 
is  the  cause  that  it  is  hotter  here  than  in  many  places  of  a  roore- 
southem  latitude.  Their  beds  are  finely  carved  and  gilt,  but  very 
hard  to  lie  on ;  their  curtains  are  of  Unnen  laced  at  every  half-yard 
broad,  but  not  wide  enough  to  draw  round  the  bed ;  they  have  few 
or  no  glass  windows,  only  lattices,  their  beds  stand  all  in  alcoves. 
■  Merchant  strangers,  unless  married  with  a  Spanish  woman,  have 
not  the  liberty  to  hire  houses,  but  must  get  one  of  the  town  to  hire 
them,  and  live  in  it  with  him,  and  they  generally  go  snacks  with 
the  merchants  in  their  profits. 

From  dinner  they  go  to  sleep  till  two  or  three,  and  then  go  out 
of  town  between  the  Hom-w<»k  and  the  Town-wall.  There  they 
tarry  all  the  afternoon,  either  playing,  or  looking  on  those  that  play 
at  tennis  and  ninepins :  their  tennis-court  is  in  the  open  air,  and 
roigfa  paved,  yet  they  are  very  expert  in  tossing  the  ball. 

In  the  winter  they  pass  their  time  till  eight  of  the  clock  at  night 
in  private  houses,  or  at  an  assembly,  where  every  one,  that  comes 
in,  pays  sixpence.  He  may  either  pick  up  a  party  to  pla^  at  cards, 
or  sit  and  see  others  play  and  talk,  and  call  for  three  or  four  glassea 
of  wine.   If  they  stay  beyond  ei^t,  the  mayor  sends  his  algosinsi 
and  makes  money  of  the  company,  as  well  as  of  him  that  enter- 
tains them  after  such  an  hour.    Sometimes  the  clock  strikes  eight, 
when  it  is  but  seven,  if  the  mayor  wants  a  little  money. 
'  Hie  men  are  very  tight  in  their  Spanish  garb,  their  long  snada's^ 
,  their  silk  stockings  and  slashed  shoes.  The  women,  mooesav  and 
odly  attired,  all  of  them  go  vailed,  their  vails  being  very  large» 
gathered  at  the  bottom  in  such  a  manner,  that,  as  they  walki  their 
vails  sit  as  full  blown  about  them,  as  the  sails  of  a  ship,  befinre  the 
wind.  Their  petticoats  are  proportionable,  and  the  ladies,  ^ho 
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•generally  aU  sit  on  the  ground  or  floor,  faoro  socfa  w  addreis,  whc« 
they  sit  down  to  fling  their  petticoats  out  in  a  round,  that,  modwdy 
speaking,  they  take  up  more  room  than  any  mikfcocie  in  England 
does  in  circumference,  and  the  wind  gadiered  under  Iheir  coals^ 
by  the  turn  they  make,  is  so  long  getting  out,  that,  by  degreei,  aa 
their  cnats  fall,' they  find  a  cool  breese  that  is  very  refireabing  lo 
-tbem«  in  so  hot  a  climate.  They  seldom  stir  abroad,  tbe  b^ter 
sort,  but  to  church,  and  even  not  then  withouit  a  great  deal  of 
jealousy  of  an  ill-natured  husband  ;  they  have  pretty  bees,  black 
eyes,  and  would  look  about  them,  as  women  do,  in  other  countries, 
if  they  durst 

llie  priests  nte  the  only  bappy  men  that  eqjoy,  the  ladies  com- 
pany, who  aee  about  eighty  in  all.  Their  revenue  is  but  small; 
they  live  merry  lives  ;  eat  aii4  drink  of  the  best,  in  private  houaea, 
where  they  are  always  welcome;  few  or  none  of  them,  but  bave 
three  or  four  children,  and  no  reflexion  on  them. 

When  a  priest  would  lie  with  a  woman,  he  absolves  her  irom  the 
gveat  scruple,  women  make  of  whoredom's  beii^  a  great  siii»  Ue 
tells  her,  he  will  take  that  sin  to  himselt  As  for  tbe  other  scruple, 
that  women  have  of  losing  their  reputation  and  Bpoilmg  their  for^ 
tunes,  there  is  no  such  thing  amongst  tbem ;  for,  if  a  man  gets  a 
woman  with  child,  that  does  not  pass  for  a  prostitute^  he  is  only  to 
keep  the  child,  aiid  give  the  wench  a  portion  (if  she  baa  nothin|; 
of  ber  own),  who  marries  and  is  not  a  bit  tbe  worse  looked  opoB. 

Women  have  another  advantage  in  this  country ;  for,  after  they 
are  eontracted  and  ail  matters  settled,  and  the  day  of  ■mrriage 
agreed  on,  she  has  the  liberty  to  desire  ber  bridegroom  to  eoma 
and  shew  himself  a  man :  and  if  she  does  not  find  Um  to  her 
satisfaction,  the  contract  ia  void,  and  sheis  a  good  maid  stSU 

They  bring  op  some  of  their  young  women  to  play  on  tbe 
Spanish  harp;  for  which  they  let  their  nails  grow  so  Imig,  thatil 
looks  strangely. 

They  do  not  allow  of  any  bawdy-bouses ;  bnt  every  street,  in  a 
sbkrk  night,  serves  their  turn,  and  he  must  look  %»  bimi^f  that 
difiturba  them,  w  spoils  sport 

Every  Sunday  and  bolidaT,  Ike  ordinitry  sort  of  them  bar#a 
dance  on  ihe  market-place,  mus: 

There  are  three  drums  and  pipes ;  the  dv«m«major  who  baa  tba 
^ggcst  drum,  which  is  about  the  bigness  of  a  child's  drum,  ia  the 
common  han^num.  There  tiiey  vd^stla  with  one  band,  and  beat 
tbeir  drums  with  the  other,  till  there  is  a  ring  made,  when  osie  of 
th^  nimbkst  of  tbe  Mtows  goes  into  the  midiU^  of  tbe  ring,  ahewa 
bia  activity,  takes  out  of  the  ring  a  wench,  die  her  mate,  ami  ao  it 
goes  round ;  tbe  first  fellow  leads  the  brandle,  and  all  dance  ml 
shew  their  parts  for  an  hour.  The  iOoo^rs,  who  are  numerous 
here,  on  St  Andrew's-Day,  flieie  patron,  go  a  maskqnerading  all 
day,  and  play  twenty  tricks  riikidous  enough,  and  would  not  wtHfc 
that  day  for  any  reward,  hot  they  make  it  up  at  other  time%  for 
they  are  at  work  before  day.    ' 

The  comitry  all  round  abounds  with  oak,  pn^r  for  the  stnre% 
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aad  chesnnt  trees,  of  which  they  make  the  hoops  for  casks ;  there 
is  also  a  great  number  of  casks  made  in  the  country,  and  at  Pas- 
sage, and  brought  to  St.  Sebastians  jsmpty  on  mules. 

There  is,  next  to  the  town,  the  convent  of  St.  Austin,  a  nunnery 
of  women,  where  there  is  to  bc^  seen  the  corpse  of  a  woman  dead 
hundreds  of  years  ago.  Her  arms,  legs,  and  face  appear  as  foH,  as  if 
she  had  been  buried  but  yesterday;  she  looks  tawny,  and  I  believe 
has  been  served  mummy-like.  When  they  were  digging  the  fiounda* 
tion  of  this  monastery,  they  found  this  corpse,  which  they  pray  to. 
•  The  chief  trade  of  the  town  is  iron,  wine/ and  oil. 
Their  iron^mills  are  near  to  the  town,  and  their  iron  bars  are 
brought  to  the  town  on  hones  or  mules,  on  crooksaddles,  to  the 
publiek  magazine,  wbidi  is  under  die  town  halt ;  where  constant 
attendance  is  given  for  receiving  them  out  of  the  country,  and 
delivering  and  weighing  them  to  die  buyer.  Our  tia-men  in 
Corawatl  are  tiere  supplied  with  their  stamps,  and  other  utensih 
for  the  carrying  on  their  work. 

All  other  merchandises,  except  iion,  are  drawn  on  sledges,  by 
two  oxen,  in  and  out  of  the  town. 

They  deal  somewhat  in  train-oil  and  whale-bone.  They  have 
some  ships  that  go  to  the  northward  a  whale-fishing;  besides,  they 
catch  some  tnr  sight  of  the  castle ;  and  in  order  to  this,  some 
months  in  the  year,  they  hire  a  man  that  looks  out  continually 
from  the  top'of  die  hill,  betwixt  St  Sebastians  and  Passage,  who, 
when  he  sees  a  whale  or  bottle-nose,  makes  a  sign  to  the  castle; 
the  centinel,  from  the  castle,  advertises,  by  his  bel),  the  town; 
immediately  the  fishermen  upon  that  go  forth  to  the  prey.  There 
was  a  botde-nose  about  t&e  bigness  of  that  which  was  brought  up 
to  Greenwich, 'hnmgbtialo  St.  Sebasdanfi  in  Novemiber  last,  oot  of 
whom  they  got  a*  great  quantity  of  that  which  they^call  sperma 
ceti ;  the  flesh  was  boiled  £o  oil. 

They  have  also  some  trade  to  Newfoundland,  but  with  that  sort 
of  fish,  Cabelau  they  taXL  it,  diey  «re  hefefeer  supplied  from  other 
nations  than  by  their  own  ships. 

The  great  quantity  of  pilchards,  caught  on  the  coast  of  Galicia^ 
i^  a  mighty  help  to  this  part  of  Spain  ;  of  which  they  ar^  great 
lovers,  and  are  in  Hiore  esteem  with  them  than  herrings. 
'  But  the  more  remarkable  trade  of  the  towti  at  present,  ttiA  that 
wfiKsh  brings  most  okmic y  to  the  tosm,  is  tbe  wine  trade,  . 

The  late  war  with  France;,  from  whence  we  were  supplied  widi 
their  excellent  Grave  Medoc  and  Pontack  wines,  occasioned  our  Par- 
h^mentto  pot  such  a  great  duty  on  Fretich  wines,  and  other  liq«oi* 
of  the  ^owth  of  France,  that  merchants  have  looked  out  how  to 
be  supplied  otherwise,  that  they  may  pay  easier  duties;.  .^Dd> 
luckily^  they  have  light  upon  a  spot  of  ground,  called  the  Spanish 
Navarre,  of  which  Pampelone,  AUitas,  and  Villa  Franca  are  the 
chief  towns,  that  aflR>rd  us  as  good  wines  as  any  French  wines ; 
an4  thp  Spaniards  of  latQ  both  at  St.  Sebastians,  Passage,  Fonta- 
ijabia,  and  Ouitaria,  .fittding  such  a  diemand  foi^  #!ncs,  a'rid  coni- 
Aertble  prMIt  by  tliem,  have  miptoved  dieit  vineyaids'  to  so  grefct 
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a  degree,  both  in  quantity  as  well  as  quality  of  g:ood  wines,  that 
their  improvement  equals,  if  not  exceeds  tliat  of  Portug^al ;  which, 
before  the  war,  was  not  able  to  furnish  us  with  above  three  or  four 
hundred  pipes  in  a  year,  and  now  there  are  above  ten  thousand 
pipes  a  year  imported  from  thence,  which  appears  from  the 
cuslom-house  books. 

This  will  not  be  allowed  by  some,  but  it  is  very  true.  One  shall 
see  at  St.  Sebastians  mules  by  hundreds,  loaden  with  wine  in  hog* 
skins ;  three  skins  upon  a  mule,  containing  ten  gallons  each,  come 
every  day  into  town,  Sunday  not  excepted*  All  this  is  unloaden  in 
the  magazines  and  sorted,  and  next  day  put  into  casks ;  the  mules 
carrv  away  the  empty  skins  into  the  country  for  more. 

This  is  not  only  done  at  St.  Sebastians,  but  also  at  Fontarabia, , 
Passage,  and  Ouitaria.   From  these  places  they  come  to  St.  Sebas- 
tians  in  barques  and  barcelongo's,  because  of  the  conveniency  of 
sea-carriage,  in  casks,  and  are  lodged  in  merchants  cellars  ready 
for  the  buyer. 

The  truth  of  all  this  is  so  well  known  in  England,  from  the  care 
the  commissioners  of  the  customs  took,  in  sending  over  two  of  their 
officers  to  examine  into  the  truth  of  it,  and  from  some  tryals  at  the 
Exchequer  bar,  that  it  cannot  hfi  iurther  questioned. 

Besides,  for  all  wines  shipped  o£f  from  St.  Sebastians,  the  masters 
of  ships  are  obliged  to  take  certificates  fix>m  the  mayor  and  consul, 
as  a  sufficient  testimony  that  their  wines  are  of  the  growth  of 
Navarre,  in  his  Catholick  Majesty's  dominions,  given  under  the 
great  seal  of  the 

Most  noble  and  Most  Loyal  City  of  St.  Sebastians. 

And  undersigned  by  their  sworn  master  cooper,  Signior  Nicola 
an^  his  assistants,  that  the  very  casks  are  made  oy  them. 


A  LIST  OP  THB 

MONASTERIES,  NUNNERIES,.  AND  COLLEGES, 

BXLOVGINa  TO  THB  EVOLISH  PAPISTS  IK  saVBIUL  POPtSH  COOMTKIIS 

BBTOND  SEA. 


PaUished  «»  infom  the  People  of  England,  of  the  Mettores  taken  by  the 
Popish  Party  for  the  re-etublishing  of  Popery  in  these  Nations.  In  a  Letter 
to  a  Member  of  Parliament  [From  eight  Pages  Quarto,  London ;  printed 
hi  1700.] 


SIR, 

I  FIND  that  your  honoarable  House  is  fuQy  sensible  of  the  dao- 
gerous  coQsequeDCe  of  the  numbers  of  Papists  amongst  as  by 
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▼our  present  proceediagt ;  and  to  add  what  I  can  to  vour  know- 
ledge concerning  PapistB,  1  have  here  sent  you  a  list  of  the  semi- 
naries and  religious  houses  abroad,  maintained  at  the  charge  of  the 
English  Papists.  I  cannot  assure  you  the  list  is  jperfect,  believing 
there  are  many  more  that  have  slipped  my  knowledge^  but  what  I 
here  send  you  is  known  to  b6  true. 

Lisbon. 
1.  Here  is  a  college  of  secular  English  priests,  in  number  about 

forty. 
S.  Here  is  also  a  monastery  of  English  nuns*,  of  the,  order  of  St. 

Bridget;  their  community  thirty. 
3*  AliK>  a  convent  of  Irish  Dominican  friars,  in  number  sixteen  f . 
4.  Also  Dominican  nuns  X  of  the  same  country. 
>.  With  a  college  of  secular  Irish  priests,  under  the  government  of 

Portuguese  Jesuits,  in  number  about  thirteen, 

YalladcAid  in  Spain. 
Twelve  secular  priests,  under  the  government  of  Spanish  Jesuits. 
An  English  Jesuit  is  the  minister  §  in  the  house,  and  is  next  to 
the  rector. 

•    Madrid. 

1.  An  English  college,  under  the  government  of  Spanish  Jesuits. 
An  Englishman  is  the  minister  in  the  house,  in  number  eight. 

2.  A  Scots  and  Irish  college. 

Seril. 
An  English  college,  under  the  government  of  Spanish  Jesuits. 

St.  Lucar. 
A  small  college  ||  of  English,  called,  St.  George's. 

Bilboa. 
A  bouse  whereof  fkther  Anthony  is  chief. 

Paris. 

1 .  In  the  Feaubourge  St.  Jacques,  is  a  convent  of  English  Bene- 
dictine monks,  they  are  in  number  twenty-four. 

2.  A  monastery  of  visitation  nuns,  otherwise  Blue  Nuns,  number 
tw^ty. 

y  A  monastery  of  nuns  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine.    The  nuns 
*       are  in  number  sixty,  the  pensioners  as  many  more. 
4.  A  monastenr  of  Benedictine  nuns,  in  number  thirty. 
5.'  A  college  of  Irish  secular  priesU,  called  Montacute  College. 
6.  A  college  of  Scots  secular  priests. 


•  TImm  nsas  eall  their  naimery,  Ston-Hooac,  ttad  pretend  to  be  origteaUr 

pOTted  from  the  mncient  monaftery  of  Bridgettan  nana,  at  Sloo-Qoaae,  mtmr  RieiuBODd 
in  Soim.    To  which  they  lay  claim,  wh«tt  time  aball  aeihre.  ^ 

t  Ko#  iiicreaaed  to  dooble  the  Dumber. 

t  These  nooa  are  sltoaied  at  Bethlen,  aboet  three  mtl^t  from  Ushoo. 
^    f  Confttaor. 

I  This  was  orMnaily  •&  hoapltal  belonging  to  the  SngUA  Actarji  and  utefwaids 

«latDaeoUig;t,SatiwwTthasonlyoneprie9tlfiiL  ^^ 
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1.  Near  Paris  a  convent  of  Eogfish  diacaked,  alias  bare-kgged, 

.  Carmelite  friara. 

Doway. 

1.  A  college  of  seeular  priests  and  studetiU,  in  number  about  cxim 
hundred  and  fifty. 

2.  A  convent  of  Bcnpdictine  monks,  in  number  twenty-five 

3.  A  college  in  the  convent  of  English  youths,  they  have  been, 
known  to  be  fifty-nine. 

4.  A  convent  of  Franciscan  firiars,  iti  number  sixty. 

5.  A  ScoU  college  of  Jesuits. 

Blois  in  France. 

A  nunnery.   . 

Pontots  in  France. 
A  monastery  of  Benedictine  nuns,  under  the  direction  of  the  Je- 
suits*. 

Dunkirk. 
1;  A  monastery  of  Benedictine  nuns,  commonly  called  the  rich 

Dames,  under  the  direction  of  the  Jesuits. 
2.  Amonastery  of  poor'Gares. 

Gravelin. 
A  monastery  of  English  poor  CUurcs. 

Flanders. 
A  monastery  of  discalced,  alias  bare-legged,  Carmelite  nuns. 
Two  oUier  monasteries  of  Augustine  nuns. 

At  Bumbam  near  Brussels. 
A  convent  of  Dominican  friars,  founded  by  Cardinal  Howard. 

Near  that, 
A  monastery  of  EnglishDominican  nuns. 

Near  that, 
A  convent  of  Carmelite  friars. 

Ares  in  Flanders. 
A  monastery  of  poor  Clares. 

Lovaine. 
1.  A  college  of  Dominican  firiars.  . 
S.  A  College  of  Irish  Capuchins. 

Nieuport  in  Flanders. 
A  convent  of  Carthusian  monks  f,  in  number  twelve. 

Cambray. 
A  Monastery  of  Benedictine  nuns,  under  direction  of  ttie  monks  of 
the  same  order,  in  number  thirty. 

*  Vis.-Hmvinip  desalts  for  tiielr  confessorSt  dee.  * 

t  Who  pretend  a  title  to  the  Chaner-Soiue,  Lonaoiv  tad  aU  it9  tftatMb  whSB 
ikey  €«&  lay  koid  of  a  Popiih  f  overnaeat  in  England.    > 
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Liege. 

1.  A  monastery  of  Canonesses  Regalan  of  the  order  of  St.  Austin. 

2.  A  college  of  English  Jesuits,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty. 

Ghent. 

1 .  A  college  of  Jesuits,  in  number  six. 

2.  A  nunnery. 

Bridges. 
1.  A  monastery  of  nuns  of  the  third  order  of  St.  Francis,  in  number 

thirty. 
$.  A  monastery  of  Augustine  nuns. 

St.  Omers. 
A  college  of  Jesuits  about  thirty  *,  with  one  hundred  and  eighty 
English  scholars. 

Lanspring  in  Germany. 
An  abbey  of  Benedictine  monks,  with  a  lord  abbot,'  in  number 
thirty. 

Deiulward  in  Lorrain, 
A  convent  of  Benedictine  monks,  in  number  sixteen. 

Rome. 
J .  A  college  of  secular  priests  under  the  government  of  the  English 

Jesuits  f.  \ 

2.  A  Scots  college. 

By  this  account  it  appears  that  there  are  fifty-one  religious  houses 
maintained  at  the  charge  dTthe  English  Papists,  which  carries  vast 
sums  of  money  yearly  out  of  the  nation,  and  returns  nothing  in 
lieu  thereof,  but  a  sort  of  vermin,  that  are  a  common  nusance  to 
dliurch  and  state.  The  methods,  how  to  prevent  this  growing  evil, 
are  left  to  the  great  wisdom  of  your  honourable  house. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  te. 

•  upon  tbe  «8UblUhmcDt  of  Uie  lionae. 
^  t  Thli  eoUege  hM  flooriihtd  veiy  mack  of  Ute  yean. 
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A  DlSCqURSE  OF  SEA-PORTS 
PRINCIPALLY  OF  THE  PORT  AND.  HAVEN  OF  DOVER : 

WRrrTEN  BY  SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH, 
AND  ADDRESSED  TO  aUEEN  XUSABETH.    * 

With  useful  Remarks,  &c.  on  that  Subject,  by  Command  of  bis  late  Majesty 
King  Charles  the  Second.  Nerer  before  made  publick.  Printed  io  1100. 
Quarto,  containing  twenty  Pages. 


To  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Rumney,  Lord  Warden  of  the 

Cinque  Ports,  ^c. 
MY  LORD, 

THE  publisher  of  this  discourse  has  ho  other  motive  of  his  ad- 
dress t6  your  Lordship,  than  that  the  design  may  receive  pro. 
tection  from  some  powerful  hand,  by  which,  beinff  sheltered  in  its 
infancy  from  \hp  blasts  of  malevolence  (which  will  blow  from  more 
corners  than  one)  it  may  have  leave  to  strike  root,  and  grow  to 
strength  enough  to  be  able  to  stand  alone,  llie  subject  matter 
seems  to  belong  to  your  Lordship,  in  propriety,  as  vou  are  Lord 
Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports  ;  and  the  patronage  of  so  noble  and 
national  a  project  could  be  claimed  no  where  so  rightfully  as  ftom 
your  Lordship,  wbp  being  equally  great  by  birth,  power,  the  favour 
of  your  prince,  and  the  love  of  your  country,  I  could  not  withstand 
the  justice  of  making  this  oblation  of  my  duty^  and  good  wishes  to 
your  Lordship,  by  thus  tendering  it  to  your  election  to  be  the 
father  and  protector  of  so  needful  aiid  magnificent  a  work,  abound- 
ing in  publick  honour,  safety,  and  emolument,  whereby  you  may 
consign  your  name  to  posterity,  by  a  monument  more  durable,  and 
of  greater  dignity  than  the  records  and  patents  of  your  ancestors, 
or  die  statues  of  antiquity. 

The  manuscript  fell  casually  into  my  hands  during  the  last 
session  of  Parliament,  which  being  relished  by  such  worthy  mem- 
bers of  that  honourable  body  as  I  had  an  opportunity  to  impart  it 
to,  I  thought  I  could  not  do  a  more  grateful  office  to  my  country, 
than  to  be  the  means  of  its  publication,  for  which  freedom  I  ask  the 
author^s  pardon,  as  I  do  your  Lordship's  for  the  presumption  of  this 
dedication;  who  am. 

Your  Lordship's  most  humble  and  dutiful  servant. 

A  brief  Discourse,  declaring  how  honourt^le  and  jnrqfitahU  to  your 
fnost  Excellet^  Majesty,  and  haw  necessary  and  commodious  for  your 
Realm,  the  making  (f  Dover  Haven  shall  be,  and  in  vihat  sort, 

•  ThiM  U  the  eoth  naaher  In  the  catdofue  of  pampUets  in  the  Btel«i«a  Ubrary . 
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^SJi"*  ^^^'  *"  *««"*'  Ppftctkn  the  same  may  be  accm  ■ 

THERE  is  no  one  thing,  most  renowned  soTereign,  of  <rreater 
nec«(8ity  to  maintain  the  honour  And  safety  of  this  your  Majestv's 
realm,  than  by  all  convenient  means  to  increase  navieation    shin 
ping,  and  mariners,  these  being  a  strength  in  time  of  war-  and  m 
time  of  peace,  members  most  profitable  and  commodious  ' 

But  this  can  neither  be  bad,  increased,  nor  maintained,  if  first    ' 
•are  harboure  be  not  provided,  as  a  safe  receptacle  to  receive  an<l 
guard  them  from  storms,  enemies,  &c. 

This  hath  moved  that  induslrious  nation  of  the  Low  Countries  in 
HolUnd,  Zealand,  and  Flanders,  where,  by  reason  of  their  sandv 
coast,  though  God  hath  scarcely  in  any  place  allowed  them  anv 
^  good  havens  natural,  yet,  seeing  the  necessity  and  conunoditv  of 
harbours,  they  have,  without  regard  of  any  charges  m  travel  with 
mfinite^xpencM,  made  many  havens  artificial,  even  in  such  places 
as  nature  denied  them  all  the  hopes  of  help;  whereby  we  see  thev 
have  drawn  such  intercourse  and  traffick,  both  of  foreien  nations 
for  merchandise,  and  also  by  their  industry  for  fishinjr.  that  in  few 
years  (almost  m  our  age)  they  h4»e  been  able  to  baild  a  numbeV 
of  most  sumptuous,  rich,  and  beautiful  cities,  furnished  the  coast 
with  a  great  number  of  ships  and  mariners,  and  are  become  the 
most  populous  and  rich  nation  the  sun  did  ever  shine  on :  and  not 
only  the  sea  coasts,  but  also  the  inland  countries,  by  quick  vent  of 
their  coomiodities,  do  participate  of  the  same  benefit  and  felicitv  • 
and  sQcfa  their  charges,  on  havens  and  harbours  bestowed  do  yield 
them  the  fruit  of  riches,  wealth,  and  commodity  most' plentiful 
throughout  their  whole  dominion.  '  P'cnuiui 

But  contrary-wise,  with  us  this  last  Parliament,  lamentable  re- 
lation  halh  beep  made  of  the  great  decay  of  mariners  and  fisher- 
men,  to  the  number  of  many  hundred  sail  upon  our  coast  of  Emr- 
land,  even  in  this  age,  and  within  memory;  and  also  of  the  pre- 
sent poyerty,  and  desolate  habitations  of  many  frontier  towns. 

Whereby  it  pkinly  appeareth.  that  as  the  excessive  expence  of 
r!  ^*  Countries,  bestowed  on  havens,  hath  not  impoverished 
but  tibe  clean  contrary,  greatly  inriched  them  by  incomparable 
wealth  and  treasure,  with  numbers  of  rich,  fair,  and  populous 
towns;,80  our  sparing  mind,  or  rather  greedy  getting.  rtJining. 
and  innching  land  from  your  maje.t/s  havens,  and*^  nIvigabK 
channels,  hath  utterly  destroyed  and  spoiled  many  good  havens  by 

desolation  in  these  your  frontier  towns.  »»    ■"  /• 

T  ^5^'  '^  f.*,."«^'«*»  *e  ^"7  cause  of  the  flourishing  sUte  of 
IxmdoD.  which  almost  alone  in  quantity,  people,  and  wealth  in 
this  age  18  so  increased ;  and,  contrary-wise  of  the  poverty   or 

!?.v^r  i^^  "^  v^*y  "^  Winchelsea.  Rye.  Rum^y.  fiide. 
Cover,  and  many  other  poor  towns,  we  shall  find  the  decay  of 
these  bavciu,  «nd  preMrvation  of  the  Thames^  the  only  «r  chief 


occasion. 
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Herebv  sufficiently  appeareth  how  incomparable  jewel*  havent 
and  .ure  harbours  are  for  raining,  maintaining,  and  increasmg 
•people,  wealth,  and  commodity  in  any  realm. 
^  And  no  leMer  strength  and  security  do  they  bring  in  time  of 
war  as  well  by  the  multitude  of  mariners  (a  most  serviceable 
Jeople)  and  shipping.  *«<=•»  ^^  ^'^'  ^  ''^  **=  mhabiUUoU 
of  the  frontiers.  .    _  •  i     j  «u<.«« 

But,  in  the  whole  circuit  of  your  Majesty's  famous  island,  there 
is  not  any  one  either  in  respect  of  security  and  defence,  or  ot 
traffick  or  intercourse,  more  convenient,  needful,  or  ratHer  oi  ne- 
cessity to  he  regarded  than  this  of  Dover,  situate  on  a  promontory 
next  Wing:  a  puissant  foreign  king,  and  in  the  VC17  str^^^ 
passage  and  intercourse  of  almost  aU  the  shipping  of  Christendom. 
And.  if  that  our  renowned  king,  your  Majesty^s  father,  of  ta- 
mous  memory,  Henry  the  Eighth  in  his  time,  found  how  necessary  ^ 
it  was  to  make  a  haven  at  Dover  (when  Sandwich,  Rye,  Camt>cr, 
and  others  were  good  havens,  and  Calais  also  then  in  his  possession) 
and  yet  spared  not  .to  hestow,  of  his  own  treasure,  so  great  a  mass 
in  huilding  of  that  pier,  which  then  secured  a  probahle  m^n  to 
perform  the  same:  how  much  more  is  the  same  now  n^dtul,  or 
rather  of  necessity  (those  good  havens  being  extremely  decayeC) 
no  safe  harbour  being  left  in  all  the  coast  almost  between  Forts- 
mouth  and'  Yarmouth ;  seeing  the  same  also  may  be  performed 
without  the  expence  of  your  Majesty's  private  treasure,  the  present 
gift  of  Parliament  considered,  and  their  ready  wills  so  plainly  dis- 
covered,  to  supply  whatever  charge  shall  be  needful,  whensoever 
by  your  gracious  providence  they  shall  see  the  realm  armed  with 
such  a  shield,  and  endowed  with  so  gneat  a  jewel. 
The  commodities  that  thereby  both  to  your  Majesty  and  reahn 

shall  ensue,  are. 

First,  a  place  of  refuge  and  sure  safeguard  to  all  merchants, 
your  mjyesty's  subjects,  who  passing  from  London,  and  all  other 
the  east  and  north  parte  of  England,  to  France,  Spain,  Barbary, 
the  Levant,  the  islands,  or  other  parte  south,  or  west  of  the  world, 
for  want  of  harbour  at  Dover,  cither  ffoing  forth  or  returning,  shall 
be  inforced  to  ride  it  out  in  open  road,  to  their  great  peril;  or,  in 
time  of  war,  for  want  of  such  succour,  to  throw  themselves  on  the 
contrary  coast  into  th^  arms  of  their  enemies. 

For  all  other  strangers,  your  Miyesty's  friends,  that  "p^M  the 
sea  from  Hamburgh,  Dantzick,  Lubeck,  Embden^  Scotland,  Den- 
mark, or  any  parte  of  the  Low  Countries,  to  any  parts  of  the 
world,  south  and  south  west  (whereof  there  are  daily  great  num- 
bers) or  of  Spain,  Portugal,  France,  or  Italy,  bound  northward, 
either  to  London,  or  any  <Jf  the  northern  provinces,  both  passing 
^nd  repassing,  they  must  of  necessity  touch,  as  it  were,  upon  thw 
promontory ;  and,  upon  any  change  of  wind,  or  fear  of  the  enemy, 
lor  sure  refuge,  will  most  willingly  and  thankfolly  embrace  s* 
sweet  and  safe  a  sanctuary. 

No  promontory,  town>  or  haven  of  Chriatendom,  11  so  placed 
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by  nature  and  situation,  both  to  gratify  friends  and  annoy  enemies^ 
as'this  your  Majesty's  town  of  Cover.  ' 

No  place  or  town  of  Christendom  is  so  settled  to  receive  and 
deliver  intelligence  for  all  matters  and  actions  in  Europe,  from 
time  to  time. 

No  town  of  all  the  Low  Countries^  though  by  their  industry  they 
have  a  great  number  excessive  populous,  fair,  and  rich,  is  by  na- 
ture so  settled,  either  to  allure  intercourse  by  sea,  or  train  inhabi- 
tants by  land,  to  make  it  great,  fair^  rich,  and  populous. 

For  alluring  intercourse  by  sea,  there  is  already  sufficient  said. 

By  land,  it  hath  better  air  and  water,  two  chief  elements,  than 
ali  the  rich  towns  in  Holland  and  Zealand. 

For  fire,  the  country  round  about  is  far  better  wooded  than 
their^,  and  the  whole  shire  wherein  it  standeth,  and  round  about 
the  town  itself,  the  soil  is  so  well  sorted  for  arable  and  pasture  of 
all  sortS)  for  marsh  and  meadows  sufficiently  furnished,  as  heart  of 
man  cannot  wish  or  desire  it  better. 

A  quarry  of  stone  at  hand  sufficient  to  build  both  town  and 
haven  in  a  most  sufficient,  large,  and  beautiful  manner.  There 
wanteth  nothing  by  land,  sea,  or  air  that  can  be  wished.  And,  if 
those  industrious  people  of  the  Low  Countries  had  in  all  their 
provinces  such  a  seat  with  like  commodities,  Jthey  would  make  it  a 
spectacle  to  the  world  without  respect  of  charge  whatsoever. 

There  wanteth  nothing  but  a  harbour,  which  when  compassed^ 
air  other  parts  of  peopling,  wealth,  and  strength  will  follow  of 
itfeelf. 

A  marvellous  number  of  poor  people  both  by  this  work,  till  the 
haven  is  made,  and  after  by  the  shipping,  fishing,  &c.  will  be 
employed,  who  now  for  want  of  work  are  whipped,  marked,  and 
hanged. 

The  quick  uttering  of  commodities,  which  always  followeth  by 
increase  of  intercourse*  will  cause  all  the  coast  and  shire  to  be 
notably  manured  and  peopled,  not  with  poor,  idle,  but  painiiil, 
industrious,  and  rich  persons,  a  great  ornament  and  commodity  in 
peace,  and  sure  defence  in  war,  the  same  being  the  frontier 
nearest^  coast  to  a  most  dangerous,  puissant,  active,  and  aspiring 
neighbour. 

Tlie  increase  of  narigation,  fishing,  and  traffick  that  hereby  will 
grow,  and  the  great  wealth  and  commodity  thereof  arising,  will 
not  be  contained  in  one  shire  alone,  but  poured  forth  into  all  parts 
of  the  realm,  to  the  great  relief  of  the  poor,  and  contentation  of  all 
degrees,  increasing  of  arts  and  occupations,  a*  pattern  whereof  we 
may  behold  even  in  our  next  neighbours  the  Low-Countries ;  not 
feigned  in  imagination,  but  actually  by  them  put  in  execution ;  and 
great  shame  it  were  for  us,  to  despair  attaining  thai,  which  we  see 
others  our  neighbours  have  atchieved  before  ui. 

As  the  whole  realm  in  general,  so  your  Majesty  also  in  respect  of 
your  particular  revenue  shall  reap  great  profit  by  increase  of  sub- 
sidiesy  which  always  will  grow  greater,  together  with  the  wealth 
of  the  land,  besides  the  increase  of  customs,  jind  such  other 
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revenues  as  shall  be  there  made  of  the  soil  there  gained  from  the 

seas. 

Tbei  shire  of  Kent,  being  within  few  years  grown  marvellous  in- 
dustrious in  tilling  and  manuring  their  grounds^  when  ^ej  shall 
see  80  convenient  a  port  to  vend  their  superfluous  commodities,  will 
not  only  increase  jn  wealth  and  people,  but  also  yield  to  your 
Majesty's  coffers,  for  transportation  of  their  excise  in  whea|» 
barley,  and  beer,  great  increase  of  revenues ;  and  all  other  shires, 
taking  example  by  them,  will  likewise  grow  in  labour,  industry, 
wealth,  and  people. 

There  can  be  no  pitch,  tar,  masts,  cables,  or  other  tackle  fcr 
shipping,  passed  from  Dantzick,  Denmark,  or  other  northern  parts 
to  France,  Spain,  or  Italy,  but  your  Majesty,  having  a  strong  hand 
of  shipping  at  Dover,  may  command  for  money  the  choice  thereof 
before  any  king  in  Christendom  in  timte  of  peace ;  and  in  time  of 
war  thereby  also  disable  enemies  and  content  friends ;  besides  the 
infinite  commodity  that  may  happily  grow  to  the  whole  nation  in 
general,  and  to  your  Majesty's  coffers  also  by  a  staple,  that,  in 
time,  with  good  policy  may  be  erected  there,  to  serve  both  south 
and  north  countries  with  their  mutual  commodities. 

In  -time  of  war,  how  dangerous  attempts  may  be  made  with 
small  frigates  of  fire,  or  otherwise,  to  indanger  your  Majesty's 
navy  where  it  now  lieth,  with  hope  sufficient  to  escape  and  return 
again,  before  any  shipping  can  be  made  out  of  the  Thames  to 
rescue  or  revenge,  the  expertest  soldiers  and  seamen  best  know. 
But  this  harbour  being  made  and  furnished  with  good  shipping,  as 
always  it  will  be,  no  such  attempt  will  ever  be  made,  the  enemy 
being  assured,  however  the  wind  blows,  upon  9ny  alarm  dther 
from  London  or  Dover,  to  be  surprised,  and  no  hope  left  to 
escape.  * 

'Your  Majesty,  having  shipping  at  Dover,  may  also  upon  all 
suddenness,  with  lesser  charge,  set  forth  to  scour  the  seas  of  pirates, 
whereby  your  navy  of  merchants  will  marvellously  increase  and 
flourish,  both  in  the  great  strength  and  wealth  of  the  realm,  and  to 
the  great  increase  of  your  Miyesty's  customs. 

In  like  sort,  your  fishing-navies  may  be  maintained  and  protected 
from  pilfering  pirates,  or  other  violence  of  strangers,  and  thereby 
reap  the  benefit  of  your  seas;  whereby  our  streng^  by  sea  will 
marvellously  increase,  and  great  number  of  poor  people  be  em- 
ployed, as  well  on  land,  in  knitting  nets,  and  making  and  mending 
both  ships  and  tackle,  as  also  in  getting  of  fish,  a  rood  greatly  to 
relieve  the  poverty  of  the  realm,  and  excessively  to  increase  your 
Majesty's  revenue.  By  custom  of  such  commodities,  as  shall  be 
brought  in  abundantly  for  exchanging  of  those  our  fish. 

The  fishing-navies  being,  by  this  means,  both  protected  and 
greatly  increased,  ^11  laws  for  punishment,  and  .taxes  for  relieving 
idle  and  poor  people,  will  then  cease;  for  there  shall  be  no  person, 
for  age  or  sickness,  almost  so  impotent,  but  shall  find  hereby  some 
trade/  whereby  to  get  Uieir  living ;  as,  by  example  of  the  Low- 
Countriesi  we  may  plamly  behold. 


»  t 
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(  What  greater  honour  to  your  Majesty^  than,  Kke  as  you  are,  fn 
^ight  of  inheritance,  lady  of  the  narrow  seas,  so  to  he  ahle  indeed  to 
maintain  that  seigniory,  and  to  put  the  same  in  execution  at.  all 
iiihes^  so  far  forth  as  your  Highness  shall  fincl  convenient? 

What  greater  honour  to  your  Majesty,  than  to  be  the  founder  of 
so  notable  a  monument,  lying  in  the  eye  of  almost  all  the  shipping 
of  Europe  ?  A  thing,  to  which  your  Majesty's  father  aspired,  with 
the  expence  of  so  great  a  mass  of  his  own  treasure. 

What  greater  honour,  than  to  be  able,  in  time  of  peace,  orwar, 
to  protect  friends,  and  offend  enemies,  more  than  any  other  prince 
in  EttKope  ? 

Seeing,  then,  it  hath  pleased  God  to  leave  unto  this  realm  such 
^-situation  for  a  port  and  town,  as  all  Christendom  hath  not  the 
like ;  and  endowed  the  same  with  all  commodities  by  land  and  sea, 
•that  can  be  wished  to  make  the  harbour  allure  intercourse,  and 
Biaintain  inhabitants  ;  and  that  the  same,  once  performed  (in  all 
probable  discourse  of  reason)  shall  bring  such  increase  of  commo- 
dity, not  only  ibr  augmentation  of  your  Msgesty's  particular  reve« 
nues,  but  also  of  welfare  and  riches  to  the  whole  realm  in  general, 
the  same  also  being  a  thing  so  needful,  or  rather  of  necessity,  as 
well  for  succouring  and  protecting  friends,  as  annoying  and 
ofifending  enemies,  both  in  war  add  peace;  and  that  it  hath 
pleased  God,  in  his  providence,  to  reserve  the  same,  as  an  orna- 
mentof  your  time,  to  be  now  performed  by  your  Majesty,  and  left, 
as  an  (honourable  monument  of  your  happv  reign,  to  sill  posterity: 
IViethinks,  there  remaineth  no  other  deliberation  in  this  cdse,  but 
how  most  sufficiently,  and  with  greatest,  perfection  possible,  most 
speedily  the  same  may  be  accomplished. 

And,  in  discharge  of  some  part  of  my  bounden  duty  to  the  ^d^ 
Tan<5eoieiit  of  your  Majesty's  service,  having  not  only  heard,  by 
the  examination  of  the  most  ancient  and  skilful  mariners  and  inha- 
bitants in  Dover,  the  true  estate  of  all  idterations  there,  for  these 
forty  years  past;  but  also  myself  seen  and  sounded  all  the  channels, 
shelves,  aqd  roads  there,  and  set  them  down  exactly  in  plat: 
Having  also  conferred  the  sundry  opinions  of  strangers,  and  also  of 
our  own  nation,  for  the . repairing,  or  making  a  new  haven. there ; 
and  comparing  the  same  with  what  myself  have  seen  put  in  execu- 
tion, in  sundry  places  of  the  Low-Countries,  for  making  havens 
artificial,  I  have,  in  the  end,  resolved  upon  one  form  of  plat, 
which,  of  all  others  (as  well  for  the  use  and  commodity,  when  it  is 
finished,  as  for  the  possibility,  or  rather  for  the  facility  in  making; 
for  the  probability,  or  rather  assured  certainty  of  continuance ; 
for  avoiding  great  waste  of  timber,  and  faring  a  great  mass  of 
treasure)  I  find  and  judge  of  most  perfection.  And,  albeit  the 
Flemish  plat,  in  former  conference  of  commissioners,  was  adjudged, 
of  all  others  then/)ffered,  the  most  probable ;  yet,  upon  due  consi- 
deration, this  plat,  I  presume,  will  appear  in  all  respects  more 
commodious,  more  feisable,  more  assured  to  continue,  of  far  less 
cost  in  ma'mtenance,,and  at  least  twenty-thousand  pounds  lesser 
charge  in  making,  as  by  the  articles  of  explanation  and  charges 
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idbre  evidently  niay  appear.  This,  which  I  humhly  present  to* 
your  Majesty's  gracious  consideration,  as  a  matter  of  great  moment, 
both  in  peace  and  war,  tor  your  Highnesses  service ;  for  the  great 
comfort  of  all  the  navy  of  your  realm  ;  and  a  monument  most  ho- 
nourable>  and  none  of  the  least,  to  all  posterity^  of  your. Majesty's 
most  gracious,  prosperous,  and  happy  reign. 

The  foregoing  discourse  was  part  of  a  memorial,  drawn  op  either 
by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  or  Sir  Dudley  Diggs,  which  I  found  among 
the  rubbish  of  old  papers,  while  I  had  the  honour  to  serve  in  the 
office  of  the  ordnance^  and  was  searching  after  light  into  the  ancient 
history  and  services  of  Dover ;  to  which  curiosity  I  had  divers 
motives,  viz.  I  had.made  several  essays  to  awaken  his  late  Majesty, 
King  Charles,  out  of  the  lethargy  be  seemed  to  me  to  be  under, 
upon  the  French  King's  so  loudly  alarming  us  by  the  proAise 
expence,  be  had  been  at,  in  fortifying  his  coast,  making  artificiri 
ports,  and  sparing  no  cost,  where  he  had  the  least  prospect  of 
compassing  harbour  and  defence  for  shipping,  and  improving  hit 
naval  strength  and  projects ;  which,  to  me,  appeared  as  so  many 
comets,  whose  malevolence  was  calculated,  aud-  could  not  fail,  one 
time  or  other,  to  fall  on  us.  1  had,  in  those  days,  frequent  occa- 
sions of  privacy  with  the  King  in  his  closet,  where  I  improved  every 
opportunity  to  warm  his  jealousy  of  the  growing  naval  power  cSf 
France ;  and  albeit  he  gave  roe  many  a  gracious  hearing,  and  seemed 
to  take  pleasure  in  my  discourse  on  that  subject,  and  would  often 
himself  reason,  with  great  sa^racity,  on  naval  matters ;  yet  I  grew 
at  length  convinced,  that  I  laboured  in  vain,  and  had  been  aU  the 
while  blowing  a  dead  coal,  as  by  this  short  following  account  may 
'  appear. 

In  the  year  1682,  waiting  one  day  on  the  King  in  hit  closet, 
after  some  general  discourse,  his  Majesty  was  pleased  to  tell  me, 
*  That  I  had  often  hinted  to  him,  how  busy  the  French  King 
was  on  his  coast,  and  what  vast  designs  he  had  conceived  ft>r  the 
improvement  of  his  naval  power ;  vAiich  was  visible  by  his  &rti« 
fying  of  Dunkirk  in  a  most  expensive  manner,  and  projecting  ex- 
traordinary works  there;  making  piers,  channels,  basons,  and 
every  provision  that  art  can  suggest,  and  money  compass,  to  render 
that  place  easy  of  access,  and  make  it  a  safe,  capacious,  and  com- 
modious harbour  for  shipping/  I  told  his  Majesty,  '  That  not 
only  at  Dunkirk,  Brest,  and  other  places,  where  nature  and  situ- 
ation, had  given  them  some  help  and  encouragement  to  prosecute 
their  maritime  projects;  but  even  every  where  else  upon  bis  coast, 
in  every  creek,  cove,  or  inlet,  where  they  can  make  depth  of 
water,  and  give  the  least  harbour  and  retreat  for  shipping,  they 
are,  and  have  been,  on  that  article,  equally  industrious ;  which, 
as  I  had  often  told  his  Majesty,  seemed  to  me  to  have  a  very  evil 
aspect  on  all  the  maritime  states  of  Europe,  but  more  espeeially 
hiK  Majesty :  That  nothing  (humanly  speaking)  could  prevent 
and  defeat  the  mighty  purposes  of  that  ambitious  m<march,  so 
much  as  his  want  of  natural  aid  towards  the  inc^aae  of  bis  naval 
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strength,  his  coast  not  jrieldtng  him  one  good  pott,  on  all  that 
-frontier  which  regards  us;   which  he,  most  providently  weighing, 
had,  from  an  barbourless,  inhospitable  shore,  by  art,  industry j  and 
a  most  lavish  expence  of  treasure,  in  a  very  great  degree  repaired ; 
insomuch  that  there  are  hardly  five  leagues  of  distance,  upon  that 
line,  of  their  coast  fronting  ours,  that  does  not  yield  marks   of 
their  care  and  application.    Bars,  rocks,  and  shelves  are  removed, 
and  channels  opened  and  deepened,  to  give  safe  and  easy  entrance 
to  such  small  ports  as  they  hove  by  nature.    .And,  in  other  places, 
where  art  could  be  thought  to  avail,  they  have  spared- no  pains,  or 
treasure,   to  compass  artificial  havens^ piers,   and  provisions  of  • 
succour  for  shipping.     They  have  also  built  fortresses,  raised  bat- 
teries, and  planted  cannons  innumerable  all  along  their  coast,  and 
performed  every  wise  and  needful  work  towards  the  attaining  their 
ends  of  becoming  formidable  by  sea  ;  and  all  this  against  the  ?rain, 
and,  as  it  were,  in  despight  of  nature,  which  yields  them  little  or 
no  encouragement :     Whilst  we,  on  our  coast,  where  Providence 
is  so  bountiful,  have  been  so  very  little  on  our  guard,  that,  though 
navigation  he  the  prime  jewel  of  the  crown,  and  is  the  fountain 
and  foundation  of  both  our  wealth  and  safety,  and  without  which 
we  should  be  a  contemptible  nation,  have  not  only  omitted  to  im» 
prove  the  tenders,  which  nature  makes  us,  for  the  increase  and 
cultivating  of  our  naval  power ;   but  have,  in  this  last  age,  con- 
sented to  see  many  of  our  useful  ports  ruo  to  decay,  and  at  length 
to  ruin,  and  to  become  totally  lost  to  the  nation;  which  a  very 
'little  foresight,  and  as  little  charge,  might  have  prevented,  while 
the  evil  was  growing,  which,  at  a  long  run,  becomes  incurable/ 
Among  which  ports,    I  instanced  Sandwich,    Dover,  Rye,  Win- 
Chelsea,  &c.  which  were  reckoned    heretofore,   as  so  many  bul- 
warks   against   our    ambitious  neighbour.      The  king   hereupon 
replied,  *That  he  confessed  he  laid  a  little  to  heart  the  loss  of  the 
haven  of  J>over,  because  it  has  fallen  to  decay  mostly  in  his  reign ; 
had  yielded  him  good  service  in  the  first  Dutch  war ;  and,  in  that, 
which  was  made  by  the  Parliament  with  that  nation,  he  was  well 
assured,  that  we  had  a  squadron  of  cruisers,  which  sailed  out  of 
that  place,  where  they  fitted,  cleaned,  and  victualled,  which  did 
the  enemy  more  damage,  than  any  in  the  whole  channel  beside. 
That,  therefore,  if  he  thought  that  haven  could  be  recovered  by 
any  tolerable  charge,  he  was  then,  more  than  ever,  disposed  to 
engage  in  such  a  work,  inasmuch  as  he  was  well  assured,  that  not 
only  all,  that'  I  had  said,  was  true,  but  that  the  French  King  (to 
whom,  tliough  he  had  already  signified,  by  his  ambassador,  '  That 
the  great  bustle,  he  had  made  upon  the  coast,  had  given  jealousy 
and  distaste  to  the  nation,  and  was  not  very  pleasing  to  him,')  had 
nevertheless  Engaged  very  lately  in  a  new  expensive  work,  of  the 
same  nature  with  those  I  hnd  mentioned,  in  the  ^leighbourhood  of 
Calais,  where  great  numbers  of  men  were  then  aotually  employed 
in  fortifying  the  coast,  and  making  an  harbour  and  bason  for  re- 
ception of  shipping,  &c.  which  being  just  under  his  nose,  he  said 
he  had  so  much  the  more  reason  to  resent  it,  and  which  he  could 
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not  do  m  a  better  manner,  than  by  attempting  tbe  recovery  of 
Dover  haven  ;  wherein,  if  be  succeeded,  as  it  would  give  an  ooec- 
«Jon  of  ease  to  the  people's  jealousy,  so  it  would  obviate^  in  some 
measure,  the  danger  that  threatened  us  from  so  restless  and  pro- 
jecting a  neighbour/  I  replied  to  his  M^esty,  with  great  joy, 
*  That  1  thought  it  would  be  a  most  acceptable  instance,  to  the 
nation,  of  his  care  for  their  safety,  and  an  usetul  proof,  to  the 
murmuring  people,  of  his  just  dislike  and  suspicion  of  the  French 
King's  proceedings ;  and  that  I,  was  in  no  doubt,  whenever  his 
Majesty  should  appear  to  go  in  earnest,  about  so  laudable  and 
needful  a  work,  that  the  Parliament  would  frankly  assist  him  to> 
wards  the  ex  pence/ 

His  Majesty,  hereupon,  commanded  me  to  make  a  journey  to 
Dover,  to  survey  the  port,  and  enable  myself,  by  the  best  means 
I  could,  to  give  him  a  'true  state  thereof,  in  order  to  a  project  for  < 
the  recovery  of  that  harbour ;  which  order  I  carefully  executed, 
and,  on  my  return,  waited  on  his  Majesty  with  my  report,  together 
with  a  plan  and  state  of  the  present  pier ;  an  history  of  tbe  ser- 
vices that  place  had  yielded  the  crown  ;  how  it  has  fallen  to  decay ; 
and  how,  with  least  charge,  it  might  be  repaired,  and  rendered 
useful  again.  I  told  his  Majesty,  Uiat  the  bare  customs  and  duties 
he  had  lost,  by  the  decay  of  that  port,  which,  for  want  of  entrance 
into  it,  as  had  been  customary  (there  being  no  other,  in  many 
leagues  together,  on  the  coast)  and  which  were,  therefore,  now 
smuggled,  and  totally  lost,  would  be,  by  many  degrees,  more  than 
enough,  when  recovered  (and  which  would  most  certainly  accrue, 
upon  restoring  the  harbour)  to  repay  the  utmost  charge  he  could  be 
at^  for  its  repair  and  improvement ;  which  single  encoupigeaient, 
I  thought,  was  incitement  enough  to  go  about  so  noble,  useful,  and 
reputable  a  work. 

I  told  bis  Migesty,  that  the  port  was,  at  that  time,  become  in- 
tirely  useless,  the  .pier  within  being  filled  and  choaked  up  with 
sand  and  mud,  and  the  depth  of  water  lost ;  that  there  was  a  bank 
of  beach,  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  of  many  thousand  tons, 
which  barred  up  the  entrance ;  that  the  town  (which  was  wont  to 
>abound  in  shipping,  seamen,  commei\ce,  people,  and  plenty  of  all 
things)  was  become  poor,  desolate,  and  dispeopled ;  which  was  vi- 
sible every  -where,  by  their  decayed  buildings  and  habitations, 
where  half  .the  houses,  at  least,  throughout  the  whole  town>  had 
bills  on  the  doors :  All  which  could  be  ascribed  to  no  other  reason, 
than  the  decay  of  their  harbour ;  touching  the  true  cause  whereof, 
or  the^cure,  the  inhabitants,  hi ith  whom  I  had  frequent  conference, 
could  give  me  little  or  no  light 

In  this  audience,  I  gave  his  Majesty  an  extensive  account  of  all 
things  relating  to  the  subject  about  which  he  had  sent  me.  I  pre- 
sented him  with  a  draught  of  the  then  state  of  the  port  of  Dover, 
wherein  was  expressed  the  manner  of  its  decay,  and  the  present 
ruinous  condition  in  which  it  was.  I  endeavoured,  also,  to  explain 
to  him  how  this  damage  had  come  to  pass,  and  by  what  means  it 
bad  grown  to  that  head|  as  to  have  rendered  the  haven  now  almoat 
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lost  to  the  publick.    From  the  causes  of  the  disease,  I  proceeded  to 
my  proposals  for  the  remedy,  wherein  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
explain  every  point  of  my  project,  with  evidence  enough  to  obhge 
his  Majesty,  at  that  time,  to  say  that  he  was  so  well  satisfied,  that 
he  was  resolved  he  would  not  defer  the  work  a  day.     That;  as  I 
had  made  every  thing  plain  and  intelligible  to  him,  so,  above  all, 
he  was  pleased  with  two  most  useful  and  encouraging  propositions 
therein  contained ;  namely,  that  whereas,  in  most  great  works  of 
that  kind,  princes  were  generally  obliged  to  pso^ecute  and  go 
through  the  whole  ex  pence,  which,  for  the  most  part,  was  very 
great,  before  they  could  reap  the  least  profit  of  their  design,  or  be 
assured  of  the  success;  while  this  work,  on  the  contrary,  was  sa 
ordered  and  contrived  by  lue,  that  he  was  sure  to  receive  a  present 
profit  from  every  sum,  be  it  more  or  less,  which  he  should,  at  any- 
time, think  fit  to  lay  out;  and  that  the  benefit  would  be  presently 
seen,  and  gathered,  in  proportion  to  the  charge  he  should  be  at, 
which  he  might  limit  or  respite,  as  he  pleased,  without  danger  of 
damage  to  the  work  that  should  be  done,  or  of  losing  the  ad- 
vantage that  should  be  once  gained,  in  case  of  discontinuing  the 
same. 

The  second  point  that  pleased  his  Majesty,  was,  that  whereas  alt 
artificial  ports,  that  ever  he  had  heard  of,  which  is  most  true,  were 
subject  to  choak,  and  .fill  up  with  sand  or  sullage,  and  to  lose,  by 
degrees,  their  depth  of  water,  without  great  care,  and  a  continual 
charge  to  prevent  it ;  and  which  was  the  cause,  for  the  most  ]part, 
of  the  decay  and  loss  of  such  ports  to  the  publick :  That  he  per- 
ceived, I  had  plainly  obviated  that  evil,  and,  by  a  new  and  very 
demonstrable  invention,  had  evidently  secured  the  depth  of  water 
for  ever,  which  no  neglect  could  hinder,  or,  towards  which,  any 
expence  or  annual  charge  was  necessary. 

I  concluded  with  this  general  incitement  to  his  Majesty,   '  That 
multiplicity  of  > ports,  in  a  maritime  kingdom,  such  as  bis,  wks, 
above  all  things,  to  be  wished;   which,  iii  times  of  peace,  was  a 
great  means  of  encouragement  to  our  naval  intercourse,  and  coast- 
ing trade,  whereby  our  capital  city  became  better  supported,  and 
'  at  cheaper  rates,  with  all  things  needful ;  that  seamen  were  propor- 
tionably  propagated,  shipping,  and  all  the  incident  professions  of 
shipwrightry  and  navigation,  increased  and  improved,  &c.    That, 
in  time  of  war,  shelter  and  defence  against  an  enemy  was,  .by  that , 
means,  more  at  hand  ;  whereby  our  commerce  was  better  preserved, 
our  frontier  so  much  the  stronger,  and-  cruisers  had  more  dispatch, 
and  were  better  spread  and  disposed  at  sea ;  because,  wheresoever 
there  are  ports  commodiously  situated,  and  in  the  road  of  our  com- 
merce, there,  of  course,  will  be  men  of  war  appointed,  and  enter- 
tained in  times  of  hostility,  where  they  can  clean,  victual,  and 
refit ;  whereby  great  expedition,  which  is  the  life  of  action,  would 
be  obtained,  and  half  the  time  gained,  that  was  spent  in  going  to 
remote  ports,  ^s  the  Thames,  Chatham,  Portsmouth,  &c.  where,  if 
the  wind  hangs  out  of  the  way,  ships  lie  long  on  demprage,  become 
foul  by  staying  for  a  wind,  and  lose  many  occasions  of  service. 
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which,  in  ports  lying  upon  the  edge  of  our  channely  as  Dover  does^ 
can  never  happen ;  where  you  need  no  pilotage^  and  are  no  sooner 
out  of  the  haveu,  but  you  are  at  sea/ 

In  a  word,  I  ended  my  discourse  to  his  Majesty,  with  assuring 
him,  that  Dover  promised  every  thing  he  could  hope  from  such  a 
port ;  was  situated,  the  nearest  of  all  others^  to  a  great,  dangerous, 
ind  aspiring  neighbour,  who  had  giveo  so  many  instances  of  wis- 
dom and  foresight,  in  the  charge  he  had  been  at  on  that  line  of  hts 
coast  which  confronts  ours,  and  which,  whenever  his  Majesty 
should  chance  to  have  a  war  with  that  people,  would  be  ibund 
to  turn  every  way,  both  offensively  and  defensively,  to  marvellous 
account. 

That  Dover  stands  on  a  promontory,  which  surveys,  and  might 
be  made  to  command  the  -greatest  thorough-fair  of  navigation  in 
the  world,  where  no  ship  can  pass  unobserved,  or  escape  the 
danger  of  being  attacked,  when  there  should  be  cause,  and  was  of 
,the  same  use  by  sea,  as  a  pass  is  by  land.  And,  that  there  was  no 
design,  his  Majesty  could  entertain  for  its  strength  and  improve- 
ment,  that  was  not  compassable  by  art,  and  that  did  not  promise  a 
plentiful  return  of  profit  and  honour,  of  a^y  the  greatest  sum  he 
could  spare  to  lay  out  upon  it. 

I  departed,  at  that  time,  from  his  Majesty  full  of  hopes,  that 
what  1  had  done  and  said,  on  this  subject,  would  have  produced 
the  good  efiect  of  some  speedy  resolation ;  but,  taking  the  liberty, 
some  days  after,  to  remind  him  thereof,  1  found  him,  to  mf  great 
disappointment,  much  calmer  than  I  had  left  him,  and  received 
this  short  answer:  '  That  it  was  a  noble  project  indeed,  but 
that  it  was  too  big  for  his  present  purse,  and  would  keep  coU/ 
Shortly  after,  J  was  dispatched  to  my  business  in  a  remote  country, 
and,  from  that  time  to  this,  have  neither  said,  nor  beard  any  thing 
of  Dover, 

Now  the  remark  I  would  make,  on  this  sudden  and  surprising 
coldness  of  the  King's,   is  namely  this.    That  the  long  audience, 
I  then  had  of  his  Majesty,  chanced  to  be  ia  a  certain  great  lady's 
apartment  in  Whitehall,   where  1  had  no  sooner  began  my  dis- 
coni^,   and  produced  my  papers,  whtn  Monsieur  Barillcm,  the 
French  Ambassador,    came  in ;    who  I  observed   to  listen,-  -with 
great  attention,  to  what  was  debated ;   asking  the  said  lady,  very 
earnestly,  many  questions  about  the  subject-matter  of  our  confer- 
ence, who  I  perceived  to  interpret  to  him  every  thing  that  was  saki 
on  that  occasion,  as  did  the  king,  afterwards,  in  my  hearing ;  ex« 
plaining  the  whole  project,  and  the  contents  of  the  several  designs; 
expressing  his  great  approbation  of  the  report  I  had  made  him ; 
whereupon,  making  reflexion  on  this  occurrence,  I  was  no  longer  in 
doubt,  touching  the  cause  of  my  disappointment,  but  that  it  was 
not  the  French  King^s  interest,  and,  therefore,  not  his  pleasure, 
that  we  should  proceed  on  this  work :    And,  that  so  uoble  a  project 
should  thus  die  in  the  birth,  who  would  have  been   contented,  i 
make  no  question,  to  have  given  ten  times  the  amount  of  the  cost, 
to  defeat  so  national  an  undertaking,  which  looked  with  so  threat* 
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ening  an  aspect  on  those  great  schemes  of  naval  pbwer,  which  he 
has  since  put  in  execution,  and  is  prosecuting  to  this  day ;  and,  I 
think,  it  therefore  hecomes^every  hearty  Englishman  to  conclude, 
that  such  an  incident,  as  I  have  here  produced,  ought  to  superadd  > 
one  new  and  solid  ai^ument  of  incitement,  Xp  those  that  have  been 
urged  towards  some  solemn  deliberation,  on  so  promising  and  im- 
portant a  subject :  And  if*  our  forefathers,  in  those  darker  times 
of  queen  Elisabeth,  saw  a  reason  for  their  speculations  on  this 
article,  then,  when  their  views  were  narrow,  their  motives  less, 
and  the  means  to  attain  that  purpose  hardly  to  be  compassed, 
through  the  limited  funds  of  treasure  in  those  days,  and  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  undertakers  to  conceive,  design,  and  prosecute  works 
of  that  sort ;  so  magnificent,  so  new,  and  out  of  the  way  of  the 
world's  practice :  It  may  therefore  be  hoped  for  now,  when  our 
motives  of  danger,  &c.  are  so  visible,  and  so  much  stronger ;  the 
means  of  obtaining  so  noble  an  end  every  Vay  more  within  our 
reach,  while  we  behold  by  what  arts  and  means,  and  with  what 
proftision  of  treasure,  a  neighbouring  prince  pursues  his  maritime 
projects  ;  and  since  we  ha^e  seen  and  felt  with  what  efiect  he  has 
succeeded  ip  his  aims,  to  rival  us  by  sea,  and,  in  a  word,  while  we 
know  he  must  naturally  ever  be  more  than  our  matcH  by  land; 
and  that  nothing,  at  this  day,  can  insure  our  safety,  but  a  de- 
monstrable superiority  of  naval  strength.  What  greater  wisdom 
and  precaution  can  we  manifest,  or  how  can  We  more  laudabl^' 
publish  our  attention  to  the  publick  welfare,  than  by  seasonably  ob- 
viating the  evils  that  seem  to  threaten  us,  by  the  growing  naval 
power  of  France,  towards  which,  no  one  step,  we  can  make,  pir»- 
mises  better  fi-uit,  than  this  proposal  of  recovering  and  improving 
the  haven  of  Dover,  which  is,  by  nature,  situated  to  our  wish, 
and,  in  my  humble  opinion,  is  capable  of  being  made,  by  art, 
io  useful  to  ourselves  and  friends,  and  so  effectual  to  bridle,  prevent, 
and  annoy  our  enemies ;  that,  were  the  argument  duly  weighed, 
I  am  persuaded,  we  should  think  no  sum  too  great  to  be  so  em- 
ployecL  ' 
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among  us  of  hte^  and  to  appoint  a  comitiittee  to  consider  of  ways 
and  means  for  preventing  the  same:  it  is  thought  fit>  among  the 
croud  of  proposals  for  that  end,  to  publish  what  follows : 

We  may,  without  intrenching  upon  the  province  of  diTinet, 
roakle  bold  to  assert,  that  when  the  church  of  Rome  is  called  in 
the  sacred  Scriptures,  The  Mother  of  Harlots,  and  of  the  abomi- 
nations of  the  earth ;  there  is  something  else  meant  by  it  than  a 
mere '  religious  impurity,  or  going  a  whoring  after  false  gods,  as 
their  saints  and  angels,  and  multitudes  of  mediators  between  God 
and  men,  undoubtedly  are.  We  need  but  cast  our  eye  upon 
Plalina's  Lives  of  the  Popes,  and  turn  over  a  few  leaves  of  the 
histories  of  most  nations  of  Europe,  to  be  convinced  that  the 
Romish  clergy  have,  ever  since  the  Pope's  usurpation,  been  branded 
with  undeanness.  The  wanton  observation  made  by  Henry  the 
Fourth  of  France,  as  he  passed  one  day  betwixt  a  friary  and  a ' 
nunnery,  that  the  latter  was  the  barn,  and  the  former  were  the 
threshersy  was  found  to  have  too  much  of  truth  in  it,  in  all  those 
countries,  where  monasteries  were  overturned  or  searched  upon 
the  Reformation.  The  vast  heaps  of  children's  bones  that  were 
found  in  draw-wells,  and  other  places  about  them,  were  speakings 
though  not  living  monuments  of  the  horrid  impurity,  as  well  as 
•barbarous  cruelty  of  those  pretended  religious  communities.  To 
insist  any  more  upon  this,  were  to  accuse  the  age  of  inexcusable 
Ignorance  in  history,  and  therefore  we  shall  conclude  this  intro- 
duction with  an  observation  from  Fox's  Acts  and  Monuments,  that 
before  the  Reformation  the  priests  alone  were  computed  to  have 
one  hundred  thousand  .whores  in  this  kingdom;  which  must  be 
understood  of  what  the  dialect  of  those  times  called  Lemmans, 
from  the  French  L'amante,  that  is,  in  the  modern  phrase,  kept 
tnisses;  besides  their  promiscuous  whoredoms  with  the  women 
they  confessed,  &c. 

This  horrid  uncleanness  of  the  Romish  clergy  cannot  appear 
incredible  to  those  who  consider,  that  besides  their  being  judicially 
given  up  of  God  to  work  all  manner  of  uncleanness  With  greedi- 
ness, their  vow  of  chastity,  and  being  forbidden  to  marry,  lays 
them  under  a  temptation  peculiar  to  their  order. 

It  will  yet  appear  less  strange  if  We  consider  their  way  of  living 
and  opportunity :  they  eat  and  drink  of  the  best,  are  caressed  in 
all  families  of  their  way  ;  have  an  advantage  of  knowing  the  in- 
clinations, and  of  private  convene  with  women  by  their  auricular 
confession,  and  by  their  pretended  power  to  give  pardon ;  have  a 
door  open  to  persuade  the  committing  of  one  sin  for  expiating 
another,  and  accordingly  improve  it. 

This  is  so  far  from  Mng  a  calumny,  that  the  Popish  laity  them- 
selves in  all  ages  and  countries  have  been  sensible  ot  it ;  and  there- 
fore  most  of  the  Popish  kingdoms  sollicited  the  council  of  Trent  to 
allow  priesto  marriage.  But  the  Pope,  for  reasons  we  shall  touch 
anon,  did  not  think  fit  to  grant  it ;  though  iSneas  Sylvius  himself, 
aflcrwards  Pope,  was  so  fully  convinced  of  the  neccswty  of  it,  that 
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he  saidy  '  Though  priests  were  forbidden  to  marry  for  very  good 
reasons,  yet  there  were  better  reasons  to  allow  it.'  • 

They  that  have  travelled  in  Popish  countries,  and  observed  their 
priests  and  monks,  know,  that  generally  speaking,  they  carry  about 
them  no  marks  of  that  austerity  and  morliBcation,  which  they  pre- 
tend to.    They  look  as  fat*  and  generally  fatter  than  other  men; 
which  is  an  infallible  token  that  they  fare  as  well,  if  not  better, 
than  others  do.    You  shall  see  as  white  and  plump  a  hand  under  a 
monk's  hood,  as  in  any  family  of  quality ;  and  a  toot  as  clean  and 
neat  many  times  in  a  sandal,  as  is  to  be  found  under  a  Spanish 
leather  shoe,  and  silk  stocking :  nor  is  it  any  secret,  that  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  convents  there  is  as  good  diet  prepared  for  the 
use  of  monks  and  nuns,  as  comes  to  gentlemen  s  tables.    Nay, 
those  very  places  of  retirement,  with  their  large  gardens,  adorned 
with  walks  and  shades^  and  many  times  watered  by  pleasant  foun* 
tains  or  murmurfng  streams,  together  with  their  idle  way  of  living, 
seem  to  be  accommodated  to  mspire  them  with  amorous  senti- 
ments, against  which  their  vows  of  chastity,  and  the  rules  of  their 
order,  are  so  far  from  being  preservatives,  that  they  only  add  fewel 
to  their  ^ames,  and  make  them  commit  sin  with  the  higher  relish. 
So  that,  when  they  go  abroad  from  their  monasteries,  they  are  like 
so  many  fed  horses  neighing,  as  the  Scripture  expresses  it  of  the 
lustful  Jews,  after  every  woman  they  see ;  and,  if  they  have  not 
opportunity  of  giving  vent  to  their  lusts  that  way,  they  many  times 
do  it  by  other  methods,  which  nature  as  well  as  religion  forbids  to 
name^    This  we  may  justly  suppose  to  have  been  the  motive  that 
induced  Emanuel  de  Saa  in  his  Aphorisms  to  maintain  that  forni- 
cation,  adultery,   and  sodomy  did  not  make  a  priest  irregular, 
whereas  marriage  did. 

If  besides  their  being  forbidden  to  marry,  we  consider  that  they 
are  provided  for  by  the  sweat  of  other  men  s  faces,  have  no  families 
to  take  care  of^  have  no  hard  labour  to  mortify,  and  keep  them  low, 
and  are  under  no  obligation  to  study  hard,  we  shall  find  that  there 
is  no  reason  to  wonder  if  they  be  more  inclinable  to  veoery  than 
any  other  men  whatsoever ;  and  since  by  experience  it  is  found  to 
be  so,  forbidding  them  marriage  may  well  be  called  a  doctrine  of 
devils,  both  as  to  its  original  and  efrects.  That  it  comes  from  the 
devil,  the  father  of  lyes,  and  by  consequence  the  author  of  every 
false  doctrine,  is  not  to  be  controverted,  since  the  law  of  God  afid 
nature  commands  us  to  increase  and  multiply,  and  fits  us  for  it ;  and 
that  it  might  be  in. a  regular  way,  God  himself  instituted  marriage 
in  Paradise,  and  the  Apostle  tells  us,  (bat  marriage  is  honourable  in, 
all;  and  that  this  doctrine  is  devilish  iu  its  effects,  is  evident  from. 
the  horrid  impurity  of  the  Romish  plergy  above  mentioned,  and 
the  mischiefs  they  dp  by  it  to  partipul^ir  persons,  families,  king- 
doms, and  commpnyve^hhs. 

We  come  ne;|t  to  ^ke  a  view  of  the  cause,  why  the  court  of 
Rome  does  so  stifly  insist  on  the  celibacy  of  their  clergy',  which, 
will  further  demonstrate  the  reasQpablene«s  of  gdding  them,  tp 
prevent  their  infesting  this  nation. 
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Though  Rome  pretends  to  have  changed  her  rdigion,  and  hath 
actually  changed  her  form  of  government,  by  taking  an  eccle- 
siastical instead  o(  a  temporal  head;  yet  it  is  visible  she  hath 
kbated  nothing  of  her  ambition,  to  be  mistress  of  the  universe,  and 
did  in  a  great  measure  effect  it  by  her  papacy,  to  which  so  great  a 
part  of  those,  called  Christian  nations,  submitted  before  the  Re* 
forniation.    So  as  Catiline,  when  Rome  was  heathen,  thought  it 
necessary  to  debauch  the  women,  and  then  to  carry  on  his  con- 
spiracy against  the  government  by  their  interest,  because  of  the 
influence  lewd  women  had  upon  the  loose  rabble,  and  that  thej 
could  either  murder  their  husband)^  of  bring  them  over  to  h» 
party.    Rome,  since  it  became  antichristian,  hath  injoined  cdibacy 
upon  their  clergy,  that  they,  might  be  rendered  the  more  apt  to 
debauch  women,  and  to  make  use  of  their  interest^  in  order  to 
deprive  the  civil  magistrates  of  their  rights  and  to  usurp  the  tem- 
poral, as  well  as  the  spiritual  sword. 

.1.  Because  they  know  that,  nature  having  inclined  all  men  to 
propagate  their  species,  their  priests  so,  and  so  circumstantiated, 
as  before  mentioned,  cotild  not '  possibly  refrain  from  the  act, 
though  they  were  not  allo^f  ed  to  do  it  in  a  regular  way ;  and  there- 
fore 60  many  women  as  they  debauch,  which  they  knew  by  their 
circumstances  and  opportunity  must  needs  be  innumerable^  so 
many  proselytes  they  were  sure  of. 

2.  Because  they  knew  that  their  clergy,  being  pamper^  and 
^ restrained  from  the  use  of  the  marriage-bed,  must  needs  be  more 
inclinable  to  venery  than  other  men,  and  consequently  more  pleas* 
ing  companions  to  insatiable  women,  and  therefore  the  better  fitted 
for  the  practice  of  creeping  into  houses^  and  leading  captive  silly 
women,  laden  with  divers  lusts,  as  the  Apostle  expresses  it. 

3.  Because  they  knew  that  their  clergy  by  this  means  having  an 
opportunity  of  bringing  to  their  lure  a  buxom 'Wife,  whoperhapa 
has  a  sickly,  weak,  or  absent  husband,  a  green-sickness  daughter, 
or  a  wanton  maid ;  they  would  by  the  same  means  become  masters 
in  a  manner  of  all  that  belonged  to  the  family,  have  the  command 
of  their  purses,  know  all  their  secrets,  and  improve  all  to  the  ad- 
vantage >of  the  see  of  Rome,  which  indulged  them  thus  with  a 
Mahomet's  Paradise. 

4.  By  restraining  their  clergy  from  marriage^  they  knew  it 
would  make  them  the  more  impetuous  to  satisfy  their 'desires;  and 
that  they  might  have  the  better  opportunity  of  doing  it,  they  are 
injoined  by  their  directory  in  confessing  Women  to  examine  them 
most  as  to  the  sins  of  the  flesh,  which  they  tell  them  tbey  must 
discover  on  pain  of  damnation.  This  being  a  ready  method  to 
inflame  them  mutually,  attended  with  secretry,  and  the  priests 
pretended  power  of  giving  a  pardon,  they  knew  it  could  not  miss 
of  the  designed  effect;  they  knew  also  that,  so  many  of  those  silly 
women  as  they  captivated,  so  many  champions  aud  advocates  for 
their  religion  they  should  have  in  families^  courts,  or  dsewhere ; 
for  they  might  assure  themselves  that  such  women  weidd  &ot  easily 
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p9n  iHtli  k  ifeUgion  that  did  to  tnuGh  gratify  theif  deprtrred  a^. 
petftes,  by  allowing  them  as  many  men^  though  not  hosbands,  as 
they  hav«  priests  or  confessors.  And  therefore  many  of  the  wise 
l^ish  laicks  have  been  of  opinion  themselves,  that  no  man  ovghl 
in  confess  a  wifp  but  her  husband,  and  that  a  daoghttr  ought  to  be 
tMifessed  by  none  but  her  father. 

5,  Another^  and  that  none  of  the  least  reasons  why  they  ibHbhl 
marriage  to  their  ecdesiasticks,  is>  that,  if  they  had  wires  or  Ik* 
Mties,  they  could  not  so  eaiHy  be  sent  on  missions,  and  encompais 
Mfra  and  laiin  to  make  proselytes.  They  would  not  be  so  ready,  nor 
•0  fity  to  engage  in  assassinations,  conspiracies,  and  rebellion, 
*gainit  princes  and  stated,  at  the  commands  of  their  superior ;  nor 
could  tney,  by  their  whoredoms,  so  much  propagate  the  interest 
c^  the  great  bariot,  for  then  their  wives  would  be  ko  tnany  ch4(te 
and  spies  upon  thciu. 

Fttmi  all  which  it  seems  readot\able  to  infer,  that  the  best  way  to 
fid  this  kingdom  of  Popish  priests,  and  to  prevent  the  gro^h  of 
fupery,  is  to  make  a  law,  that  all  6f  th«m  who  shall  be  discovered 
m  England,  except  such  as  are  thought  fit  to  be  allowed  to  fereigti 
ambassadors,  shall  be  gelded,  as  they  are  in  Sweden ;  wherc^  sinoe 
the  same  was  enacted  into  a  law,  and  practised  upon  a  few  dC 
thtm,  that  kingdom  hath  never  been  infested  with'  Popish  Clergy, 
or  ploCB,  nor  tmir  women  reproached  with  want  of  chastity. 

This  will  appear  the  more  reasonable,  if  we  consider,  that  the 
havock,  they  are  allowed  to  make  of  women's  chastity,  is  one  of 
the  principal  things  that  induces  lustful  fellows  to  take  Romish 
orders  upon  them,  and  to  engage  in  desperate  designs,  to  promote 
the  interen  of  that  church.  This  any  man  may  easily  be  coii*> 
vinced  of,  that  will  give  himself  leave  to  consider,  what  dangers 
Other  men  of  better  principles,  and  who  may  have  opportunities  of 
aaftiaiying  nature  by  lawful  marriage,  do  man jr  times  etpeee  Uttttn* 
selves  to,  for  the  satisfoction  of  their  brutish  passions;  and  how 
they  fre<)uently  sacrifice  honour,  interest,  and  estate,  with  the 
peace  of  their  families,  and  consciences,  to  their  irregulaf*  appetites 
of  that  sort. 

Tlio  case  then  being  thus,  let  us  consider  what  a  deluge  of  un<^ 
cleannest  may  be  poured  out  upon  this  nation  by  one  thousand,  ot 
two  thousand,  suptK)sing  there  were  no  m6re  of  those.  Popish  ec* 
^ilestasticks  in  England  at  a  time ;  especially  since  they  look  upon 
it  to  be  their  interest  to  debauch  the  nation,  as  one  of  the  be^t 
Mpedients  to  advance  popery,,  as  was  evident  f^om  the  pr&ctice  of  ^ 
the  late  i^gns;  and,  therefore,  it  seems  to  be  the  natural  way  of 
obviating  the  girowth  of  popefy,  to  tnake  the  Romish  ecclesiasticks 
uncapahle  of'  promoting  it  by  that  method  which  they  like  best« 
md  find  most  successful.  4    - « 

it  win  still  appear  to  be  more  reaaonable,  because  they  nava 
vowed  chastity,  and,  by  their  own  confession,  hare  no  occasion  iift 
those  seminary  vessels ;  therefore,  if  they  resolved  to  live  as  they 
have  sworn  to  do^  they^  woidd  willin|^y  unman  themselves^  as  Origcn 
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4id ;  so  far  would  they  bje  from  having  any  reason  to  complaia,  if 
others  should  do  it  for  them. 

It  can  no  ways  be  reckoned  cruel,  since  it  may  be  done  without 
hazard  of  life,  ai  common  experience  sbeWs,  both  in  man  andbeast, 
and;  by  consequencei  less  to  be  coinplained  oT,  than  those  laws 
which  condemn  thenr  to  the  gallows.  'Eiere  have  been  more  priesU 
put  to  death  in  England,  than  ever  were  gelded  in  Sweden ;  yet 
experience  teaches  us,  it  hath  not  had  nea^  so  good  an  effect,  lliis 
is  dei|ionstrable  from  the  many  conspiracies  against  our  princea 
and  nation,  that  the  priests  have  formed  sitKe  the  enacting  ix  tboae 
.  laws,  and  from  the  great  progress  their  idolatry  makes  among  us  .at 
'  this  very  day ;  whereas  Sweden,  since  the  enacting  of  that  law,  hath 
been  liable  to  none  of  these  misfortunes.  This  law  of  castration 
occasioned  a  pleasant  raillery  upon  the  Jesuits  at  Brussels,  by 
Queen  Christina  of  Sweden.  When  those  fathers  came  to  congra- 
tulate her  there  upon  her  conversion,  they  entertained  her,  among 
other  thinffs,  with  the  wonderful  effects  of  their  missions  in  the 
Indies,  and  other  remote  parts :  that  princess  applauded  their  ^eeal, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  rebuked  their  indifference  for  her  country  of 
Sweden,  where  their  endeavours  were  so  much  needed:  she  plea- 
santly told  them,  '  That,  though  (be  law  of  castration  was  a  bar  in 
their  way,  they  ought  not  to  prefer  the  keeping  of  those  things,  of 
which,  they  stood  not  in  need,  and  of  which  she  hcJped  they  made 
no  use,  to  the  advancement  of  the  Catholick  faidi.'  But  this, 
though  the  severest  proof  in  the  world*  has  never  been  able,  to 
bring  the  Romish  clergy  to  so  much  sense  of  their  duty,  aa  to  renew 
their,  attempts  jof  converting  Sweden* .  This  may  serve  to  confi^ 
the  story  told  us  of  an  old  capuchin  in  the  Menagiana,  the.  works  of 
the  Abbot  Menage,  that  he  r^ected  the  advice  of  his  physicians  to 
be  cut  for  the  stone,  for  fear  ijc  should  make  him  impotent,  thoMgfa 
he  was  then  eighty  years  of  age. 

Namque  ad  vivendum  castrari  valde  recmatp 
Et  propter  vitam  vivendi  perdere  causam. 

T\ke  Romish  clergy  have  so  much  accustomed  themstdves  to 
those  impure  pleasures,  that  (hey  will  be  sure  to  avoid  those  ooan« 
tries  where  they  must  be  rendered  incapable  of  enjoying  them. 

If  it  be  thought  that  the  laws,  already  made,  will  be  more  efiec- 
tual  against  them,  there  is  no  need  of  repealing  them,  though  a  new 
one  of  castration  be  added.  Since  that  hath  so  good  an  effect  in 
Sweden,  we  have  no  reason  to  despair  of  the  like  here.  It  is  gene- 
rally concluded,  that  our  English  women  are  as  tempting  as  any  in 
Europe,  and  are^  therefore,  as  likely  to  prevail  on  a  Romish  prieat  to 
venture  hanging,  to  enjoy  their  favours,  as  any  others :  but,  irAejr 
be  rendered  incapable  of  it,  the  temptation  will  have  no  force ;  and 
so  the  priests  will  save  their  lives,  our  women  wiU  preserve  their 

chastity,  and  our  religion  and  liberty  will  be  freed  fitHn  their  at^ 
tacks. 

The  only  objection  of  weight,  that  can  be  made  agauiit  it.  iv 
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that  it  may  provoke  our  Popish  aHies,  and  other  Popish  princes^  to 
treat  Protestant  ministers  in  the  like  manner.  To  which  we  an- 
swer, that,  admitting  it  should  be  so,  it  is  not  half  so  bad,  as  id 
have  them  broke  on  the  whed,  hanged,  *br  sent  to  the  gallles.  In 
the  next  place,  there  is  not  the  like  reason  fpr  treating  Protestant 
ministers  in  that  manner,  for  they  generally  marry ;  or,  if  they  be 
guilty  of  uncleanness,  are  thrust  from  the  ministry.  And;  in  the 
fast  place,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  have  any  more  regard 
'to-  our  allies,  or  other  popish  princes,  than  they  have  to  us.  We 
hear,  every  day,  of  the  cruel  persecution  in  France  atid  Germany, ' 
notwithstanding  our  mildness  to  the  Papists  here;  so  that  our 
enacting  a  law  of  castration  cannot  possibly  make  them  persecute 
the  Protestants  more  severely  than  they  do,  but  may  rather  put  a 
atop  to  it 

And,  indeed,  it' is  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  Protestants  shottld 
be  so  much  wanting  in  their  zeal,  and  so  little  sensible  of  their 
own  interest,  when  we  have  so  wartike.and  zealous  a  Protestant 
prince  upon  the  throne  of  Great  Britain,  as  not  to  agree  on  me* 
thods  for  obliging  the  Papists  to  forbear  that  barbarous  persecution 
of  their  brethren.  Endeavours,  of  that  nature,  were  used  in  some 
of  .those  reigns,  when  popery  had  so  much  interest  at  court,  that  it 
.  seemed  to  have  a  share  df  the  throne ;  therefore,  it  is  strange,  if 
nothing  should  be  attempted  towards  it  in  this  reign.  To  efftct 
this,  would,  humanly  speaking,  seem  to  be  no  difficult  work,  since 
the  naval  strength  of  Europe  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Protestants ; 
and  that  the  strength  of  Great  Britain,  and  Holland,  is  now  under 
the  command  of  one  prince,  who  is  the  hero  of  his  age. 

This  our  own  safety  seems  to  require,  and  charity  and  compas- 
sion to  our  brethren  beyond  sea  does  loudly  call  lor;  but  if  fot. 
reasons  of  state,  or  otherwise,  it  be  found  impracticable  for  us  to 
interpose  in  behalf  jof  persecuted  Protestants  abroad,'  there  i#  no- 
thing can  hinder  us«  if  we  be  Willing,  to  secure  ourselves  against 
popery  at  home,  by  putting  the  old  laws  in  execution,  or  enacting 
new  ones.       .    ' 

Tliis  sterns  to  be  absolutely  necessary,  if  we  consider,  either  the 
state  of  the  Protestants  beyond  sea,  or  our  own  condition  at  home. 

If  we  look  abroad,  we  shall  find  the  Protestant  interest,  which 
was  once  so  considerable  in  France,  quite, ruined ;  and  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  its  being  so,  was  the  neglect  of  our  English  go* 
▼emmenta  since  Queen  Elisabeth's  time.  We  have  done  nothing 
effectual  for  them  since  then,  which  was  a  mighty  overflight,  both 
in  respect  of  duty  and  interest.  That  it  was  our  duty,  will  scarcely 
be  denied  by  any  mtin,  that  has  any  time  impressions  of  the  Pro- 
testant religion.  That  it  was  our  interest,  is  demonstrable,  be- 
cause, had  the  Protestants  of  France  been  supported  by  our  me-- 
diation  and  assistance,  they  would  ^never  have  concurred  in  any 
ambitious  design  of  their  monarchs  against  the  Protestant  interest, 
or  this  nation;  and,  perhaps,  the  fears  of  that  court,  that  they 
might  prove  a  curb  upon  their  designs  of  that  nature,  was  none  of 
^'        tbt  least  causes  of  their  having  ruined  them  by  the  most  ungrate- 
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fill,  as  well  as  the  waoU.  barbarotts  persecution  that  ever  was  known. 
From  all  which  it  will  nnturaUy  resuH,  thftt  it  is  the  interest  of 
England  to  save,  if  possible,  the  reoinant  of  the  ProtesUnts  in 
FrtncOi  by  some  ef&etaal  interposition. 

If  we  look  a  little  farther  into  the  state  of  the  Protestants  of  the 
v*Uies  of  Piedmont,  we  shall  find  that  antient  church  almost  totally 
ruined  and  dispersed.  If  we  turn  our  eyes  towards  Hungary,  Tran- 
slWania,  and  Poland,  the  reformed  interest  is  almost  quite  exter- 
minated in  those  countries,  as  it  is  totally  ruined  in  Bohemia.  What 
'daogtr  it  is  liable  to  hi  the  neigfabourine  country  of  Saiony,  is 
known  to  every  onc>  since  that  country,  imse  prince  was  the  first 
that' embraced  the  Reformation,  is  now  under  a  popish  govern- 
ment }  find,  if  we  come  nearer  home,  to  the  Palatinate,  there  we 
shall  also  find  a  Protestant  church,  once  the  most  flourisbins,  and 
heel ,  reformed  in  all  G«rmany>  under  an  unreasonable  and  cruel 
ptffsecntioh.  H  we  consider  the  t|reaty  of  Byswick,  by  that  we 
shall  find  the  German  Protestants  despoiled  of  eight  or  nine  bun«> 
dred  ehurches :  the  once  teious  Protestant  citv  of  Strasburgh  de- 
liyei*ed  in  nrey  to  the  church  of  Rome;  and  the  Protestants  in 
Alsace,  ana  the  neighbouring  principalities  on  each  side,  as  the 
duchy  of  Montbelliard,  county  of  Vddenta,  &e.  subject  to  nopish 
Incroacbments.  In  a  word,  if  we  look  throughout  the  ,wh<He  em» 
pire»  and  take  a  view  of  the  dyet  at  Ratisbon,  we  shall  find  the 

K^A  iDterest  every  whure  ramnant,  and .  incroaching  upon  the 
fennfttioii,  contrary  to  the  Ibndamental  laws,  and  most  solemn 
treaties  of  the  empire.  If  we  cast  an  eye  upon  Swisserland,  the 
little  republick  of  Genera,  and  the  principality  of  Neufchatel,  there 
also  we  shall  find  the  ProtesUnt  interest  threatened  and  Itnguishr 

If  we  look  northward,  there  we  find  the  Protestant  kingdoms  of 
Sweden  and  Denmark  mady  to  engage  In  a  war  with  one  anotberi 
and  that  the  quarrels  betwixt  them  are  fomented  by  those  who 
oarry  on  an  intercet»  which  is  destructive  both  to  the  Protestuit 
religion  and  the  civil  liberties  of  Europe.  This  is  sufiteient  to 
diacovef  the  bad  state  of  the  Protartant  interest  abroad. 

If  we  consider  the  posture  of  afairs  tt  home,  it  is  evident  flrom 
a  late,  printed  letur,  said  to  be  wrote  by  a  worthy  bishop,  and 
dedicated  to  a  member  of  Parliament,  that  popery  comes  hi  upon 
us  like  a  fiood.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  there  is  a  party  In  the 
three  iMUions»  who  favour  the  title  of  an  abdicated  popish  prince, 
and  his  pretended  succession,  against  the  present  government,  and 
the  succession  established  by  Uw.  It  is  not  to  be  forgot,  that  their 
interest  .was  so  strong  as  to  ^advance  a  popish  king  to  our  throne; 
and  though  they  eoukl  not  keep  him  there,  because  he  dismounted 
himself  by  a  fiirious  career,  yet  they  have  endangered  us  since  by 
repeated  plots  against  bis  pteseut  Majesty's  Vifi*,  and  endecvoortng 
^^^iug  in  a  French  invasion  upon  us.  It  is  also  known,  that 
there  are  tniglity  discontents  fomented  and  nourished  in  all  the 
three  naUons,  in  relation  to  trade,  parties,  and  diflf^irent  preten* 
ii^ma;  and  that  this  gitua  the  popish  clergy  an  opportunity  of 
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Mdiag  fiiel  to  our  ikinet,  w'hicb  makes  it  likcwiM  evident  that  the 
PfOtesUnt  intereat  is  in  danger  at  borne. 

This  is  further  demonstraUe  from  the  trouble  the  Papists  have 
firom  thne  to  time  given,  and  cootintte  to  give  our  governnieDt  and 
pasihiiiMnts:  wfast  is  the  meaning  else  of  those  proelamatiooa  for- 
■aeriy  and  lately  emitted^  commanding  Papists  to  retire  from  I^on- 
don?  lee  What  else  is  the  meaning  of  those  bills  brought  in  to 
prcveat  their  disinheriting  their  Protestant  heirs,  and  U>  binder 
their  sending  children  alm>ad  to  foreign  seminaries,  to  be  bred-  up 
in  idolatry,  or  made  priests,  monks,  and  nons  ?  This,  besides  iba 
danger  tl^t  aocruea  thereby  to  dnr  religion  and  Ubfrties^  takes 
vast  sums  of  money  out  of  the  kingdom  yearly.  Tbey  likewise 
five  trouble  to  our  parliaments^  by  brmging  in  bills  for  diicoycring 
estates  and  money  given  to  superstitions  uaes,  which  if  every  way 
mighty  prejudicial  to  the  kingdom,  and  enables  the  Papists  to 
breed  vipers  in  our  bowels,  in  order  to  rend  us  in  pieces. 

Then,  since  it  is  undeniable  that  we  are  in  danger  from  the 
Papists,  whether  we  eonsider  the  state  of  affairs  at  home  or  abroad, 
and  that  the  hiws  hitherto  enacted  have  not  been  able  to  prevent 
the  recoorse  of  Popish  priests,  &c/  nor  the  growth  of  popery  in 
this  kingdom ;  what  should  hinder  us  from  trying  new  methods, 
and  particularly  this  law  of  castration  ? 

It  wonld  certainly  be  a  poniahnent  very  proper  for  them,  and 
■ught  make  then  read  their  sin  in  their  judgment;  since  it  is 
evident,  that  by  their  pwn  personal  villainy,  and  their  loose  doc- 
trine of  pardons.  Sec.  which  encourages  people  in  licentiousness, 
they  make  more  proselytes  than  by  any  other  method. 

Those,  who  perhaps  would  scruple  to  be  any  ways  instrumental 
in  mking  these  priests,  wiien^  the  penalty  infiieted  upon  them  by 
law  ia  death,  vroald  not  have  reason  to  be  so  scrupulous  to  talce 
and  discover  them,  ivhen  the  punishment  is  only  castration,  and 
tbemfore  would  be  inore  diligent  to  put  the  laws  in  execution  upon 
them. 

It  mnst  also  be  reckoned  a  deserved  panishment,  since,  under 
the  seal  of  confession,  they  commit  nnckeanness  with  those  they 
have  the  ttust  of  as  ghostly  fathers,  so  that  it  is  a  sort  of  spiritual 
incest,  and  a  destroying  people  with  arms  that  make  no  report ; 
both  which  crimes  are  capital  in  all  well  governed  states,  and 
there^Me  the  punishment  of  castration,  in  such  a  case,  must  needs 
be  accounted  mild. 

If  it  be  objected,,  that,  though  some  of  the  Romish  clergy  be 
guilty  of  incontinence,  yet  all  of  them  are  not  so,  and  therefore 
such  only  are  to  be  punished  in  that  manner  as  are  convicted  of  the 
crime:  it  is  easy  to  answer,  that  it  is  equally  true,  that  all  of  them 
are  not  guilty  of  conspiring  against  the  government,  nor  is  it  pos- 
sible to  convict  alt  of  them  of  perverting  the  subjects ;  yet  the  27th 
of  Elisabeth  makes  it  treason  ibr  any  Popish  priest,  bred  up  be- 
yond sea,  to  be  here,  or  to  return  into  England,  without  submit- 
thig  to  the  goveniment,  and  taking  the  oath  of  supremacy.  And 
indeed  it  is  but  reasonable  it  shonld  be  ae,  for  their  bcmg  here 
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suppoteB  their  design;  and  iberefbre  there  is  asmoch  reason !• 
punish  them,  though  we  cannot  prove  the  overt  acts  upon  thcni, 
as  there  is  to  punish  thieves  for  coming  into  our  houses  in  an  il- 
legal manner,  though  we  cannot  prove  that  they  have  robbed  us, 
or  stole  any  thing.  If  we  find  a  wolf,  or  other  beast  of  pcey, 
among  our  fli)cks,  we  take  their  design  of  destroying  them  for 
grranted,  and  treat  them  accordingly,  though  we  do  not  see  the  liaibs 
of  our  cattle  in  their  mouths.  And  therdbre,  since  the  practices 
and  principles  of  the  Romish  clergy  are  so  w^ll  known,  their  being 
found  in  the  nation  ought  to  be  sufficient  conviction. 

It  still  remains  a  question,  how  they  shalll^  discovered  ?  But 
the  answer  is  a't  hand.     Let  a  competent  and  certain  reward  be 

,  proposed  for  such  as  shall  do  it,  and  the  like  reward,  and  a  pardon 
to  any  of  their  own  number  that  shall  discover  the  rest;  or  let 
provision  be  made  for  some  of  every  English  seminary  beyond  sea 
that  turn  Protestants,  and  plant  some  of  them  in  the  several  porta 
of  the  kingdom ;  and  let  some  of  each  of  those.seminaries  be  like- 
wise constantly  in  London  to  assist  in  searches,  and  view  those  that 
are  t«ken  up  on  suspicion :  and,  at  the  same  time,  let  provision  be 
made  for  such  as  will  inform  of  all  the  Popish  clergy  that  haont 
the  great  families  of  that  opinion  in  England,  and  we  need  not 
doubt  of  an  effectual  discovery  in  a  litile  time:  for,  besides  the 

,  influence  that  the  hopes  of  a  reward  will  have,  those  goatish  fel- 
lows; the  Rofnish  clergy,  do  many  times  disoblige  fkmilies  of  their 
own  way,  by  attempting  to  debauch  their  ^ives,  children,  or  ser- 
vants, some  of  whom  have  so  much  virtue  as  to  reject  the  tempta* 

'  tion,  and  to  hate  the  tempters ;  and  many  times  their  blind  zeal 
occasions  them  likewise  to  take  indiscreet  methods  to  pervert  Pro- 
testant servants,  who  would  not  be  wanting,  in  case  of  such  pro- 
vision, as  above  mentioned,  to  discover  those  dangerous  fellowa. 

To  inflict  this  punishment  of  castration  upon  diem,  is  so  much 
the  less  to  be  thought  cruel  or  unreasonable,  since  it  is  so  ordinary 
in  Italy,  and  other  ropish  countries,  for  the  meaner  sort  of  people 
to  geld  their  own  sons,  that  they  make  the  better  market  of  them 
for  singing  boys,  and  musicians,  or  to  be  catamites  to  cardinals, 
and  other  dignitaries  of  the  Romish  church.  In  those  hot  coon- 
tries  the  Roman  clergy  are  much  addicted  to  that  damnable  and 
unnatural  crime ;  and  such  of  them,  as  are  not,  keep  lewd  woaaen 
almost  avowedly ;  they  are  indeed  more  upon  the  reserve,  and  live 

'  according  to  the  maxim  of  Cautd,  though  not  Cast^  in  such  conn* 
tries  where  the  government  is  reformed,  or' where  the  Protestanta 
are  numerous ;  but  then  they  are  under  the  jmater  temptation  to 
perpetrate  their  villainies,  on  the  pretext  of  confessing  women;- 
therefore  there  is  the  inore-  reason  to  enact  a  law  of  caatration 
against  them  in  this  kingdom. 
We  have  the  more  ground  to  think,  that  such  a  law  duly  exe* 

'  cuted  would  have  a  good  effect,  because  the  lust  of  the  flesh  is  so 
bewitching  and  natural  to  the  greatest  part  of  mankind,  and  con- 
tinues to  have  a  predominancy  iathem  for  so  great  a  part  of  their 
livesi  that  it  hath  occasioned,  and  does  occasion  more  disordeta^ 


\^ 
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iMid  it  apter  to  engage  men,  o?er  whom  it  obtains'tfae  ascendant,  in 
more  desperate  uiki^takings  than  any  other  passion  whatever. 
Histories  are  fiiH  of  examples  of  princes  and  great  men,  that  have 
ruined  themselves  and  their  countries  in  the  pursuit  of  their  ir« 
regular  amours.  We  have  no  need  to  turn  over'  foreign  stories,  or 
to  go  out  of  our  own  nation  for  proofs  of  this.  It  is  not  so  long 
ago  to.  be  forgot,  since  we  had  the  chief  affairs  of  state  managed, 
and  parliaments  dissolved,  &c.  at  the  beck  of  courtesans.  The 
interest  of  popery  and  tyranny,  in  the  late  reigns,  was  chiefly 
advanced  by  such.  . 

•  Do  we  not  find,  even  in  private  persons  .of  all  rank3,  that  where 
that  passion  is  not  kept  in  due  bounds,  or  cured  by  the  proper 
remedies  of  a  Suitable  matchy  honour,  health,  and  estate,  nay, 
life  itself  is  many  times  sacrificed  to  the  pleasure  of  the  flesh  ;  and 
therefoce  the  Apostle  had  reason,  as  well  as  revelation  on  his  side, 
when  be  rank^  all,  that  is  in  the  world,  under  the  three  heads  of 
'  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust. of  the  eye,  and  the  pride  of  life,'  and 
gave  thatof'tibe  flesh  the  preference.  It  is  plain,  from  expefience, 
Uiat  the  other  two  are  diade  generally  subservient  to  it^  as  is  visible 
every. dav  from  that  excess  in  jewels,  apparel,  and  houshold  furni- 
ture, add  the  vast  expence,  which  the  gallants  of  both  sexes  put 
themselves  to,  in  one  or  all  of  these,  in  order  to  obtain'  the  favour 
of  their  paramours. 

From  all  which  we  may  make  this  inference,  that,  if  the  Romish 
clergy  were  made  incanaole,  by  a  law,  of  enjoying  that  which  they 
account  the  greatest  pleasure  of  life,  they  would  avoid  those  coun- 
tries, where  such  laws  are  put  in  execution,  as  they  would  avoid  the 
plague.  It  Would  be  happy,  if,  by  this  means,  we  could  deliver  our 
posterity  from  those  conspiracies,  civil  wars,  dreadful  fires,* massa- 
cres, assassinations  of^  princes,  and  other  mischiefs,  which  these 
kingdoms  have  been  liable  to  frofn  the  Papists,  and  against  which 
all  our  other  laws  have  hitherto  signified  but  little  to  preserve  us. 

We  have  also  found,  by  sad  experience,  that  they  have  had  so 
much  influence,  as  to  get  the  ascendant  over  some  of  our  princes, 
by  tempting  them,  as  they  have  done  the  French  king,  with  the 
hopes  of  an  absolute  sway,  and  vie  know  not  what  visionary  em- 

{>ire8.  *  By  this  means  they  prevailed  with  them  to  overthrow  our 
aws,  the  xtcovtxj  of  which  hath  cost  the  nation  so  much  blood  and 
treasure,  that  after-ages  are  like  to  feel  the  smart  of  it;  though 
,  they  have  run  one  of  our  princes  off  the  stage,  and  have  welt  nieh 
ruined  dieir  great  champion  beyond  sea,  as  they  did  formerly  the 
Spanish  monalrchy,  by  spurring  on  those  princes  to  persecute  Pro- 
testants, and  establish  despotical  government.  They  will  never 
give  over  that  game,  but  inspire  all  princes,  to  whom  they  can  have 
access,  either  by  themselves  or  others,  with  one  or  both  of  those 
designs ;  and  therefore  it  is  the  interest  of  England  to  use  all  pos- 
sible means  to  secure  the  nation  against  those  Romish  clergymen, 
for  which  castration  is  humbly  conceived  to  be  the  properest  me- 
thod, and  is  so  far  from  being  cruelty,  that  it  may  well  be  reckoned 

og  ♦ 
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M  gseat  apiece  of  clflmency  to  Bainith  pritsls^  as  inrnf^ifMim  m 
instead  of  the  gallows^  to  other  condemned  criminal!. 

In  ibort,  it  will  be  so  far  from  being  a  real  diskindness  W  Ibe. 
Popish  laicks  of  this  nation,  that  it  will  be  tke  greaUst  pieoo  oF 
firiendship  to  them  imaginable.  This,  wie  hope>  thej  wiU  betb^ 
more  readily  convinced  of,  if  their  wiveSi  daughtersi  and  maid» 
servants  cry  oat  against  this  law,  for  then,  to  be  sure,  ibey  hvm 
SQPie  particular  concern  in  the  matter. 

We  hope,  that  our  Popish  laicks  in  England  are  men  of  aa  gaod 
observation  as  those  in  other  countries,  and  partic^brlj  in  Frane* 
and  Italy,  where  their  very  proferba  aie  auficient  to  demoneMte^ 
that  they  have  no  great  opinion  of  their  clergymen's  obasfciiy.  lb 
is  not  possible  lo  expose  those  goatish  fellows  with  more  seventy* 
mi  contempt^  than  the  Italians  do  by  saying  *  Fate  Lai  Coronna,* 
by  way  of  saroaam,  of  n  stallion,  that  tbey  do  net  tbialt  perfama 
his  part;  aUnding  to  the  priests  shaven  crowns,  as  if  thatsaeeiw 
dotal  eharacter  were  sufficient  even  to  invigorate  a  horae.  Unlr 
other  proverb  of  <  Fate  lo  Prete,'  let  ns  make  him  a  pricat,  when  diqr 
have  any  ungovernable  wanton  in  a  family,  that  over •rma  idl  their 
finnalea,  is  a-kin  to  the  other;  and  their  covering  their  Btone*horaaa 
with  a  monk's  frock,  when  they  find  ihem  indiitereDt  for  a  mava  ha 
aaason»  is  a  scandalous  reproof  of  those  brutish  clergymen.  Anawar 
able  to  these  is  the  French  proverb  : 

Qui  vetU  tmir  nctU  waison 
.   9^1  t^^io^frtfu  preirtni  maim  tiifigefm* 

Comparing  the  Popish  clergji  to  the  pigeonsj  for  their  venereoua 
inclinations  J  and  may  be  Englished  thus : 

Tbeyi  that  would  keep  their  bouses  chaste  and  neat, 
From  thence  must  priests^  monlos  nuns^  and  pigeons  bealU 

Aa  all  proverbs  of  that  aort  are  founded  upon  seoiething  univeisaDip 
known,  or  conceited  to  be  true,  it  is  not  at  all  for  the  honour  of  thn 
P<^sh  cleiffy,  that  thf;ir  chastity  should  be  thus  reflected  npon^  ia 
countries  where  thejr  are  the  sole  directors  of  conecienoe,  and  bava 
sheur  religion  estabUsbed  by  law. 

But  that,  which  fixes  it  yet  more  upon  thain»  is,  that,  in  the 
Pope's  chancery,  the  tax  for  eating  eggs  in  Lent  is  greater  than  thaA 
for  sodomy ;  and  the  penalty  upon  a  priest,  that  marries,  is  greater^ 
than  tipon  those  that  commit  that  monstrous  and  unnatural  villainy 
just  now  mentioned.  From  all  which  it  is  manifest,  that  they  did 
not  speak  at  random,  who  informed  us»  that  the  celibacy  of  snch  an 
iimumerable  multitude  of  Popish  ecclesiasticks  is  the  aiajriaiai 
«rc4»m»  domn^tioms  Papalii^  and  that '  the  priests  testicles  are  thn 
greatest  pcomotera  of  the  Pope's  empire,'  This  will  appear  yet 
more  plain,  that  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  them>  since  the 
cburcb  of  Rome  maintains,  that  marriaffe  is  a  sacrament,  aiid  that 
all  sacraments  confer  grace,  and  yet  denies  it  to  her  clergy:  a 
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manifest  indication,  that  tbey  have  their  graceless  designs  to  pro- 
mote by  it;  especially  since,  at  the  same  time,  the  want  of  those 
parts,  which  they  will  not  allow  them  to  makte  use  of  in  a  regular 
way,  renders  them  incapable  of  being  priests,  according  to  their 
canons ;  but  yet  they  are  so  kind  to  their  gelded  martyrs,  as  to 
allow  it  to  be  sufficient^  if  they  have  them  about  them  in  powder, 
or  any  other  way. 

These  things  confirm,  in  a  literal  sense,  the  odious  characters 
gw«n  the  church  of  Romci  in  the  Revelations,  chap,  xviij  xviii. 
&c.  as,  '  the  graat  whore»  with  whom  the  kings  and  iahabitants  of 
the  earth  have  committed  fomkation ;  the  mother  of  harlots  and 
abominations  of  the  earth,  having  a  golden  cup  in  her  hand  full  of 
abominations,  and  of  the  filthiness  of  her  fornications/  &o.  Then, 
since,  by  the  testimony  of  God  and  man,  the  Romish  ciergy  is  such 
an  impure  and  lascivious  crew,  it  makes  a  law  cxf  castratien  a  just 
and  adequate  punishment  for  them. 

To  conclude :  since  our  King  and  Parliament  have  both  testified 
tbelr  seal  and  Ibrwardness  to  suppress  imniorality  and  profaneness, 
it  follows  naturally,  that  such  ja  law  as  this  deserves  their  serious 
thoughts ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  supprjess  reigning  vice,  so  long  as 
those  goatish  fellows  are  suffered  to  swarm  among  us.    They  not 
only  corrupt  the  morals  of  people  themselves,  by  such  practices  and 
principles  as  above  mentioned,  but  bring  over  and  encourage  others 
to  do  it,  particularly  those  Italians,  &c.  who  sell  and  print  Aretin's 
Postures ;  and,  in  order  to  debaueh  the  minds  of  women,  and  tm 
make  them  guilty  of  unnatural  crimes,  invent  and  sell  them  suoh 
things,  as  modesty  forbids  to  name.    It  is  evident,  that,  as  popery- 
advaticed  upon  us  in  the  late  reigns,  debauchery  gained  ground  at 
the  same  time,  fbr  they  natufally  make  way  fur  one  andther;  and 
therefore  we  can  never  suppress  immorality,  without  securing  our* 
selvea  eiectually  against  popery.    If  this  should  be  attempted  by  a 
law  of  castration  against  Romish  prieets,  it  must  be  owned,  that  it 
would  ha  mote  charitable  and  humanft  to  save  ourselves  from  popish 
superstition,  and  all  its  mischievous  consequences,  by  th^t  method 
alone,  than  to  practise  it,  together  w9tb  other  punishmenta,  upon 
such  of  those  wretches  as  come  to  the  gibbet  for  treason.     The 
cutting  oflTtheir  privities  ia  such  cases,  and  throwing  them  into  the 
'  iie,  just  before  they  be  totally  bereft  of  life,  can  be  of  no  manner 
of  use  ;  whereas  castration  alone,  before  hand,  might*  have  saved  ut 
ftem  the  danger  of  their  plots,  and  prevented  themielfeafrom  com- 
ing to  the  gallowa. 


(    ^^S     ) 
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A  Dialogue  hettoeen  the  Author  and  the  Printer. 

^.  .  .        T¥THAT  title  do  you  design  to  give  this  book  ? 
rrinier.     yy      j^^^^^  Labour  in  Vain :  or.  What  signifies  lit- 
tie  or  Nothing  ? 

Printer.  Then  I  am  like  to  make  a  very  hopeful  bargain  this 
morning ;  and  grow  rich  like  a  Jacobite,  that  would  part  with  hit 
property,  for  a  speculative  bubble. 

Author.  Be  not  angry ;  for  the  same  estimate  and  epithet  the 
greatest  divines  give  to  tne  whole  worid. 

Printer.  I  do  not  like  their  characters,  or  epithets ;  for  I  bdieve 
there  is  a  real  value  in  our  coin ;  and  I  know  little  of  their  spiritual 
notions,  neither  will  I  puzcle  my  head  about  what  they  tell  me,  I 
cannot  rightly  understand.  ^ 

Author.  I  could  convince  you,  that  you  are  in  the  wrong;  in 
being  so  indifferent  about  enquiring  into  the  cause,  nature,  and 
value  of  things. 

Printer.  I  am,  in  this  point,  a  quaker;  and  will  not  by  reaaon 
be  convinced.  Pray,  Sir,  teU  me,  Am  I  to  buy  a  shop  full  of 
empty  pasteboard  boxesy  or  not  ? 

Author.  Sir,  jlhey  are  full. 

Printer,  Why,  then  do  vou  put  over  the  door,  that  the  gooda 
Signify  Little,  jot  Nothing?  It  is  a  strange  sort  of  information,  to 
expect  to  get  customers  by. 

Author.  I  had  several  reasons  that  induced  me  to  put  this  title  to 
my.  book ;  and,  not  to  keep  you  longer  upon  the  fret,  I  will  tdl 
you  some  of  them:  first,  the  natural  inquisitive  humour,  that 
reigns  in  all  mankind,  after  novelty ;  for  no  sooner  will  the  title  be 
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ifead,  or  cried,  but  the  reader,  or  hearer;,  wilt  query  what  it  t# 
about,  conclude  it  some  mag^got  or  other,  and,  to  be  satisfied,  vnW 
buy  it ;  so,  you  will  gain  by  his  curiosity.  Then  I  have  known 
many  dull^  books,  that  have  sold  well,  by  the  help  of  an  ingenious, 
or  whimsical  title.  '  Puffe  me,  Pufie  mo,  PiifFe  cannot  stay,  Colle 
molle  Puffy^  the  odness  and  maggot  of  that  cry  ha«  sold  the  fellow 
many  a  tart;  for  many  persoiis,  who  only  out  of  curiosity  have 
peeped  intd  his  basket,  have  found  something  or  other  that  pleased 
them.  Besides  the  title  Is  apropos  because  the  subjects  I  write 
about,  though  they  make  a  g^eat  bustle  in  the  world,  yet  their 
conclusions,  or  produce,  are  very  frivolous,  insignificant,  and  an- 
swer not  the  end  designed. 

Primer.  To  what  purpose,  did  you  spend  your  time' in  writing 
on  such  subjects  ?  And  why  should  I  be  at  the  labour  of  printing, 
or  change  of  paper  ? 

Author.  Print  it  by  all  means ;  it  may  employ  some  to  add  to  it 
the  history  of  the  printer. 

Printer.  What,  that  my  pains  was  labour  in  vain,  and  charge 
signified  little  or  nothing?  I  am  mightily  obliged  to  you,  for  the 
method  you  have  taken,  to  expose  me  to  laughter :  but  let  it  prove 
as  it  will,  if  1  buy  the  devil,  I  will  try  to  sell  him.  But,  if  your 
whim  does  not  take,  I  will  never  buy  goods  again,  before  1  have 
Jooked  over  the  parcel. 

The  Poor  Man's  Petitioning  at  Court. 

HOW  fruitless  and  empty  the  requests  of  the  poor  have  returned 
at  court,  whether  they  have  been  for  justice  or  mercy,  is  apparent 
from  a  thousand  instances:  and  one  i  will  relate  to  you,  without  a 
peevish  design  of  reflecting  upon  any  particular  ooUrt,  for  the 
{lauper's  petition  is  alike  neglected,  by  what  I  have  seen,  heard, 
or  read,  in  every  court.  A  gentleman,  fitly  qualified,  who  by 
permission  had  purchased  an  employ  for  life,  under  a  king,  and  to 
his  successors,  upon  a  successor's  coming  to  the  crown  (though  be 
had  taken  oaths  of  allegiance,  and  done  what  was  requisite,  ac- 
cording to  law,  for  qualification)  to  feed  the  avarice,  or  gratify  the 
wicked  bounty  of  a  certain  person,  to  whose  care  the  managery 
was  intrusted,  was  turned  out,  with  only  the  madman's  humorous 
reason,  Sicjubeo^  sic  volo^  By  which  unjust,  at'least,  unkind  usage, 
he  had  very  little  left  to  mainuin  himself,  wife,  and  four  children. 

At  once,  his  quondam  friends  soupded  retreat, 
Would  scarce  afford  good  words,  and  much  less  meat : 
'  To  see  his  face,  they  d  never  after  care. 
As  if  his  very  looks  infectious  were : 
like  qireful  bees,  to  their  own  hives,  they  flew. 
As  he  from  fortune,  they  from  him  withdrew. 

I  cannot  finbetfr,  in  this  place,  putting  the  epMhtt  wicked,  to 
that  geoerous  virtue,  bounty  i  since  here  it  was  a  powerful  robbery 
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Gomitiitted  upon  one  mau'a  ri^ht,  to  seem  bounte^ui  in  a  beqnal 
to  another.  The  deprived  man»  hurt,  complamed  with  all  tht 
respect,  a  supplicant  should  use;  bat  his  prayer  waa  answered  with 
a  negatiTe.  Afterwards  he  served  that  king  without  pay  in  hif 
army  abroad,  and>  upon  the  death  of  the  posseuor  of  bis  i»aploy« 
he  again  prayed  to  be  restored ;  upon  which  prayer,  he  had  an 
order  for  the  next  vacancy,  which  when  happened,  a  oertaiD  gcnllfl* 
man,  who  but  a  short  time  before  had  presented  the  deprirv^  man 
tB  the  king,  in  the  army,  and  had  giyen  it  undor  his  hand,  that  he 
had  been  turned  out,  without  cause,  and  that  he  served  as  a  vi^ 
lunteer ;  gave  it  again  under  his  hand,  that  the  poor  petitioner's 
alledging  to  have  served  in  the  army,  was  a  mistdie;  and  his  last 
act  (the  former,  in  good  manners,  I  will  believe,  being  forgot)  was 
credited ;  so  order  and  petition  were  both  diamissed,  to  the  min  ef 
the  man,  and  his  family. 

Obseroaiiim* 

By  this  true  relation,  is  evident  the  little  success,  that  is  to  be 
expected  from  the  poor  unhappy  man's  petitioning  against  a  man 
in  power;  for,  when  be  pleases,  he  blackens  and  misrepreaents  aa 
underling;  and  what  a  favourite  says  is  easily  believed. 

Then  tell  me  how  the  poor  shall  find  relief, '% 
Or  gain  a  cure  for  undeserved  grief,  > 

Their  fate  depending  on  a  king's  belief.       3 

In  such  a  case,  a  prince  is  the  easiest  man  in  the  world  to  be 
Imposed  on,  considering  the  vast  multitude  of  afftin,  that  center  in 
his  ordering  and  manage,  the  particnlar  comisance  of  all  whidi  it 
is  impossilNe  for  him  to  tiA:e ;  for,  upon  a  lind  of  necessity,  he  is 
obKged  to  have  his  knowledge  of  several  affeirs,  from  the  report 
'that  those  about  him  are  pleased  to  make ;  and  what  man  will  tell  a 
atory  to  bis'  own  disadvantage  ?  And  who  can  -teR.  it  but  the  fi- 
vourite,  whilst  the  poor  petitioner  is  ddmrred  access  ^ 


Befbre  a  fav'nte,  none  shall  be  believed, 
And  'gainst  the  Hch,  'tis  hard  to  be  relieved : 
In  vain  you  ofier  up  an  ennpty  prayer; 
"Whk^  rattens  not  the  courtier,  or  his  heir; 
Something  that's  solid,  and  of  real  ffopd 
(At  least  mr  such  by  worldlings  understood) 
-Must  be  presented,  if  you'd  favour  find,  -% 

Which  rarely  warms  th'  endowments  of  the  mind :  i 

But  to  the  fortunate,  and  rich,  are  kind.  j 

Since  money  weighs  down  justice  and  desert, 
The  poor's  desires  don't  signify  a  fart. 

Expectations  of  Benefit  from  a  covetous  Man,  in  his  Life-time. 

Q]^  Pauper  t  Amsnts:  an  admirable  and  proper  answer  to  the 
qpi^itMm  I  because  the  covetoos  omb  wanteth  that  which  fae  hath. 
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as  irdl  u  th«t  ivlhdi  he  hadi  not ;  'us  pioVet  trae,  by  the  foUowinf 
f«iBtion.  A  friend  of  mine,  if  a  covetous  num  can  be  so,  of  genteel 
extraction,  and  suitable  education^  having  a  competent  estate  of 
four  hundred  pounds  per.  annum,  and  a  thousand  poonds  in  money, 
left  bhn ;  which  vevenne  as  fhr  exceeding  his  desire  of  living,  as  it 
came  short  of  his  desire  of  acquiring ;  for  he  no  sooner  had  the 
possession,  but  he  retrenched  the  usud  expences  of  the  family ;  he 
saved  charge,  by  putting  away  the  mouths  that  caused  it ;  and  the 
•nly  servant  that  he  kept  lived  almost  like  a  bear  in  Greetiland,  on 
the  nourishment  he  had  ^  in  the  summer  of  the  father's  life-time. 
In  short,  no  anchorite  lived  mote  sparing  than  he,  unless  It  were 
upon  another^s  cost,  and  then  it  was  a  covetoos  humour  made  him 
eat  and  drink  like  a  glutton  and  a  drunkard.  In  all  his  actions  ha 
waa  base ;  he  would  steal  his  own  goods,  to  make  his  servant  pay  for 
diem.  By  such  sordid  ways  his  wealth  was  aceomolated ;  he  sold  the 
Biansion-hoase,  because  the  purchase  mone^  would  yield  a  grater 
profit,  than  the  rent  amounted  to ;  and  retired  from  a  great  house 
(not  hoot  plenty  and  abundance)  to  a  less,  that  he  could  not  rent 
out.  By  sucl^  niggardly  methods^  in  process  of  time,  he  had  heaped 
up  a  very  great  treasure. 

There  was  a  young  hopeful  gentleman,  his  nephew,  who  expected 
to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  covetousness,  tlutt  often  came  to  visit  him, 
and  was  always  com{^i9ant,  soothed,  and  commended  every  hu- 
mour, which  I  take  to  be  the  right  way  of  pleasing ;  for  eertam  (at 
least,  during  the  time  of  prevailing  fancy,  or  action)  every  man  is 
pleased  with  bis  own  sentiments,  or  doings;  so  consequently  loves 
to  have  them  approved  and  applauded. 

He  gratified  the  miser's  appetite  at  his  own  expence,  his  pantry 
and  his  cellar  were  always  ready  to  gratify  his  least  motion  of  desire, 
his  coach  and  horses  attended  his  occasions.  He  baulked  his  own 
humour,  neglected  his  pleasant  and  fecetious  companions,  and 
confined  himself  to  oblige  his  sordid  temper.  Tliough,  it  must  be 
confessed,  self  interest  mcur^  him,  yet  it  pleased  the  wretch»  when 
he  advised  him  to  secnre  his  treasure,  diat  no  Rachel,  or  other, 
might  steal  his  god.  He  christened  h\%,  son  of  the  Jew's  name ;  h« 
dio,  what  not  ?  to  oblige  him.  He  defended  him  fi:om  robbery,  at 
the  peril  of  his  own  life :  nay  more,  he  justified  his  base  principles, 
contrary  to  his  conscience ;  but  all  the  returns,  that  wei«  paid  to 
these  services,  were  mountain  promises,  whilst  in  his  ctxpn;  but 
mole  hifls,  cr  no  performances,  when  sober. 

Afterwards  this  obliging  gentleman  fell  by  misfortune  into  straits 
and  necessities/  so  that  bis  family  wanted  convenient  subsistence; 
yet  the  other,  pitiless,  and  unconcerned,  returned  no  good  nature, 
no  charity,  no  grateful  tarct,  lor  all  his  generous  obligations ;  not  sa 
much  as  even  common  humanity  woulc^  out  of  mercy,  oblige  a  very 
Jew  to  shew  to  a  stranger  in  misery.  After  the  miser  had  bought 
what  he  had  left,  for  half  the  value,  he  forbid  him  his  house,  and^ 
whenever  he  met  h'nm,  he  passed  by  him  as  a  stranger.  At  last, 
intestate  the  miserable  rascal  dies;  ibr  the  veiy  thought  of  dis** 
posing  of  his  riches  would  hare  been  as  morirt  as  a  eannon*shet : 
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So  voUns  fwUns,  what  be  left/  fell  to  thit  genHeaian.  But  I  iiaci 
aliDott  forgot  to  tell  yon,  that  his  jealous  temper,  which  mu&t 
accompany  the  covetous,  let  their  aTarice  be  fisted  on  what  it  will, 
made  hta  bury  a  ^reat  part  of  his  money  and  writings ;  so  that 
a  great  deal  was  lost  for  want  of  the  knowledge  of  m  conceal- 
ments. 

Observation. 

A  covetous  desire  is  properly  applicable  to  selC  ibr,  even  when 
I  seem  to  desire  the  advantage  uf  another,  there  is  something  <tf  aelf 
in  the  matter  ;  and  it  must  be  alioWedj  that  he,  I  wish  weU,  ia  my 
friend ;  though  another's  being  my  enemy  only  makes  him  so ;  s<v 
by  my  desire,  I  gratify  my  own  inclination,  in  my  friend's  ad- 
vantage, or  please  my  anger,  in  my  enemy's  <lisadvantage.  A  co- 
vetous man's  thoughts  center  in  his  own  profit,  and  what  go^d 
goes. besides  him,  he  counts  by  Providence  wronfi^  applied;  then  it 
is  idle  to  expect,  that  he,  that  covets  all,  should  frustrate  his  vast 
design,  by  giving  me  a  part;  as  covetousness  is  a  selfish  humour,  it 
is  impossible  it  should  be  diffiisive.  ,      *    , 

The  miser's  wish  is  of  a  vant  extent^ 
And  would  engross,  beneath  the  firmament, 
Alf  that  it  likes ;  still  covetous,  to  try' 
To  merchandize  with  spirits  of  the  sky. 
His  wishes  only  to  advantage  tend, 
From  self's  their  origin,  in  self  they  end ; 
So  cannot  be  diffusive  to  a  friend. 
In  vain  a  favour  you  expect  from  such. 
You  may  as  well  expect  a  favour  from  the  D- 


The  Marriage  of  an  old  Man  to  a  young  Woman. 

THE  mutual  disappointments,  that  commonly  thwart,  and 
hinder  the  happiness  expected  by  the  marriage  of  an  old  man  to  a 
young  woman,  the  following  story  sets  forth^  An  ancient  gentle- 
man, whose  head  age  had  powdered  like  a  beau's,  who  in  his 
sprightly  youth  could  at  sight  answer  the  expectations  of  the  most 
lascivious  female,  as  Doctor's-commons,  and  parish-books  could 
witness ;  he  had  lived  a  libertine  life,  and  had  never  thoughts  of 
marriage,  till  he  was  threescore  and  ten,  when  he  happendl  into 
the  company  of  a  beautiful  youiig  woman,  whose  pharma  and  be- 
haviour blew  away  the  ashes  that  covered  the  fire  that  remained  in 
the  brand's  end ;,  so  that  it  made  a  faint  blaze,  which  (of  late  un- 
accustomed) warmth  made  the  (willing  to  be  deceived)  senior  fancy 
that  there  was  yet  a  great  stock  oi  vigour  in  his  veins,  that  would 
answer  the  ends  of  marriage.  Thus,  when  lechery  had  left  his 
tail,  and,  agitated  only  by  desire,  he  fancied  mighty  performances 
in  his  HutfuT  brain,  he  courts  this  lady  for  his  bride,  who  had  not 
the  charins  to  renew  an  old  JEson's  age ;  sensible  that  his  expiring 
flame  could  not  long  laat,  he  was  impatient  of  delay.   So,  by  con* 
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tiniiid  courUhip*  he  tried  to  watch  his  miBtre80>  like  a  hawk,  into ' 
compUanoe.  But  it  was  penuasive  money  that  made  her  consent 
to  endure  a  Lenten  penance,  in  expectation  of  an  happy  Easter  ' 
after  his  death.  In  short,  she  for  filthy  lucre  married  him^and  sub- 
mitted herself  to  his  feeble  threescore  and  ten  years  attempts. 
After  his  fluttering  all  the  wedding-dav«  they  were  put  to  bed  {I 
think  that  wotd  suitable  to  his  age)  and  after  sack-posset  eat,  and 
atocken  thrown,  the  company  withdrew,  and  left  them  to  them- 
adves.  Whan  he  failed  in  performance,  she  was  frustrated  in  her 
expectation,  so  that  their  marriage  signified  little  or  nothing. 

Obsercation, 

The  answer  I  make,  to  those  that  will  say,  *  Every  body  knew 
this  story  before,'  is,  *  lliat*  though  I  pretend^to  write  novels,  I ' 
do  not  novelties,  but  to  4ress  up  aometiiing  that  for  one  meal  may 
be  pleasing,  and  of  grat/eful  gust ;  a\^d,  perhaps,  some  obsenration 
may  be  naade  from  this  story  worthy  self-application :'  But, 
though  the  reader  do  not,  I  will,  to  continue  the  method  I  first 
designed. 

To  attempt  any  thing,  which  nothing  but  (almost)  a  miracle 
can  make  successful,  is  foUy  and  madness;  and  little  less  can  move 
a  man  of  threescore  years  and  ten  to  do— to  any  purpose.  An 
old  man's  marrying  a  young  woman  is  like  laying-  down  a  %ood 
joint  of  meat,  to  an  almost  consumed  fire,  which  wOl  blaze  a  while, 
but  by  the  sudden  decay,  for  want  of  fuel,  will  make  it  but  luke- 
warm. He  is  counted  a  blockhead  that  pretends  to  set  up  a  trade,* 
when  he  is  past  labour,  tmless  he  takes  an  able  journeyman ;  and 
I  believe,  in  this  case,  no  man  will  willingly  admit  of  a  journey- 
man to  manaee  his  commodity,  and  without  one  (by  effects  may 
be  judged)  the  marriage  will  signify  little  towards  procreation. 
Disappointments  must  happen  to  the  man 'from  natural  conse- 
quence, notwithstanding  the  mighty  belief  of  his  abilities.  I  have 
known,  from  powerful  fancy,  when  a  child  has  been  tired  with 
walking*  yet,  imagining  he  rode  when  he  had  a  switch  between  his 
legs,  would  imitate  the  trot  and  gallop,  .for  a  small  while,  without 
complaining;  but  presently  the  weakness  and  imbecillitv  of  his 
feet  made  him  sensible  his  natural  strenfirth  (though  agitated  by  de- 
sire) could  not  carry  him  to  his  desired  nome :  So  the  old',  whose 
vigorous  heat  is  spent,  may  imagine,  if  he  get  a  cock-horse,  how 
furiously  he  will  ride;  but,  like  the  tired  child,  his  natural  decay 
will  appear. 

The  man  being  deceived,  by  consequence  the  woman  must ;  and 
what  sad  efiects  do  such  disappointments  cause,  are  evident  from 
the  future  carriage  of  both  man  and  woman.  He  grows  jealous, 
unwilling  another  should  feed,  tho'  he  himself  cannot,  make  use 
of  the  dainties ;  then  the  poor  abused  woman  is  watched,  perhaps 
confined,  and  her  whole  life  made  uneasy. 

Like  a  poor  man  (ciyolled  by  mighty  promises)  transported  to 
the  West  Indies ;  when  he  comes  there,  finding  himself  a  slave  to 
the  be^  and  rod  of  an  imperious  patron,  beiog  f^st  bound  by  con* 
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tiBct,  h«s  nd  hopes  of  Hbertj,  bnl  Uroni  cht  txpiradm  «C  immc 
Such  i»  tb«  c<mdHion  of  t  y^ung  wimmii,  vrbo,  fliUercd  with  tbt 
belief  of  fond  doatiti^  dttllknoe,  and  plenty.  It  beMyed  into  tbt 
rittvery  of  marritge,  with  an  oM  felloir,  Bhe  hiwiio  hoMof  dslmt^ 
anoe  from,  b«it  Sy  the  expifation  of  ber  AtftigmeMe  husbaodii 
life ;  ber  youtbfal  beat,  inerti*gf  wltb  the  icy  coUnett  of  his  age, 
eausea  tbnnder  jo  the  boote:  Oontikmal  Jaw  fcilHd  allbK>peaof 
peace. 

When  waves  swoln  bifh  by  fbree  of  tblfbiy  wMI, 
They  fiercely  meet,  and  are  in  battle  join'd ; 
The  frothy  salt,  with  motion,  's  set  on  fire ; 
'  But,  washed  with  native  water,  soon  expire: 
So  tm$^i  by  billows  of  remaining  fuBt, 
Which  shuffles  ut>  and  down  the  aj^d  dtist, 
Sah  sparks  are  Mown  into  a  sodden  fiattte. 
Bat  affc's  moisture  feoon  docs  queticb  the  satne. 
TTic  old  mart's  boastingf  promises,  in  lore, 
Do  little  sigpiify,  as  women  prove ; 
*Ti8  vapour  all,  and  limber  as  my  glove. 
In  vain  the  a^ed  man  hopes  to  receive 
Blessings,  which  only  sprightly  youth  OaH  f\f6; 
In  vain  a  Woman  does  expect  a  trade, 
From  one  whom  stingy  age  has  bankrupt  made; 
Such  disappointments  happen  to  them  both. 
Which  makes  the  marriage  prove  of  little  worth. 

Ihe  reverse  of  this  story,  which  is  an  oM  woman's  marrying  to  a 
young  fellow,  is  to  the  ftffl  as  ridiculous,  and  signifies  as  nttle  to  a 
mutual  content. 

£ndtavours  to  regulate  Men* s  Manners  by  Preaching  or  tt^ritiMg. 

THE  present  age  is  not  so  very  vhtuotrsy  but  that  we  may  meet 
with  examples  in  almost  everv  coanpany  and  eonvet«ation»  that  de* 
monstrates  the  little  efficacy  the  well  designed  wrtttnga  and  publick 
teaching  of  good  men  have  had,  towards  reformation  of  tnannera, 
and  the  practice  of  virtue.  Bat  not  behig  willing  to  expose  parti- 
cularly the  InsensibiUt^  that  appeara  ei their  in  my  own  \\h,  by  not 
amending,  and  correctmg  my  reproved  actions,  or  in  the  general 
practice  of  my  fellow  countrymen ;  I  have  pitched  upon  the  history 
of  Socrates,  so  far  as  h  agrees  with  my  design ;  that  is,  to  shew 
how  little  the  good  documents  he  taught  signified  to  the  reihrm  or 
feenefh  of  the  Athenians,  and  the  odium  they  caused  fVom  thoae  he 
endeavoured  to  amend. 

Socrates,  who  was  bom  in  a  small  village  called  Ralopex,  under 
the  Athenian  jurisdiction.  Is  commonlv  called  the  Atneniiin,  to 
distinguish  him  iVom  aeveral  others,  of  that  name,  one  of  which 
Wrote  tb€  history  of  Atgos;  another  was  a  Bltbynian,  &0.  llii 
^^rateti  the  Athenian,  waa  tzn^  pfafloiophy  under  Anaxagoraa ; 
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be  was  a  man  of  great  temperance,  of  a  iftrong  constittttioii,  one 
who  inquired  into  tbe  nature  of  sublinie  thingfs,  studied  humanity^ 
practi^  and  publickly  preached,  to  poor  and  rich,  virtue  and 
good  manners ;  to  be  silent,  and  not  reprove  wicked  men,  he 
counted  a  crime  against  the  gods  ;  to  discourse  of  virtue,  he  es<* 
teemed  as  a  great  happiness  4  and,  employing  himself  almost  eon* 
stantly  in  instructing  of  the  citizens,  he  neglected  mightily  his  pri- 
vate affiiirs,  so  that  he.  was  poor,  and  told  the  Athenians,  tbat  he 
ought  to  be  maintained  out  of  tbe  Prytaneum,  or  publick  store- 
house ;  that  he  ought  to  be  rewarded  more  than  a«  victor,  for  the 
conqueror  could  but  make  them  appear  to  be  happy,  when,  by 
his  instructions  in  virtue,-  if  practised,  Ihey  would  really  be  so,  not 
only  from  present  serenity  of  mind,  but  in  ftUuro;  for  he  believed 
an  immortality  of  the.  soul,  and,  the  very  day  he  died,  he  employed 
in  discoursing  of,  and,  by  convincive  arguments  to  his  friends, 
proved  the  soul's  indivisibility,  and,  consequently,  immortality. 
He  taught,  as  he  believed,  that  nothing 'of  evil  could  happen  to  a 
good  man,  his  concerns  being  taken  care  of  by  tbe  gods ;  but,  not- 
withstanding his  eloquent  persuasive  speeches  upon  so  noble  a 
subject,  as  xirtue,  which,  for  its  own  sake,  ought  tp  attract  men's 
inclinations  and  affections^  tbe  Athenians  were  so  far  from  re- 
forming from  their  accustomed  immoralities,  tbat  Miletus,  Anytus, 
and  others,  accused  him,  as  guilty  of  a  capitaLcrime,  for  instructing 
the  people  in  the  ways  of  virtue,  and  for  reproving  them,  when  they 
acted  contrary  to  morality  and  good  manners.  They  wfcre  so  ez- 
aspera;ted  against  him  for  bis  good  endeavours  to  introduce  honesty 
and  piety,  inconsistent  with  their  practice,  that,  without  a  con- 
fronting witness,  they  condemned  bim  to  death ;  which  sentence 
was  put  in  execution  by  a  draught  of  poison.  By  which  barbarous 
usage,  it  is  apparent,  that  all  his  teaching  signified  little  towards  the 
reformation  of  the  lives  of  his  fellow  citizens. . 

.  Observation.     * 

Though  licentiousness  is  more  agreeable  and  facile  to  the  de- 
praved nature  of  mankind,  yet  almost  every  age  hath  produced  a 
preaching  experienced  Solomon,  a  Socrates,  a  Plato,  or  some  such 
good  men,  who  have  endeavoured,  by  writing  and  teaching,  backed 
with  the  inducing  reasons  of  a  present  serenity  of  mind,  that  must, 
upon  necessity,  accompany  virtuous  actions,  or  the  glorious  pro»» 
pect  of  an  unconceivable  reward  hereafter ;  to  persuade  o(ten  by 
arguments,  conducing^  to  self-interest  (which,  in  all  other  cases,  ia 
prevalent)  to  pnuctise  piety,  honesty,  and  civility.  Yet,  what  poor 
crops  have  the  stony  soil  produced,  every  age,  against  itself,  is 
witness.  The  libertinism  of  an  heathen  I  do  not  so  much  wonder  at, 
because  he  has  no  thoughts  of  futurity  to  check  his  mad  career; 
but  that  men  who  are  daily  taught,  and  instructed  in  piety  and  ^ 
morality,  and  who,  upon  a  self  query,  will  own  that  they  really  be- 
lieve to  do  good  is  for  their  advantage,  should  act  directly  contrary 
to  their  belief,*  is  an  extravagant  madness  not  to  be  paralleled.  Is 
there  no  remedy  for  so  great  and  contagious  an  efil  to  be  ioatidj 

roh,  X.  H  h  ' 
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Yet,  an  HcsAen  teadies  me  one,  TVahimur  exenqtUt  phs  ^  — 
praceptis;  for,  if  those  in  power  and  g^reatness  practised  virtue,  the 
underling  would  imitate ;  if  it  was  customary,  every  one  wo«ld  be 
in  the  fashion.  But,  whilst  vice  and  immorality  are  countekwnced 
by  the  great,  orders  for  keeping  the  sabbath,  and  against  pro- 
fanmess,  are  of  little  efficacy ;  for,  when  the  great  fish  break  tbe 
net,  the  little  ones  will  go  out  at  the  rent.'  Tboogh  arguing  lor 
'▼irtue,  and  good  manners,  is  highly  to  be  commended,  yet  the 
little  reformation  we  find  shews,  that  hitherto  it  hm  aignificd 
little  or  nothing. 

He  that  would  bar  me  of  a  coming  joy. 

And  by  strict  rules  my  liberty  destroy. 

In  trammels  makes  me  pace  away  my  lifef   . 

^wixt  nature  and  his  rulea  is  constant  strife  ; 

So  irksome  and  uneasy  I  must  be. 

By  reason  of  their  great  antipathy ; 

This  is  the  language  of  th'  untib inking  man. 

Who,  led  by  custom,  loves  to^  prcnane ; 

And  will  not  change  his  road,  whate'er  yon  teach, 

Scarce,  tho'  a  Jonah  once  again  should  preach : 

jBut  stitl  that  monkey,  man,  would  imitate^  ^ 

And  virtue  practise,  copy'd  from  the  great. 

Examples,  wanting  precepts,  are  but  vain ;  *% 

And  moving  arguments,  in  florid  strain,  I 

Won't  make  the  blockish  croud  from  ill  refrain.     J 

Being  a  Jacobite. 

ONE,  whom,  out  of  good  manners,  I  must  stile  a  gentlemn^ 
because  he  justly  claims  that  title  from  his  ancestors ;  and  it  must 
be  allowed  him  now,  even  in  his  adversity,  since  his  accounted 
crimes  of  omission,  in  not  actually  complying  to  the  laws  in  forcc^ 
proceed  from  the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  and  not  from  an  cb- 
ikinate  spirit  of  contradiction ;  for,  though  this  gendeman'a  opinion 
will  not  pefmit  him  to  comply  in  the  active  part,  yet,  out  of  sub- 
mission to  the  laws  of  his  country,  without  refractoriness^  he  ia 
obedient  itk  ihe  passive.  This  gentleman,  as  many  others,  is  at  thia 
time  termed  a  Jacobite,  as  being  the  title  customarily  used,  in 
opposition  to  Williamite ;  concluding,  « that  he,  Uiat  isuotfor  me, 
ia  against  me/ 

Upon  the  revolution,  in  the  year  1688  (which,  by  unfatbomed 
Providence  was  brought  about,  so  contrary  to  rational  appearance, 
that^after  ages  will  hesitate  at  the  belief  of  tbe  heroick  atUmpts  of 
the  present  king,  and  the  unaccountable  manage  of  the  last)  this 
man  was  turned  outof  several  considerable  employs ;  or,  rather,  he 
turned  himself  otit,  for  it  cannot  be  expected,  that  any  will  be 
master,  unless  by  power,  to  those  that  will  not  serve  them.  Stripped 
of  faia  incomes,  he,  for  a  while/haudsomely  subsisted.  But,  feeding 
cDnatantfy  upon  last  year'*  crops,   without  sowing  for  mtiother 
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jMVfetiy  his  ^ranaoy  was  emptied  without  hemes  of  replenishing^ 
iiritlM>ut  a  miracle*     Beduced,  he  herd^  with  those  of  his  own 
iDpiaion,  that,  hy  the  benevolence  of  fortune,  were  able  to  relieve 
him,  and  did,  senerously,  for  a  time ;  but,  continual  dependence 
made  him  sensible  of  the  bitterness  of  the  curse.  The  undervaluing 
flights,  the  tiring  attendance,  often  refusals,  beggarly  loans,  repri- 
mands, advice  top  late  given,  all  which,  with  appearing  patience, 
\>j  force  he  was  oblifl;ed,  if  he  would  eat,  to  undergo,  made  him  aU 
most  distracted  ih  his  thoughts.    The  impendiug  misery  of  want, 
by  its  near  approach,  appearing  dreadful  and  affrighting,  put  him 
upon  the  studious  thoughts,  how  to  subsist  for  the  future.     He 
considered  the  many  reasons  drawn  from  self-interest,  and  other 
powerful  motives,  for  conforming  to  the  present  government;  thd 
general  consent,  and  practice  of  many,  whose  learning  and  inte- 
grity he  oould  not  call  in  question,  unless  he  should  contradict  his 
own  experience,  made  him  bring  his  manage  into  examination,  and 
his  rational  arguments  made  him  often  waver,  and  query  the  pru- 
denoe  of  his  opinion ;   so  far,  that  he  had  some  thoughts  of  c6n- 
forming  to  what  the  representatives  of  the  nation  had  agreed ;  hut, 
having  so  long  stood  out,  he  could  have  no  hopes  of  being  received 
with  that  favour,  so  as  to  be  trusted  in  any  considerable  employ, 
either  civiF,  military,  or  ecclesiastical.  He  was  too  poor,  and  of  too 
little  interest/  to  expect  an  honourable  title ;    too  illiterate  to  be 
made  a  dean;  too  well  known  to  be  trusted  with  the  managing  of  a 
secret  in  national  afiairs ;  so  he  stuck  to  his  old  principles,  though 
he  reaped  no  advantage  by  them,  for  poverty,  like. ivy,  twines  to 
the  Jacobite,  and  spoils  his  growth.    His  opinion  contradicting,  in 
general,  the  sentiments  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  nation,  was 
so  far  from  being  any  ways  advantageous  to  him,  that  it  exposed 
him  to  want,  and  debarred  him  from  the  hopes  of  repairing  his 
mined  fortunes. 

Observation. 

This  story  is  equally  applicable  to  Jacobite,  Williamite,  Whig, 
Tory,  or  what  other  name  of  distinction  is  given  to  any  man,  who 
rows  not  with  the  common  stream  that  the  river  of  his  country 
mns ;  he  tugs  against  the  tide,  and  makes  viery  little  progress.  To 
oppose  the  general  sentiments  of  a  country,  is  drawing  up  hill  by 
cboioe,  and  gives  just  cause  for  people  to  call  a  man's  judgment  in 
question,  since  there  is  a  nearer  and  down-hill  beatien  path  at  hand. 
It  is  someUiing  like  going  in  the  Strand,  towards  the  Horse-guard, 
on  a  Sunday  in  the  evening,  when  one  has  the  trouble  of  meeting 
the  current  of  the  city-gentry  going  from  the  Park.  He  that  com'<* 
plies  not  to  the  practice  of  a  nation,  appears  like  one  in  a  sad^ 
poured  coat  bearing  anhs  amongst  the  guard  at  Whitehall,  be  is 
l^fed  at;  and,  if  observed  by  a  superior,  will  be  punished. 

Kelatineto  a  man's  compliance,  or  non-compliance,  it  ought  to  be 
considereo,  <  Whether  what  is  required  be  consonant  to  justice  and 
gbif-presenvAtioa,  argued  pro  and  con  in  reference  to  spiritual  and 
^fonlsdbuh  the  last  not  contoidicting  the  former^s  positive 
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commands.    And  sure  lam,  or  must  appear  to  be,  to  rational  men, 
much  \iii8cr,  or  more  blocBsh  than  the  rest  of  the  nation,  in  a  ^ 
neral  council  consenting,  if  I  oppose,  or  refuse  conformity  to  its 
agreement.     PvaUel  examples  ought  to  be  searched  for,  and  the 
method  of  proceedings  that  have  been  commonly  taken  by  others,  ap- 
provedof  by  future  allowance  to  have  been  just,  and  Biting  to  be  done, 
•  ought  to  guide,  and  mightily  sway  me  to  cpncord  to  such  approTed 
.precedents ;'  for,  if  a  man  disagrees  out  of  a  particular  opinion,  or 
interest,  he,  as  far  as  in  him  lies,  calls  the  discretion  of  a  great 
many  in  question,  and  battles  a  number  with  his  opiniated  reason. 
From  sucn  proceeding,  "one  can  expect  no  benefit  or  reputation. 
No  advantage,  because  none  will  trust  another  (in  any  thing  of 
weight)  that  is  of  a  contrary  persuasion ;  because  it  is  reasonable 
to  believe,  that  every  man  is  inclinable  to  act  what  suiu  best  to 
bis  fancy,  and  most  conduces  to  bring  to  effect  his  desired  aim :  So, 
instead  of  serving  that  interest  by  which  intrusted;  to  gratify  bis 
real  sentiments,  he  will  betray  the  secreU  to  him  committed. 
'     What  is  in  vogue  carries  a  present  reputation ;  then  being  a  Ja- 
cobite, must  consequently  cause  an  undervaluing,  and  so  aigmfy 
little  or  nothing. 

Allow  sentiments  oflfer'd,  right  or  wrong, 
If  judge  and  jury  too  join  w)th  the  throng; 
In  contradiction  to  the  present  thought. 
My  sole  opinion  signifieth  nought. 
Tis  over-rul'd,  and  I  am  surely  cast,  *'[ 

Which  proves  the  fate  of  separists  at  last ; 
For  to  oppose  the  torrent  of  a  stream, 
Resist  a  greater  power,  is  like  my  dream. 
Which  fancies  mighty  riches,  mighty  power. 
But,  poor  and  weak,  I  meet  the  waking  hour; 
With  a  probatum  est  some  sadly  tell, 
•  What  once  they  were,  to  what  they  now  are  fell. 

Confining  an  Insolvent  Debtor, 

9 

A  GRAVE  citi2en,  an  alderman's  fellow,  by  losses  and  croase^ . 

and  God  knows  what,  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  leaving  his 

house,  and  moving  himself  and  ei&cts  into  the  sanctuary  for  Imnk- 

rupts.  White-friars ;  where  for  a  while  he  confined  himself  to  his 

.  chamber,  and,  when  he  went  out,  the  company  seasoned  to  the 

place,  who  were  no  proud'  men,  but  would  quickly  be .  acquainted 

without  oeremony,  made  him  ashamed,^  and  blush  like  a  young 

iinner,  the  curtains  undrawn.  With  care'he  soon  cast  up  his  books, 

and,  subtracting  his  debtors  from  his  creditors,  he  found  a  greater 

balance  due,  than  he  was  able  to  pay ;  but,  willing  (as  it  is  naturd 

|br  all  creatures)  to  be  at  liberty,  he  summoned  his  creditors,  and 

offered  them  ten  shillings  for  erery  pound,  reserving  fi>r  himself 

but  a  small  pittance  to  subsist  on,  or  lay  .a  new^foundation  for  fresh 

credit.     But  some  (Jews  in  practice)  refused  a  ccunpUance  to.  any 
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abatement/  and  resolved  to  make  dice  of  his  bones.  Their  cruelty 
grieyed  and  afflicted  bim  so  much,  that  his  sorrow  and  concern 
was  apparent  in  his  face,  and,  being  asked  thie  reason,  he  told, 
'  That  bis  creditors  non-compliance  was  the  cause  of  it :'  Updo 
which,  a  doctoi^  in  the  civil  laws,  of  the  place,  took  him  to  task ; 
told  him  his  security  there ;  brought  examj^es  and  precedents,  bow 
Tom  such  an  one  and  Sir  John  such  an  one  ^ad  used  their  creditors, 
and  brought  them  to  compliance;  Unmerciful  rogues  I  What, 
refuse  to  take  ten  shillings  in  the  pound  ?  If  I  might  advise  you, 
they  should  not  have  above  half  a  crown,  I  jntend  to  give  mine  but 
eighteen  pence ;  sure  you  are  not  such  a  fool  to  part  with  all,  and 
sufier  yourself  and  family  to  want.  Such  company,  such  exam- 
ples, such  documents'  have  washed  away  the  honest  first  intents  of 
many  a  man;  but,  it  could  not  float  his ;  for  he  still  designed,  to  his 
power,  to  satisfy  every  body ;  but  unwilling  to  be  caged  in  a  qloser 
prison,  he  there  lived,  and,  spending  upon  the  main  stock  constantly. 
It  wasted  so  fast,  that,  at  his  next  proposal  to  his  creditors,  he  could 
offer  but  five  shillings:  which  was  also  rejected :  And  some  time  after, 
not  being  watchful  of  nia  ways,  the  catchpoles  seized  him,  at  the  suit 
of  an  old  protesting  friend  of  his,  a  neighbour,  foi;  whom  he  would 
have  sent,  hoping  mercy  from  their  former  intimate  acquaintance ; 
but,  the  officers  telling  him  it  would  be  to  no  purpose,  since  that 
warrant,  which  they  named  to  him,  was  but  one  amongst  twenty 
they  had  against  him ;  so,  after  squeezing  him  out  of  twenty  shil- 
lings for  dinner,  ale,  and  brandy,  they  lodged  him  in  the  Compter  ; 
where  his  fellow-prisoners  flocked  about  him,  some  pulling  this 
way,  some  that^  like  watermen  at  turn  of  ebb  at  BiUingseate,  all 
calling  for  garnish ;  which  clamorous  demand  never  ceased,  till  he 
had  paid  it.  The  want  of  liberty  made  him  value  it  more  than 
e^er,  and,  desiring  next  to  life  his  liberty,  he,  with  prayers,  in* 
treated  his  creditors  to  accept  of  all  that  he  had ;  but  they  refused 
it,  and  would  not  believe  that.he  gave  a  true  or  just  account, 
though  he  offered  to  make  oath  of  it.  So,  by  lying  there,  the  poor 
man,  for  necessaries,  consumed  what  mercinil  men  would  have 
been  contented  with ;  when  the  Parliament,  out  of  consideration  of 
the  misery,  that  many  (not  able  to  pay  their  debts)  in  prison  en- 
dured, ordered  a  discharge  upon  such  and  such  conditions,  under 
the  which  he  w^  comprehended,  and  consequently  discharged 
without  paying  one  farthing ;  whereas,  if  the  creditors  had  formerly 
complied,  they  might  have  had  half  their  dehjts,  and  the  man  his  li- 
berty ;  so  their  confining  him  proved  their  detriment.  And  the 
.like  happens  to  others,  when  tne  insolvent  die  in  custody  \  fpr, 
where  it  is  not  to  be  had,  the  king  must  lose  his  right. 

ObservatwHi 

Such  has  been  the  fate  of  many  insolvent  del)tors,  and  snch  has 

f  roved  the  return  to  many  uncharitable  and  cruel  creditors ;  and, 
believe,  all  merciful  men  will  think  the  last  deserved  it^  Expecta- 
tion to  recover  debts  by  confining  an  insolvent  man,  whereby  he  is 
debarred  of  opportunity  to  acquire  wherewithal  to  pay  his  debts,  is 
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ki,  Egyptian  prc(|>OBal,  to  make  brick  without  Htfcw ;  Jtfdrf  kbfa 

jboss'e  non  est  eise,  i. «.    *_     ««. 

ft  is  a  very  good  law  in  the  seigniory  of  BiBciy, '  That  bo  naUte 
Biscayner  shall  be  imprisoned  for  debt  above  forty-eight  hours ;  but 
the  creditor,  in  that  time,  shail  have  judgment  against  whatsoever 
^fleets  shall  be  found  to  be  his,  or  what  afterwards  he,  either  by 
labour,  art,  or  otherwise,  shall  acquire,  yet,  upon  giving  security  not 
to  depart  the  seigniory,  he  shaU  be  discharged  out  of  custody,  to  get 

his  livelihood. 

I  have  heard,  that,  in  Holland,  no  creditor  shall  keep  m  pnson  an 
insolvent  debtor,  unless  he  will  maintain  him  there,  with  subsistence 
to  preserve  his  life;  but  here  in  England,  in  this  point,  we  out-do 
the  Dutch  in  cruelty,  confining  people  to  starve,  contrary  to  bu- 
tnanityj  mercy,  or  policy.  One  may  as  reasonably  expect  his  dog 
sbowld  qatch  an  hare,  when  chained  to  a  post,  as  that  a  poor  debtor 
ahould,  in  a  gaol,  get  wherewithal  to  pay  his  debto. 

Ask  but  the  cruel  man,  what  he  would  have 
From  his  poor  debtor,  to  his  will  a  slave 
Confin'd  in  prison  ?  presently  hell  say. 
My  money;  yet  acts  quite  contrary  way 
To  gain  his  end ;  for,  how  can  one  expect, 
Where  no  cause  moves,  there  should  be  an  e£fect  ? 
What  silly  farmer  will  confine  his  cow 
From  needful  herbage,  for  no  harder  low 
For  food?  or,  in  reason  can  he  believe. 
By  such  confinment,  he  shall  milk  receive  ? 
As  silly  is  the  hope,  when  you  confine 
A  man  insolvent,  for  to  raise  the  coin. 

Promise  of  Secrecy  in  a  Conspiracy. 

THOUGH  I  could  produce  variety  of  instances,  out  of  ancient 
history,  suitable  to  this  subject,  yet  I  have  chose  one,  which  has 
come  to  the  knowledge,  and  is  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  almost 
every  Englishman,  to  shew  the  little  trust  and  confidence,  that  is 
to  be  given  to  the  solemn  promises  of  secrecy  in  a  conspiracy,  or 
incked  design. 

In  the  year  1699,  several  angry  discontented  men  clubbed  to  the 
hatching  a  plot  or  conspiracy  for  subverting  the  present  govern- 
ment; and,  for  the  more  certainty  of  effecting  it,  designed,  con- 
trary to  honour,  and  common  humanity,  to  take  off  the  present 
head,  that  the  limbs  might  be  in  copfusion,  wanting  an  immediate 
director  for  their  motion ;  so  in  the  hurly-burly  to  have  proclaimed 
one,  who  unhappily  has  too  much  proclaimed  himself. 

There  is  no  need  of  mentioning  their  design  at  large,  or  the  pro- 
gress they  had  made,  every  man  knowing  the  drift  of  their  con* 
spiracy,  and  the  conspirators ;  so  I  will  only  take  notice,  that,  after 
their  plot  was  laid,  Uie  assassinators  agreed  on,  and  secrecy  sworn 
to,  at  the  Sun-tavern,  and  other  places,  some  of  them  (false,  ifint  to 
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their  country,  then  to  their  adherents)  discovered  the  conspiracy. 
I  wish  it  were  done  out  of  a  repentant  principle,  and  betievin(|r  a 
promise  to  do  evil  ou^ht  not  to  be  kepi;  but  their  covetous  sotli- 
citing*  for  rewards  induces  me  to  believe,  that  the  principle  of  nuM^ 
interest  was  the  chief  motive  of  their  discovery ;  but,  let  it  proceed 
firom  what  cause  soever,  it  ia  apparent,  that  the  obligations,  under 
which  they  were  engaged,  were  not  of  force  to  keep  the  secret  ua* 
discoverea.  The  like  discoveries  have  been  made  at  Venice,  at 
Home,  at  Genoa,  and  in  almost  all  the  kingdoms  on  the  earth,  tho' 
the  greatest  cautions  and  securities  that  self-preservation,  or  aspirin|^ 
ambition  could  invent,  to  tie  up  the  confessing  tongue,  have  been 
made  use  of.  He  that  will  be  a  villain,  in  attempting  a  great  evil,  ia 
not  to  be  trusted  ;  for  it  is  probable  he  would  be  so  in  a  ksser,  «•• 
p^ially  if  he  expects  to  reap  advantage  by  it. 

Observation. 

Seldom  any  resolntion  is  so  fixed,  but  that  apparent  benefit,  aa 
aelf-preaervation,  or  riches,  will  alter  it,  especially  when  the  retohe 
is  evil ;  for  no  man,  thoU(^b  never  so  much  prompted  by  ambition, 
avarioe,  lust,  or  revenge,  but  has  a  monitor  wiihiu,  which  dictatea 
to  him,  that  his  resolve  and  attempt  is  evil  in  itself;  and,  from  what 
one's  reason  informs  to  be  bad,  a  man  is  easily  drawn  from  ef- 
fecting. So  we  find  msLhy  men  who  dare  undauntedly  look  death  in 
the  face,  in  a  just  cause,  will  recant  and  appear  cowards,  when  ill  - 
if  to  be  attempted ;  from  whence  has  proceeded  many  discoveries 
of  plots  and  conspiracies,  to  the  secrecy  uf  which,  men  have 
obtised  themselves  by  all  the  ties  that  are  counted  sacred  and 
hinding.  Such  are  to  be  counted  repentants,  because  they  discover 
the  design  out  of  an  odium  to  the  evil.  But  some,  without  consi-*  ' 
deriog  good  or  evil,  in  relation  to  futurity,  discover  the  secret  con* 
f piracies  v^ith  them  intrubted,  not  for  conscience,  but  tor  lucre  sake; 
others,  when  their  first  heat  is  over,  grow  pusillanimous,  and  con* 
fess  to  save  their  lives ;  sometimes  infinite  wisdom  confounds  their 
counsels  and  devices,  leads  them  into  errors  and  mistakes,  and,  by 
ways  unimaginable,  brings  to  light  the  hidden  thmgs  of  darkness. 

Whilst  a  protecting  Providence  does  sway. 
Whilst  mtn  inspired  dictates  do  obey. 
Whilst  life  has  value,  and  reward  has  love. 
Protested  secrecy  in  ill  does  prove 
Of  small  validity  ;  the  first  will  act 
What's  consonant  to  justice  of  a  fact : 
The  second  by  impulsive  poN»er  command. 
What  wo'n't  man  do  to  keep  his  wasting  sand  ? 
And  bountiful  reward  makes  men  betray 
I'heir  dearest  kin,  and  friendship  wipes  away. 
Subject  to  power,  and  tempted  by  a  bait. 
Too  pleasing  to  deny,  of  little  wei^^ht 
Proves  promised  privacy  ;  then  why  should  I 
Meddle  in  plots^  in  hopes  of  secrecy  ? 
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The  Progress  of  an  EnqUirer  after  Places, 

THOUGH  diBappointmentB  are,  in  some  degree  or  other,  most 
coramonly  the  companions  that  attend  and  thwart  the  hopes  and 
expectations  of  all  mankind ;  yet  have  I  not  obaerved  more  disap* 
pointments  generally  to  accompany  any  attempt,  than  I  hav«  the 
endeavours,  and  designs,  to  get  inio  reputable  places  and  employ* 
ments^  as  by  the  sequel  will  appear. 

An  English  gentleman,  who,  by  hospitality  amongst  his  coantiy 
neighbours,  had  spent  the  greatest  part  of  hir  esftate ;  having  very 
httle,  besides  the  mansion^seat  of  his  family  left,  seeing  himself 
slighted  by  those  very  mien  who  had  laigely  tasted  of  his  bounty,  se- 
riously began  to  consider,  how  he  should  still  support  himself  in  aome 
credible  reputation ;  and,  after  he  had  run  over  several  designiDf^ 
thoughts,  and  built  castles  io  the  air,  he  at  last  fixed  upon  thecdm* 
mon  hopes  of  getting  a  place,  or  employ,  at  London.     To  effect 
wbic^i,  ne  presently  sold  the  remaining  part  of  his  estate;  and  to 
London  he  came,  to  put  in  practice  the  scheme  he  had  drawn,  for 
raising  once  again  his  fortune.     His  first  application  was,  to  be 
sure,  to  one  of  the  worthy  burgesses  that  seiVed  for  a  neighbomrnig 
corporation,  who,  by  the  charms  of  bribery,  and  by  virtue  of  hi* 
strong  drink,  had  carried  the  election  nemine  amiradicente  ;  him  he 
'  acquainted  with  his  design,  and  desired  his  kind  assistanee,  who  pre- 
sently promised  fair  for  country  sake  tho'  he  was  an  Irishman.  Upon 
his  promise,  every  morning  he  danced  attendance,  at  the  levee  of  my 
dear  joy;  and,  when  he  walked,  he  kept  cringing  on  his  larboaid 
quarter,  not  presuming  to  go  check  by  jowl  with  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  nation ;  who  had  the  same  business  during  the 
whole  sessions  of  parliament,  that  he  had  during  the  term-time, 
two  motions  a  day,  to  Wjestminister  and  back  again  ;  but  finding 
his  wailing,  and  the  other's  promises,  would  sigrnify  the  same  thing, 
and  the  senator  being  gone  to  Tunbridge,  where  the  proverb  wat 
on  his  side,  he  bethought  himself  what  farther  methods  were  to  be 
taken  ;  and  luckily  finding,  on  a  coffee-house  table,  a  paper  inti- 
tuled, '  A  collection  for  improvement  of  husbandry  and  trade,  by 
John  Houghton,  F.  R.  S/  wherein  he  found,  that  he  knew  of  several 
that  wanted  men  so  or  so  aualified  or  recommended,  and  several 
that  were  so  and  so  qualified  and  recommended,  that  wanted  the 
employments  which  others  ^M^anted  to  have  officiated.     At  first 
view,  he  thought  this  paper  as  a  pillar  of  light  to  guide  him  in  the 
dark :     But,  upon  examining  the  inquiries  after  places  and  cm- 
ploys,  and  those  that  wanted  agents,  found  they  answered  one 
another's  occasions,  and  that  there  was  not  one  agent  itiquired 
after,  but  there  was  the  same  place  sought  for ;  so  he  despaired 
^r-!?^^^**  frora  that,  seeing  every  one's  occasion  might  be  sup- 
Though  his  sleep,  or  rather  slumbers,  was  unquiet  and  short,  oc- 
casioned by  the  cbncern  that  bagged  his  thoughts  about  bis  future 
earthly  well  being,  yet  his  lying  awake  was  more  torjnenting  to  him, 
as  much  as  impending  want  had,  then  a  more  lively  impression. 
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t)iftn  his  drowsy  fimcy  could  Tepretent.    So,  trying  as  It  were  t& 
avoid  himself^  he  arose,  sligfatiiii!:  beaoish  formality^  soon  dressed 
himself^  and  went  to  Mairs  coffee-house ;  where,  though  it  was 
early  in  the  mornings  be  found  talkative  Will,  a  tall  ekkrly  man, 
with  his  own  hair,  direrting  the  company,  sometimes  in  English, 
sooDetimes  in  French ;  in  both  languages  he  told  stories  as  impro-* 
bable  to  be  true  as  all  D.  0/s  narrative.    He  took  upon  him  the 
statesman,  and  told  the  company  he  knew  of  funds  that  would  have 
raised  money  enough  to  defray  tne  charge  of  the  war,  without  being 
any  pressure  to  the  subject :     He  blamed  all  that  he  was  pleased  to 
think  mismanagement  in  the  concerns  of  the  nation ;  and  then 
gravely  told  them,  how  ail  might  be  prevented,  which  every  blockhead 
can  do,  after  the  act  is  past ;  and,  for  the  future,  how  he  would 
have  things  managed;  but  mercy  upon  us,  if  affairs  were  to^be  or- 
dered^by  his  mansffery  (looking  upon  his  conduct)  it  may  reason- 
ably be  believed,  they  would  have  been  ten  times  worse  directed. 
After  he  had  railed  at  several  particular  persons,  whose  hames  he 
did  not  tell  (but  described  them  plainer  than  I  do  him)  he  grumbled 
at  tlye  bounty  bestowed  upon  favourites.  But  I  suppose  bis  cousin 
Hany's  humoyr  then  possessed  him,  who  always  raib  when  be  is 
poor  ;  but  whilst  a  bounty  is  in  his  pocket  (which  never  wears  it 
CHit)  be  is  as  much  for  praisng,  as  when  penniless  in  railing  and 
reflecting.    If  variety  be  pleasing,  sure  Mr.  William's  discourse  was 
diverting;  for  he  run  over  stories  (as  much  as  the  time  would  allow) 
of  men  and  women,  of  all  qualities,  all  sorts  of  countries,  govern- 
ments, languages,  horses,  dogs,  cocks,  wine,  snuff,  &c.  as  poutively 
as  if  he  had  been  an  eye  or  earrwitness,  Inad  travelled  them  all  over, 
been  a  privy  counsellor  in  every  one  of  them  ;  a  professor  of  lan- 
guages, owned,  or  laid  wagers,  drank,  tasted,  or  snuffed  of  everr 
sort :  .But  at  last  took  opportunity  (tho'  no  occasion  o£fered)  to  tell 
how  nigh  he  was  related  to,  and  how  he  was  beloved  and  respected 
by  a  Dutch  Enghsh  nobleman ;  which  at  last  startled  my  inquirer 
from  the  confusion  the  medley  of  his  discourse  had  put  him  into, 
and  brought  into  his  thonght|  that  this  gentleman's  interest  might 
do  him  a  kindness. 

His  approaching  necessity  having  made  him  confident  beyond 
his  natural  temper,  he  presently  enquired  the  gentleman's  name 
and  lodging,  and  that  day  waited  upon  him,,  and,  in  short,  desired 
his  favour  towards  helping  him  to  an  employ  fit  for  a  gentleman, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  promised  to  be  grateful.   Mr.  William,  who 
never  wants  complimental  civility,  told  him,  that  he  would  assist 
him  in  what  lay  in  his  power,  and  mentioned  to  him  several  places 
that  he  might  endeavour  to  get ;  but,'knowing  none  then  vacant, 
he  desived  he  would  meet  him  on  the  morrow,  when  he  would  bring 
a  man  (meaning  his  cousin  Harry)  whom  the  cobweb  laws  cannot 
confine  {though  in  close  confinement)  who  knew  of  forty  to  be  dis- 
posed of.    The  next  day,  according  to  appointment,  they  all  met, 
and  Harry  cajoled  my  enquirer,  and  fitted  his  humour  to  a  t^— -; 
indeed,  fa^  must  be  of  a  very  stingy  temper  whom  he  cannot  please. 
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for  be  it  really  a  vety  sentHbIc  gentleman.     My  enqairer't  dewtt 
were  made  known  to  him  ;  and  Harry,  wbo  never  pnrta  with  a  nan 
bat  he  leaves  bim  a  plausible  prospect  of  efiectii^i  his  designs,  kid 
down  suck  assurances  upon  promises  made  in  bis  favoyr,  that  my 
gentlemsn  began  to  believe  at  such  a  day  he  might  enter  into  pay 
or  salary;   but,  before  he  parted,  Harry  had  nicely  exaraaned, 
though  at  a  distance,  how  his  stock  was,  either  to  bribe  or  purchase, 
and,  in  a  day  or  two,  was  to  give  my  enquirer  a  positive  answer. 
But  I  had  almost  forgot  to  tell  you,  that,  just  at  parting.  Hairy 
bore  up  to  him,  and  told  him,  that,  though  he  would  serve  a  gentle- 
man gratis  with  his  labour,  yet  there  would  be  ezpenoes;  to  defray 
which,  he  expected  he  shoukl  bring  him  ten  guineas  the   next 
morning.    My  enauirer,  buoyed  up  with  hopes,  came  the  next 
morning  with  reaoy  rtiino  in  his  pocket,  had  immediatdy  admit- 
tance into  a  room  spjread  with  old  carpets,  that  the  man  at  the 
Ihree  Roses  had  refused  to  stitch  cards  on.  Presently  honest  Harry, 
who^  like  the  hunsry  Jew,  watched  the  falling  manna,  came  in,  and 
accosted  him  with,  *  Sir,  I  have  done  your  buduess,  for  I  was  with 
my  lord  last  night,  and,  to  serve  you,  spent  my  own  interest,  so 
cdectually,  that  I  had  his  promise  on  your  behalf:/    Upon  these 
words  the  manna  dropped  into  his  hand,  which  Harry  never  kept 
till  the  following  day,  for  fear  it  should  turn  sowre.     My  enqui- 
rer's moving  hand  havine  reached  ten,  at  which  number  Harry's 
alirm  stood,  it  immediately  rung  a  peal  in  division  about  places,  for 
half  an  hour  together,  'That  he  that  wrote  the  present  state  of 
England,  in  the  year  1 694,  Was  a  blockhead,  compared  to  him ; 
for  he  has  not  mentioned  a  quarter  of  the  places  and  employs  that 
Harry  named  to  my  enquirer,  and  gave  him  the  choice  of  any  of 
them.     He,  that  put  an  advertisement  for  the  sale  of  horses,  can- 
not in  a  month's  time  name  so  many  horses  to  be  sold,  as  he  pre- 
tended to  know  employs.      My  enquirer,  amongst  the  many  texts 
this  parson  quoted,  pitohed  upon  two  or  three  which  served  to  his 
liking ;  and,  when  JVf  r.  Harry  had  done  talking,  be  told  him, such  or 
such  would  suit  bis  education,  and  agreed  with  his  humour.    <  Oh, 
says  Harry,  those  are  not  as  yet  vacant,  but  they  will  be,  p^faaps, 
bdfore  the  parliament  rises ;  for  they  are  resolved  to  sn£Bir  very  few 
members  cdf  the  house  to  be  in  employs,  wherein  any  branch  of  the 
revenue  is  to  be  managed ;  and,  since  it  is  certain  some  will  part 
with  their  places  rather  than  be  turned  out  of  the  house,  your  study 
must  be  how  to  get  into  one  of  those  they  abdicate ;  to  effect  whidi, 
you  must  try  to  ingratiate  yourself  with  a  S  of  S— ,  with 

thrice  of  the  L of  tbeT ,  at  least:     And  the  thoughtful 

gentleman,  who,  by  much  labour  of  his  brain,  hammers  oat 
things  in  a  great  perfection,  to  be  known  and  well-reoonunended 

to  the  P— ^  C ;  for  some  employs  must  be  granted  in  C * 

Now,  the  fittest  man  upon'  earth,  to  be  your  sollicitor  there,  is  W.  F. 
who,  though  he  is  foundered  in  his  feet,  has  a  natural  assurance  to 
tell  a  story  plausibly  to  any  nobleman,  though  it  is  seldom  minded; 
be  is  old  dog  with  the  ladies  and  boys,  and  their  vonstant  sollicitor: 
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Befiideij  be  nhay  be,  from  Mb  own  interest,  very  lervieeable  to  you; 
jforlknow,  the  other  day,  be  lielped  a  footman  to  a  place,  and 
took  but  half  ft  crown  for  bis  labonr. 

'  It  will  also  be  requisite  for  you  to  learn  decimals  and  guaging, 
end  make  application  to  the  C-     ■  ■  of  £~««-. ;  or  to  the  L-  >«  -^  of 

the  A :    Or  to  the  C-—  of  the  C- .    But  yoo  must  nol 

neglect  making  application  to  several  particular  persons,  who  al- 
ways seem  in  a  hurry^  as  if  they  had  the  whole  concerns  of  the 
nation  to  manage :    Ajnongst  which  there  is  honest  Tony,  who 

aeldom  gives  the  C of  P  ,  and  E  ,  much  trouble 

to  draw  up  a  report ;  '  A;  R.  is  not  duly  elected/  I  must  beg  pardon 
when  I  say,  it  is  hard,  that  so  understanding  a-  gentleman,  one 
that  knows  how  to  take  all  advantages,  should  not  be  in  the  house, 
no  man  being  fitter  to  caution  against  deceits  than  the  ■  He 
bas  been  serviceable  to  the  nation  by  the  project  of  packing  <^ 
hay;  by  the  manage  of  which,  horses  eat  less  than  usual,  and 
their  bellies  were  taken  up,  without  belly-cloaths,  the  smell  did 
their  business ;  yet  Tony  bad  but  SL  a  load  for  what  cost  him 
95$.* 

His  principles  may  be  guessed  by  his  practice,  and  he  has  de« 
olared  his  sentiments,  how  people,  that  would-  thrive,  should  ma- 
nage themselves;  and  designs^  if  he  may  be  believed,  to  instil  the 
aame.principles  into  his  children ;  for  he  told  an  honest  gentlenua, 
that,  if  be  bad  a  son,  he  would  advise  him  to  flatter  and  dissemble 
with  all  mankind,  never  to  speak  truth  but  when  it  was  for  his  ad- 
yantage.     With  this  worthy  geptl^man  it  will  be  necessary  to  be 
acquainted,  if  you  have  money  to  purchase  an  employ  under  the 
M-    ■  ■  of  the  H— ^^ ;   for  every  one  of  them,  that  were  in  bis 
reach,  he  has  either  sold,  or  been  a  broker  in  the  matter.     You 
need  make  no  intere^jt  to  him  by  intercession  of  friends ;  for  be 
has  no  respect  to  persons,  principles,  or  quahties ;  but,  like   a 
late  deceased  knight,  whose  wit  (by  mistake  bo  called)  lay  in  bold 
examinations  of  scripture  passages,  bufToonly  ridiculing  what  was 
beyond  his  shallow  capacity  to  understand,  has  regard  only  to  the 
money,  let  it  come  from  Williamite,  Jacobite,  or  deviK     Besides 
bim,  there  is  another  you  should  be  acquainted  with,  that  is,  a 
blinkitg  fellow,  a  mere  pretender  to  the  law,  who  could  scarce 
read    (allowing  breviations)  at  the  Exchequer  bar:    He,  by  hrl 
pretensions,  one  would  think  had  the  disposal  of  forty  considerable 
places ;  tndeed,  he  has  most  of  the  gentry  at  his  beck,  though  it 
is  a  shame  to  see  how  poor-spirited  some  of  them  are,  to  cringe 
and  creep  to  him,  whom  most  men  avoid  ;  though  there' is  a  broad 
mixture  in  this  man  of  knave  and  fool,  yet  he  so  manages,  by 
tricks  and  lyes,  a  certain  person,  in  whose  power  it  is  to  make 
you  one  extraordinary,  that  a  (rial  ought  to  be  made  of  his  in*» 
terest:     And  sure,  by  some  of  these,  with,  ny  assistakioe  (which 
you  shall  never  want)  a  man  of  your  birth,  education,  and  inge- 
nuity, cannot  miss  of  some  employ  or  other.     Now,  Sir,  I  have 
told  you  what  is  to  be  done,  use  your  e^ndeavour  $  and,  when  yon 
have  fixed  upon  your  particular,  come  again  to  me,  and  I  (as  m* 
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Houghton  says)  can  help.  My  enquirei^^  with  his.  head  lull  df  tlili 
counad,  takes  leaTe,  resolying  to  meditate  on  it,  and  put  it  m 
practice;  but,  going  down  stain,  he  saw  a  written  pafiier  which 
Harry's  servant  had  dropped ;  and,  being  curious,  todk  it  up,  and 
put  it  in  his  pocket  to  read  at  leisure.  The  first  opportunity  be  had, 
oc  opened  the  paper,  and  found  as  follows:  'Answers,  ezciiaes* 
and  obserrations,  to  be  got  by  heart,  and  used,  as  occasion  ofiers^ 
by  mV  servant  fiobin/ 

.  '  If  a  man  knocks  hard  early  in  a  morning,  with  a  cane  in  his 
hand,  believe  bim  to  be  a  creditor,  and  the  first  time  answer 
thim,  that  lam  not  well,  and  you  dare  not  disturb  me;  tooounte* 
nance  which,  be  sure,  two  or  three  days  in  a  month,  tie  a  rag 
upon  the  knocker  of  the  door.  The  second  time,  I  was  sent  for 
about  earnest  business,  to  any  busy  nobleman  you  first  think  of. 
Afterwards  say  for  me  as  you  would  have  others  say  for  yo»  ta 
whom  you  owe  money ;  but  be  sure  you  be  not  catcbed  in  a  lye, 
for  people  are  too  apt  to  believe  that  courtiers  servants  lye,  thoi^ 
they  speak  truth,  if  their  desires  be  not-  complied  with.  If  it 
be  one  that  wears  a  sword,  it  is  ten  to  one  but  it  is  either  tome 
body  I  am  in  combination  withal  to  cheat  another,  or  that  he 
himself  is  to  be  cheated;  him  presently  admit,  for  from  such, 
com  comes  to  the  mill.  If  it  be  one  whose  company  I  have 
shunned,  send  him  to  some  tavern  or  coffibe-house  out  of  the 
▼erge  of  the  court,  where,  to  be  sure,  I  never  go  bat  on  a 
Sunday.' 

Some  part  of  the  paper  bad  been  torn  off,  but  one  may  be  cer* 
tain,  he  had  learned  the  whole  lesson  by  the  variety  of  shams  and 
excuses  he  had  constantly  ready.  Bless  met  how  was  my  en- 
quirer surprised  at  the  reading  it  ?  And  began  to  conceive  that 
be  ir^  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  tongue-padding  cheating  courtier ; 
but,  finding  his  counsel,  in  some  measure,  ought  to  be  f^lowed, 
he  was  resolved  to  make  applications  as  he  was  directed^  In  a 
short  time,  by  friends  or  money,  be  was  little  or  much  recom- 
meniled  to  afanost  all  fortune's  dfarlings,  that  had  the  dispoMl  of 
any  employs;,  one  or  other  of  them  he  was  almost  continually 
waiting  on  with  the  recommendation  ^of  my  Lord  such  an  one, 
Sir  such  an  one,  or  honest  Mr.  such  an  one ;  and  every  one  to 
whom  he  was  recommended,  like  true  courtiers,  spoke  him  fair. 
One  promised  the  next  thing  that  fell;. another  promised  to  take 
care  of  bim;  a  third,  out  of  kindness,  would  have  h^m  qualifV 
himself,  that,  upon  any  opportunity,  he  might  jump  in  a  fourth 
took  money  in  part;  and,  a  fifth  invited  him  to  dinner,  which 
gentleman,  it  must  be  said  of  him,  did  him  more  kindness  than 
all  the  rest;  for^  afler  he  had  waited  half  a  year,  he  found  their 
promises  to  be  only  air;  for,  when  the  first  had  power  by  a  va- 
cancy, to  be  sure  be  said,  he  was  -pre-engaged.  The  second's 
care  was  to  avoid  him.  The  third  gentkman  would  not  give  bim 
an  opportunity  to  jump,  continually  selling  reversiona.  The  fourth 
did  his  business  -but  in  part,  for  he  could  nevei::,get  all  his  money 
again.    Thus  shuffled  off  firom  one  to  another,  by  fair  words  and 
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promises,  he  spent  a  great  deal  of  time,  and  all  his  money,  to 
no  purpose.  Meeting  with  so  many  disappointments,  and  really 
wanting  necessaries,  and  reflecting  on  the  usage  he  bad  met  withal, 
and  dreading  the  poverty  he  saw  approaching,  he  had  fallen  into 
despair,  but  that  he  had  still  the  happiness  to  carry  in  his  mind 
the  thoughts  of  fijturity,  from  which  be  resolved^  as  much  as 
possible  to  be  content ;  and,  to  strengthen  him  in  his  acquaint- 
ance and  resignation  to  a  Supreme  Will,  he  oflen  went  to  church  ; 
but,  one  day  going  into  St.  Martin's,  though  early,  the  suily 
dark  refused  him  admittance  into  a  pew,  which  so  mightily  con- 
cerned him,  that  he  went  to  his  lodging,  and,  whibt  the  thought 
continued,  he  wrote  the  following  verses. 

To  what  extremities  am  I  driven, 
When  parish-clarks  bar  my  converse  with  heaven. 
As  much  as  in  the  Surly  rascals  lie? 
Who,  by  the  face,  the  pocket  do  descry,  ^ 

And,  sine  pence,  admittance  they  deny ! 
These  under-graduate  Peters  of  the  church 
Would  sell  to  Simon  the  heavenly  gift, 
If  to  their  avarice  and  humour  left ; 
Perhaps,  the  men  did  my  misfortunes  know. 
Afraid  to  trust  me,  who  so  much  did  owe ; 
Deny'd  admittance,  lest  that  I  should  pray 
Blessings,  for  which  they  thought  Fd  never  pay. 

Having  long  racked  his  brains,  and  spent  his  money  and 
time  in  vain,  his  peery  landlord,  by  a  writ,  secured  him  a  safe 
place  in  the  Marshalsea,  durante  vita,  unless  a  compassionate 
parliament  release  him  by  an  act  of  grace. 

Fed  up  with  hope  by  such,  his  money's  spent, 
'  \'"  But  }ias  no  greater  prospect,  than  if  lent 
To  needy  noblemen,  of  its  return. 
Who  seldom  pay  a  debt,  but  to  the  urn. 
Place-brokers  to  enquirers  still  speak  fair, 
Blow  up  a  bubble  globe,  whieh  turns  to  jiir; 
Lake  lottery-projectors,  draw  a  scheme. 
How  thousands  may  be  got. 
If,  if  they  draw  the  lot ; 
But  hit,  or  miss,  there's  profit  still  to  them. 


'>I4  t* 


-* 
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THE  APPARENT  DANGER  OF  AN  INVASION, 

BRIEFLY  REPRB8BKTBD   IN  A   LETTER  TO   A  MINISTER   OF   S'fATE. 
BY  A  KENTISH  GENTLEMAN.    MDGCL 


SIR, 

THE  preseat. posture  of  publick  aflkirs  abroad  has  such  a  terrible 
aspect  upon  the  liberties  of  Europe  in  general,  that  Fnmoe 
'  will  have  no  reason  to  wonder,  if  all  the  princes  ai|d  states  of 
Europe,  which  are  its  neighbours,  should  take  the  alarum  at  her 
late  conduct  since  the  treaty  of  Reswick*.  I  am  sure  it  would  be 
a  very  great  wonder  with  me,  and  posterity  too,  if,  after  so  laie 
and  notorious  a  violation  of  a  solemn  treaty,  we  should  take  her 
word  again,  and  trust  to  her  engagements,  unless  we  can  oblige 
her  to  perform  them  f. 

She  Bas,  undoubtedly,  her  envoys  and  her  instruments  in  all 
countries  {,  especially  here,  who,  with  great  artifice  and  subtle 
insinuations,  will  tempt  the  easy'  and  the  ignorant  by  colours  and 
pretences  of  her  good  meaning,  that  she  has  no  &rther  design 
than  maintaining  the  Duke  of  Anjou's  succession  |,  and  all  her 
rieighbours,  that  will  own  him,  shall  be,  if  they  please,  her  dear 
friends  and  confederates. 

But  what  wise  man  can  be  found  ?  Nay,  one  may  venture  to  say* 
where  can  you  shew  me  that  blockhead  that  has  brains  little  enou^ 
to  believe  her  ?  And  yet  a^Frencfaman  has  so  much  confidence  in 
the  folly  pf  all  other  nations,  ^nd  in  his  own  dexterity  to  play  the 
knave,  that  with  very  great  assurance  he  obtrudes  bis  flattery,  and 
expresses  his  friendship  and  esteem  for  you,  when  his^  own  con- 
science gives  him  the  lye,  and  he  is  carrying  on  a  design  at  the 
same  time  to  cut  your  throat. 

Every  body  knows  it  was  hut  in  October  last,  that  all  the  courts 
of  Europe  were,  in  show  at  least,  earnestly  sollicited  to  enter  into 
the  treaty  of  partition ;  and  all  the  huffing  and  sneaking  argu- 
ments were  used  by  your  Guis — ds  and  your  Amel — ^ts,  for  two  m 
three  months  together,  to  prevail  upon  the  Italians  and  Germans  ||, 
great  and  little ;  but,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  banter  and  i^imace, 
arrives  an  express  with  the  king  of  Spain's  death  and  Ai\|Oq's 

•  The  sune  may  joaUy  be  remarked  of  the  fYeneh  behaviour  sinee  Uie  treaty  of 
Utrecht. 

t  By  first  reducing  her  to  so  low  a  condition,  as  to  oblige  her  to  an  honoaraUe 
peace,  and  so  to  watch  her  intrignee,  and  check  her  illegal  aspirings  in  time  of  peaee^ 
as  to  prevent  her  capacity  ever  to  become  troublesome  to  the  liberties  of  her  neigh* 
hours  uny  more. 

t  See  Vol.  I.  p.  8S,  84. 

i  To  the  crown  of  Spain,  by  which  union  France  promised  herself  to  gain  a  power 
to  gi^e  laws  to  ail  Burope,  as  ner  attempts  from  that  time  will  ^rove. 

r  Was  not  this  the  ve)y  method  taken  by  Franoe,  to  deprive  the  empire  of  its  liher> 
tics,  and  to  nUn  the  house  of  Austria,  bciOxe  this  war  broke  ontT 
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wccettioOy  «nd  what  part  does  tny  little  Fnnculus  esufie&s  *  act 
npon  80  sudden  a  cbange } 

Why,  out  he  seta  as  briskly  as  can  be  with  a  new  memorial^ 
iii^ns  and  hectors,  «h  h^n  Francoue,  desires  your  patience  a  1ittle» 
while  bis  master^  like  a  true  son  of  old  Eunius,  steals  away  half  a 
dozen  kingdoms  and  dukedoms;'  and  then  promises  (beliere  him  if 

yoa  dare)  to  be  a  very  good  Musselman; till  the  next  oppor« 

tiniity  f. 

There  is  a  certain  very  worthy  gentleman  X»  and  true  English^ 
man  too,  who  was  aware  of  this,  and  gave  us  his  advice,  in  very 
honest  terms,  in  the  year  98,  btit  Thrift  and  Distrust,  two  wary  - 
Devils,  opposed  his  design ;  and  what  the  force,  of  foreigners,  in 
ten  years  war,  could  never  do,  the  folly  of  a  few  true-bom  Englisb* 
mefi  effected  in  a  trice ;  viz.  jnbdued  the  hero,  and  ridicul^  the 
poiltioian. 

We  chose,  at  that  time,  rather  to  trust  our  good  neighboar  with 
a  standing  force  of  150,000  foreigners,  than,  at  the  end  of  the  war, 
iiifier  10  or  20,000  swords  and  musquets  to  continue  in  the  hands 
•f  our  own  countrymen,  for  fear,  I  suppose 

• 

That  Englishmen  should  Englishmen  subdue. 

I  confess  they  have  a  pretty  good  hand  at  betraying  their  country, 
hot,  for  my  pari,  I  was  for  trusting  tbem  at  that  time,  and  ever 
shall,  before  any  foreigners. 

'§.  But  our  fleet  was  disarmed^  and  our  land  forces  reduced,  from 
S4  to  7000  men,  that  is  full  |{«.  And  when  we  had  stripped  our- 
selves thus  naked,  aod  invited  the  Assyrians  into  our  land,  you  will 
ask  me,  how  it  came  to  pass,  that  we  hav6  not  had  a  second  in- 
vasion from  Normandy  or  Picardy,  and  that  the  French  have  no^ 
before  this,  taken  up  their  quarters  within  the  weekly  bilk,  and 
with  our  friends  at  Rochester  and  ^ittingbom.  Why  truly,  I  must 
tell  you,  not  for  want  of  good  will,  and  good  opportunity  too  (we 
thank  our  masters)  but  they  bad  other  game  in  chace;  the  linger- 
ing sickness  of  the  late  King  of  Spain  put  Versailles  in  a  constant 
alarum  every  post ;  for  Spain  and  the  Indies,  ever  since  l66o,  were 
decreed  for  usurpation  § ;  and  if  your  Montaltoe's  and  Portbcar- 
lero's  had  failed  of  their  treason,  th«  ratio  vHima  regum  was  at 
hand;  viz.  agood  train  of  artillery,  and  an  100,000  men.  When 
this  morsel  was  swallowed,  it  would  be  time  enough  lo  look  after 
England,  and  the  out  skirts  of  fiurope :  who,  in  the  mean  time,  am 
to  be  bushed,  if  possible,  with-speciotis  proposals  and  golden  •■lOturH 
tains,  till  my  little  master  H  is  well  settled  at  Madrid*  And  then 
her'highness  the  Ducbess'df  Burgundy  .will  put  in  her  claim  to  the 
crown  of  England,  and  we  may  defend  the  Protestant  hair  or  poa* 
•essor  if  we  can,  when  her  grandfatheriQ'  baa  aver-ranltitlf -And  the 
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Nethertands,  and  taken  posaegsion  of  ail  the  ports  in  Holland*  He 
hat  already  made  such  quick  approaches  towards  that  unfortunate 
oonntry,  that  the. people  are  in  the  highest  consternation ;  and,  if 
we  suffer  them  to  be  devoured,  the  next  step  he  takes  will  be  fiir 

'    England. 

Add  he  has  so  many  and  so  considerable  reasons  to  invade  us  at 
this  very  juncture,  that  some  mysteries  of  state,  undiscoverajble  at 
present,  or  a  mighty  infatuation  alone  can  hinder  hiiti.  The  people 
on  our  coasu  are  so  sensible  of  their  defenceless  condition,  eqie- 
cially  sikice  the  French  troops  entered  so  unexpectedly,  and  all  at 

•  one  momenty  into  all  the  frontier  towns  in  the  Spanish  Flander^ 
that  tbey  expect  every  morning  to  hear  they  have  pot  garrisons 
into  Dover,  Rye,  and  Shoreham,  and  it  is  almost  as  easy  and  qukk 
a  passage  from  Calais  and  Dunkirk*  to  Harwich,  Dunwich,  aad 
Yarmouth.  The  passage  between  us  and  them  is  so  short,  that  five 
or  six  hours  is  time  enough  to  execute  such  a  design  in  any  part  of 
Kent. 

Julius  Csesar,  who  had  but  indifferent  pilots,  and  vessels  that 
were  ill  sailors,  came  ovef  in  a  night :  and  William  the  Conqueror 
crossed  a  wider  part  of  the  Channel,  viz.  from  Bologn  to  Pevensey, 
in  a  few  hours,  and  both  of  them  succeeded  so  well  by  the  foUy  and 
divisions  of  our  ancestors,  that  it  is  our  good  ludc  if  our  enemies  do 
not  take  the  advantage  of  our  present  circumstances,  to  make  a 
trial  of  our  boasted  English  valour,  and  see^  how  many  of  the 
fourteen  hundred  thousand  names,  contained  in  the  Associations 
lodged  in  the  Tower  of  London,  dare  shew  their  faces  in  the  fidd 
against  the  Marshal  de  Bouffleurs  at  the  bead  of  twenty  or  thirty 
thousand  veterans. 

I  pretend  not  to  the  skill  of  a  marshal,  and  you  do  not  mistake 
mcj  I  am  sure,  for  a  conjurer  in  a0[kirs  of  state;  and  yet  I  will 
venture  to  affirm,  upon  the  little  experience  I  have  had  in  a  military 

^  station,  and  a  pretty  long  acquaintance  with  the  humour  of  a 
people  under  a  panick  fear,  that,  were  I  of  the  interest  and  reli- 
gion, and  in  pay  of  Monsieur  at  Versailles,  I  should  no  more 
question  the  success  of  invading  England^  at  this  time,  till  about 
a  month  or  ^x  weeks  hence,  than  I  do  my  meeting  with  you  next 
year  at  Tuubridge  Wells  in  the  season. 

And,  upon  peril  of  my  head,  I  would  undertake,  as  old  is  I 
am,  to  land  with  about  twenty  thousand  foot,  and  two  thousand 
dragoons  on  next  Monday  morning  in  any  part  of.  Kent,  or  Susses, 
from  Dover  to  Chichester,  and  wiUi  little  or  no  opposition  continue 
ipy  march  towards  your  populous/city,  and  quarter  my  troops  in 
l4>ndon,  Westminster,  ana  Soudiwark,  by  Saturday  next,  .so  as  to 
hear  high  mass  on  Sunday  morning,  at  Sl  Paul's,  and  dissohre 
your  Parliament  the  Monday  folkuwtng. 

This  you  may  think  a  little  unlikely,  and  I  wish  it  were  moral^ 
impossible;  but,  I  think,  I  can  make  it  appear  a  very  feasible 
Enterprise.  I  will  suppose  then  the  Marshal  de  Boofflers  at  Don- 
kirk,  or  Calais,  this  very  Saturday  night,  embarking  his  men,  and 
setting  sail  at  one  or  two  in  the  morning,  with  a  iresh  gale  at.easi, 
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what  «ba11  binder  him  from  crossing^  the  Channel  in  five  or  six 
houn,  but  a  tempest,  or  a  fl^t,  jn  that  very  place  ?  The  Brst  we 
cannot  expect,  and  the  latter  we  have  not  ready;  so  that,  land  be 
will  in  spite  of  our  barks  and  our  fishermen  of  Kent .  When  his 
troops  are  debarqued,  we  will  suppose  they  rest  them  one  day, 
and,  by  that  tiroe^  it  may  be>  another  reinforcement  arrives;  what 
now  will  hinder  him  from  bending  his  march  directly  for  London, 
and  coming  thither  iil  the  time  before  mentioned,  but  a  sufBcieot 
body  of  men  to  meet  him  by  the  way?  And  nothing  but  an  equal 
force  will  do,  for  the  battle  of  Cressy  is  long  since  forgotten,  and 
the  name  of  an  Englishman,  I  will  assure  you,  is  no  such  bugbear 
to  a  Frenchman  at  this  time  of  day. 

But  where  are  the  forces  we  shall  draw  together?  As  for  the 
Butch,  llannibal  is  at  their  gates,  and  they  cannot  spare  a  single 
battalion,  and,  if  they  could  twenty,  Monsieur  Boufflers  may  march 
to  York,  before  they  can  all  embark,  for  they  do  not  lie  ready 
quartered  in  their  ports,  as  the  French  do  in  theirs.  And  for  our 
handful  of  7000  standing  forces,  if  you  fill  all  the  northern  and 
western  garrisons  with  our  militia,  it  will  be  a  fortnight,  at  lesgst, 
before  they  can  meet  in  a  body  on  Hounslow  Heath,  which  will  be 
too  late.  And  then  for  our  militia  of  London  and  Westminster, 
which  may  make  a  body  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand  men,  and  can 
soonest  assemble  themselves ;  do  you  imagine,  they  will  march 
towards  Dover,  'and  with  the  assistance  of  a  little  mob,  venture  to 
give  battle  to  disciplined  troops?  If  they  should  have  so  much' 
courage,  and  so  little  discretion,  I 'expect  little  more  from  such  an 
attempt,  than  wbi^t  was  done  by  eight  or  ten  thousand  club-men, 
who  rose  in  the  late  civil  war  in  the  counties  of  Wilts,  Somerset, 
and  Dorset,  and  were  dispersed  by  half  a  dozen  troops  of  the  Par- 
liament horse.  The  City  militia,  I  believe,  is  our  best ;  but  what 
discipline  can  men  have,  who  appear  in  arms  but  once  a  year, 
march  into  the  Artillery-ground,  and  there  wisely  spend  the  day  in 
gating,  drinking,  and  smoaking  ;  in  storming  half  a  score  sir-loins 
of  het{  and  venison-pastiea ;  and,  having  given  their  officers  a 
volley  or  two,  and,  like  so  many  idle  boys  with  snow-balls,  fooled 
away  a  little  gunpowder,  return  home  again  as  ignorant  as  they 
went  out,  and  as  fit  to  fight  the  French  at  Blackheatb,  as  one  of  our 
little  yatchts  is  to  engage  the  Britannia. 

And,  besides  this,  which  I  have  not  represented  toUhe  worst 
disadvantage,  'there  are  other  prodigious  difficulties  that  would 
perplex  us  upon  such  an  invasion.  We  have  so  many  Cataline's  and 
Fortocarrero's  amongst  us,  that,  would  not  fail  to  betray  us ;  so 
many  religious  bigots  that  are  bewitched  with  a  tender  conscience 
tor  the  right  of  old  Pharaoh  *  ;  so  many  hardy  villains,  and  des- 
perate miscreants,  that  are  for  plunder,  and  a  prevailing  power  f ; 
and  so  many  lukewarm  heartless  coxcombs,  that  will  stand  still  to. 

•  The  family  of  the  Stewaits.  ^„    *  w      J-*  ^iA  • 

t  It  i»  e  general  observaUon  In  all  rebelllfliiia,  that  the  ■aobile  t^«  P"J^J!;**5f  ^ 

Soweriiil  inTader,  because  they  have  nothing  to  lose,  and  hope  to  better  tncij:  90a? 
Ition  ppon  the  nia  of  those  that  nnSntain  thctr  religion  and  laws. 

VOL,  X.  I  i 
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lee  themselves  undone,  or  rtfh  away  by  *^^  ^'^'^^.^Vil^n  ^•^ 
houses ;  and  sb  rery  few,  wliatever  they  P^^^^"^*^f ^^^ 
bv  the  kinjr  with  their  hves  and  fortunes,  and  fight  for  their  i^ 
ftgion.  laws,  and  liberties ;  in  short  we  are  so  ^JI^J^'?*^™^ 
tions  civil  and  religious,  so  debauched  from  the  old  Eligiwh  ytttat 
and  Valour,  and  so  destitute  of  the  true  love  to  our  country  and 
real  principles  of  honour,  feo  ripe  for  a  civil  War  at  home,  and^ 
exposed  to  an  invasion  from  abroad ;  that  our  enemies  are  ^wJ^et^nr 
infatuated,  if  they  do  not  lay  hold  on  this  <ypportumty,  in  a  we« 
or  two ;  and  we  are  all  utterly  undone  if  they  do,  unless  a  tnlracle 

be  th-ought  to  save  us.  ,.  .  ,1  ^u         -^ 

England  is  now  the  only  nation  in  Europe,  that  hath  any  ns 
mains  of  substential  liberties ;  for  arbitrary  power,  hkea  mighty 
deltige,  has  in  a  manner  overspread  the  face  of  the  Whole  cartli, 
abd  is  ready  to  break  in  upon  us*  with  an  irresistible  fury,  unlett 
ti-e  make  ready  to  withstand  it.  Holland  stands  now  exposed  to 
fhilitai'y  eitecution,  and  so  do  the  cofuiitics  of  Kent  and  Surrey, 
tirho  have  forty  or  fifty  thousand  men  ready  to  land  upon  thcTM^ta 
day  or  two's  warning  from  Boulogne,  Calais,  Gravdm,  Datftifk, 
Newport,  and  Oslend  f  ;  there  is  but  a  hair^s  Wead*  belwttt  as 

and  ruin.  , 

AVe  have  bteb  so  long  fitting  ourselves  by  t)ur  vices  itod  our 
treachery  for  cbnquest  and  slavery,  that  I  ffear  you  hate  ^cart* 
ten  thousiind  men  leR  in  city  and  country,  that  ijave  fcfrtrit  aiad 
bravety  cnou^  to  march  to  our  assistance,  whietie^eir  we  hdVcoc- 
tasion.  You  will  be  sute  to  have  as  learly  notice,  as  Is  possiWe,  for 
6ar  fears  tnake  us  as  watchful,  ks  We  hope  you  att  iddwatigable  to 
tirovide  for  our  security. 

We  cannot  forget  how  th6  PVelnch  titjops  treated  the  mnaoftanti 
of  the  Palatinate,  in  1688  t,  when  they  itttirely  ruined  a  doniitry 
Oti  both  sides  the  Rhine,  as  large  as  Kent  and  Stisifex ;  burtit  do^ 
to  the  ground  above  two  hundred  buj-ghs>  attd  the  thVce  famous 
and  populous  cities  of  Worms,  Spires,  and  Heidelburg ;  put  the 
people  to  the  sword  in  divers  toWns,  and  spared  not  the  Popidi 
temples  and  cathedrals,  ahd  this  without  Jjrdvbcation  frbm  the 
people  or  their  prince.  \Vhat  sort  of  Osage  think  you  then  Ihay 
we  expect  at  l>over  and  Winchelsea,  &c.  ahd  ydu  tOo  hi  LGfhdab, 
who  are  Englishmen,  rebels,  and  hereticks,  as  bad  as  We.  Oar 
Enemies  have  a  particular  eye  upon  your  factious  tity,  attd  the 
ijfcrealth  of  the  Bank  and  Lombard  Street,  Which  the  hungry  pMsU 
Ktid  soldiers  frequently  talk  of  at  Calais  fend  DuiikiA  «rith  greil 
indignation,  but  with  some  kind  of  assurance  of  late,  that  Efig- 
Itod  wiD  shortly  receive  her  old  iha^fer  §  and  the  Popish  ttligfion 

Which  I  lieartily  wish  inay  be  preveti'ted  by  the  wisAftn  Hid 
prudence  Of  the  King  and  present  Parliament, 
ilfo— <i»,  Febr.  14,  1700.  I  am,  Sir, 

*  If  overeora*  by  the  Fi"cnch  thvksioto. 

♦  Ail  which  port*  were  Ihren  in  the  poWdr  df  Ihfe  Ttendh,  "  *a^-.«. 
1  See  the  Eniperor's  letter  to  King  J&mes  if.  M  St.  e^Ma«itt%  &  TM*  R#4I^1B- 
I A  fopldi  piiQce,  tfaeu  King  James  II. 
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PiibUfiJMdy  by  Order  of  bis. Imperial  Majesty  I^ec^old,  and  trantlatcd  ilnniL  Abi 

Of'iguidA,  printed  at  Vienna.     MDCCL 


^ipHE  m^ftt  illustrious  and  potent  Prince,  Cbarks  ibe  SecoiuL 
-I-  King  of  Spain,  bad  scarce  given  up  his  last  i>reatb,  wlu»  all 
Europe,  which  was  already  very  attentive  on  this  sad  event,  found 
tiiat  Spain,  for  the  future,  was  to  embrace  the  ways  and  bustonu  of 
France*  And  that,  by  an  uncommon  trick  of  state,  a  fofged  wiD 
was  produced,  which  invited  to  the  succession  of  all  the  kingdoms, 
^Mtchies,  aad  principalities  of  Spain,  not  an  indisputable  relatk>n, 
and  withal  the  eldest  of  the  family,  but  an  ally  of  sixteen  yeam» 
^cacended  irpra  a  woman  excluded  from  all  manner  of  pretension 
ta  those  dominiaas,  and  this  contrary  to  oaths  and  treaties ;  con* 
trary  to«  formw  disposition  of  the  father  and  grandfather,  and  to 
the  rights  of  birth  in  such  a  degree,  as,  according  to  the  laws  of 
Spaiu,  iwas  to  spcoeed  whenever  .the  line  male  was  extinct ;  con- 
trary to  the, nearest  affinity  by  the  female  side;  and,  which  seemi . 
to  be  jaost 'Considerable,  contrary  to  the  quiet  and  happiness  of  all 
Europe :  which  proves,  as  well  in  general  as  particular,  that  the 
€r.ewn  of  Spain  4iould  not  have  fallen  to  Philip  of  Bourbon,  Duke 
•f  Ai)jou  *,  but  to  Leopold  f  of  Austria,  Emperor  of  the  Romans. 
To  make  this  •dear,  let  us  take  a  view  of  aiSatrs  as  they  liaive 
past.  Philip  the.  First,  as  every  one  knows,  lived  above  two  agn 
9go,  and  was  the  son  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  the  happy  ««* 
^ring  oS  the  family  of  Austria,  He  had  two  sons,  viz,  Charles^ 
who  was  the  elder,  bom  at  Ghent  in  Flanders;  and  Ferdinand, 
vho  was  the  younger,  born  at  Medina  in  Spain :  the  latter  was 
the  fiiat  EmpeBerof  his  name ;  and  the  former  was  the  fifth  of  his 
n4me  as  Emperor,  but  the  first  as  King  of  Spain.  The  partition, 
whiob  was  inade  of  those  dominions  between  tbe  two  brothers  at 
Worms,  in  the  year  1521,  was  such,  that  Charles,  who  was  te 
eldest,,  "was  to  bayie  Spain,  together  with  Burgundy  and  airna»- 
ders;  and  that  Ferdinand,  who  was  the  younger,  and  almost  .a 
child,  should  have  the  iterritaries  thatiare  .in  Germany.  .FeFdinand 
rested  content  with  his  brother's  happy  lot,  who  was  already  be« 

^  afc»^mtMit'|£taM<of  Spain,  a  FnnohMan. 
t  Orandfather  to  tae  preaent  ^een  of  Hungary  aad  Boksssi** 
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come  Emperor ;  and  he  was  the  more  easily  inclined  so  to  do  at 
that  time,  because  that,  though  his  share  was  but  smal),  there 
was  no  reason  or  power  which  could  do  any  thing  in  prejudice 
of  l^is  otier  rights,  which  he  was  willing  to  suspend  for  a  time  out 
of  pure  respect  to  his  elder  brother :  that  is  to  say,  that  he  always 
reserved  to  himself  and  successors  a  power  to  take  possession  of 
that  large  inheritance,  if  the  elder  branch,  should  happen  to  fail. 

Under  the  favourable  influences  of  this  solid  rule  of  life  and 
death,  Ferdinand  has  transmitted  his  posterity,  by  his  son  who 
was  likewise  called  Charles,  and  by  his  grandson,  and  great  grand-, 
son,  viz.  Ferdmand  the  Second  and  the  ITiird,  in  a  right  line  down 
to  Leopold  the  present  Emperor :  and  to  the  end  he  might  main- 
tain the  union  of  the  family,  and  follow  the  sense  of  the  agreement 
at  Worms,  be  appointed  that  the  branch  of  Spain,  excluding  the 
females,  should  succeed  to  his  sons.  To  Charles  the  Fifth,  or  First, 
according  to  the  Spaniards,  and,  after  Philips  the  First,  the  Se- 
cond, the  Third,  and  the  Fourth,  succeeded  the  lately  deceased 
Charles  of  happy  memory. 

He  had  for  his  mother  Mary-Anna  of  Austria,  daughter  to  the 
said  Ferdinand  the  Third,  and  sister  to  Leopold,  so  that  he  was 
doubly  related  to  the  Emperor,  as  well  by  the  mother's  side,  and 
by  the  line  of  his  predecessors, of  the  house  of  Austria. 

These  reasons,  and  several  others,  which  regard  the  common 
constitutions  of  kingdoms,  and  particularly  that  of  Spain,  did  in- 
cline Phihp  IV.  father  of  the  lately  deceased  Charles,  not  to  sufi^ 
that  Maria  Teresa  his  eldest  daughter,  married  to  L^wis  the  XIV. 
King  of  France*,  should  be  admitted  directly  or  indirectly  to  suc- 
ceed to  the  kingdoms  and  provinces  of  Spain,  but  that  both  she 
and  her  posterity,  of  what  sex  or  quality  soever,  should  be  for  ever 
excluded.  Besides,  he  made  a  will  f,  in  the  year  \Q65,  by  which 
.  be  expresly  invites  the  collateral  branch  of  Austria  to  the  ancces- 
aion  of  Spain,  upon  the  failing  of  the  Spanish  line. 

The  peace  of  Westphalia,  which  was  signed  in  1648,  did  not 
hinder,  but  that  a  cruel  war  did  break  out  between  Spain  and 
France,  attended  with  several  calamities,  which  continued  for 
aome  years,  and  teemed  to  have  been  in  a  way  to  continue  much 
longer,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  both  nations,  as  well  by  reason 
of  the  preparations,  as  of  the  alliances,  which  were  made  on  both 
aides.  Wherefore  all  pains  was  taken  to  put  a  stop  to  the  violence 
of  so  implacable  a  hatred,  by  settling  a  good  understanding  be- 
tween them ;  and,  nothing  f^eeming  so  much  to  contribute  to  this 
as  a  marriage,  the  chief  endeavours  were  directed  this  way. 

The  French  King  at  first  had  an  eye  upon  Margaret  of  Savoy; 
and  it  was  thoOght  that  he  had  so  much  love  for  her,  as  to  incline 
him  to  marry  her ;  but  it  was  no  hard  matter  to  make  thia  prince's 
fine  flames  abate,  by  proposing  to  him  a  midi  more  advantageooa 
alliance  In  the  person  of  the  li&nta  of  Spain. 


r  £!?^*?^  ^^'l^P  ^  Boarbon,  the  preMnt  Kiaf  of  Spain,  It  deaeonded. 
t  wuch  u  bMiDM  every  honcu  outa  to  Imw  l^y  Um,.  wImk  dllpalM  Ml 
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Some  reasons  of  importance  made  the  French  very  much  desire 
this  marria^jre ;  and  Christina,  the  King's  own  aunt,  a  lady  of  great 
'  solidity  and  judgment,  having  gone  from  Turin  with  Margaret  her 
daughter,  she  came  to  Lyons,  where  she  met. the  King  her  nephew ; 
and  generously  exhorted  him  not  to  think  of  marrying  her  daugh- 
ter, but  rather  to  make  choice  of  the  Infanta  of  Spain,  as  well  for 
the  common  good  of  Christendom,  a»  for  the  advantage  of  so 
many  states,  .which  were  brought  to  ruin,  by  so  bng  a  war. 

What  this  prudent  lady  would  have  persuaded  the  Kmg  her  ne- 
phew to,  generally  preferring  the  publick  good  toiler  own  private 
interest,  was  a  busincHs  full  of  very  considerable  difficulties.  The 
Spaniards  had,  a  long  time  before,  testified  an'  insuperable  aver* 
sion  to  this  alliance,  especially  when  they  reflected  on  the  fatal 
confusions  that  persons  of  a  temper  very  contrary  to  theirs  would 
cause  in  a  government,  if  the  issue  of  this  marriage  should  happen 
to  aspire  ^o  the  succession  of  the  kingdoms  of  Spain,  under  the 
•  specious  pretext  of  illation  by  the  mother's  side.  This  difficulty 
seemed,  and  that  too  upon  good  grounds,  of  such  consequence, 
that  it  was  ficmly  resolved  not  to  give  way  to  it,  unless  that  the 
Infanta  would  prefer  the  friendship  of  so  considerable  a  husband  to 
considerations,  which  otherwise  perhaps  might  be  of  weight* 
Maria  Teresa  then  must  renounce  not  only  for  herself,  in  case  of 
widowhood  with  offspring,  but  also  for  her  children  of  both  sexes, 
that  so  the  posterity  of  France  might  not  have  the  least  hopes  of 
sharing  in  the  succession  of  Spain^. 

This  did  not  in  the  least  trouble  the  Infanta,  who,  according  to 
the  way  of  the  world,  did  look  to  the  present,  without  vexing  ber 
head  with  the  uneasy  thoughts  of  uncertain  futurity.  She  easily 
renounced,  both  for  herself  and  posterity  for  ever,  all  hopes  of  the 
Spanish  inheritance,  that  she  might  have  a  present  share  in  the 
flourishing  crown  of  France ;  considering  tha^  if  <^he  should  have 
children,  they  might  be  abundantly  happy,  though  thev  were  as 
lar  from  the  crown  of  Spain,  as  from  the  humour  of  the  Spaniiirds. 
King  Philip  her  father,  and  Lewis  her  husband,  were  not  averse* 
from  Uiis  free  consent  of  the  Infanta. 

It  is  true,  that  King  Philip  was  under  a  prudept  fear,  that,  if 
tbe  renunciation  was  not  made  in  plain  and  clear  terms,  the  mi- 
Disters  of  France,  who  were  always  inclined  to  captious  interpreta- 
tions, would  take  occasion  to  do  the  same  in  this  juncture,  to  attain 
to  their  designs,  which  then  prevailed  by  force«  And  that  his  fear 
was  not  groundlesH,  experience  has  but  too  much  shewn:  for, 
though  the  matter  and  sense  of*  treaties  be  never  so  clear,  yet,  the 
ktter  being  more  obscure,  they  wrest  it  into  a  wrong  sense  by 
force  of  arms,  as  far  as  their  interest  and  power  will  allow. 

For  which  reason,  Cardinal  Mazarine  and  Don  Lewis  Mende2 
de  Haro,  both  chief  ministers  of  two  Kings,  and  their  plenipo- 
tentiaries, after  they  had  endeavoilted  very  much,  at  the  Pyrenean 

•  It  wM  from  Uiis  marriage  Uiftt  the  present  rreaeli  Kiac  «f  ^siB  laid  hU  ^a, 
and  in  dellanoe  to  this  rennnciatlon,  wlueh  was  a  condition  of  tbe  manlaco*  aad  av* 
tleled  Ihoreio,  nppoita  th»  mwo  by  force  of  ann%  ondcr  Ihc  protMtkNi  of  Rsvcot 
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treaty,  to  agree  about  the  peaee ;  and  after  tliey  had,  witli  ciAra- 
ordinary  care,  treated  of  tbe  form  of  the  renunciation^  tliey 
agreed  at  length  with  joy  upon  a  most  ample  one,  containing  moit 
expre«  clauses,  which  was  to  serve  as  a  law,  for  tke  fiiture*. 
The  most  Christian  King  had  cloathed  his  ambassador  with  a  faH 

Ewer  to  agree  to  this  renunciation:  the  same  faavinr  likewise 
en  done  by  the  Emperor,  with  respect  to  his  ambassaoor.  And 
since,  as  Titus  Livius  says,  <  That  the  law  of  nations  prevails  in 
things  which  are  transacted  by  faith,  by  alliance,  by  treaties  and 
oaths ;  and  that  there  is  a  mat  difi^nce  between  the  pubttdL 
faith  and  the  private  fkith;  that  the  publick  faith  owes  its  force  to 
the  dignity,  and  the  private  to  the  form  of  the  agreement ;'  no- 
body doubted  hut  that  what  was  done,  with  respect  to  tbe  renvn* 
ciationy  should  have  been  more  religiously  observed,  since  both  its 
dimity  and  form,  in  tbe  treaty  made  about  it,  did  equally  ooor 
tribute  to  give  it  power  and  force. 

It  was  upon  this  foundation  truly  worthy  of  tbe  najesty-n^al, 
that  so  solemn  an  agreement,  and  the  first  and  most  noUe  part  of 
tbe  Pyrenean  peace,  was  built. 

It  was  impossible  to  find  out  words  more  strong,  or  more  eflec» 
tual,  than  those  the  Infanta  and  the  King  her  husband  made  use 
tS;  the  one  to  express  her  renunciation,  the  other  to  express  bb 
consent.  There,  in  the  miost  ample  manner,  you  find  a  rentm- 
Elation  of  all  and  every  one  of  tbe  rights,  titles,  laws,  customs, 
constitutions,  dispositions,  remedies  and  pretexts  by  whidi  the 
Infanta  (unless  she  happened  to  be  a  widow  without  any  o&pring) 
Or  her  children  of  either  sex,  bom  of  that  marriage,  could  at  any 
time  pretend  to  the  succession  of  tbe  Spanish  dominions.  Thm, 
the  ofSspring  of  France  were  altogether  excluded  from  the  crown  of 
Spain:  nay,  the  Pope  too  was  intreated  to  give  his  apoatoliod 
benediction  to  an  agreement  made  with  so  much  deliberation,  and 
60  unanimously,  for  the  quiet  of  both  kingdoms,  and  for  the  peace 
of  all  Christendom,  subscribed  with  the  ryrenean  treaty,  Novem«' 
ber  7,  }Q59;  and  signed  in  a  numerous  assembly  of  the  ministers 
of  both  princes  with  mutual  applauses,  and. established  on  both 
sides,  with  a  most  prudent  fSMresighU 

Let  any  one  wbo  is  disinterested,  and  free  from  passion,  hot 
read  the  fourth,  fi^h,  and  sixth  paragraphs  of  the  Contract  of 
Marriage,  and  without  mueh  enquiry  he  shall  (rlearly  see,  that  no 
disposition  or  order  could  be  made,  nor  any  pretext  found,  by 
which  a  male  child  of  France  could  aspire  to  the  crown  of  Spain, 
since  he  is  excluded  from  all  hopes  thereto,  bv  sentences  so  clear, 
words  so  express,  and  clauses  so  derogatory  and  declaratory.  There 
is  here  no  need  of  school-shifts  aiMl  subterftiges  to  obscure  die 
clearest  terms.  God,  who  is  the  searcher  of  hearts,  and  who  was 
called  upon  as  a  witness  in  these  conventions,  does  not  allow  of 
limhiguous  explications :  the  cross  of  Christ ;  the  hdiBesa  of  tiie 

.  *  Jl*'  3**  fonn  of  the  h^ta's  renandtttioii,  which  has  nerer  hetn  renx&ed  by 
-- -£5P**,_""SP*"®"»  thDtifh  ttje  French  King  pretended  to  agree  to  K  in  dae  ton* 
ai  wen  as  hy  the  treaty  conceining  the  same. 
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^fofpc] ;  tbe  canon  of  the  m«M,  and  the  rqyal  honour ;  by  all  which^ 
both  parties  were  to  swear  in  the  form  of  the  Pyrenean  peace,  can- 
not admit  or  suffer  that  the  words  shoi^ld  say  one  thing,  and  the 
•enae  another. 

The  meaning  and  intention  of  those  that  contracted,  and  the 
perpetual  exclusion  of  the  line  of  France,  are  clearly  to  be  seen  by 
tbe  publick  reasons,  and  by  tbe  tre9.ty  confirmed  and  ratified  by 
the  French  King. 

Ihe  same  Catholick  l^ingi  Fhilip  IV.  who  must  be  allowed  to 
lia^e  understood  the  sense  of  this  agreement,  repeats  it  plainly  in 
bis  will,  made  the  fourteenth  of  December,  l665. 

That  King  appoints  several  and  different  things  in  bis  will  con- 
cerning the  succession  of  Spain ;  be  also  relates  several  things  about 
the  danger  that  threatened  Spain  and  all  Christendom,  by  reason  of 
the  marriages  made  with  the  royal  family  of  France,  unless  thete  « 
was  a  bar  put  to  hinder  tbe  accession  of  any,  that  was  or  should  be 
born  of  them,  to  the  crown  of  Sps^in*.     He  gives  a  foil  accoutft  of 
^i^  tbe  care  and  precautions  which  be  was  obliged  to  use  with  bis 
Qister  Anna,*  with  Maria  Teresa  his  daughter,  and  with  his  own 
wife  Elisabeth  of  Bourbon,  to  the  end  that  no  child  of  France, 
whether  male  or  female,  should  by  any  manner  of  way,  or  on  any 
occasion,  come  to  enjoy  the  stales  apd  dominions  of  Spain.     He* 
mentions  word  by  word  the  articles  that  had  been  lately  made  to 
aypid  all  occasions,  which  might  give  even  the  most  remote  grounds 
to  fear,  that  the  crown  of  Spain  should  be  united  to  that  of  France« 
He  particularises  some  lines  of  succession  f  ;  and  though  he  knew 
very  well  that  his  daughter  could  not  fail  to  have  a  numerous  issue 
by  King  Lewis,  bis  son-in-law,  since'  sj^e  was  fruitful,  and  had 
already  brought  forth  the  Dauphin  and  two  daughters ;  yet,  not 
forgetting  the  Pyrenean  peace  and  agreements  X,  he  excludes  the 
posterity  of  France  from  comings  in  any-  manner  of  way,  to  tbe 
possession  of  the  Spanish  dominions ;  not  only  tbe  males,  in  whose 

Eersons  both  kingdoms  might  be  united,  but  also  the  females,  wlus 
y  reason  of  the  Salique  Law,  could  not  be  allowed  to  reign  in 
France,  and  consequently  could  not  unite  Spain  to  it,  though  they 
were  admitted  to  that  aucceaaion.  But  he  rather  turns  himself  to 
bis  own  faimilY  of  A\]^tria,  and  invites  the  children  of  his  sister 
Mary,  who  had  died  in  16^,  after  having  had  several  children  bj 
the  Emperof  Ferdinand  the  Third ;  and  among  others,  the  most 
august  Leopold  §.  Nay,  h?  goes  farther,  and,  that  the  French 
line  might  be  absolutely  ei^cluded  from  the  kingdoms  and  domi- 
nions of  Spain^  he  appoints,  that,  in  case  the  house  of  Austria 
came  to  be  extinct,  the  succession  should  fall  to  the  posterity  of 
Catharine  of  Savoy*  hi^  aunt,  who  had  died  in  1597. 

*  Is  not  thi»  truly  verified  by  the  present  intrigoes  ^etw«en  Fmee  apd  tk9  Vn^h 
KInf  of  Spain  t  Ha*  not  Franee  managed  all  the  coanells  of  Spain,  since  Philip's  reign. 

Sthe  Rcrvlce  of  France;  and  to  a»»itt  her  in  the  mia  of  all  neighboannp  states,  ana 
e  acquiring  oniversal  monarchy, 
t  See  the  wilL 

t  Viz.  The  rennnciaUon  of  th^  infanta  Maria  Teresa,  and  the  treaty  tb^t  oanflnned 
the  same. 

i  Omndfathcr  of  the  preaest  Qae«a  of  Hngai^  ice 
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All  which  is  a  clear  and  certain  proof  of  the  exclusion  of  the 
French  line,  and  of  the  undoubted  right  of  the  bouse  of  Austria. 

The  lately  deceased  King  Charles  f  was  not  a  stranger  to  so 
authentick  testimonies  of  the  truth;  the  pcrpetuhl  renunciation  of 
his  sister,  and  of  her  posterity,  was  notorious.  The  will  of  Ilia 
father  Philip  did  particularly  nominate  a  successor  of  the  house  of 
Austria.  Charles  himself  honoured  the  Emperor  I-«opold,  and 
considered  him  as  his  relation  by  the  father's  side,  as  his  uncle  by 
the  mother's  side,  as  the  eldest  of  the  bouse  of  Austria  as  to  both 
branches,  and  as  apparent  successor,  by  virtue  of  the  will  of  his 
father;  as  bountiful  and  kind  by  reason  of  the  part  he  had  lately 
given  him  in  the  kingdom  of  Hungary;  not  to  mention  several 
other  reasons  that  he  had  to  honour  and  esteem  him ;  yaa.  being 
yet  alive,  he  gave  him  a  very  ample  power  over  the  forces  of  Spain. 

Neve^rtheless,  according  to  the  revolutions  and  turns  of  the 
work],  some  of  the  Spanish  ministers,  won  by  the  brightneas  of  a 
cerftiin  neighbour's  \  gold,  used  -all  means  to  incline  the  weak  and 
languishing  King  J  another  way,  to  take  him  off  froni  his  own 
family,  and  wheedle  him  over  to  the  French  side,  which  be  for- 
merly looked  upon  with  great  aversion.  They  ||  tbemselvea  ac- 
knowledged and  supposed' the  validity  of  the  Infanta  Maria  Tereaa'a 
renunciation,  and  of  King  Philip's  will,  with  all  things  which  had 
been  done  for  excluding  of  the  heirs  of  France;  but  the  reason  of 
air  they  make  to  be  this,  viz.  the  fear  of  the  union  of  both  crowns; 
which  fear  now  ceasing,  and  the  union  being  hindered,  there  should 
be  way  made  for  the  accession  of  the  childpen  of  France  to  the 
crown  of  Spain. 

Then  they  forge  a  will,  which,  by  the  help  of  some  lawyers, 
they  pot  into  form,  in  favour  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou  ||  || ;  and  press  the 
dyii^  King  to  sign  it,  when  his  heart  was  parched  and  conaoroed, 
and  nis  brain  dissolved  into  phlegn^ ;  a  fine  piece  of  work  tfaia ; 
which  will  raise  the  wonder  of  future  ages,  both  in  schools  and 
courts ;  especially  if  one  would  but  consider  the  sequel  and  co- 
herence of  the  whole  affair,  which  is  in  other  places  sufficiently 
notorious,  as  well  as  those  circumstances  already  related. 

By  the  former  will  of  Philip  IV.  the  case  is  clear,  certain,  and 
without  limitation  for  an  heir  of  the  house  of  Austria  ;  in  the  late 
will  of  Charles  the  Secmd,  they  feign  a  limitation,  which  is  incon- 
aistent  with  it  both  in  words  and  sense.  The  son  claims  in  the 
last  a  power  to  make  a  will,'  which  they,  that  forged  the  second, 
endeavour  to  take  away  from  the  father.,  ^ 

The  renouncing  of  the  sister  and  the  aunt  contains  an  universal, 
unlimited,  and  direct  exclusion ;  but  the  pretended  will  of  Charles 
will  needs  say,  that  it  has  an  oblique  restriction  in  it,  directly  con- 
trary to  those  terms  and  intentions  above  alledged.  The  former 
flolenfin  acts  declare  for  the  house  of  Austria,  and,  in  order  to  their 
greater  force  and  certainty,  they  are  established  as  fundamental 

•TheSoeonil;of;Sp«iii. 

t  Fnaeh.         t  Charles  the  Becond  of  Spain.         |  The  French  Ministry. 

II  The  j^rearnt  King  of  Sptia. 
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hiW9.  Bat  is  it  to  love  the  house  of  Austria,  and  to  strengthen  its 
security,  the  deprivhig  it  of  the  kingdoms  already  so  renowned  for 
the  name  of  AUetria,  in  the  grandfather's  time,  and  the  nominating 
French  successor!  ?  Reason  therefore  thoroughly  concurs  with  the 
letter,  for  a  total  exdusion  of  the  French  posterity  ;  and  it  is  not 
true,  that  in  the  treaties  of  cpntracts  between  Spain  and  France^ 
no  more  ttian  in  the  testament  of  Philip,  the  union  of  crowns  was 
the  sole  and  only  reason. 

For  why  shoijdd  it  else  have  been  necessary  to  give  it  away  to  the 
leqiaks  or  younger  family  ?  When  in  France  it  goes  to  the  eldest, 
and  the  females  are  for  ever  excluded  the  crown  of  France ;  this 
would  be  in  vain  to  fear  the  union  of  the  two  crowns,  iff  a  person 
which  is  absolutely  uncapable  of  either. 

Tbe  Duke  of  Orleans,  one  of  the  sous  of  Anne  of  Austria,  was 
heretofore  passed  by  in  silence;  and,  by  virtue  of  his  mother's  con- 
tract of  marriage,  has  always  been  neglected ;  which,  in  the  mean 
time,  would  be  contrary  to  all  this,  if  regard  was  ha'd  only  tp  the 
fear  of  uniting  the  two  crowns. 

And,  in  the  last  place,  the  crafty  inventor  of  the  late  will  has  been 
so  bold,  as  to  do  a  manifest  injury  to  the  most  serene  daughters  of 
the  Emperor  Leopold ;  inasmuch  as  he  endeavours  to  exclude  all 
and  every  of  them  from  the  pretended  will,  although- he  has  not- tbe 
least  ground  to  fear  in  them  the  throne  of  France  and  Spain  uniting 
by  inheritance. 

It  is,  therefore,  evident,  that  the  predecessors  of  the  late  King  of' 
Spain  have  had  some  other  motive,  than  that  of  the  sole  fear  of  the 
union ;  they  having  bent  *  their  whole  care  to  prevent  any  Prince  of 
France  from  coming  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  upon  the  account  of 
the  pubiick  tranquillity,  and  for  tbe  particular  benefit  of  the  house 
^  of  Austria.' 

And,  if  we  examine  the  danger  of  the  said  union,  what  is  there 
to  assure  the  present  Spaniards  against  the  union,  which  they  never 
cease  exclaiming  against  ?  Is  it  the  faith  of  France  so  often  given, 
and  so  often  broken  ?  Is  it  tbe  gravity  of  the  Spaniards,  wh^  by 
the  arts  of  its  enemies  is  grown  as  fickle  and  as  variable  as  a 
weathercock,  tossed  by  frequent  and  sudden  whirlwinds  ?  Is  it  the 
trouble  or  the  contempt  of  a  crown,  in  the  vacancy  of  a  neighbour- 
ing one,  which  lies  perpetually  at  catch  against  the  neighbouring 
states,  till  they  are  reduced  into  provinces?  . 

Bat  these  last  things  are  of  a  private  concern,  whereas  the  .other 
things  mentioned  before  are  of  a  pubiick,  and  may  be  of  pernicious 
conaeqvence  for  the  future,  whatever  way  we  consider  them  here. 
The  force  of  peace,  treaties,  religion,  and  the  very  laws  of  Spain  lie 
at  the  stake,  and  are  called  in  question. 

Tlie  Ftench  writers  themselves  cannot  deny  this,  not  even  the 
Ajncbbishop  of  Ambrun,  who  has  made  himself  famous  among  them, 
by  a  libel  heretofore  published,  under  the  title  of  *  A  Defence  of  tbe 
Right*  of  the  most  Christian  Queen.' 

•  Of  Maria  T«res«,  which  ahe,  wiUi  the  content  and  approbation  of  her  intended 
ttsoeort,  had  renounced  before  ouuriace. 
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That  autkor  writing  in  the  said  work  with  grtat  oafa  againal  tiht 
Spaniarda.  in  favour  of  the  FreiKh  aniiy,  whick  then  iaYued  Flaftr 
dert^  and  not  thidcing  it  fit  that  ka  should  ke  thought  la  reflect 
u|^n  the  Pragmatick  *  Sanction  of  Spain,  ha  endeavonra  to  alude  it 
by  all  ponible  nieaD9»  and  niagiaterially  to  instruct  ib»  Spaniards 
in  what  was  hurtful  or  profitable  to  them.  The  said  sanction,  with 
tke  other  laws  of  Spain,  are  in  a  boolc,  intituled,  Nueva  Recepilar 
tion,  or  A  new  Collection  printed  at  Madrid,  164^.  Tkis  sanction, 
'  in  most  cxpfess  terms,  excludes  the  French  from  the  ^ucccsaion  dT 
Spain,  so  that  it  leaves  no  power  to  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  and  his 
Iffother,  nor  to  any  of  their  children,  to  succeed  to  tke  kingdooi.  of 
Spain,  or  any  of  the  states  depending  thereon. 

The  said  Archbishop  acknowledges  very  well  tke  express  terms 
of  that  law,  and  puts  himself  to  a  deal  of  pains  to  overtfamw  so 
strong  a  bulwark.  He  repeats  tke  quirks  and  shifts  of  some  law** 
yers>  which  tke  Flemish  f  Q^nd  Spaniards  had  already  answered  at 
fVilly,  that  the  French  might  be  ashamed  to  mention  ikmm  again; 
and,  that  he  might  seem  to  say  something  of  his  own,  ke  endear 
iFQUfB,  in  whole  chapters,  and  at  the  end  qf  his  libel,  to  disprove  the 
raaaooa  of  the  usefulness  of  that  Jaw  drawn  from  the  puUick  in- 
terest of  Europe  ;  sayipg,  that  it  wanted  the  authority  of  a  legis* 
lator,  and  the  solemnity  of  a  publication ;  as  if  the  publick  was  wdy 
eancevned  in  increasing  the  power  of  France,  without  any  regard  to 
the  house  of  Austria,  and  the  quiet  of  Europe ;  whence  it  would 
fellow,  that '  no  monarch  could  establish  any  constitutions  without 
ihe  approbation  of  France,'  though  they  were  never  so  conform  to 
the  most  ancienit  customs  of  farmer  ages.  It  is  enough  that,  in 
that  sanction  of  Spaii^  the  friendship  and  honour  of  the  house  of 
Austria  did  prevail  softer  they  had  before  been  confirmed  by  agroer 
ments,  which  the  French  had  made  and  swore  to.  It  ia  enough 
that  tbe  said  prag«a&tick  saivction  has  been  made  and  published  by 
a  wise  and  pru<i^nt  Kupg,  on  the  request  and  by  the  advice  of  the 
slates  of  the  kingdom*  according  to  the  cdstom  of  their  ancoston^ 
fs  alao  according , to  other  laws  of  a  later  date. 

Thia  auttMU*  forgets  hims^f,  and  condemns  the  Salique  Law,  and 
ihe  autiiority  of  his  own  Kings,  if  be  denies  the  force  of  this  aauc- 
tkm»  in  the  form  and  matter  of  which*  all  the  former  customs  have 
wholly  ceased. 

The  aversion  of  the  French  to  the  female  sex  has  not  always  boe« 
so  strong,  as  to  delude  them  with  their  children  and  relatione  from 
the  succession ;  and  novertheless  wlut  the  SaUque  Law,  brought  ia 
by  process  of  time^  has  forbid,  is  as  clear  as  the  sun. 

Tke  French  aulhors  are  not  ignorant  of  the  solemn  act  which  has 
been  made  not  many  ages  since,  which  forbids  to  admit  tke  daugh- 
ten  of  France,  who  are  in  the  appenage  of  a  royal  broths,  to  the 
snccession  after  his  dea(th,  though  till  then  ih^  had  same  put 
in  it*.  ^  ' 

*■  ToQ  Me  that  the  house  of  Aaitria  has  been  deluded  before  now  by  a  Pnamatick 
Sanction,  thiQo'  the  policy  and  power  of  France. 

t  Under  the  SpaiU^h  yoke* 
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III  tiie  first  fomily  o£  tbe  Kings  of  Frwiee,  the  yonsger  brollMft 
bAd  also  their  part  in  t\m  crown  so  far»  that  even  bustards  ware  not 
exdkided.  Tluis  Clovia,  who  was  tbe  first  Christiaa  King,  being 
dkad^  his  ^«r  sona  dividtd  tbe  kingdom  in  as  many  parts.  Chilf 
debeft  had  tbmt  of  Paria ;  Qodomer  that  of  Orleans ;  Clotar tus  that 
0f  Soisoo ;  and  Tbeadof  ick  their  natural  brother  had  that  of  Meti. 
At  length,  -these  four  kingdoms  being  united  in  Clotafiqs,  by  the 
death,  of  Uie  rest,  his  four  ions  made  a  like  division  of  it,  each  of 
tbcm  retaining  the  title  of  King  of  France. 

Thin  way  c£  divtakm  continued  likewise  in  tbe  second  family  of 
1^0  Icings  ii  France  almost  to  its  end,  and  all  the  children  of  the 
Kingft  of  France  weve  called  Kings.  Yet  none  can  aay,  that  those 
tiklngs  have  been  unjustly  cbang^  afterwards,  and  that  they  ought 
not  ?•  have  been  altered. 

'  Hugh  Capet,  who  brought  the  sceptre  to  tbe  third  family,  was 
she  irst  that  teade  the  law,  and  gave  pla^e  to  Appenagvs,  as  may 
be  seto  by  an,  act  of  1282,  pronoanced  only  in  the  presence  q£ 
thirty  nobles;  yet  the  feaaale  heirs  did  net  think  themselves  ex* 
^odcd  by  tbe  act,  until  the  reign  of  Philip  le  Bel,  who  ezpresly 
^  declared  against  their  succession.     . 

It  were  easy  to  remark  several  like  changes  touching  the  form  of 
lawa  in  ambient  times,  in  the  history  of  France.  Now,  what  French^ 
man  dare  accuse  these  changes  of  ii^ueUoe,  or  declare  them  null  ? 
Or,  who  will  accuse  their  kings  of  want  of  natural  affection  in 
ejEcluding  their  da«ighters,  even  against  their  will,  and  without 
having  renounced  their  right  to  it  ?  Who  dare  declare  the  present 
lawa  of  no  force,  because  they  differ  bom  the  ancient  ones  ?  Not 
t6  speak  of  those  shadows  of  power  in  fnodern  Parliaments,  which 
make  it.  clearly  appear,  that  it  were  ridiculous  in  France  to  make 
the  ancient  laws  tbe  standard  of  the  present  ones. 

Wherefore  the  Archbishop  of  Ambrun  does  but  beat  the  air> 
when  l^e  speaks  in  a  fferid,  but  empty  stile,  against  the  aforesaid 
sanction ;  prostituting,  by  that  means,  tbe  royal  sincerity,  and  the 
sacredness  of  oaths,  in  tbe  opinion  of  a^l  those  who  are  not  blinded 
with  partiality.  But  the  evidence  wad  the  reasonableness  of  that  law 
appears  to  all  the  world. 

Kings  should  have  but  otic  tongue,  and  one  pen,  and  there  is 
nothing  that  shines  more  brightly  in  a  prince  than  honesty  and 
sincerity.  Things  that  aire  promised,  agreed  upon*  and  sworn  to, 
if  ever  they  ought  to  be  observed,  they  should  be  so,  without  doabt, 
by  those  whom  we  reverence,  and  esteem,  as  gods  on  earth.  It  is 
not  lawful  that  what  proceeds  oat  of.  their  lips  should  not  take 
efiect.  The  contracts  of  kings  are  not  iiabie  So  sohool  dispistes, 
they  despise  the  sophisms  of  the  rabhle ;  and  they  recpiire  an  ob* 
serration  so  much  the  move  sincere,  by  how  much  they  are  agree* 
.  able  to  the  matter  of  renanciatioBs,  to  the  laws  of  nation^  to  the 
decpees  of  the  coimnon  law,  and  to  the  statutes  of  ecclesiastical 
canons. 

The  French,  Flemish,  and  Spanish  lawyers,  and  some  of  other 
nations,  do  teach,  *  That  stipalatisiis  made  of  the  inheritance  of  a 
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person  in  life,  particularly  with  respect  to  a  marria^  that  is  odn- 
eluded,  ^re  approved  by  universal  custoin.    That  the  example  of 
almost  all  the  world  is  for  the  validity  of  renunciatiooa;  and  thst 
too,  though  no  oath  should  intervene,  even  notwithslanding  the 
minority  of  the  person,  when  they  are  made  by  a  general  coDBent, 
and  for  the  publick  good :  that,  in  the  oaths  made  hy  heirs,  there  i» 
implied  a  solemn  consent  of  their  fathers,  and  an  ifnpnfcatioa 
against  them ;  so  that  they  are  as  much  oblij^ed  in  conscience  to 
see  the  thing  performed,  as  those  who  formerly  swore  and  promieed 
it.    That  succession  is  conveighed  to  children  by  a  certain  instioct 
of  nature^  and  not  by  any  law  of  nature.    That  some  thinga  are 
fomided  on  some  natural  reasons,  yet  not  so  as  they  cannot  be 
changed,  altered^  or  revoked. .  That  one  civil  law  may  be  abolished 
'  by  another.    That  laws  are  arbitrary  to  those,  in  favour  of  whom 
they  were  made,  &c.' 

Should  one  be  at  the  pains  to  read  all  the  books  that  hare  been 
writ  these  thirty  years*,  he  shall  firnd  that  the  Frenrh  hare  been 
fickle  and  inconstant,  and  that  they  have  no  eegard  to  treaties^  lawii, 
or  latter  wills,  when  they  find  it  their  advantage  to  break  or  oppose 
them.  And  this  certainly  should  excite  all  the  powers  of  Europe 
who  have  any  regard  to  their  own  welfare,  in  the  present  juncture 
of  affairs,  to  take  just  measures  in  favour  of  the  house  of  Austria, 
against  the  power  and  avarice  of  France. 

The  French  put  a  malicious  gloss  upon  the  prudent  and  wise 
constitution,  which  is  to  be  seen  in  the  canon  law,  touching  re- 
nunciations confirmed  by  oath,  Cap.  Quamvis  de  Pactis;  as  if  the 
author  of  the  said  constitution,  either  out  of  vain  glory,  or  out  of 
a  design  to  strengthen  the  papal  authority,  had  m^e  that  exorbi- 
tant decretal,  and^had  endeavoured,  by  a  new  law,  to  confirm  that 
dignity  to  which  the  see  of  Rome  has  attained,  by  ^cunning  and 
deceit 

The  Pyreneaa  treaty,  which  was  so  prodigal  of  the  ^anisb 

:  dominions  to  the  French,  and  the  sacredness  of  repeated  oaths,  by 

'  which  France  has  more  than  once  renounced  all  claim  to  the  »ac* 

cession  of  Spain,  now  complain  of  being  maltreated  and  trampled 

under  foot,  and  of  being  quite  altered  and  deformed  by  law  quirks 

and  school  quibbles. 

The  present  Pope  ought  to  resent  the  contempt  that  is  thrown  on 
his  predecessor,  and  on  the  see  of  Rome;  since  the  contract  of 
marriage,  v^hich  is  now  thowht  null,  had  the  apostolical  benedic- 
tion to  give  it  the  more  forcefand  make  it  more  solemn  and  sacred. 

The  French  violate  treaties,  deny  kings  the  power  of  making 
laws,  slight  wills  and  testaments,  and,  in  a  word,  overturn  aH 
those  things  upon  which  the  peace  and  security  of  society  and 
government  is  founded.  They  have  no  reganl  to  the  publick  good 
"  pf  Europe,  and,  provided  they  can  but  raise  the  glory  and  powcf 
of  France,  they  do  not  caie  if  the  whole  universe  besides  should 
perish. 

•AmolTOl. 


TO  THE  SPANISH  SUCCESSION.  ♦»» 

The  way  to  the -universal  monarchy  is  now  more  open  to  the  King 
of  France  than  ever,  and  it  cannot  he  thought  he  will  stop  in  his 
cart:er  which  he  has  befi^in  with  so  much  crafl  and  success,  unless ' 
all  the  rest  of  Europe,  sensible  of  the  injuries  done  them  by  France, 
do  stir  up  themselves,  and,  without  losing  time,  examine  what 
they  are  ublig«d  to  do  in  favour  of  the  house  of  Austria,  lest  it 
should  be  deprived  of  its  ancient  patrimony,  and  lest  Italy,  £ng« 
land,  Portufifal,  the  United  .Provinces,  and  the  rest  of  Gennanyi  , 
be  robbed  of  their  beloved  libertfes,  and  of  their  riches  and  glory. 
We  heartily  condole  the  fate  of  Spain,  that  it  has  been  so  vil- 
lainously seduced  to  act  after  suqh  a  mean  and  sordid  way,  as  it 
has  done  of  late.  That  Spain,  which  has  so  long  discovered  the 
snares,  and  resisted  the  cruel  designs  of  France,  should  now  basely 
submit  to  it,  yield  herself  a  nbve,  and  quite  lone  her  former  great- 
ness and  glory ;  which  she  must  certainly  do,  if  she  do  not  suddenly 
and  vigorously  assist  the  housie  of  Austria. 

We  do  not  in  the  least  doubt,  but  that  the  evident  danger,  which 

the  dominions  and  trade  of  other  nations  are  in,  will  persuade  them 

t^  act  with  all  their  might,  in  favour  of  the  just  cause  of  the  bouse 

of  Austria,  and  make  them  join  together  for  their  owa  safety  and 

,  tranquillity. 

Neither  can  we  doubt,  but  that  his  holiness,  according  to  bis 
gceat  pnidenee,  does  perceive  the  little  regard  the  French  have  for 
keeping  of  peace*  or  observing  of  covenants  and  oaths ;  how  much 
tjiey  profane  the  name  of  God  and  the  holy  gospel ;  how  haughty 
tliey  are  in  their  threats  ^  hew  insupportable  their  government  is; 
how  treacherously  active  they  are  in  foreign  courts ;  and  what  they 
are  capable  to  undertake,  if  the  Spaniards,  who  so  Ions  nobly  re- 
sisted them,  continue  inffloriously  t6  submit  to  themi  and  keep  their 
neck  under  that  intolerable  yoke.  ' 

We  depltH'e  the  scandal  that  must  follow  thereupon ;  we  foresee 
the  approaching  danger  of  our  neigh'boursy  and  severe  calamities, 
which  threaten  some  remote  nations. 

The  Emperor  Leopold,  who  was  always  peaceable,  and  a  lover  of 
justice,  is  enemy  to  none  but  the  Turks,  and  that  too  only  when 
they  provoke  him.  He  is  the  avenger  of  the  Christian  dignity,  and 
a  rehgious  observer  of  laws,  treaties,  and  oaths.  But  what  should 
he  do  now,  when  he  is  robbed  of  bis  patrimonial  rig^t,  which,  upon, 
many  accounts,  belongs  to  the  house  of  Austria,  and  so  insolently 
mvade  the  fiefsof  the  empire?  The  other  princes  of  Europe,  who 
have  been  injured  by  France,  must  certainly  see  that«there  is  no 
more  effectual  way  to  •ecnre  their  peace  and  prosperity  than  by 
bringing  France  down,  and  opposing  of  it  with  all  their  RNrce. 

For  my  part  I  stop  here,  and  advise  them  nnlv  upon  the  account 
of  the  dangers  with  which  they  are  threatened,  and  upon  account' 
of  their  safety,  which  is  now  in  a  very  tottering  condition,  to 
lemember  what  bw  been  said  of  old, '  To  make  use  of  the  present 
timet'  Time  runs  away  with  rapidity  and  swiftness,  and  when  men 
neglect  the  tot  opportunity,  they  scarce  ever  find  sudi  a  one 
•gain. 
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A  DIALOGUE 

BETWEEN    THE 

CITIES  OF  LONDON  AND  PARIS, 

In  Ilel«tioti  to  tte  preiCDt  Pwture  of  .Affihv,  veodBftd  i9t»  Vcrve^  «Bd 
ai^icable  to  the  Sifturbances  which  oaw  seen  to  threaten  the  ^ace  of 
£urope.  Written  by  a  Person  who  has  no  Money  to  pay  Taxes  in  Caae  of  a 
War.     [From  a  Folio  Edition,  containing  thirteen  Pages,  printed  in  lonaon^ 


THE  PREFACE. 

ISREFACES.  bave  fonnerly  been  made  uie  of  to  clear  up  aene 
■*^  obscurities  wliidi  have  crept  kito  the  body  of  the  books  tkey 
belongod  to,  and  let  the  reader  into  die  autfaor'a  desigD.     Belt  as 
there  is  no  occasion  for  such  a  plea,  either  to  vindicate  my.pie> 
aest  iatentioM,  or  illustraie  what  is  so  obtioua  to  ei^ery  Man's 
•ndei^tanding,  thalt  has  any  knowledge  frdm  the  newa^papers  of 
ik»  pyblick  trai«aotions>  I  shall  ioi^ar  makixig  coumiMto  in 
prose^  upon  dmt  which  is  no  otherwise  dooded  with  Terae,  thaa 
the  oomiAOA  performance  ttet  run  «heut  ikt  tovm  so  merniy,  as 
pieees  of  aoandat  ha\ie  of  kte. 
I  oughts  indeed,  to  «ccourit  for  my  making  citilee  Upoak,  When  their 
MabrtantB  ha^e  tongnes  lond  and  capable  enough  of  cspvesaiBg 
their  dissatisfactions  at  some  proceedings^  wliich  ai«  like  to«m- 
hrail  them  m  a  new  war,  and  hfe^very  burilii^soMie  to  their 
pockets,  which  they,  prehabiy,  might  wish  to  hare  loadon^witfi 
more  agreeable  things  than  taxes,  which  arethcftikdieatnaothodi 
iHMginaMe  to  aiakfe  them  too  light  for  those  whom  they  bdong 
to.   But  since  CSmucer's  birds  and  beasts  have  lately  been  talk- 
ative) and  apoke  their  minds  wil^  a  sort  of  asonranoe  ami  free- 
dom,  i  prewime  I  atny  take  the  liberty  to  gtvie  atones  the  sane 
privMege,  w)iieh  ifs  tiltogetherais  poetical.    But  as  aomeexprea- 
siona^  probaWy,  may  ghne  occasion  to  some  people  w4io  eie 
•nhjeoks  for  satyre,  and  make  them  very  ready  to  run  down  and 
'decry  thein,  so  I  must  let  them  know  something  of  ny  senti* 
fntafU,  anad  aoqnaint  tkrem,  t^at  its  two  comhatants  baaineas  to 
try  wtikh  can  cut  deepest,  apd  it  has  been  the  ouflitom  of  every 
fiooaan'ghidiator,  to  take  care,  Nepanna  taderet,  dttt  he«boda 
not  drop  his  gtiani,  and  4ay  himself  open  to  hisenemy's  -attacks. 
TUa,  I  hope,  will  exooae  the  freedom  one  eity  takes  Willi  a»* 
'Other;  and  since  he,  Who  has  set  thom  together  by  file  earsyhai 
tricen  caie,  like  a  troe-bom  Englishmen,  lo  state  the  case  80,4* 
to  mate  his  *«wn  «ioinntryman*fi  «ide  the  atrongest,  it  is  hoped)  the 
English  reader  will  give  the  design  his  jhvourable  interpret«ti«i» 
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especially  since  the  author  has  as  little  to  get  by  a  war  (being  no 
military  man)  as  he  has  hitherto  got  by  the  peace. 

Lcmdon, 

THOU  City,  whose  aspiriog  tuitets  tise. 
And  next  to  mine  afe  nearest  to  the  skies, 
Tell  me  from  whence  our  mutual  discord  flows. 
And  two  so  nettr  ully'd  *  must  act  Hke  foes  > 

Ah !  sister,  while  we  two  divided  stand, 
And  diffVently  support  a  difTrevit  land. 
While  Hc^ltMd's  qnarrels  Engknd's  treasures  drtrin,. 
'  AmI  France  remits  ber  Lonis  d'Ors  to  Spain, 
What  hupes  «re  left  of  seeing  'petce  restored. 
Or  that  ourfiv«l  Kings  will  ^e&tfae  the  sword  ? 

London^ 

• 

Our  Kings  will  luraly  do  as  sovVelgtis  «hoi\i. 
That  earnestly  advance  lAieir  subjects  good ; 
Not  selik  for  meanifes  to  perplex  the  throne. 
And  for  anothier*s  qoiet  lose  their  own. 
Suppose  two  distant  oemftries  can't  agrae. 
What  are  their  private  feuds  to  you  <»*  me  ?        ^ 
E'en  let  'em  by  themselves  maintain  the  fight. 
And  each  With  arms  in  hand  BMert  its  right ; 
We,  tfawt  aire  neighbcMrs,  should  like  neighbours  prove. 
And  study  commeree,  as  we  practise  love. 

Paris. 

But  ties  of  bk)o4,  and  friendship's  laws,  enjdin 
Those  tlwt  are  Philip'^  f  enemies  should  be  wme ; 
Here  the  young  IVittce€ri$t  suck'd  the  vital  ^W, 
Ordain'd  from  hence  to  fill  the  regal  chair, 
And  ought,  fmm  hence,  to  be  with  aid  «upplyVl, 
Since  justice,  birdi,  and  merit  take  his  side. 

Yonder 's  a  land^,  from  whence  yourr  moMfdiihew 
His  infant  breath,  and  is  l^at  land  natrue  ? 
What  e'er  he  spefldcs  or  acts  has  their  applause. 
And  life  and  fortRmcwait  wpon  his  ca«ise ; 
While  he  for  ai^hiiter  of  fhte  is  own\!i, 
And  rei^s  a  sov'rei^  l|  where  be  's  t>ot  fmthrcta'd. 
Why  should  not  tny  afFectlon  be  the  satne. 
Since  there  is  no  dmti notion  in  their  claim, 
.  Ak  I  a  Hative^s  right  with  2eal  pursue, 
'And  practwe  what  shevld  4k  performed  Ivy  ym  > 

'^  Jn'UMattdh  «iia  grfcuQf^ss. 
\  t^iltp,  l&Q|c%  ttf  Anjou,  now  innif ttf  QlMOti. 
tHoUaad.  ||  8t»tKliclldMr. 
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,    London, 

Tis  own'd  that  natives  should  for  natives  stand. 
Where  nature  pleads,  and  justice  binds  a  land ; 
But  when  a  prince,  by  mean  clandestine  ways. 
Ascends  a  royal  throne,  and  scepter  sways;  « 

When  vows  and  oaths  are  reckon'd  things  of  course. 
And  a  forj^'d  will'*^  is  valid  and  of  force, 
Your  bonds  and  obligations  are  as  void. 
As  if  a  foreigner  the  throne  enjoyM  ; 
Since  what's  unjust  deserves  an  equal  scorn. 
From  those  in  France,  as  those  without  it  bom ; 
If  perjury  's  the  same  in  difTrent  dimes. 
And  Paris  should  abhor  Parisian's  f  crimes* 
Such  is  thy  Philip— -—when  my  William's  name 
Fills  ev'ry  tongue  and  swells  the  voice  of  fame. 
Bold  is  his  soul,  yet  peaceful  is  bis  mind, 
Foi^etful  of  himself  for  human  kind; 
Ready  for  war,  when  honour  sounds  alarms. 
But,  for  his  subjecu  ease,  averse  to  arms^ 
Unless  their  safety  wings  him  to  the  field. 
And  kingdoms  skreen  themselves  behind  bis  shieUL 
As  Lewis  grasps  at  the  terrestrial  ball  {, 
And's  not  content  to  rise,  unless  we  fall. 

Paris, 

Presumptuous  wretch^  thy  base  reflexions  spare^ 
Monarchs,  like  mine,  are  heav'n's  peculiar  care. 
As  heav'n's  vicegerents  they  its  iipage  bear. 
Born  to  be  kings  by  God's  own'  act  ||  they  reign. 
And  from  their  high  descent  their  scepters  gain : 
Not  caird  to  govern  by  the  people's  choice, 
Or  holding  crowns  precarious  from  their  voice : 
Survey  my  prince,  if  thou  can'st  bear  the  sight 
Of  lineaments,  so  awful  and  so  bright. 
And  stand  amaz'd  at  features  that  surprise  -^ 

The  most  audacious  looks  and  daring  eyes,  > 

And  vindicate  their  kindred  to  the  skies.  *      ^ 

Is  there  a  line  ignoble  in  his  face, 
,    Or  what's  degenerate  from  Bourbon's  race  ? 
Is  there  a  thought  admitted  to  his  soul. 
That  prompts  him  to  commit  a  deed  that's  foul  ? 
Or  can  a  mind  so  prodigally  ffood. 
That  has  for  other's  rights  so  bra?ely  stood ; 

•  Sm  thii  well  explained  in  Uie  Righto  of  the  Hoiue  of  Autrla  to  Ui«  apaaith  soe- 
ceMion»  beginning  on  page  463,  in  this  volame. 

t  AUnding  to  the  bleody  BarlholoaKw  maoaen  of  the  Protettanto  at  Piiia,  at  a  time 
when  all  seemed  to  live  in  peace. 

i  Universal  monarchy. 
This  is  the  doctrine  of  abflolnte  monarehsy  who  pretend  to  an  hereditarr  rightt  Ml 
V  to  the  crown,  but  to  the  liberties  and  properties  of  their  sahjeet%  by  oivina  tighlt 
erthattheyareeommisaioiiedbjOodlolBalaTethairMltfecto. 
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That  kings  exiPd  tnaiatainft  within  hia  court, 
And  gives  thy  '  abdicated  prince '  *  support ; 
^  Submit  to  methods  of  so  vile  a  fame, 
When  armies  mi^cht  make  good  bis  grandson's  t  claim, 
And  troops  innumerable  seize  a  crown. 
Which  m\»i  have  been  ^without  a  wilr  {  his  orn  f 
He  swore,  indeed,  exclusive  of  his  right.  '  , 

And  proi^is'd  France  and  Spain  should  n^'er  unite; 
And^stiU  he  keeps  religious  lo  bis  oath, 
Since  tbere  are  different  kings  that  govern  botb« 
And  in  th^ir  separate  thrones  distmctly  shinft> 
ThoMgh  both  proceed  from  one  iUustrious  hne. 

London* 

Not  that  rd  ifrongfully  crown'd  heads  abMfifp 
Or  due  respect  to  regal  titles  lose, 
But,  when  fictitious  births,  as  true,  are  feign'd» 
And  Bourbon's  blood  \f ith  Mazarine's  is  stain'4* 
When  a  Queen*^  fame  a  juot  suspicion  brings. 
And  lustful  priests  beget  leseiyious  Kings, 
I  stand  excused,  and  i^niltless  are  my  tl:^ugbt9» 
If  I  affirm  a  certain  King  has  faults. 
And  fall  off  from  the  deference  he  might  claim> 
Did  not  the  father's  birth  the  toother's  shame ; 
As  the  lewd  statesman  ^  took  his  master's  place, 
And  dasb'd  with  infamy  (he  regal  rape« 

t 

All  must  allow,  as  it  by  all  is  known. 
That  Lewis  was  begotten-  to  a  throne  ; 
And  from  his  very  being  was  ordain'd. 
To  wield  the  scepter  where  he  long  has  reign'd. 

» 

Yet  all  must  likewise  hold  this  maxim  good. 
That  merit  is  supertative  to  blood ; 
And  it's  much  nobler  to  deserve,  and  gain 
Crowns,  the  rewards  of  hero's  toils  and  pain. 
Than  idly  be  beholden  to  his  birth. 
And  owe  to  nature  what  is  due  to  worth. 
We  grant  that  our  Nassovian  hero  ||  came, . 
And  trod  unbeaten  ways  to  purchase  fame; 
Through  devious  paths  in  quest  of  crowns  appear'dj 
But  be  deserv'd  the  more,  tbe  more  he  dar'd^ 
As  hp  through  joyful  crouds  to  empire  rode. 
And  shew'd  the  people's  voice  the  voice  of  God ; 
Whilst  thy  inglorious  monarch  sat  at  Ijotpe,  f 

And  meditated  over  ills  to  come,  > 

Ubweary'd  with  the  mischiefs  he  had  done.  j 


9  Jmmm       *fiu|tp^  elate  tpS^n.      t  9m  the  fint  note  in  t1)e  f^S|r^  |i«|;t* 

tCanUpal  Masarioe  wu  Uie  soppCMMd  father. 
King  William  the  Thixd,  Prinee  of  Orange  and  Wanaa, 

▼OL.  Z.  K  k 
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With  hit  intatiate  strumpet  •  by  TiU  side, 
To  feed  his  lu»t>  and  gratify  his  pride. 
What  if  thy  master  looks  austere  and  peat. 
And  he  seems  pointed  out  to  reign  by  fate  t 
What  if  his  eyes  majestically  roul. 
If  no  kind  beams  of  goodness  grace  his  soul  f 
If  his  base  mind,  possessed  by  thoughu  unclean. 
Darkens  the  brightness  of  his  shining  «»»«» 
And  'tis  but  just,  that  monarch*  should  wowoe 
.  For  those  their  wick^  arU  have  led  aside. 
Two  Kings,  it's  granted,  in  two  kingdoms  iwgn. 
And  one's  inthron'd  in  France,  and  one  in  Spam ; 
Different  in  person,  but  the  same  in  mind. 
As  the  same  principles  run  through  the  kind. 
And  spread  their  venom,  and  dUperse  their  stains. 
To  make  one*s  boundless  pride  swell  rothers  veins, 
While  France  creeps  slily  into  Spain's  esteem. 
And  Lewis  U  not  KING,  but  Lord  Supreme  f. 


Parism 

When  threaf  ning  foes  her  provinces  invade, 
Tis  time  to  look  about,  and  seek  for  aid ; 
And  where  should  kindred  but  on  kindred  call, 
T  avert  their  ruin,  and  prevent  their  M  ? 
If  then  my  monarch,  rous'd  frqm  peaceTs  charms^ 
Has,  for  his  grandson's  sake,  recourse  to  arms; 
If  he  foregoes  his  pleasures  to  maintain 
The  sinking  grandure  of  declining  Spain, 
Over  their  councils  he  may  wdl  preside. 
And,  as  he  is  their  safeguard,  be  their  guide. 

London^ 

Mistake  him  not;  but  take  a  nearer  sight. 
And  lay  his  actidns  open  to  the  light; 
'    Fmd,  if  thou  canst,  amidst  his  earliest  cares, 
Ev'n  but  a  thought  not  selfish  in  affiiirs ; 
Interest  direct^  hiin,  and  ambition  shows 
The  means  by  which  his  predecessors  rose. 
And  climb'd  the  steps  where  empire  was  the  priie. 
Seemingly  loth,  but  resolute  to  rise : 
His  troops  are  Spain's  assistants  in  pretence, 
And  cover  usurpation  with  defence; 
But  times  will  come,  should  German  armies  fail. 
And  injuries  o'er  what  is  right  prevail. 
When  her  brave  sons,  that  have  so  long  withstood 
Tlie  vain  attempts  of  France  and  Bourbon's  blood, 

•  jliuUm  llalnteMiB,  wbo  Urtd  optaly  with  Um  KiDf  Of  SkiMS,  in 
abA  hit  liolv  nligioD. 
t  Swajt  tb«  coBBoUt  of  Ui«  CQUtof  SpsiD. 
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Shall  wish  this  friend  had  heen  their  open  foe> 
And  feel  a  sad  increase  of  shame  and  woe.'        .  • 
As  they,  at  1ast»  this  jost  conchision  make^ 
Lewis  turned  hypocrite  for  Lewis's  sake, 
And  stood  by  the  socceaaion  to  the  throne. 
Not  for  his  gmndson's  interest,  but  his  own. 

The  souls  of  princes  are  of  mouMs  dirine. 
And  from  superior  orbs  enlightened  shine ; 
No  scanty  beings  that  confinement  beaiTy 
But  are  enlarged  as  elemental  air^ 
Hiat  knows  no  limit,  but  what  nature  bounds^ 
And  fleets  about  the  globe  in  endless  rounds. 
Ambition  fire»  'em,  and  dominion  warms. 
And  shoots  them  forth  in  search  of  glory's  charms. 
As  fame  and  greatness  claims  their  sole  regard. 
And  conquest  offers  crowns  as  their  reward. 
Such  thoughts  as  these  thy  monarch's  breast  inspii^d^^ 
And  made  him  nobly  seek  what  he  desired ; 
Forced  him  rough  sea»  and  tempests  to  explore. 
And  try  the  dangers  of  thy  faithless  shore, 
Else  -had  he  still,  contented  with  his  state,  ' 

Forborne  to  do  the  glorious  work  of  fate. 
And  sat  at  home,  that  burghers  might  pnqK)8e 
Business  for  him,  that  was  to  scepters  chose ; 
And  those  illustrious  chiefs  %  who  jwell  his  reins  -% 
With  princely  blood,  that  servitude  disdains,  I 

Never  had  shaken  off  the  Spaniard's  chains.  / 

This  godlike  ardor  made  'em  grasp-the  shield. 
And  run  to  vict'ry,  as  they  todc  the  field. 
While  they  let  these  f  that  were  their  masters  see. 
They  dunt  revolt,  be  conquerors,  and  be  iree. 
If  acts,  like  these,  are  worthy  of  applause. 
Why  should  not  praise  attend  my  sovereign's  cause, 
If  lust  of  empire  boils  within  his  soul. 
And  he  slights  half  the  universe  for  the  whole? 
In  them  such  daring  thoughts  have  gain'd  esteem. 
And  ought  likewise  to  be  admir'd  in  him. 

London, 

Such  are  the  thoughts  that  fill  thy  prince's  breas^ 
And  turbulently  keep  him  frpm  his  rest : 
Theft,  murder,  violence,  fraud,  and  peij'ry  join,      ^ 
To  push  him  forward  to  some  mean  design,    .  I 

And  prompt  him  to  perform  what's  scomM  by  mine.J 

•  The  Priaoc  'of  Orange's  aneettofs,  who  delivered  HoUand  fronv  Iht  tyntmj  of 


t  Spaniards. 

Kk2 
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Tig  ndt  ambition  #iiig«  bim  forth  for  iiine, 
But  a  base  nif^cd  toul  that  coveU  shAiiMf 
That  gtill  sul^ecis  bi»  reaton  to  bii  will. 
And  would  b«  Ulk'd  of,  tho'  for  doing  ill ; 
Desirous  to  be  known  in  after^days. 
And  to  employ  our  tonguesy  if  Boi  out  praiie. 
When,  if  you  search  my  careful  Monarcb  s  mind. 
You'll  see  the  uoble  passions  all  refin'd. 
All  of  a  pieoa,  jutl,  regular,  and  true, 
And  fitting  fiir  a  prinee  to  have  in  view ; 
Well  tempered  thoughts,  not  over  hot,  nor  9oeiy 
Ready  to  act,  but  apting  still  by  rale ; 
Wisdom  bis  pilot,  and  content  his  guide,  ^ 
A  known  experience,  and  a  judgment  tij'd  j 
Boundless  in  wishes  for  his  people's  good, 
And  prodigal  of  industry  and  blood ; 
For  tboir  sakes,  coYetous  of  being  knowP» 
But  wholly  unambitious  for  bia  own. 

ParU, 

With  grief  I  speak  it,  and  eontot  with  pais^ 
Could  but  my  Uwit  like  thy  William  reign. 
Contract  his  wishes,  and  withdraw  bis  elaim 
To  universal  empire,,  tnd  to  fauK* 
No  prince  more  enviod  conld  adorn  a  eronrn. 
Or  nave  more  fair  pretensions  to  renown. 
How  would  my  aona  within  these  walls  appeafr 
And  gladness  be  sMeoeasive  to  their  fear ; 
If  trade  cquM  once  return  into  the  Seine, 
Or  Thamf»  bia  riches  be  exchjang'd  for  minn  ? 

Please  qotthvaflf  with  vain  delusive  schemes. 
Nor  feed  my  willing  bopea  with  empiy  dreams ; 
Who  c^n  eicpect  such  welcome  joys  to  shana,  . 
When  monarchs  fatten  on  i)ie  spoils  of  war  ? 
*  When  in  thy  courts  no  treaties  are  of  forc«. 
And  solemn  leagueg  are  rendered  void  of  count  $ 
When  trade's  df  ny'd  us  that's  to  others  free. 
And  we  must  lose  th'  advantage  of  the  sea ; 
As  edicts  break  through  the  most  sacred  ties> 
And  oaths  are  trWial  things  in  royal  eyes : 
As  peijury's  ^n  act  of  special  grac^. 
And  Jam^  th^  Third  has  Jamea  the  Seoond'a  plateo^y 
For  England's  kiifig,  within  thy  borders  own'd, 
Though  {4)g)fmd  has  another  prince  intbron'd, 

•  A»  8009  ««  jfiins  Jsim»  Um  SmohA  <llcd  tX  SU  Qtnmms  liMrta»  tfie  Kiae*f  ^v^ 
ordered  James's  pretended  son  to  be  procUimed  King  of  QreaUBiiUUA,  by  the  tMmm 
Junes  the  Third.  »  ^ 
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Whofe  hnrfu)  title  Fninc«  urmildl  ne'er  opp^M> 
Did  sbe  regard  the  peace,  beyond  my  foei. 

Paris, 

What  has  ny  pvince  against  his  treaties  dkne  } 
He  kept  the  father^  and  maintainflf  the  son. 
Nor  amsj  nor  foree,  nor  treasure  does  be  lendy 
.  Jfiel  onijT  to  the  Wonl  be  gave  bis  ft*iend  *, 

'    Whose  dying  breath  bequeathed  hioi  to  his  care. 
He  seeks  no  kingdoms,  though  he's  own'd  their  heir. 
Titles  are  empty  sounds,  and  cannot  break 
Treaties,  unless  he  dlins  for  titles  sale ; 
Asserts  his  right,  ttnd  tlitdicaies  his  ct&iiln, 
:  Beyond  a  specious  eompltment  of  name. 
That's  all  he  gi^es  him,  and  ihat  gift's  do  tAott^ 
Than  what  the  father  wjis  atlow'd  before  j 
And  since  that  recognition  broke  no  v^bw. 
Why  is  it  styVd  the  Cause  of  rupture  no'w  ? 
As  for  your  commerce,  and  decrease  of  trade, 
Ev'n  thank  your  Senate  f  for  the  laws  they've  made  ; 
Their  votas  occasion  what  my  prince  enjoins  ; 
We  tax  yoor  products,  'cause  you  tax  our  wines ; 
Else  had  your  merchants  traffick'd  on  my  coast. 
And  both  our  nations  gain'd  what  both  h^ve  lost ; 
Yet  may  we  stiM  those  mutual  joys  restore. 
And  plenty  spread  its  wings  on  either  shore, 
Would  but  your  sons  e'en  now  with  mine  agree. 
And  what  I'd  suffer  them  they  suffer  me. 

LoMlan. 

Thinkttotdf  peace,  tior,  trfthiexpectiftgeyes, 
Hope  for  the  Ocyddess  th^t  my  eourtship*  fltes. 
Long  she  cati  ne'er  witbiir  i}tf  walls  abide, 
While  men  fof  private  endf^  Aeptftilic*  gifide ; 
While  OMilern  Vtrbigs  are  in  rtfy  C^otnrts  receiv'df. 
And  theie  are  trusted  wh<)  tber  nat^  griev'd ; 
While  O — — d  ^itt  enfoys  bis  ntaster's  smiles, 
Like  beaist  of  prey  escap'd  from  hunter'si  torfs  j 
While  serious  S— — ,  spti/ftg  frewi  a  sainf^Iike  ra<5c»,-i 
Advises  war  with  a  religious  grace,  I 

To  hide  the  irreligion  of  his  pfkee  ;  J 

And  H puff'd  pp  with  pride;,  and  praise. 

For  making  use  of' other's  means  and  ways. 

Looks  big  and  powerful  at  tihe  council-board^ 

Kais'd  from  a  party-poet  to  a  lord.  ^ 

War  is  their  tneme,  thouoh  peace  is  their  deligbt^  -% 

Would  peace  with-hokf  theit  erimes  firom  pul^Uck  sight,  I  • 

And  suffer  wroug  to  take  the  place  of  right.  J 

•  He  promised  this  to  James  ibe  Second,  upon  lus  death-bed.         t  Paxliamewt. 
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Thus  pilf  Ven  paai  with  undirtinguUli'd  nameti 
And  fish  tot  others  goods  amidst  the  flames. 
While  the  poor  sufieren  their  engines  turn 
To  quench  the  fire  that  in  their  houses  bum. 
AH  hands  are  busied  to  direct  iu  course. 
And  houses  aro'bloim  up  to  st<x>  its  force. 
When,  at  the  last,  impoTerish'd  by  their  stealth. 
They  save  their  dwellings,  but  they  lose  their  wealdi* 

Paris. 

I  see  too  plainly  that  your  thoughts  are  true,* 
And  our  old  enmities  break  out-anew ; 
Like  wounds  skinn'd  o'er,  a-fresh  they  rage  and  bleed. 
And  the  most  skilful  artists  councils  need* 
Who  timely^  can  the  patients  liyes  insure. 
And  by  incision  make  a  perfect  cure. 
Since  war's  the  general  cry,  let  war  be  chose. 
My  sons  were  never  us'd  to  fly  their  foes ; 
Fearless  in  fight,  they  cannot  fights  refuse. 
And  us'd  to  gain,  they  know  not  how  to  lose; 
Witness  when  Europe  all  contending  strove. 
Like  giants  in  a  league  to  conquer  Jove, 
Troops  join'd  with  troops,  and  states  with  states  combined* 
To  bring  down  Lewis  his  exalted  mind ; 
When  ^ry  nation  found  it  to  its  cost, 
That  in  ten  years  he  ne'er  one  battle  lost. 
The  same  success  will  still  his  arms  attend. 
And  fortune  must  of  course  be  now  his  firiend, 
Since  kingdoms,  when  divided,  needs  must  fall. 
And  he  must  conquer  part  that  conquered  alU 

Go let  your  prince  recal  his  subjects  hence. 

And  M shew  manners  like  his  senscj 

Let  Pousin  ^  be  retum'd  us  back  again. 
With  all  the  roarics  of  hate,  and  cdd  disdain. 
The  times  may  come,  you  may  this  action  rue. 
And  wish  for  peace  with  me,  as  I  with  you. 
Since  wounds  and  death  are  still  the  gains  of  war. 
And  you  can  be  at  last  but  what  you  are. 

London* 

To  be  but  what  be  is,  is  all  the  claim, 
Mj  prince  does  make  from  empire  and  from  fame ; 
Grief  swells  hisbreast  to  think  of  subjects  "wounds, 
But  France  must  be  withheld  within  its  hounds; 
And  her  false  king,  who  thinks  no  crimes  amiss» 
6c  made  what  he  is  not  from  what  he  is. 

*  Hie  Freaeli  Ambalndor. 
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LodkonthysoDSy  so  daring  aod  so  brave. 
And  see  th'  *  Italians  climb  oaoe  more  their  mfe : 
Thro'  rocks  of  stone  the  German  passage  makes, 
Levels  the  mountains,  and  dries  np  the  lakes ; 
From  hill  to  hill  the  ponderous  cannon  ttinfs. 
And  climb's  imperious  clifis  with  eagle's  wings. 
As  Eugene  acts  the  fCartbagiD'an's  part. 
Shewing  much  more  of  industry  ana  art. 
And  cuts  out  roads,  where  nature  did  intend 
Nothing,  almost,  like  human  should  ascend  ; 
While  adverse  troops,  astonirii'd  at  the  sight. 
Leave  floods  unguarded  to  avoid  the  fight 
These  are  the  champions  which  thy  cause  maintain. 
And  vindicate  a  base  inglorious  reign. 
That  plead  prescription  from  their  father^s  pride, 
'  To  lord  it  over  all  the  world  beside/ 
Nothing  like  this  is  by  my  prince  %  designed, 

*  Just  are  his  thoughts,  and  right'ous  is  his  mind ;' 
He  fears  no  danger,  and  he  seeks  no  war« 

Tho'  it  appears  to  gather  from  a-far : 
Fleets  he  provides,  and  armies  be  prepares^ 
To  calm  pur  troubles,  and  remove  our  fears* 

*  Grant,  that  he  ne'er  increase  his  large  demains,' 
And  by  his  conquest  *  no  new  kingdoms  gains,' 
That  Mexico,  tho'  sav'd  from  Gallicfc  hands. 

Be  none  of  his,  nor  rich  Peruvian  lands,  * 

Ease  and  content  would  fill  the  monarch's  breast. 
Were  not  his  rival  §  of  their  wealth  possess'd : 
So  the  fierce  bull  that  has  in  battle  strove 
For  the  reward  of  empire  and  of  love, 
Weary'd  with  fight,  his  head  declining  lays, 
Jojful  to  see  the  prise  at  distance  graze, 
>  While  his  tir'd  foe  alike  contented  Ties, 
And  riews,  what  he  can't  seize,  with  longing  eyes. 
Paid  fully  for  the  dangers  he  has  run. 
Since  neither  does  possess  what  neither  won* 


•  At  befon  at  tha  liali1«  of  Piivia,  where  Fruieb  the  Tint  wm  taken  priMMMT. 

♦  Hannihal,  that  neltcd  the  Alp«  with  vinegar,  aoeordinf  to  livy's  accovU. 

t  Tba  Xlaf  ci  OnafcAiitaiB.  |  fnmc9  and  Spain. 
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SOME  OBSERVATIONS 

>  OM  tarn- 

Of 

THE  NOfiLE  ART  OF  PRINTINC* 

3Y  F.BURO£S»  J^ORWICfl*- 


Tha  Author  of  this  little  Piece  wms  Mr.  Francis  Surges^  a  Printer,  who  first  carried 
that  Art  and  Jtfystery  tQ  Norwich.  But,  meeting  with  small  EncouragcmeBty 
and  irraat  Op]MMkiOir,  as  if  he  hud  bktrught  an  additional  l^xpenca  to  the  Cily. 
he  published  this,  by  way  of  A^lb^y  :  Ui  the  flnt  PIfeca>  shewing,  thai  he 
broke  not  in  updv  aoy.other  Peme»  Pnopaityi  that  hia  Trade  wat  of  great  Uae 
fai  a  trading  Place,  a  great  Means  .to  promote  Piety,  and  a  certain  Method  to 
do  Good  to  keveral  other  Trades  ^  because,  under  the  Printer,  the  Bookseller, 
Bookbiuder,  Joiner,  Smith,  ^c.  may  hop^  to  reap  AdVatitage. 

I      laiiiittii 

I 
•        I 

'  OHirtrtlih^  tht  Uieffdrtifi  rf  Printing. 

THIS  (says  a  lite  author)  is«&  plain  to  all  dia^erfbing  men/  that 
I  need  say  th^  lesrt;  this  illu»lriou«  aftt  being  sufficientlj 
known  to  be  the  gt^eat  propagator  and  difiuaer  of  all  usefiil  know- 
ledge. For,  sinoe  the  art  6f  prititioft  *^^  found  out»  wfaith  is  not 
yet  three-hundred  years>  all  sorts  of  learning  hav«  bctn  more  dif- 
fused and  cultivated,  than  lA  a  thousand  yteafs  before*  And  what 
great  advances,  and  mighty  ^HDgress  is  daily  mide^  in  finding  out 
abstruse  secrets,  and  discovering  the  hidden  myataries  of  art  and 
nature,  those  that  are  conversant  ambng  books  do  very  w^ll  know. 
And  all  this  is  justly  to  be  attributed  to  this  incorapar^le  art» 
which  gives  men  such  an  advantage  of  coitomunicattng'  their 
thoughts  to  each  other,  in  so  plain  and  easy  k  manner,  aa  the  ages, 
before  this  invention,  were  ignorant  of.  And  therefore  erudition 
and  learning,  the  improvement  of  all  the  works  of  nature,  and  the 
perfection  i^  all  arts  and  sciences,  are  the  genuine  effects  of  this 
noble  mystery,  and  an  evident  demonstration  of  its  usefulness,  as 
well  as  its  excellency. 

It  is  by  the  art  of  printing,  that  we  come  to  know  the  lives  and 
actions  of  the  renowned  worthies  of  the  first  ages  of  the  woiid; 
whereby  those  things  that  were  transacted  some  thousand  years 
ago,  are  as  familiar  to  us,  as  if  they  had  been  done  t>ut  yesterday. 
It  is  printing  that  does  immortalise  the  memory  of  ancient  and 
modem  heroes,  and  transmits  their  worthy  deeds  and  actions  to  the 
end  of  time. 

«u*  Z^i."  ^?  ^^  ^"^  hook  thst  ever  was  priftted  at  Norwich,  which  was  paUisbed  oa 
tbestth  of  September,  1701.   Octavo,contalabigseyaitceii  pages. 
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And  it  is  in  respect  of  its  u^efulneiB,  that  Polydore  Vir^l  stiles 
ity  *  A  divine  benefit  afforded  to  mankind ;  and  therefore  Cardan 
Ml'tts^  tbat  it  ia  en  art  inferior  to  none,  either  for  uRefulness  or 
Wit}  fai*  Oiit-<dolng  the  most  dextrous  writer,  both  for  neatness  and 
tapedhidn;  l^r  one  pr^ess  can  dispatch  more  biMincbS  in  one 
day,  tfaiua  the  swiftest  writer  can  transcribe  in  a  year  or  two.  On  thia 
liieGottnt.  1^,  l^etroa  Scriverius  calls  it,  Palladium,  prttsidiian,  4* 
HtiUm  timsorum,  4*  ^>f>^^  doctrmm;  that  is,  *  the  Uifirt^-,  ^arisoity 
^hd  defence,  not  only  of  the  muses,  but  of  all  literaiure  whatmSh 
ever/ 

'  Hiis  noble  mytitef y  has  illnstriousTy  ^dihewn  its  usefulness  it)  the 
assistance  it  has  gifen  to  the  propagation  of  the  true  refi^ion ; 
hftYingf  banished  that  Cimmerian  darkness  that  had  oterspread  the 
&ce  of  the  earth,  and  caused  the  glorious  light  of  the  gospel  to 
shine  forth  with  a  resplendent  kistre,  by  the  printing  that  incom- 

Kmble  titeasiire  ^f  a  Christian  *  The  Holy  Scrintiires?  Before  thfe 
ding  out  of  this  illastrious  art,  the  Epistle  of  St.  James  was 
thought  a  mighty  penny-worth,  when  purchased  for  a  load  t>f  hay  ^ 
whereas  now,  both  the  Old  and  New  Testament  may  be  bought  for 
^ve  shillings. 

But  it  is  not  by  printing  of  the  Holy  Bible  only,  that  this  noble 
art  and  mystery  (for  so  it  was  stiled  by  €Uieen  Elisabeth,  when  she 
did  it  the  honour  to  go  and  see  it)  has  been  servireable  to  religion, 
but  also  by  emitting  many  other  good  books  and  useful  tracts  into 
the  wodd,  whereby  the  errors  of  Popery  have  been  discovered  and 
confuted,  and  the  way  of  truth  made  known.  Hence  says  N.  Bil- 
lingsley,  in  his  Brachy- Marty  rolagieu 

*  The  gospel-light  appeared  not  very  clear, 
'  Until  the  fourteen-hundred  fiftieth  year, 
'  Wherein  God  pleased  to  unbosom  night, 

'  The  art  of  printing  being  brought  to  light' 

And  another  ingenious  author  to  the  same  purpose  says: 

*  The  noble  art  of  prmting  found 

*  No  sooner,  but  it  Rome  did  wound ; 
'  And  ever  since,  with  nimble  ray, 

*  Spreads  knowledge  to  a  perfect  day.' 

Lastly,  this  art  of  printing  was  first  brought  into  England  by  Simosi 
Islip,in  theyearl47i»attl)echargeof  KingHenryVI.  Wben^eprinU 
ing  was  for  may  years  accounted  the  King's  prerogative  as  much  as 
coining :  But  in  process  of  time  it  became  a  free  trade*  The  firrt 
printing-press,  in  England,  was  set  up  by  the  fore-named  SioMMi 
Islip,  in  Westniinster-Abbey^  London ;  and  printing  first  usied  thera 
by  MTilliaoi  Caxton.  And  its  being  first  set  up  in  a  church, 
occasioned  all  printing-houses  in  Engkuwl  io  bt  QsUed  chapels^ 
which  name  they  retain  to  this  day. 


IM  observahons  on  puntimg^ 

Concerning  ike  Original  of  Prtnting. 

IT  would  oerlainly  redound  Ytry  much  to  die  dishonoor  ft 
•printer^,  if  tbe  origiual  of  ibis  noble  aft  should  not  be  tr^ismitteil 
to  posterity:  Siuce  it  is  by  Drintiog  alone,  that  the  efeiliett- 
actions  of  antiquity  are  brought  down  to  the  present  age.  For  tbia 
igrty  by  multiplying  books,  hath  multiplied  kxiowledge,  and  broughl 
to  our  cognisance  Dotb  persons  and  things  vastly  remote  from  wh 
fnd  long  before  our  time ;  which  otherwise  had  perished  in  obhTWi^ 
and  been  as  things  which  never  had  a  being. 

I  have  therafore  endeavoured;  in  this  short  esuy,  to  rescue  ftom 
the  iron-teeth  of  time,  the  original  of  that,  noble  mystery,  whieh 
gives  immortality  even  ta  learning  itself,  and  is  the  great  Gonser- 
vator  of  all  ^rts  and  sciences. 

And  yet,  to  whom  the  world  is  indebtedi  for  this  excellent  in- 
vention, we  do  not  certainly  know^  This  being  one  of  the  invenia 
ud^pota  of  (he  masterless  inventions,  of  which  the  only  reason,  that 
can  be  assigned,  is, 

Laus  vtferum  est  meruisse  ornnis  prctconia/anue, 
Et  sprevisse  simul 

Brave  men  more  stodious  were,  in  former  days, 
Of  doing  good,  than  of  obtaining  praise. 

That  it  is  a  Teutonick  invention,  is  agreed  upon  by  moat  voices* 
From  hence  the  poet  sings, 

t     0  Grermanicaf  munerU  repertrist 
Quo  nihil  utilius  dedit  vetrutas  ; 
Libros  scribere,  qwt  docea  premendo. 

Which  may  thus  be  paraphrased, 

O  noble  German !  author  of  this  gift, 
(Which  ev'n  to  heav'n  itself  thy  fame  does  lift) 
Antiauity  ne'er  yet  divulged  that  thing    / 
Which  did  more  profit  unto  mankind  nring; 
Or  unto  learned  labours  more  incite. 
Since,  by  th^  press,  thou  dost  large  volumes  write. 

But,  whether  Higher  or  Loirer  Germany  shall  have  the  honour 
of  it  is  yet  a  controversy  undecided :  And  in  the  Upper  Germany, 
whether  Mentz  or  Basil,  or  Sttasburg,  for  all  these  do  not  only 
rfaallenge  it,  but  contend  no  less  for  the  birth-place  of  this  noble 
mystery,  than « the  Grecian  cities  did  for  the  cradle  of  Homer. 
Which,  by  the  way,  is  no  small  indication  of  the  just  value  which 
tbe  world  has  of  it,  since  there  is  such  striving  for  the  honour  of  its 
original,  llie  general  voice  is  for  Mentz,  and  that  one  John  Gut- 
tembtfp^  (or  Fust,  or  Faustemberg,  as  others  term  him)  a  knight 
and  citizen  of  that  city,  was  the  true  fitber  and  inventer  of  U|if 
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wtU  about  fbe  year  1440«    And  that  tbe  oceasion  of  it  was,  be 
'  having  cut  the  letters  of  his  name  out  of  the  bark  of  a  tree,  whidi 
was  green,  and  fall  of  sap,  and  afterwardi  putting  them  into  a  fine 
linnen  handkerchief,  the  letters  impressea  upon  the  Unnen  their 
own  characters:     This  first  inspireii  kim  with  the  thoughts  of 
making  characters  of  metal,  ^at  might  make  an  impre^iop  upon 
paper^  whiclKhe  afterwards  effected.    This  is  strongly  affirmed  by 
the  citizens  of  Mentz,  saith   Polydore  Vii^K   lib.  ii.  cap.  7.  de 
intent,  rcrum :     And  for  proof  nereof  they  produce  a  copy  of ' 
Tully's  Offices,  printed  in  parchment,  and  preserved  in  the  library 
of  Augflbuig,  having  this  memorandum  at  the  latter  end  of  it, 
'  Pr<e$ens  M.  TuiHi  opus  elarimimum,  Jo.  Fust,  Moguntinus  civis  ncfi 
atramento  plumaH  cartkat  nt^e  terea,  ied  artequadmn  perpukhra  manu 
Petri  Gerskeim,  pueri  meiffidiciter  effed:    Finitum^  anno  H40« 
Die  quarto  Mens.  Feb/    In  fingUsh  thus :    *  I  John  Fust,  citizen  9^ 
Moguntia,  have  happily  effected  the  present,  most  illustrious  woik 
of  Marie  Tully,  performed  neither  by  pen  and  ink,  por  brass,  but 
by  a  certain  art,  purely  by  tbe  fair  hand  of  my  son  Peter  Ger- 
sheim :    Done  in  the  year  1440,  on  the  fourth  day  of  Fdbruary/ 
This  is  cited  by  SalmuUi,  in  his  annotations  on  PanciroUus,  who 
stands  stifly  ibr  Germany  (his  own  country)   in  this  point :    And 
also  cites  another  arffument  from  the  library  of  Francfoirt,  wherein 
an  old  copy  of  the  decisions  of  the  Rota  are  kept ;  at  the  latter  end 
thereof  it  is  said,  '  That  it  was  printed  in  cifoitate  Mogmttia  artis 
impressoriit  inventrice  ^  elimatrice  prima ;   that  is.  In  the  city  of 
Moguntia,    being   the    first  inventer  and  refiner  of  the  art  of 
printing/ 

But,  nothwithstanding  all  these  evidences  for  High  Germany,  yet 
Hadrianus  Junius,  a  very  learned  man  of  the  Low-Countries,  is  as 
stiff,  on  the  other  side  for  Haerlem,  making  that  the  birth-place  of 
this  noble  art.  This  Junius  (in,  his  history  of  the  Netherlands)  tells 
us,  '  That  one  Laurence  John  (others  call  him  Laurence  Coster)  a 
burgher  of  good  note  and  quality  in  the  city  of  Haerlem,  was  the 
first  inventer  of  it '/  and  saiA,  ^  That  he  made  letters  at  first  of 
the  barks  of  trees  (as  was  before  said  of  the  other)  which  being  set 
and  ranked  in  order,  and  put  with  their  heels  upwards  upon  paper, 
he  made  the  first  essay  and  experiment  of  this  art :  At  first  he 
made  but  a  line  or  two,  then  whole  pages,  and  then  bookr,  but 
printed  on  one  side  only  i'  Which  rudiments  of  tbe  art,  Junius  ^ 
says,  he  saw  in  the  town. 

And  then  to  turn  John  Gottemberg,  or  Fust,  or  Faustus,  quite 
out  of  doors,  he  gives  us  this  further  account :  'That,  after  this, 
the  aforenamed  Laurence  John  made  types  or  characters  of  tin, 
and  brought  the  art  to  further  perfection  daily  :  But  one  John 
Faustus  (though  he  proved  Infaustus  to  him)  who  was  his  servant 
and  had  learned  the  mystery,  stole  away  all  the  letters,  and  other 
utensils  belonging  to  the  trade ;  and,  after  several  removes,  set  up 
for  himself  at  Mehtz,  making  as  if  he  were  the  first  inventer  of  it; 

Chereas,  if  what  Junius  says  be  true^  he  had  only  stole  it  from 
uroice  John)  and  the  first  bode,  he  printed  there,   was  the 
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P  >ctrinat  of  0116  AlexaiHler  Galius^  whieti  keipripted  iti  tbc 

i^u),    ••      .    .        :.  . . 

Tlii9  \^  f^rth:e^  ooofirmed  by  Begdnitz^  who  saltti^  tlhst  boose  tbc  of 
laHrtw^  Johil:  is  jet  «tatidin^  in  the  markct-ptace  of  Haerleai,  with 
thia  ikiscriptiott  ia:  golden  Jettert  orer  (ho  door :      : 

3VlM#ntp2tit  An,  Arthim  '  Cdnsertatnx,'  hie  primutn  Inventa,  circm 

•         Annum  UCiXCXt. 

Sflci^d  to  Memovy. 

Itc  Art  of  Prlntingf,  the  Preserver  of  ApIj},  ^a$  first  Inrenteil  hcK, 

alJoutth^yearMCCCCXL.  '  . 

I 
*  ■  I 

•  '  And  utiderAeatb,  these  verses : 

Vana  quid  archetyp^i  >Sf  prttla  Moguntia  jacUu  f 
Maerkm  mrcket^pos  pr^laque  nota  sdaa 
Exhilit  kky  fhon9(rant€  D^i  LMurttttiU9' orient  p 
•    Diinifmlare  tnrumhutic,  dis$9mulare  Dtume^ 


WhMi  I  have  thu»  pflo-apbraied^  ' 

Mog^ntia,  why  do  y^"  thus. vainly  boaei 
Of  archetypes  and  presses,  at  your  cost. 
Whereas  at  Haerlem  they  were  £rst,  thou  know 
There  to  Laureniius  first,  inspir'd  by  heay'n^ 
Tbe  knowledge  of  this  noble  art  was  giv^n.. 
To  rob  tbe  nsan,  w^o  did  this  art  reveal,    ; 
laa  like  crime  as  'lis  from  h^^v'n  to  steal. 


1 


>  '  '  ' 

fhus  t  have  given  the  dif&rettt  picas  of  both  parties^  jet  wilT 
pretend  to  determine  which  is  in  the  right^  But  leave  the  dect* 


Thtts 
not 

sion  to  the  reader's  judgment. 

But  this  is  cortain,  that,  though,  the  Chief  hononr  is  due  to  the 
inventer,  yet  that  perfection  and  beauty,  that,  printing  is  now  ar- 
rived to>  is  very  much  owing  to  them  that  came  after,  many  in 
the  present  age  having  not  a  little  contributed  thereto,  here  in 
England,  where  it  is  at  as  great  perfection  as  in  any  part  of  the 
world;  And  it  is  as  true  as  strangp  that,  where  printing  waaiovented, 
tb^  art  is  almost  lost^  and,,  did  never  there  arrive  to  any  great  per- 
fection* 

Printing  has  been  in  Chjna^  above  two-thousand  y€ars  -,  but 
their  way  is  so  vastly  d^^erent  from  the  method  we  use  in  £arope» 
that  no  comparison  caa  be  made  between  tbemr  the  former  having 
so  many  boards^  as  they  have  pages  in  their  book,  on  which  theit 
characters  are  carved,  one  representing  (or  standisg  fer)  a  maB> 
another  an  house,  &c«  as  they  have  occasion  to  place  tbem  >  and  of 
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ihtu  chftimctavs  thi6j  have  «adi  ^wat  nmnbcrBy  that  fitw  of  tliem 
know  the  one  half;  they  not  making  use  of  four  and  twenty  letters 
to  make  words,,  as  k  \md  h^e.  This*  wayef .  Ibe  Cbines^  was  not 
iMard  of,  till  witlhio  tb«se  yery  £rw  yeamr. 

It  is  well  known  of  the  Tttrks,  that  tbey>baye  not  the  leamingf^ 
the  art  in  tn^des,  or  Var^  as  thdr  neighbours  the  G«rm«tfS ;  ^nd 
^le  chief  reason  is,  they  hare  not  printing  amonv  them,  wtiich  they 
will  not  iNitfer ;  for  fear,  as  is  thought;  it  should  undermine  their 
Mae  rdigion,  and  plant  ChrittlaBit^  in  its  stead. 
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IN  A      ^ 

LETTER  WRITTEN  TO  A  YOUNG  GENTLEMAH 

TO  DIS0UADB  HIH  FROM  AN  INTBNDED  JOUBMBT  THJTHBB. 

s 

Scotica  St  dim  devotum^  terra  tulUset 
Cainum ;  non  alias  exul  peragravei^at  oras, 
Ipsasuisconientamalis:  Nonindigapestis 
JRxtema:  Infensi  satiasse  nvminisiras, 

Cleaveland  translated. 

B jT  tbe  Author  of '  The  IVip  to  Nortb  Wales.'    1701 .    Folio.    GontahiiBr 

foar  Pages. 


IT  was  not  without  the  greatMt  aarprise'  in  tbe  world,  that  I 
heard,  from  my  Lady  your  mother,  your  intentions  led  you  t9 
our  neighbouring  kiogdoui  of  Scotland,  to  perfef^t  and  giva  tbo  * 
grace-strdcft  to  that  very  liberal  education,  yo«  hsve  so  sifii«Uy 
improved  in  England.  I  confess,  it  is  very  irk^^m^  to  lome  spiritiw 
to  be  contradicted  and  thwarted  in  either  their  expre aaion^  or  da*- 
aigns :  and  they  do,  with  such  an  pnpersuadabk  obstinacy,  ^heiisli 
Uieir  own  idoas,  that  you  might  as  well  expeei  gtipca  from  % 
thistle,  as  to  make  them  change  their  party,  tbourii  lipm  the  mosl 
demonstrative  arguments,  that  ctn  be  produced.  But  jt  hope  better 
tilings  of  you ;  and  do  not  in  the  least  doubt,  but  you  sJO  ao  muob 
reason's  humbk  serrant,  that,  if  I  convinco  you  this  ramble  oC 
yours  will  neither  be  for  your  c^dit,  pleasure,  nor  advantaga  {wbicfc 
I  shall  make  the  topicks  of  my  discourse)  you  will  even  stay  whm 
yoQ  are,  snd  not  hazard  three  things  so  very  precious  to  all  rati^ 
'onal  creatures;  and,  if  you  meet  with  any  harsh,  rugged  enpreaaioiM . 
in  this  episde,  I  hope  you  win  do  me  the  jvstioe  to  belitft ,  that  il 
vaa  nothing,  but  a  jnrateful  sense  of  my  own  ohiig»tioo«,  and  • 
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lieaity  desire  of  your  wdfere^  tkal  ^xtortad  them  from  me.    And 
let  so  much  suffice,  by  way  of  pre&ce. 

You  are  lumadranced  to  those  yearly  in  which,  if  ef«r, 
men  begin,  to  consider  and  propose  some  end  to  ihemselTes 
in  what  they  do.  But,  under  favour,  if,  by  going  into  Scot- 
land; you  imagine  to  improve  your  intellect,  you  are  as 
wide  of  your  purpose,  as  it  you  should  take  West-Cheater  in 
your  way  fA)m  London  to  Dofer;  and,  before  I  will  be- 
lieve, that  ever  any  man,  diat  has  lived  a  gentleman,  or  fellow- 
commoner,  in  either  of  our  two  Universities,  and  a  little  tasted  of 
the  education  of  an  ir  of  court  (as  you  have  done)  can  ampliate 
his  understanding  by  4izing  in  the  Caledonian  forest,  I  will  sob- 
scribe  to  the  calung  in'^  &e  Jews,  and  the  Pbpe's  being  turned 
protestant 

I  will  not  deny,  but  Scotland  has  formerly  given  very  eminent 
scholars  to  the  woHd ;  nay,  I  will  ^  fiirther,  there  are  no  finer 
gentlemen  in  the  world,  than  that  nation  can  justly  boast  of;  but 
Sien  they  are  such  as  have  travelled,  and  are  incCebted  to  other 
countrieafior  those  accomplishments  that  render  them  so  esteemed, 
their  own  affording  only  pedantry,  poverty,  brutality;  and  hypo- 
crisy. 

To  make  this  evident,  give  me  leave  a  little  to  pursue  my  pro- 
posed method :  And  here  pleasure  (which  influences  most  people, 
young  especially,  that  care  not  much  to  look  forwards)  leads  the 
van.  Now,  Sir,  you  would  take  him  for  a  very  unaccountable  man, 
that  should  pretend  to  regale  his  nose  with  osafKtida,  or,  in  the 
heat  of  summer,  take  sanctuary  in  a  bagnio^  for  coldness ;  and  yet 
you  do  the  same  thing  in  effect,  when  you  make  the  tour  of  Scot- 
land for  diversion. 

'  For;  the  charms  of  conversation  (which,  considering  man  as  a 
sociable  creature,  are  most  universally  desired)  it  may  be  presumed, 
Nebuchadnezzar,  when  turned  out  a  graaing,  had  full  as  eligible 
companions,  as  you  are  like  to  meet  with ;  ami  you  might,  with  as 
much  safety,  enter  into  a  league  of  friendship  with  a  cannibal,  who 
wogld  upon  the  first  opportunity  eat  you  op,  as  with  a  Scotchman ; 
for  what  Sir  John  Chaidin  says  of  the  Minrrelians,  may  be  truly  ap- 
plied to  them;  *  That  they  are  perfidy  itself.  'The  most  saored  ties,  as 
oaths  and  the  like,  are  snapped  asunder  by  them  with  as  much  ease, 
as  the  new  cords  were  by  Sampson.  And  there  is  nothing  amongst 
them,  to  th^r  very  kings  (of  which  the  last  age  afforded  us  a  very 
memorable  example)  that  is  not  vendible.  Civility  is  not  so  much 
as  known  in  the  idea  amongst  that  proverbially  clownish  people. 
The  conscience  of  a  custom-house  officer,  the  integrity  of  a  knight 
of  the  post,  the  modesty  of  a  common  prostitute,  and  the  courage 
of  a  town«buUy  amount  to  full  as  much. 

Their  women  .are,  if  possible,  yet  worse  than  the  men,  and  carry 
no  temptations,  but  what  haite  at  hand  suitable  antidotes;  and  you 
must  be  qualified  for  the  embraces  of  a  Succubus,  before  you  can 
break  the  seventh,  or  one  article  of  the  tenth  commandment  here. 
The  skin  of  their  faces  looks  like  vellum;  and  a  good  Orientdiist 
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liiigbt  €isily  ipy<Kit  the  Arabick  alphabet  between  tbenr  Eye-brows. 
Their  legs  resemble  mill-posts,  both  for  shape,  bigDeas,  and  strength  y 
tbeir  hair  is  like  that  of  an  overgrown  hostess ;  their  gait  like  a 
Miuco?ian  duck's ;  and  their  fingers  strut  oat  with  the  itch>  like 
80  many  country  justices  goinfif  to  keep  a  petty  session?.  Their  Toice 
is  like  thunder,  and  wiH  as  effectually  sowre  all  the  milk  in  a  dai^y, 
or  beer  in  a  cellar,  as  forty  drums  beating  a  preparative.  It  is  a 
▼ery  eominon  thing  for  a  woman  of  quality  to  say  to  her  footman, 

*  Andrew,  take  a  iaftt  gripe  of  my  a ,  and  help  me  over  the  • 

.   stile.' 

They  pretend  to  be  descended  from  om  jrUadam  Scota>  daughter 
to  King  Pharaoh ;   but  the  best  proof,  alitfpj  give  of  it,  is  their 
bringing  two  ^  the  plagues  of  Egypt  along  with  them,  vis.  hee 
and  the  itch ;  which  they  have  intailed  upon  their  posterity  ever 
ttoee.  . 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that,  whtn  the  Devil  shewed  our  Saviour 

the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  he  laid  his  thumb  upon  Scottand,  and 

that  for  a  twofold  reason :    Firsts  because  it  was  not  l,ike  to  be  any 

temptation.    Next,  being  part  of  hia  mother's  jointurei  he  could 

,  not  dispose  of  it  during  l\er  life. 

For  their  cookery  and  bedding,  they  are  the  antipodes  of  all 
dcanly  folks.  Can  you  like  to  breakfast  upon  sieen  bannock  f  (An 
tet<^  cake,  often  baked  upon  tny  hostess's  warm  wemb.)  Or  ^nnk 
ropy  al^  that  js  full  a«  palpable,  as  ever  the  Egyptian  darkneas 
was?  Would  it  please  you  to  aee  a  joint  of  meat  ready  to  run 
away  from  you?  And  yet  such  must  be  your  entertainment 
there. 

In  Edinburgh,  the  capital  city,  whither  yoii  are  going,  they  have 
not  a  private  fbrica ;  but,  as  their  houses,  which  are  incredibly 
higfay  consist  of  eight  or  ten  distinct  families,  each  of  which  pos* 
sesses  an  intire  floor,  ao,  at  every  •stair's-head,  you  may  aee  a  great 
.  tub,  caVed  a  coffte^  that  is  the  receptacle-general  of  the  nastineas  of 
a  whole  family ;  for  all  disembogue  here  promiscuously,  both  males 
and  females,  maat^ns  and  mistresses,  with  their  servants,  without 
the  least  reatraint  of  modeaty  or  shame.  When  thia  ia  competently 
foil,  two  luaty  fellowB,  by  thie  help  of  a  cowl-staff,  carry  it  by  night 
to  a  window,  and,  after  crying,  *  Qeud  peeplc,  leuk  to  yar  adlea 
there,'  out  they  throw  it ;  he,  ^hat  comea  by,  haa  great  cause  to 
bleaa  hia  atara,  if  he  comes  off  with  piss.  It  may  be,  at  high  noon, 
'and  in  the  principal  street,  you  shall  meet  a  tattered  wretch,  with 
a  monstrous  cldLC,  and  a  close-stool  under  it,  bawling  out,  *  Wha 
wants  me  ?'  For  a  half-penny  you  may  be  accommodated,  .and 
covered,  whilst  you  are  so. 

Trees  are  great  rarities :  This  made  Sir  Anthony  Weklon,  who 
knew  the  country  very  well,  say,  '  That,  had  Christ  lived  there, 
and  been  betrayed,  as  most  certainly  he  would  have  been,  if  he 
bad  lived  there,  Judas  mieht  sooner  have  found  the  grace  of  tt^ 

Sntance,  than  a  tree  to  hang  himself  on.'     The  high-street  in 
Unbur^,  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  long,  ia  veiy  fit,  by  rea<» 
looi  of  ita  breadth,  for  a  triumph^  from  the  Caatle  to  liolyrood^ 
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bou«e;  but  the  rest  of  the  l«ie»s  at  tbey  c«ll  thwh  tf  ^btAxMf 
eoDifnoD-ftewerif  which  mtHu  the  city  lode  like  a  ca»b. 

No  wonder,  then,  if  the  Scott,  who  are  not  oafidj  riiei»bkd  to 
a  crepitua  vtnim,  once  Ang^ified,  eare  not  for  returning  t»  tbck 
Bfttiie  country ;  and  yet^  as  the  French  refiifpee*  take  all  o^QiaiiNM 
to  extal  their  montrcb,  hit  armies,  palaeea,  &e.'  to  tbete  geajdamen^ 
though  in  England,  cannot  forbear  ta  magnify  their  own '  gudelawL' 
.  He  it  happy,  that  beliefet  their  report,  without  going  Ihitfaer 
to  ret'ute  it. 

If  you  call  to  have  your  theeis  aired,  forty  to  one,  but  the  wenehy 
IB  great  civifity,  profiTers  toTunoaae,  and  oome  into  had  to  you.  I 
wat  much  turprited  at  my  landlady's  asking  me  one  night, « If  my 
cod^  lay  right  ? '  But  I  quickly  cleared  her  faom  any  iM  maaunf^ 
when  I  uaderftood,  it  is  their  name  for  the  pillowt. 

You  thall  commonly  hear  a  beggarly  Scot,  whose  every  meai  it 
a  ttratitgem,  here  in  ~£ngland,  tdl  you  of  his  felicitiet  tkei^  and 
how  he  utfld  to  walk  about  hit  father^s  perk,  with  a  lacquey  ^  hia 
heds ;  but  you  nauat  not  immediately  conceive  too  extiaordiDaij 
an  opinion  of  his  grandeur;  for,  upon  inquirr  how  many  dear  hia 
father  had  in  his  perk,  the  truth  will  out,  though  to  diuuae  boUi 
Soot  and  Devil,  '  Tnat  his  father  kept  no  deer  in  Ua  perk,  and  that 
they  call  an  indoture  a  perk,  in  hia  country/  A  Scotch  laiidt 
hairing  got  boeay,  and  mounted  upon  a  moLe-hill  to  survey  hit  lam 
demeant,  asked  his  man,  '  If  h^  knew  a  greater  lord  than  hinssdn' 
He  was  told,  '  Yes»  viz.  the  Lord  Jehovah.'  Sayis  he,  *  Ise  neer 
heard  of  that  Lord,  but  get  ye  to  him,  and  will  him  immediately  to 
surrender  all  to  rod,  or  Ise  pull  him  out  by  the  lugs/  The  seriaal;, 
to  honour  hia  master's  pride,  seems  to  do  so,  and,  upon  his  return^ 
tells  htm  he  need  not  use  sueh  violent  methods,  it  was  but  aak,  md 
he  might  have  his  kingdom.  '  Well,  replies  my  gentkmani  since 
he  be  so  civil,  deel  take  me«  if  ever  I,  or  any  of  mine,  aet  our  fool 
where  he's  got  to  do/ 

But,  Sir,  if  you  have  the  least  regard  to  your  oam,'  or  year 
country's  reputation,  you  will  never  go  thither  to  foed  upon  huika 
with  swine,  etpeciaMy  since  you  may  have  bread  enough,  and  that 
of  the  finest  sort,  in  our  own  universities,  in  a  word,  a  Padua 
physician,  a  Salamanca  doctor  of  divinity,  and  a  Sootck  master  of 
atfts,  are  three  animals  sunk  bdow  contempt,  and  net  to  ha  paraU 
leied  in  the  universe. 

In  the  laat  place,  for  any  advantage  you  are  like  to  ret,  I  dare 
be  bold  to  say,  y^m  might  hope  for  as  much  in  one  of  thaae  Lithu* 
anian  academies  Dr.  Crull  speaks  of,  that  are  erected  for  the  ado* 
cation  of  bears  and  other  wild  beasts. 

Their  colleges  are  neither,  for  learning,  liforariea,  learned  men, 
revenues,  or  structure,  any  more  to  be  compared  to  ours,  than  a 
dancing-master's  kit  to  a  baas-viol,  ot  a  Welch  vicarage  to  8t.  Fsai'a 
eathedral. 

None  but  ^e  principal  and  professors  lodge  within  the  walla  at 
Edinburgh,  to  which  you  are  going  (I  piaaiUe  not  with  St,  An* 
draw's,  Glascow,  or'  Aberdeen,  becau^  I  never  aaw  them,  aad 
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hardly  know  how  to  believe  the  relaiioDs  pf  those  that  (lave)  to  thai 
yeii  muflt  undavoidably  take  up  in  the  towD  with  aome  /mice  jooii» 
who  wiU  stick  to  you  as4:lose  as  the  ivy  doetf  to  the  oak,  and  for  the 
aame  veasoo  too,  to  draw  away  your  sap  from  you.  The  scholars  go 
Iflce  aword-men,  and  never  can  be  called  the  gens  togaia,  till  they  are 
hiiireated,  i,  e.  take  their  degrees  of  masters  of  arts,  which  is  coq« 
jitantly  done  at  four  years  standing,  and  not  unfrequentiy,  espe- 
cially if  there  be  money  in  the  case,  sooner  ;  then  they  oblige  yoa 
with  a  most  ample  diploma,  written  in  an  effeminate  sort  of  Latin, 
and  as  fulsome  as  a  moun'ebank-s  paoegyrick  on  his  own  baUam, 
or  wonder-working  Panacea :  The  scope  of  it  is  to  satisfy  your 
friends,  to  whom  retummg,  that  you  have  spent  much  money,  tra- 
velled many  miles,  endured  great  hardships,  and  taken  extraordi- 
nary pains,  to  very  little  purpose. 

This  college  is  divided  into  five  distinct  classes :  Each  of  these 
has  a  several  regent,  who^  from  nine  till  twelve  in  the  morning,  and 
from  two  till  five  in  the  afternoon,  ^all  entertain  you  with  a 
lecture  as  jejune  as  a  hctnily,  but  as  terrible  for  length,  as  an  olds 
parliament  fast;  and  they,  you  know,  were  reckoned  dreadful 
enough.  The  only  degree  they  confer,  is  that  of  master  of  arts ; 
Dr.  Rule,  the  present  principal,  is  doctor  of  medicine,  though  a 
divine.  They  have  two  pretty  tolerable  philosophers,  one  an  Aris- 
totelian, the  oUier  a  disciple  of  Cartes;  but  not  a  good  matkemettician. 
or  sound  Grecian,  in  their  whole  college.  For  their  divinity,  it  is  so 
so.  They  are  intirely  of  the  presbyterian  cut,  and  made  more  haste 
to  throw  out  bishops,  than  the  Israelites  did  •(  old  to  expel  the 
Canaanites.  Theft,  as  being  one  of  their  liberal  sciences,  is  rather 
cherished  than  punished:  But  adulterers  and  fornicators  are  mise- 
rably persecuted  by  them.  If  they  detect  a  lady  of  pleasure,  they 
oblige  her,  publickly,  in  the  time  of  divine  worship,  to  mount  a 
theatre  of  ignominy,  called,  forsooth,  the  stool  of  repenctnce,  to 
the  end  all  the  geude  brethren  may  know  where  to  have  a  wbore.* 
They  are  professed  foes  to  all  copy-hold  tenures  in  divinity,  and 
will  much  rather  preach  extempore  ponseose.  than  use  notes,  in 
the  time  of  King  James  1.  soon  after  his  commff  into  £ngland,  one 
of  his  own  country  thus  accosted  him,  *  Sir,'  savs  he,  *  I  am  norry  to  see 
your  Majesty  so  dealt  with  by  your  prelaticd  tantivies,  as  you  are : 
Alas  !  they  can  neither  preach,  nor  pray,  but  by  a  beuk ;  if  your 
Majesty  will  please  to  hear  me,  Iije  doe  bath  without.'  •  And  so  he 
did,  till  the  King  told  him,  *  He  preached  and  prayed,  as  if  he  bad 
never  leuked  in  a  beuk  in  his  whole  life.'. 

In  the  College  library,  they  keep  Buchanan's  scull;  however 
the  lining  be  wanting,  which  had,  mcthougbt,  a  pretty  distich 
upon  it :    The  first  line  I  have  forgot,  but  the  second  was  thus : 

Et  decus  es  tumulo  jam,  Buchaneine,  tuo. 

But  I  must  correct  myself.  I  intended  only  a  letter,  but  have  ia- 
sensibly  swelled  it  to  the,  dimeBsions  of  a  treatiae.  I  will  conclude 
my  observaiioaa  ^  the  ^Puete y  with  one  shsvt,  and  tnse,  story.  The 

T0L.X.  l1 
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famous  Duke  of  Lauderdale,  whca  first  minister  of  state,  was  in- 
vited to  dinner  hy  the  then  Lord  Chan ceUor;  and  as  splendidly  cmcr- 
Uined  as  the  poverty  of  the  country  would  permit :  At  taong 
leave,  says  he,  *  My  Lord,  Ise  con  you  mickle  thanks  tor  your 
generous  and  noble  treat,  which  puts  me  in  mind  of  one  m'f^^ 
we  have  in  use  amongst  us.  viz.  That  feuls  make  feasts,  and  wmc 
men  eat  them.'  The  other,  lolh  to  he  out-done  in  point  of  civility 
replied,  '  Ye  say  vary  right,  my  Lord ;  and  it  is  as  true,  !«**  wjf? 
men  make  proverbs,  an4  feuls  repeat  them/  Well  lest  I  should 
surfeit  you  with  my  rugged  prose,  I  will,  for  once  and  away,  try  im 
fall  into  the  amble  of  rhyme  doggrel : 

And  what,  dear  Sir,  then  is  It  quid  reale^ 
That  you  design  an  iter  boreak  t 
Are  you  so  much  d  stoick,  that  this  hot-land 
You  fear  not  to  exchahgc  for  gelid  Scotland  ? 
Where,  when  you  rise  'ith  morning,  e're  a  dozen 
Can  well  be  told,  your  fihgers-cnds  are  frozen. 
Debate's  the  only  fuel  of  that  nation ; 
And  you'll  be  hot  alone  in  disputation. 
Here  you  may  warm  your  inside  with  a  bottle, 
But  there  must  try  to  do't  with  Aristotle. 
Good  food's  a  thing  so  scarce  too,  that  I'll  tell  ye, 
Philosophy  alone  must  fill  your  belly. 
InsteiTd  of  having  that  with  dainties  cram'd, 
You  must  take  up  with  Cartes  and  L«  Grand- 
And,  if  you'd  keep  your  purse-strings  quiet. 
Live  merrily  on  a  Chamelion's  diet. 
Next :  For  its  dressing  'tis  assuredly 
A  perfect  antidote  'gainst  gluttony  : 
For  he,  that  on  their  carbonado's  looks, 
Must  needs  say,  God  sends  meat,  the  devil  cooks. 
Be  therefore  rul'd  for  once,  abstain  from  it. 
Unless  you  mean  to  take  a  northern  vomit: 
To  be  a  brute's  the  only  thing  in  fashion ; 
And  nastiness  the  genius  of  that  nat-ion. 
The  things,  that  are  abominated  there. 
Are  clean  shirts,  swines-flesh,  and  the  common-prayer. 
But  stay  —What's  your  pitetence  ?  come  let  me  know, 
Is't  to  refine  your  intellect  you  go  ? 
Sir,  you  affi'ont  your  English  education. 
To  borrow  learning  firom  its  neighbour  nation. 
Whale'er  there  have  been,  I'm  afraid  you'll  light  on. 
But  few  such  men  as  Buchanan  and  Creighton. 
They're  all  apostatiz'd  to  arrant  sots, 
Baottm  Terra  is  the  land  of  Scots. . 
In  short,  if  naught's  sufficient  to  dissuade  you, 
Wou'd  all  the  dreadful  plagues  of  Scotland  had  you. 
Hunger,  slovenliness,  and  troops  of  vermin. 
Companions  of  Scotch  gentry,  and  English  carmen : 
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All  these  you  are  sure  to  meet,  with  many  more. 
More  grierous  than  those  mentioned  before. 
Your  voyage  all  your  cordial  friends  lament. 
Where  you'll  be  under  rule,  not  government. 
But  he  especially,  who  protests  he's  fervent. 
When  he  subscribes  himself  your  humi>le  servant. 

'  E.B. 


PROPOSALS  FOR  CARRYING  ON 

EFFECTUAL  WAR  IN  AMERICA, 

AGAINST  THE  FRENCH  AND  SPANURDS.     ' 

Bettumjttstum,  quUms  necessarium,  4-  ffia  arma,  quibtia  in  armU  spes  eat. 

Tit.  Liv. 

Humbly  offered  to  the  Consideration  of  the  King's  most  Excellent 
Majesty,  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal, 
and  the  Honourable  the  House  of  Commons. 

From  a  Quarto  EditioDy  printed  at  Loodon,  in  the  Year  MOCCII. 


ALL  Europe  is  justly  alarmed  at  the  succession  of  Spain  so  unex- 
pectedly falling  to  the  house  of  Bourbon,  already  too  great 
The  intire  reconciliation*  and,  as  may  be  said,  union  of  these  two 
formidable  monarchies,  cannot  but  with  good  reasons  cause  tht 
utmost  jealousies  in  all  ^heir  neighbours,  who  may  be  in  danger  of 
.becoming  their  prey.  Insomuch  that  a  general  confederacy,  and 
well-cemented  league,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  support  a  vigorous 
and  sudden  war. 

If  jpou  give  these  two  powers  time,  they  will  more  firmly  unite 
together,  induced  to  it,  by  the  apprehensions  they  have  of  other 
nations.  The  French  will  inspire  the  Spaniards  with  their  active 
and  martial  temper, 


■ Reiidesq;  nKyoeUt, 

Rursus  ad  arma  vifos, 

with  their  art  of  government  and  management  of  their  revenues, 
with  their  methods  of  advancing  and  engrossing  trade ;  and  we  mutt 
expect  in  a  short  time  to  see  the  riches  of  the  West-Indies  fall  into 
hands  of  these  two  nations,  and  they  exclude  all  others. 

Of  all  their  neighbours  the  English  have  the  greatest  interest  to 
hinder  this  mischief,  and  England  is  the  only  power  that  can,  and 
•oght  .to  do  it ;  since .  its •  cotoniet  are  10  vast,  and  populous,  and 
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since  America  is  tbe  cnly  pUce  where  England  can  well  with 
honour  and  profit  eDlai|;e  ita  diMpDinions.  and  soon  becoma  the  moat 
potent  nation  in  the  world :  And  it  looks  as  if  Providence  had 
pointed  out  that  way,  when  ve  oonsider  the  ^raat  increase  of  the 
English  in  the  West-Iodiea. 

The  English  ouiy  easily  ruin  .all  the  French  colonies  in  America, 
and  drive  all  the  Spaniards  out  of  their  vast,  but  ill-fortified  planta- 
tions. They  are  e£feminate,  and  would  surrender  to  a  general 
enemy^  and  many  of  them  are  wtUing  to  be  transported  to  Spain, 
where  they  have  estates  in  land  or  money. 

The  Spaniards  have  possessed  the  fountains  of  gold  and  silver  long 
enough ;  it  is  high  time,  they  sbauld  pass  is^  the  hands  of  the 
English,  who  have  in  the  same  part  of  the  world  so  many  popoloua 
colonies,  and  out  of  which  young  people  may  be  drawn,  and  trans- 
ported to  better  places,  as  swarms  out  c(f  bee-hives,  to  the  incre- 
dible advantage  of  the  nation  in  general. 

If  twenty-four  years  experience  in  those  parts^  some  employ- 
ments not  very  inconsiderable  in  peace  and  war,  which  the  writer 
of  this  paper  has  had  among  the  English  and  the  French ;  if  having 
seen  and  been  concerned  in  most,  if  not  all  the  actions  that  have 
been  in  those  countries ;  if  all  these  things  can  enable  him  to  judge 
rightly  of  the  matter,  he  thinks  that  he  may,  upon  very  good  grounds, 
affirm,  that  a  war  in  America  may  be  very  praqticable^  and,  with 
God's  assistance,  very  successful. 

The  miscarriages  and  ill  success  of  moat  of  the  undertakings 
there  in  the  late  war,  and  the  great  mortehty  which  fell  among  the 
forces  sent  thither,  is,  perhaps,  an  objection,  but  many  things  may 
be  replied  to  it :  The  incapacity  of  most  of  the  commanders,  their 
little  skill  m  military  affairs,  the  disafifection  in  some,  the  want  of 
discipline  and  order  hi  general :  And  you  may  add  to  this,  the  iQ 
practices  about  the  plunder ;  auch  disorders  wiD  hinder  the  best 
troops  lirom  doing  any  <hhig,  much  more  such  people  as  dmae 
forces  were  composed  of. 

As  to  the  monallty  and  the  great  loss  of  men,  it  could  not  well  he 
otherwi^  with  unruly,  drunken,  and  dissolute  people,  who,  fattiaa 
sick,  had  no  body  to  assist  and  look  to  them.  Good  discipliae,  good 
order,  good  provisions,  good  physick,  and  such  like  neoesaaries, 
would  certainly  remedy  all  tbe^e  evils. 

I  do  here,  with,  all  subniission  and  vespeot,  propose  a  method  hf 
which  I  am  persuaded,  that  a  war  may  be  carried  on  in  Ametlea 
with  very  little  charge ;  I  mean,  by  managing  the  plunder,  and 
other  things  of  that  nature,  ih  such  a  manner  as  the  proposed  war 
should  feed  and  maintain  itself;  and  there  is  no  doubt,  but  that, 
making  war  in  a  rich  country,  if  aflairs  are  rightly  and  honestljr 
carried,  the  conqueved  people  may  be  made  to  defray  the  charges, 
-and  so  oonsequently  the  ivar  would  be  enabled  to  supaiort  and 
maintain  itself, 

I  likewise  propose  to  raise  forces  as  soon  at  possible  in  all  A» 
^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  young  people,  who  could  be  more  easily  tians- 
parted  any  where.  I  waidd  order  them  all  into  iadeptnde&t  eoai* 
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paniesi  each  of  ati  hutidned  eehtinek,  witfa  one  captain,  two 
lieutenants,  one  ensign,  and  four  Herjeants.  When  they  form  a 
battaUon,  or  go  upon  serf  ice,  the  eldest .  or  senior  officer  should 
cemmandi 

Reg^i  men  ting  of  forces  is  subject  to  a  great  man^f  inconveni- 
eneea,  and  is  of  no  use  when  the  regiment  is  not  all  together, 
and  serves  in  different  places ;  besides  that,  the  state-major  takes 
up  all  the  spoil. 

All  the  standing  forces  the  French  have,  in  America,  and  all 
their  militia  are  independent  companies.  When  they  draw  into  a 
bittaKon,  the  senior  officer  takes  the  right  harnd,  and  erery  other  ac- 
cording to  the  seniorKy  of  their  commission  ;  so  that  the  service  is 
performed  as  well  as  if  they  had  tolonels,  hf  utenant-colonels,  and 
Majors,  and  it  saves  the  king  a  great  sum  of  money. 

Ferbaps  his  Mi^yesty  may  think  it  conirenient  to  model  after  that 
manner  the  forces  raised  here  in  England,  to  besettt  to  the  West- 
InrdieSy  since,  in  a  series  of  tkne,  it  wovld  save  a  great  sum  of 
Aioney,  please  very  much  the  militia,  and  take  off  all  occasions  of 
dissatisfaction  and  nmfmtrrings  about  the  ^vision  of  spoil  and 
^•fider>  which  might  the«  be  all  equallv  ^Kvided  to  the  several 
eoMpanies,  without  distinction  of  standing  and  militia  forces. 
The  militia  never  repines  at  the  right  hand  and  post  of  honour  being 
taken  by  the  standing  forces,  bdt  cannot  willingiv  see  those,  who 
are  allowed  pay,'  pretend  to  a  greater  share  than  they  whro  have  no 
salary,  and  endure  commonly  more  hardship,  and  are  usually  put 
«pon  more  difficult  service. 

The  wel^-t>rderiiig  of  plunder,  and  justly  and  impartially  dividing 
it»  is  of  very  great  consequence ;  all  our  divisions  and  misunder- 
standings proceeded  from  thence.  ^ 

At  the  taking  of  St.  Christoi^ers  some  were  very  busy  about 
ge^ng,  hvdfng,  securing,  and  transporting  of  plunder,  whilst 
others  were  intent  on  service,  and  minded  their  duty,  so  that  the 
division  of  the  spoil  and  plunder  was  not  justly  made. 

I  would  provide  good  arm^  and  good  powder ;  and,  as  most  of 
those  countries  have  store  of  horses,  I  would  carry  a  great  number 
of  small  ordrnary  saddles  and  bridles,  to  mount  the  greatest  part 
of  the  forces,  and  make  them  dragoons,  the  most  useful  sort  of 
troops. 

People  in  those  parts  use,  upon  traveUh!ig  in  woods,  or  such  like 
places,  to  cSPrry  along  with  them  each  man  his  pavilion  to  sleep, 
under,  and  defend  him  from  gnats,  a  most  troublesome  and  into- 
lerable insect,  and  of  an  extraordinary  bigness  m  some  places. 
This  pavilion  is  mad6  of  thin  canvas,  in  such  a  form  that,  being 
spread  and  supported  upon  some  sticks  planted  in  the  grounciu 
a  man  lies  under  it,  the  canvas  falling  like  the  curtains  of  a  bed, 
apd  so  leaves  no  room  for  gnats  to  get  in.  The  man  has  his 
fusee  between  his  legs,  and  lies  upon  some  grass  or  leaves^  and 
in  a  march  carries  his  pavilion  like  a  shoulder-belt.  Tents  woald 
never  hinder  the  gnats.    This  is  the  buccaneers    fashion,    and 
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I 

by  these   means  their   incampments  arc  soon    made   and  sooo 

raised.  r  v,  * 

Every  soldier  should  have   a  good  fuseo  with  a  bayonet  of  that 

sort,  that  he  may  fire  off  his  fusee  with  the  bayonet  fixed;  one 

.  pistol  and  a  good  sword,  and  one  pavilion ;   to  every  four  men  I 

would  give  a  bras^pot,  well  tinned  within,  to  dress  victuals,  and  ^ 

good  hatchet. 

Of  oninance.  I  would  carry  eight  brass  guns,  of  eighteen,  or  at 
least  twelve  pounds  bullet,  some  hollow  bullets,  and  three  or  four 
mortar- pieces  of  the  middle  size  ;  a  great .  number  of  shells,  some 
field  pieces,  store  of  hand  granadoes,  and  all  ingrediente  for  carcases 
and  fire-works,  with  a  good  quantity  of  the  best  gun-powder,  toge- 
ther with  all  tools  necessary  for  miners  and  pioneers. 

Among  the  shipping  I  would  have  two  bomb-ketches.  Out  of 
every  ship  may  be  drawn  a  sufficient  number  of  people  to  serve  the 
batteries,  or  any  senric^  a-shore  for  some  time.  These  also  to  be 
ordered  into  independent  companies. 

Besides  the  forces  to  be  sent  from  Europe,  his  Majesty  may,  out 
of  all  his  dominions  in  America,  without  any  danger  or  prejudice 
to  them,  draw  a  great  number  of  brisk  and  active  people,  sending 
thither  before-hand  somebody  that  should  carry  them  his  commis- 
sions, and  encourage  them  to  go  where  the  service  should  require, 
and  list  them  to  that  purpose.  The  officers  would  instruct  and  ex- 
ercise them  lu  the  mean  while,  until  they  should  be  ordered  to 
march  towards  the  rendezvous. 

What  1  propose  of  the  number  of  people,  which  iriay  be  drawn 
fifom  every  place,  may  be  altered  more  or  less,  as  the  officer  sent, 
and  the  governors  of  the  respective  places,  shall  judge  for  the 
best. 

Such  an  army  well  governed,  and  wanting  no  necessaries,  nor 
supplies  of  arms  and  amunition,  may,  under  the  command  of  good 
officers,  conquer  and  subdue  all  the  West-Indies,  and  secure  to 
England  the  greatest  part  of  the  riches  of  the  world. 

I  observed  before  the  ill  effects  of  sharing  the  plunder,  and  the 
bad  consequences  of  it ;  the  remedy  may  be  this.  If  his  Majesty 
^  would  give  order  that  such  plunder,  as  pieces  of  plate  from 
churches,  publick  and  private  houses,  sums  of  money  out  of  pub- 
lick  houses,  pigs  of  silver,  ingots  of  gold,  slaves,  coppers,  mills  for 
sugar,  quantities  of  indigo,  cotton,  natto,  cocoa,  sugars,  tobacco, 
hides',  dying  wood,  &c.  be  all  reserved  for  the  king's  use,  and  suf- 
fer nothing  to  be  plundered  but  cloaths,  linnen,  and  loose  money, 
which  may  be  aUo  considerable.  And  if,  out  of  the  produce  of 
the  aforesaid  goods  retained  and  reserved,  the  king  would  be 
pleased  to  give  such  a  gratuity  as  he  may  think  fit  to  his  standing 
lorees,  such  perhaps  as  may  amount  to  half  pay,  and  whole  pay  to 
his  militia,  it  would,  I  conceive,  satisfy  every  body,  and  prevent 
disorders  and  murmurings.  I  reckon  the  number  of  people  each 
colony  may  send^  afler  this  following  manner : 
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Places. 

Companies. 

Men. 

Barbadoesi 

4 

400 

Antegoa, 

2 

200 

MounLBerral, 

1 

100 

Nevis, 

2 

200 

St.  Christophers, 

1 

100      - 

Jamaica, 

5 

500 

.    ProTidence* 

1 

100 

Bermudosy    ' 

1 

100 

Carolina, 

8 

800 

Virginia, 

40 

4000 

Pensilvania, 

8 

800 

Mary-land, 

8 

800 

New-Jersey, 

8 

-     800 

New-York, 

lO 

1000 

New-England, 

40 

4000 

Buccaneers, 

10 
149 

1000 

14900 

Officers  to  each  con 

ipany, 
In  all 

590 

15496.  men. 
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His  Majesty  sending  out  a  general  pardon  and  amnesty  to  all 
Buccaneer-pyrates,  would  soon  bring  in  a  great  number  of  them, 
o£  all  nations.  They  agree  well  together  against  the  Spaniards^ 
would  be  fit  for  any  service,  and  soon  be  at  Jamaica. 

The  French  may  have  in  America,  by  what  I  could  observe  my- 
«elf>  and  learn  of  others,  men  fit  for  service. 

Men. 
In  Cyenne,  400 

Marti  nico,  1500 

Guardeloupe,  800 

Marie  Galante,  200 

St.Christopher8y  500 

Granada,  SOO 

Hispaniola,  5000 

Canadsr,  5000 


• 

In  all 

1 

13700 

The  Dutch  may  have  also  in  all. 

In  Surinam, 

900 

£8secape> 

200 

Berbiche, 

200 

Eustathia, 

20a 

Saba, 

100 

.     CuracaOj 

* 

500 

^2100  me«. 
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The  Spaniards  have  not,  ia  alt  America^  by  tbe  best  informations  I 
could  gel,  one  hyndred  thousand  men  ;  and,  perhaps,  not  near  to 
many.  They  are  dispersed  tntu  several  places,  very  disfeant  one 
■  from  another.  It  is  easily  to  be  believed,  if  we  rightly  consider  the 
disposition  of  the  Spaniards  tn  general,  the  barrenness  of  their 
women,  and  the  nature  of  the  country,  where  they  are  for  the  most 
part  settled. 

^  New'England  and  Virginia  can  afford  some  thousands  of  men 
more  than  I  mention ;  Virginia  especially,  which  has  no  trouble- 
some neighbours  to  fear.  Two^thirds  of  the  inhabitants  of  New- 
England,  all  the  people  of  Pescatway,  Acadie,  and  Newfoundland, 
live  and  depend  upon  the  fishing-trade ;  the  best  half  of  their  ^hip8 
go  for  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Streighte  ;  the  resi  are  employed  in 
voyages  to  the  Southern  Colonies;  so  that  most  of  those  people,  if 
we  have  a  war,  will  be  at  leisure,  and  may  be  very  serviceable.  In 
what  1  propose  about  the  island,  an  objection  may  wise,  that  they 
must  keep  their  people  to  guai^  and  defend  themaelves.  But  this 
may  be  remedied,  by  transporting  thither  good  numbers  of  Scotch 
servants,  engaged  t©  serv^,  as  usually,  for  so  many  years.  The 
planters  like  them  very  well,  and  wilt  freely  entertain  them. 
They  will  soon  learn  the  use  of  their  arnoA,  and  help  to  guard  and 
defend  the  place. 

When  I  consider  the  great  inconveniences  which  I  have  observed  to 
attend  giving  of  the  f»lunder  to  soldters,  th«  (iKfficukies,orriitiicr,the 
impossibilities  of  dividing  it  to  their  content  and  satiflftetion,  I  c«i- 
not  b«t  urge  and  inikiBt  again,  en  what  I  bad  but  hinted  at  befbne^ 
That  his  Majesty  would  be  )ileased  to  grant  and  send  bk  commiai' 
sioiM  t«  aH  the  oAcers-to  be' raised,  Ut  encourage  thtxxt  tbe better; 
and  to  allow  them  all,  efRcefa  and  seldienr,  such  a  pay  m  tbey 
may  deserve,  and  esteem  just ;  considering  that  they  shall  havcj 
whilst  up9n  service,  all  provisions  and  ammunitions  found  at  the 
king's  charge. 

And  the  king  may  easily  do  it,  f>roviding  in,  time  good  store  of 
beef  and  pork  from  Ireland ;  of  beef  and  perk,  salt-fish,  bisket  and 
pease,  from  New-£ngfland  ;  and  a  ship  or  two  loaded  with  salt,  if 
possible,  from  France,  being  the  best  to  preserve  flesh  and  fish. 

There  is,  in  most  parts  of  America,  a  va«t  number  of  cattle,  wild 
and  tame«  of  sheep,  goats,  and  hogs,  finding  victuals  for  every  body. 
.Killing  and  destroying  of  cattle  and  stock  should  be  strictly  for- 
bidden ;  and  you  may  procure  people,  as  butchers,  and  such  like, 
whose  whole  business  would  be  to  dress  and  salt  such  meatf. 
There  is  a'so,  in  some  places,  a  great  quantity  of  manatees,  or 
sea-cows,  of  turtles,  and  other  sorts  <^  ffoh.  The  islands,  likewise, 
will  furnish  abundance  of  rum,  lime-juice,  and  sugar,  to  make 
drink. 

If  the  King  would  be  pleased  to  send  some  Yew  officers  of  the 
Mint  in  his  fleet,  with  all  things  necessary  for  coining :  They  may 
coin  the  Spanish  gold  and  silver  that  should  ftill  into  our  handsi  and 
the  army  might  be  paid  with  it.  This  way  would  make  a  large  ad- 
dition to  the  English  coin,  to  the  great  and  general  benefit  of  th^ 
nation.  % . 
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The  taking  of  Canada  may  be  easy  enough,  if  ve  attack  it  at 
once,  both  by  sea  and  kind ;  and  not  «s  it  was  done  lately,  i)y  very 
unskilful  people.  The  keeping  of  Canada,  and  settling  and  fortify- 
ing that  large  island  of  Newfoundland,  will  hinder  the  Frpnch 
,  Urum  fishing  upon  the  great  bank,  and  consequently  diminish 
fifeatly,  if  not  totally  ruin  their  maritime  power. 

Martinico  is  the  only  place  of  strength  the  French  hare  in 
America ;  its  Foft«Royal  is  ]m]>regnable  any  other  way  than  by 
famine,  hut  it  may  eaitlty  be  bombarded,  whereby  you  may  ruin 
and  bum  the  houses  and  buildings  rn  it ;  and  perhaps  the  very 
magazines  and  cisterns,  after  which  they  cannot  subsist  long,  and 
will  be  forced  to  surrender. 

Granada  is  of  very  little  strength,  having  but  ^w  inhabitants: 
its  fort  is  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  and  was  sorprised  and  taketi  by  one 
Erasmus,  a  single  Dutch  privateer.  Its  harbour  is  very  large,  and 
capable  of  holding  many  of  the  greatest  ships.  This  island  is  not 
■abject  to  hurricanes,  its  sittiation  lying  near  Trinity  island,  and 
the  Spanish  coast;  and  those  other  places,  by  which  most  of  the 
Spanish  ships  pass  In  going  to  the  West-Tndia  plantations,  make  it 
Tery  considerable. 

it  baa  many  rivers  of  excellent  water ;  the  land  is  hilly  about  the 
harbofur,  and  the  north  side  ;  but,  towards  tlie  sontfa  and  west,  very 
level ;  eoeoa  trees,  and  the  vanilio,  grow  there  naturally. 

In  lieu  of  sending  two  regiments  (as  it  is  discoursed  of)  to  Ja« 
maica,  I  would  only  draw  detachments  frbm  all  tht  regiments  here 
In  England,  and  Ireland,  perhaps,  alto,  from  Scotland ;  model  them 
idli^to  independent  companies,  and  give  them  commanders  out  of 
the  reformed  and  half-pay  officers. 

The  regiments,  keeping  all  their  officers,  would  soon  recruit,  and 
be  filled  again,  with  new  soldiers,  who  wouUl  presently  be  dis- 
ciplined ;  and  these  independent-companie)^  ^^  c>uld  be  as  serviceable 
at  if  they  were  regimented,  and  be  of  less  charge  to  the  nation.- 

I  would  also  propose  to  sand  these  companies,  as  :  oon  as  possible, 
to  the  *north  continent  of  America :  for  example,  two  to  Newfound- 
land, six  to  New-England,  foor  to  New- York,  and  so  of  all  the  other 
companies ;  it  would  make  no  great  noise,  and  alarm  no  body,  not 
being  likely  to  be  thought,  or  presumed  to  intend,  farther  than  the 
defence  of  all  those  places.  The  transport  from  that  northern 
continent,  to  the  southward,  is  very  easy,  and  may  be  done  at  any 
time,  together  with  the  prdvisions,  aQ  the  parts  of  New-Englano 
haTing  a  great  number  of  ships  of  their  own. 

The  sending  of  two  regiments  to  the  island  of  Jamaica  will  cause 
many  inconveniences.  Jamaica  is  unhealthy,  and  many  will  be 
sick  and  die,  before  you  can  bring  them  to  action.  The  northern 
parts  of  America  are  as  healthy  as  England.  Jamaica  lies  to  the 
leeward  of  all  the  French  colonies,  so  that  it  is  very  diffictdt  and 
aometimes  impoesible,  alwap  very  tedious,  and  long,  to  turn  up  to 
the  windward ;  the  winds  are  contrary,  and  the  current  is  against 
you,  very  oftei^  so  strong,  that  a  brisk,  favourable^  westerly  wind 
carniot  make  you  oTercome  it. 
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I  would  gather  all  the  forces  lb  the  islands  of  Barbadoes  and  the 
Caribbees  :  they  lie  to  the  westward  of  all  the  French  and  Spaniah 
colonies;  thewind  is  always  favourable  to  go  to  them  at  pleasure. 

I  humbly  propose  the  attacking  of  the  French  first.  If  a  war 
breukd  out  towards  the  spring,  most  of  the  forces  being  ready  in  the 
continent  of  New  England,  I  would  begin,  by  attacking  Canada  by 
sea  and  laod  in  tbe  beginning  of  the  summer;  the  conquest  of  it 
may  be  thoroughly  perfected  before  the  fit  time  of  attempting  any 
considerable  action  in  the  southern  colonies. 

The  timing  well  your  attempt  is  so  very  necessary,  that,  without 
it,  you  cannot,  with  any  probability,  succeed;  yet  it  has  been 
hitherto  so  little  regarded,  that  all  our  fleets  for  the  West  Indies,  in 
the  late  war)  arrived  always,  and  thought  of  some  action,  when  the 
hurricanes  began  to  be  feared  and  expected. 

It  was  very  far'  in  Jupe,  when  we  attacked  St.  Christophers ;  it 
was  the  beginning  of  it,  also,  when  we  landed  at  Martinioo;  and  it 
was  also  in  June»  when  Willmot  and  Lillingston  attacked  Port  de 
Paix  in  Hispaniola. 

Had  Ruiter  been  at  Martinico  any  other  time  but  June,  be  would 
have  certainly  taken  it.  The  Dutch  committed  many  errors  in  their 
attack  ;  but  .the  only  thing,  which  forced  them  to  withdraw,  was, 
that,  it  being  hurricane  time,  Ruiter,  seeing  great  appearance  of 
a  storm,  would  not  venture  his  fleet,  and  caused  that  sudden  re- 
treat 

The  French,  who  were  but  few,  had  no  other  defence,  but  a 
very  bad  pallisado,  and  a  narrow  trench,  almost  filled  up  in  many 
places,  could  not  possibly  have  resisted  a  brisk  attack  with  swoid 
and  pistol  in  hand.  But  the  Butch  must  needs  land  in  order, 
though  they  saw  nobody  to  oppose  their  landing,  and  would  not 
advance  upon  the  enemy,  until  tbey  had  formed  their  battalions, 
as  if  they  had  been  in  si  pitched  battle ;  they  were  all  this  while 
exposed,  from  head  to  foot,  to  the  mu&quets  of  the  enemy,  and 
the  great  and  small  guns  of  a  man  of  war,  which  lay  in  the  then 
careening  place,  commanded  by  Monsieur  d'Amblimont,  who 
died  lately  General  for  the  French  King  in  America.  The  same 
night  the  Dutch  retreated,  the  French  left  and  abandoned  their 
fort,  judging  it  untenable,  and  expecting  the  Dutch  would  have 
stormed  it  the  next  morning. 

All  things  should  be  so  ordered,  that  the  fleet  and  forces  may 
arrive  where  you  intend  to  make  your  attack.  In  the  beginning  oi 
October,  the  hurricane  time  is  just  over,  and  you  may  ventore 
your  fieet  any  where,  during  nine  months,  and  you  have  then 
three  months  that  the  heat  is  but  moderate,  and  the  weather,  for 
the  most  part,  very  clear  and  dry ;  the  best  time  for  action. 

I  would  put  the  forces  upon  action  and  attack,  as  soon  as  'they 
arrive ;  and  so  make  the  best  use  of  their  strength  and  health,  and 
not  stay  until  the  heat  of  the  weather,  t>r  any  other  cause,  should 
pull  their  courage  down,  or  they  should  fall  sick,  ^nd  be  out  of 
order. 

In  the  West  Indies,  1  would  begin  with  Martinico ;  tak«  thut 
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idaml  from  the  French,  and  you  will  ruin  them  in  all  their  colo- 
nies: there  they  keep  all  their  stores  for  ships  and  land  forces. 
It  is  easy  to  hlock  up  Fort  Royal  by  sea  and  land;  by  falling  upon 
the  island .  unexpectedly,  and  landing  near  the  fort  of  a  suc^Hi^n, 
you  may  hinder  the  people  from  going  and  carrying  any  provisions 
and  water  into  the  fort;  and  dry  weather  may  happen,  so  that 
there  may  be  but  little  water  in  the  cistern.  Que  may  encamp  ^ 
round  about  it  very  welU  anif  commodiously,  all  along  a  river  of 
good  water :  the  country  about  it  is  also  full  of  provisions. 

The  fort  being  besieged  and  blocked  up,  I  would  ply  them  night 
and  day  wjth  bombs  and  carcases,  in  order  to  burn  and  destroy 
their  houses,  magaziue^,  and  cisterns."  From  some  of  the  neigh- 
bouring hills,  guns  may  shoot  at  random  into  the  fort»  and,  rakmg 
along,  may  do  much  damage. 

.  Having  left  people  enough  to  maintain  and  continue  the  siege, 
some  considerable  body  of  forces  nfay  be  sent  all  over  the  island  to 
subdue  it;  which  I  am  confident  would  be  easy  enough,  especially, 
if  his  Majesty,  intending  the  conquest  of  all  the  colonies,  would 
give  out  and  proclaim,  that  he  intends  to  keep  the  island  to  him* 
self,  and  would  receive  its,  inhabitants  into  his  protection  as  sub- 
jects, and  so  forbid  burning  and  destroying  of  plantations  and  ' 
bouses.  Very  many,  if  not  all,  would  submit ;  and  it  would  be  ^ 
easy  afterwards  to  banish  and  fore-  away  those,  that  should-bo 
deemed  unfit  to  be  kept  there  as  inhabitants. 

I  would  also  take,  keep,  and  fortify,  th^  island  of  Granada ;  it 
has  an  excellent  large  harbour;  it  is  never  troubled  with  hurri- 
canes. And  the  Spanish  ships,  going  to  their  western  plantations, 
past  near  and  often  in  sight  of  it.  That  island  is  better  than  any 
of  the  English  Caribbees,  Barbadoes  excepted.  It  might  soon  be 
settled,  and  made  a  profitable  colony. 

All  the  rest  of  the  French  colonies  would  easily  be  subdued.  I 
would  ruin  them,  and  transport  what  1  would  keep  of  them,  to 
Martiaico,  or  Granada.  There  are  still,  in  the  French  islands, 
many  Protestants,  French  and  Dutch,  who  may  be  trusted  and 
depended  tfpon. 

The  taking  of  Martinico  would  discourage  the  French,  and,  I 
-am  confident,  would  hinder  them  from  assisting  the  Spaniards  in 
the  West  Indies.  How  could  they  with  reason  venture  out  thither  a 
considerable  fleet,  after  the  loss  of  Martmicb,  the  only  strong  hold 
they  have,  being  sensible  that  the  English  can  be  always  their 
superiors  in  those  parts,  whensoever  they  please  ? 

All  our  Caribbee  islands  being  secured  by  the  taking  and  keeping 
Martinico,  some  few  frigates  might  suffice  to  protect  and  defend 
them  from  any  insult,  and  they  may  dpare  some  of  their  people  to 
help  to  attack  the  Spaniards.    • 

The  island  of  Cuba  is  that  of  the  Spanish  I  would  begin  with. 
The  Havannah,  its  chief  town,  is  very  strong  on  the  harbour  and 
sea-side;  but  would  be  easily  enough  taken,  if  besieged^  on  the 
country  and  land-side;  and,  as  we  commonly  say,  in  form,  with 
those  preparations  that  are  requisite  in  sieges.  You  may  land  in 
many  places,  and  the  march  is  easy  from  thence  to, the  town :  the 
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cduittfy  lAyounds  in  cattle,  ftheep,  pfoat»,  ani!  bogi:  the  bays  af« 
treH  stored  with  fish,  manateesi,  and  turtles :  tb^  country  prcmaicnii 
1*ry  plenty  every  where :  the  Bay  of  Mattancas  would,  perhaps, 
be  the  fitteat  place  to  land  in,  and  to  preserve  the  fleet,  some  &w 
frigates  being  sufficient  to  stop  and  block  ap  the  harbour^s  m^otfa^ 
during  the  siege. 

The  ta:king  and  keeping  the  Havaimab  would  9Ci6n  itrin  the 
Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies :  as  their  ships,  coming,  pass  near 
Granada;  going  home,  they  nniirt  pass  alto  near  the  HaTannah, 
and  so  through  the  Babamaa :  so  that  sooie  frigates  at  Granada, 
and  some  at  Havannah,  would  annoy  the  Spaniards  going  and 
coning. 

I  would,  by  afl  means,  keep  and  settle  C«ba,  though  forced  to 
abandon  some  other  settlements.  It  may,  perhapa,  be  done,  with- 
•irt  diesertifig  any  other  f^te,  with  some  peeple  out  of  New-Bng- 
land,  the  least  profitable  of  all  the  colonies. 

Having  Cuba^  we  may  eaaity  seize  Porto  Bello>  Cbiagre,  snd 
l^anama,  and  so.  command  both  tlie  North  and  South  Se«s  in 
America. 

The  dtesigt!  I  propose  is  gt^vt,  a»d  may;  pc^rtmpa,  appe«r  im- 
pMBil^  t&  8em«  people  ^  but  I  am  sincerely  pevsuaded  of  tbe  fea- 
aibleness  of  it  to  the  English  natYon,  savory  populauay  and  so  very 
atrotig  in  the  West  hidiei. 

^^^-^  Stnod  n^r»  premittere  dhum 
Juderet  toheMM  dies  ctrte  (fff^erei  uUro. 

Th«Y«  19  nothing  wantfng  for  to  great  an*  u«^avtalMg,  bat  a 
fartbfbl,  honest,  hearty,  and  honourable  disifftlerestfld  ami  in  the 
commanding  officers.  The  success  of  such  an  ecfietpriie  wo«ld 
inrieh  the  English  nation  beyond  measuM^  making  l#er  omtreas  of 
most  of  the  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  besideti  all  the  produetwna 
peeufiar  to  that  part  of  the  world,  as  sugara,  eoto«i't,  cocfan,  in- 
digo, natto^  tobacco,  &c.  .  What  increase  would  it  not  bring  aa  kt 
navigation  and  shipping?  All  sorts  of  merchant-sbipa  may  be  bttit 
in  the  nortberh  America,  or  with  timber  bfo«igM  frai*  ttoismx, 
whrlfit  the  English  oak,  so  i^fVy  excelleftt  for  baiWksg,  waiy  be  kept 
and  reserved  only  for  building  of  men  of  wai^. 

I  am  confident,  and  f  dare  maitttaiw  it,  llwt  the  eonqueit  of  ail 
the  Spanish  and  French  colonics,  m  America,  woidd  neter  eett 
England,  what  the  taking  of  Namnr  did,  in  bto<^  and  money.  R 
weuld,  wifhoat  doabt,  malice  the  Engfiah  nation' the  strongeat  and 
the  richest  of  the  world :  and,  that  it  may  be  fio^  is  the  bearty 
wish  of  a  faithfu)  and  devoted  subject. 
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Of  ;th> 


ARRAIGNMENTS  AND  TRYALS 

Of 

COLOVEL  BiCHAiaD  KlKKBY,  Cll>TAIK  JOHIff  CONSTABLB,  CAP- 
TAJN  COOPER  WAPB,  CAPTAIN  BAMUBL  VINCENT,  AND  CAP- 
TAIN  CHB43TOPHER  FOOO, 

On  a  OomplaiDt  exhiMted  by  the  Jodge-Adrooate  on  Behalf  of  her  M iQeaty,  «t 
a  C<MHt-Martial,  hdd  on  Board  the  Ship,  Breaah>  in  Port-KoyM  Harbour, 
in  JMOftica,  ia  Avarica,  the  eighth,  ninth,  Aeath,  and  tw&Utb  Day«  of  Oct^ 
her,  1708,  for  Cowardice,  Neglect  of  Duty,  Breach  of  Orders,  and  other 
Crimes,  committed  by  tbem  in  a  Fight  at  Sea,  eommenced  the  Nineteenth  of 
August,  1702,  off  St  Martha,  in  the  Latitude  of  ten  Degrees  North,  near 
the  main  Land  of  America,  hetween  the  Houeurabla  John  Benbow,  Btq.  and 
Admiral  Da  Caste,  with  four  Prenob  Ships  of  Wart  for  which  Colonel  Kirkby 
and  CapUin  Wade  were  sentenced  to  be  shot  to  Death.  Transmitted  from 
two  eminent  MerchanU  at  Port-Royal  in  Jamaici^  to  a  Person  of  Quality  in 
.the  City  of  JyoQdon.    From  a  Folio  Edition,  printed  at  London,  1103. 


William  Ruosel, 
Barrpw  Hams. 
Hercule»  Mitchell, 
Philip^  Boyce, 


AT  a  eouit-martial  held  on  board  ber  Majesty's  abip,  ih%  Bm^- 
dah,  in  P<nrt-Boyal  haH>oiir  in  Jamaica  hi  Amerieai  tlie  eightliy 
ninth,  tenth,  and  twelfth  days  of  October,  1709. 

»  Prevent,  ^ 

The  HoBovirabk  William  Whiaton,  Esq.  Rear-Adniral  of  ber  Ma- 
jesty's  ships  for  the  West-kidia  squadrOuOi  pfeaideiit« 

Samuel  Vincent, 

John  HartnoU, 

CJIiristopber  Fogg, 

John  Smith, 

John  Redman,  '  [  Charles  Smith. 

George  Walton,  | 

Arnold  Browne,  Esq.  Judge.  Adfocate, 

Who  beiAg  all  duly  sworn,  pursuant  to  th^  Act  ojf  Pailiament ; 

Proceeded*  to  the  ti^l  of  John  Arthur,  guiHier  of  the  Defiance, 
on  a  complaint  exhibited  by  Francis  Knighton,  thisd  Lientenant  of 
tbe  Defiance,  and  George  Foster,  gunner  of  for  hiding  and 

conceaUog  fbrty-three  barrels  of  powder  in  the  wad-room,  and 
covering  them  with  wads  and  coins,  &c.  when  a  survey  of  ber 
A^jesty's  st9res  «tf  ammunition  after  an  engag^m^t  wais  ordered  ; 
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and  denying  To  the'  surveyors  that  there  was  ady  more  powder  on 
board,  than  was  in  the  powder-room  and  gun-room,  viz.  one  hun- 
dred ;  which  upon  a  second  survey  were  discovered.  It  was  proved 
aUo,  that  he  had  two  keys  to  the  powder-room ;  and  that,  having 
lost  or  mislaid  hi^  own,  he,  without  making  any  application  to  the 
commanding  officer  then  on  boards  who  kept  the  other  key,  pre- 
vailed with  William  Baker,  carpenter  of  the  said  ship,  to  break 
open  the  door. 

In  mitigation  of  his  offence,  he  alledged,  that,  examiniDg  into 
the  powder-room,  he  found  three  barrels  that  had  received  wet, 
which  caused  his  removal  of  the  forty -three  barrels ;  but  bad  little 
to  say  for  his  concealing  them  from  the  surveyors.  Whereupon  the 
court  adjudged,  that,  the  said  offence  falling  under  the  tbirty-third 
article  of  war,  the  said  John'  Arthur  should  be  carried  from  ship  to 
ship  in  a  boat,  with  a  haJter  about  his  neck,  the  provost-marsbal 
declaring  his  orimes ;  and  all  his  pay,  as  gunner,  to  be  mulcted  and 
forfeited  to  th^  chest  at  Chatham,  and  be  rendered  uncapable  of 
serving  her  Majesty  in  any  other  employment 

Colonel  Richard  Ktrkby,  commander  of  the  Defiance,  was  tried* 
before  the  aforesaid  court  (except  Captain  Samuel  Vincent,  and 
Captain  Christopher  Fogg,  who  appeared  as  witnesses  for  the  Qneen) 
on  a  complaint  exhibited  by  the  Judge-Advocate,  on  the  behalf  of 
her  Majesty,  of  cowardice,  neglect  of  duty,  breach  of  orders,  and 
other  crimes  committed  by  him  in  a  fight  at  sea,  commenced  the 
nineteenth  of  August,   1702,  off  of  St.  Martha,  in  the  latitude  of 
,  ten  degrees  north,  near  the  main  land  of  America,  between  the 
Honourable  John  Benbow,  Esq.  Vice-Admiral  of  the  blue  squadnm 
of  her  Majesty's  fl^et,  and  Admiratand  commander  in  chief,  &c. 
^n  board    her   Majesty's  ship  Bredah,  Christopher  Fo^,  com- 
inandef,  and  six  other  of  her  Majesty's  ships,  viz.  the  Defiance, 
Bichard  Kirkhy  commander;  the  Falmouth,  Samuel  Vineent  com- 
mander ;  the  Windsor,  John  Constable  commander ;  the  Green- 
wich, Cooper  Wade  commander ;  the  Ruby,  George  Walton  com- 
mander; and  the  Pendennis,  'Fhomas  Hudson  commander;  and 
Monsieur  Du  Casse,  with  four  French  ships  of  war :  whrch  con- 
tinued until  the  twenty-fourth  of  August,  inclusive. 

The  witnesses  that  were  sworn  in  behalf  of  the  Queen,  viz. 

The  Honourable  John  Benbow,  Esq.  Admiral    -     1 

*        Captains      •-- *--.2 

Deutenants      ...........5 

Masters       ..^........^5 

Inferior  officers      .-•....    ...5 

V 

In  all  21 

Who  deposed,  that  the  said  Colonel  Richard  Kirkby,  the  van  in 
the  line  of  battle,  the  nineteenth  of  August,  about  three  in  the 

•  October  ath  and  9th. 
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afternoon,  the  sij^rnal  of  battle  beinop  out,  the  Admiral  was  forced 
to  iend  his  boat  on  board  of  Kirkby,  and  command  bis  makings 
more  sail,  and  get  a-breast  of  the  enemy's  van,  for  he  was  resolved 
to  fiirht  them.  Aboat  fom*  the  fight  began ;  bat  the  said  Kfrkby 
did  not  fire  above  three  broadsides,  then  luffed  up  out  of  the  line, 
and  out  of  gun-shot,  leaving  the  Admiral  engaged  with  two  Fren6h 
shins  till  dark,  and  the  said  Kirkby  receiving  no  damage;  that  his 
behaviour  caused  great. fear  of  his  desertion.    At  night,  the  said 

-  Kirkby  fell  astern,  leaving  the  Admiral  to  pursue  the  enemy. 

That  on  the  twentieth,  at  day-light,  the  Admiral  and  Ruby  were 
within  shot  of  all  the  enemy's  ships,  but  Colonel  Kirkby  was  near 
three  or  four  miles  a>stern.  The  Admiral  then  made  a  new  line  of 
battle,  and  took  the  van  himself,  and  sent  to  each  ship,  with  a 
command  to  the  said  Kirkby  to  keep  his  line  and  station  ;  which 
be  promised  to  do,  but  did  not,  keeping  two  or  three  miles  a- 
ttem,  though  the  signal  for  battle  was  out  all  night ;  the  French 
making  a  running  fight,  the  Admiral  and  Ruby  plied  the  enemy 
with  their  chace  guns  till  night.  That  the  twenty-first  day,  at 
iight,  the  Admiral  was  on  the  quarter  of  the  second  ship  of  the 
enemy's  rear,  and  the  Ruby  on  the  board  side,  very  near,  who 
plied  him  warmly,  and  met  the  same  return,  by  which  he  was  so 
much  disabled,  though  the  Admiral  came  in  to  his  assistance,  that 
he  was  forced  to  ^e  towed  off;  and  this  prevented  the  Admiral's 
design  of  cutting  off  the  enemy's  sternmost  ship.  This  action 
lasted  two  hours,  during  which  time  the  said  Kirkby  lay  a  broad* 
side  of  the  sternmost  ship;  as  did  also  the  Windsor,  John  Constable 
commander.  The  Admiral  then  commanded  the  said  Kirkby  to 
ply  his  broad-sides  on  him ;  but,  this  having  no  effect,  the  second 
time  he  commanded  the  same,  but  he  fired  not  one  gun ;  nay,  his 

'  own  boatswain  and  seamen  repeated  the  Admiral's  command  to 
him,  but  were  severely  used,  and  threatened  that  he  would  run  his 
sword  through  the  boatswain :  and,  had  the  said  Kirkby  done  his 
duty,  and  Captain- Constable  his,  they  must  have  taken  or  destroyed 
the  said  French  ships.  The  Admiral,  though  he  received  much 
damage  in  his  sails,  rigging,  yards,  &c.'yet  continued  the  race  all 
night.  That  the  twentyrsecond  in  the  morning,  at  day-light,  the 
Greenwich  was  three  leagues  a-stem,  and  the  Defiance,  Colonel 
Kirkby,  with  the  rest  of  the  ships,  three  or  four  miles,  the  Falmouth 
excepted,  whose  station  was  in  the  rear :  that  the  said  Captain  Samuel 
Vincent,  seeing  the  behaviour  of  the  said  Kilrkby  and  the  rest,  came' 

.  up  with  the  Admiral,  and  sent  his  Lieutenant  on  board,  desiring 
leave  to  assist  him,  which  was  accepted :  the  said  Kirkby  never 
coming  up,  and,  by  his  example,  the  rest  did  the  same,  as  if  they 
bad  a  design  to  sacrifice  the  Admiral  and  Falmouth  to  the  enemy, 
or  desert.  The  enemy  were  now  about  a  mile  and-  a  half  a-head, 
standing  in  to  the  shore,  with  a  small  breese  at  west,  fetched  within 
Sambey,  the  Admiral  firing  at  the  sternmost  till  night,  and  con- 
tinuing the  pursuit ;  and  a  Flemish  ship  that  was  in  Monsieur  Du 
Casse's  company,  on  board  of  which  were  all  the  French  and 
Spanish  new  governors  and  other  oflken,  made  her  escape.    That 
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the  twenty-third  in  the  mornings  at  day-l^ght,  the  enemy  botie 
north-weati  distajit  about  four  or  five  miles,  the  Admiral  and  F9I- 
■louth  pursuing ;  but  the  said  Colonel  Kirkby^  with  the  reft  of  ihe 
abips^  being  three  or  four  miles  a-stern  (though  there  waa  not  a 
ship^  but,  before  and  after  the  battle,  sailed  better  than  the  Ad- 
miral :)  about  seven  in  the  evening,  it  having  been  some  time  caka, 
a  gale  of  wind  aprung  up;  the  Admiral  and  Falmouth  were^ahMMit 
two  miles  from  the  enemy^  and  at  eight  the  said  Kirkby  and  his 
separate  squadron  were  fair  up  with  the  Admiral  -y  and  this  day  tbe 
Admiral  sent  away  the  disabled  Ruby«  George  Walton,  commanderj 
to  Port-BoyaU  and  under  his  convoy  the  Amia  galley,  iretaken  firoai 
the  Fiiench. 

That  the  twenty-fourth  in  the  morning,  about  two  of  the  clock, 
the  Admiral  came  up  with  the  alemmost  of  the  enemy  within  calU 
and  the  Faimoutli  pretty  near ;  but  the  said  Colonel  Kirkby,  with 
the  rest  of  the  ships,  according  to  custom,  were  three  or  four  miles 
a-stern :  the  Admiral  and  Falmooth  engaged  the  said  ship,  and  at 
three  the  Admiral  was  wounded,  his  right  leg  being  broke,  bat 
c<>mmanded  the  fight  to  be  vigorously  maintained  i  and  at  day* 
light  the  enemy's  ship  appeared  like  a  wreck,  her  mizen-mast  shot 
by  the  board,  her  main-yard  in  three  or  four  pieces  her  fore-top 
sail-yard  the  same,  her  stays  and  rigging  all  shot  to  pieces.  Soon 
after  day,  the  said  Kirkby,  with  the  rest  of  the  ships,  being  to 
windward  of  the  said  disabled  ship,  he  the  said  Kirkby,  with  the 
rest  of  bis  separate  squadron,  fired  about' twelve  guns  at  tbe  said 
ship ;  and^  fearing  a  smart  return  from  her,  he  lowered  his  nizesi- 
yanl,  his  top-sails  on  the  caps,  set  his  sprit-sail,  sprit-sail  top-sail, 
and  fore-top-sail  stay-sail,  and,  haviog  waired  bis  ship,  set  his  sail, 
and  run  jaway  before  the  wind  from  tbe  poor  disabled  ship,  the  rest 
following  his  said  example ;  though  they  had  but  eight  men  killed 
OD  board  them  all  (except  the  Admiral.)  The  other  three  French 
men  of  war  were,  at  this  time  of  action,  about  four  miles  distant 
from  their  maimed  ship;  whereupon  the  enemy,  seeing  the 
cowardice  of  the  said  Colonel  Kirkby,  and  the  rest  of  the  English 
dups,  in  a  squall  bore  down  upon  the  Admiral,  who  lay  close  by 
tbe  disabled  ship,  and,  having  got  iii  their  sprit-sail-yard,  ^ve 
hjfla  aU  their  fire,  and,  nmning  between  him  and  the  disabled  uiip* 
remanned  her,  and  took  her  in.  The  Admiral's  rigging,  beinf 
very  much  shattered,  was  obliged  to  lie  and  refit  till  ten  o'clod(« 
and  then  continued  the  pursuit*  and  the  rest  of  the  fleet  fonowiDc 
in  the  greatest  disorder  imaginable;  the  Admiral  commanded 
Captain  Fogg  to  stand  arbreast  of  the  enemy's  van,  and  then  to 
attack  him,  aod  having  then  a  fijne  steady  gale,  the  like  not  hap- 
peBmg  during  tbe  whok  engagement ;  and  further  ordered  that  be 
should  send  to  all  the  Captains  to  keep  the  line  of  battle,  and 
behave  themselves  like  Englishmen;  and  this  message  was  sent  by 
Captain  Wade,  then  on  board  the  6redah«  That  the  said  Colonel 
Kirkby,  on  the  receipt  of  this  message,  and  seeing  the  Admirars 
Ksdution  tp  engage,  came  00  boaid  mm,  who  then  lay  wounded 
in  a  cradk  i  andg  without  coMcuon  i^pea  (tf  en^^ring  after  hip 
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healthi  he  tlie  Baid  KirU»y  expreMed  these  words  following:  viz. 
'That  be  wondered  that  the  Admiral  should  offer  to  engage  the 
French  again,  it  being  not  necessary,  safe,  nor  convenient,  having 
had  six  days  trial  of  their  strength ;'  and  then  magnified  that  of 
the  French,  and  lessened  that  of  the  English.  But  the  Admiral, 
being  surprised  al  his  speech,  said  it  was  but  one  man's  opinion, 
and  that  he  would  have  the  rest  of  the  Captains ;  and  accordingly 
oidered  the  signal  to  be  made  for  all  the  Captains  to  come  on 
board;  and  at  this  time  the  Admiral,  and  the  rest  of  the  ships, 
were  lo  windward;  and  within  shot  of  the  enemy^  and  had  the 
fairest  opportunity  that  in  six  days  presented  to  chace,  engage,  and 
destroy  the  enemy. 

That  the  said  Colonid  Kirkby  had  endeavoured  to  poison  the  rest 
of  the  Captains!,  fiMrming  a  writing  under  his  own  hand,  which  was 
cowardly  and  erroneous.  The  ^pbstance  of  which  was,  not  to 
engage  the  enemy  any  more ;  be  the  said  Colonel  Kirkby  brought 
it  to  the  Admiral,  who  reproved  him  for  it,  saying  it  would  be  the 
ruin  of  them  all  Upoii  which  he  the  said  Colonel  Kirkby  went 
away,  but  writ  another  in  the  following  words : 

At  a  Cmuukatkn  held  on  Board  her  Majesty 9  Ship,  Bredah,,  the 
Twewtf'fmrth  rf  Augiut^  1702,  of  of  CarthqgenOy  on  the  man 
Continent  of  Jmericn. 

'  IT  is  the  opinion  of  us  whose  names  are  under-written, 

^  1.  Of  the  great  want  of  men  in  number,  quality,  and  the  weak* 
neaa  of  those  they  have. 

*  2.  The  general  want  of  ammunition  of  most  sorts, 

<  3.  Each  ship,  mast*,  yards,  sails,  and  rigging,  being  all,  in  a 
great  measure,  disabled. 

<  4.  The  winds  are  so  smaU  and  variable,  that  the  ships  cannot 
be  governed  by  any  strenffth;  each  ship,. 

*  5.  Having  ezperiencea  the  enemy  in  six  days  battle,  following 
the  aquadron  consisting  of  five  men  of  war  and  a  fire-ship^  under- 
tbe  command  of  Monsieur  Da  Casse ;  their  equipage  consisting  in 
gui^a  from  sixty  to  eighty,  and  having  a  great  number  of  seamen 
and  soldiers  on  board,  for  the  service  of  Spain. 

'  For  which  reasons  above-mentioned,  we  think  it  not  fit  to  en« 
gaffe  the  enemy  at  this  time,  but'  to  keep  them  company  this  night, 
and  observe  their  motion  ^  and,  if  a  fair  opportunity  shall  happen 
of  windand  weather,  once  more  to  try  our  strength  with  them.' 

Richard  Kirkby,  Samuel  Vincent, 
John  Constable,  Christopher  Fogg, 
Cooper  Wade,  and  Thomas  Hud- 
son. 

That,  during  tbe  six  days  engagement,  he  ne^er  encouraged  his 
men  ;  but,  by  his  own  example  of  dodging  behind  the  mizen-mast, 
and  foiling  down  vpon  the  deck  on  the  noiie  of  shot,  and  denying 

roL^  %.  Mm 
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tbem  the  proTisioM  of  the  ghip,  the  wid  men  were  under  great 
difcooragement.  That  he  amended  the  rowter  of  the  ship  a  joomnl 
of  the  transactiooa  of  the  fight,  according  tcThia  own  mclinaUon. 

All  which  being  proved,  at  aforesaid : 

• 

,The  «aid  Colonel  Richard  Kirkby  denied  the  whole,  excepting  the 
pretended  written  consultation ;  which  being  shewn  to  him,  he 
owned  his  own  hand  and  name. too.  He  brought  several  ^of  hi. 
men  to  me  an  account  of  his  behafiouT  during  the  fight ;  but  tbcw 
testimonies  were  insignificant,  and  his  behaviour  td  the  court  and 
witnesses  most  unbecoming  a  gentkman.  And  bcmg  particularly 
asked  by  the  court,  why  he  did  not  fire  at  the  enemy  s  stemmost 
ship,  which  lay  point-blank  with  him,  the  twenty-fint  of  Augurt? 
He  replied,  because  they  did  not  fire  at  him,  for  that  they  had  a 
respect  for  him ;  wbicB  words  upon  several  occasions,  dunng  the 
trial,  he  repeated  three  several  times.  ^        .    j 

Whereupon  due  consideration  of  the  premises,  of  great  advan- 
tages the  English  had  in  number,  being  seven  to  four,  of  guns  one 
hundred  and  twenty-two  more  than  the  other ;  with  his  acU  and 
behaviour  as  aforesaid,  and  more  particularly  bis  ill-timcd  paper  or 
consultation,  as  afore  recited,  which  obliged  the  Admiral,  for  the 
preservation  of  her  Majesty's  fleet,  to  give  over  the  chace  and  fight, 
to  the  irreparable  dishonour  of  Jfehe  Queen,  her  crown  and  dignity, 
and  come  to  Port-Royal,  Jamaica:  for  which  reasons  the  court  was 
^f  opinion,  that  he  fell  under  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  fourteenth,  and 
twentieth  articles  of  war ;  and  adjudged  accordingly,  that  he  should 
be  shot  to  death.  But  further  decreed,  that  the  execution  of  Colond 
Kirkby  be  deferred,  till  her  Magest/s  pleasure  be  known  dicrein ; 
but  be  continued  a  close  pri§oner,  till  that  time.   ^ 

Captain  John  Constable,  commander  of  the  Wiifdsor,  was  tried 
before  the  aforesaid  court,  on  a  complaint  exhibited  by  the. Judge- 
Advocate  on  the  behalf  of  the  Queen,  for  breach  of  orders,  neglect 
of  duty,  and  other  ill  practices  committed  during  a  fight  com- 
menced the  nineteenth  of  August,  1702,  as  aforesaid.  (Refer  to 
Colonel  Kirkby's  trial.) 

The  witnesses,  iwom  on  the  behalf  of  the  Queen,  were ; 

Captains      .-----------2 

Lieutenants      --.--------7 

Masters       ..-----.-.----5 

Other  officers   -----------2 

The  Honourable  John  Benbow,  Esq.  Admiral    -    1 

Witnesses  17 

Who  deposed,  that  the  Captain  John  Constable  nevet  kept  his 
first  nor  second  line  of  battle,  but  acted  in  all  things,  as  Colonel 
Kirkby  had  done.  That  the  Admiral  had  fired  two  guns  to  com- 
mand him  into  the  second  line  of  battle.    That  he  did  set  more 
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Mil,  ifi'  order  to  come  into  the  line  and  bis  station ;  liut,  upofl 
Colonel  Kirkby's  calling  to  him,  to  keep  his  line,  he  accordingly 
did.  Thatv  the  Admiral  sent,  his  Lieutenant  Landgridge  to  com- 
mand him  the  said  Constable  to  keep  bis  line  of  battle,  within  half  ^ 
a  cable's  length  of  the  ship  before  him,  which  was  twice  verbally 
delivered.  And  that  he  signed  the  paper,  Consultation,  as  is  in 
.Colonel  Kirkby's  trial  aforesaid ;  tending  to  the  hinderance  and 
disservice  of  her  Majesty,  ^.  and  was  drunk  during  the  fight,  &c. 

All  which  beins;  fully  pit>ved,  as  aforesaid ;  the  said  Captain  John 
Constable  denied  his  breach  of  orders,  or  neglect  of  duty ;  but 
owned  the  signing  the  paper  or  consultation  prepared  by  Colonel 
Kirkby,  and  did  it  at  his  request,  and  for  that  he  had  received 
damage  in  his  masts  and  rigging  ;  and  owned  no  other  article  to  be 
true,  but  that  he  had  signed  to:  he  called  several  witnesses  to  his 
behavipur  during  the  fi^t,  who  all^leclared  he  kept  Uie  quarter- 
deck during  the  engagements  and  encouraged  his  men  to  fight ; , 
and  that  sometimcai  he  gave  them  drams  of  rum ;  and  that  verbal 
messag^e,  delivered  by  Lieutenant  Landgridge,  was  delivered  him 
in  some  beat  and  passion,  and  waa  understood  to  be,  to  keep  the 
line  within  balf  ^  cable's  length,  and  to  follow  Kirkby  ;  which  he 
did.  That  he  so  understood  itbimself,  and  several  of  his  xx^tvk :  he 
prayed  the  mercy  of  the  court,  and  so  concluded,  &c. 

Where  upoh  due  consideration  of  the  premises,  the  court  waa  of 
opinion,  that  the  said  Johp  Constable,  Captain,  fell  under  the 
42th,  14tb,  and  20th  articles  of  war;  and  adjudged  the  said  Cap- 
tain John  Constable  to  be  immediately  cashiered,  and  rendered 
incapable  of  serving  her  M^esty,  and  be  imprisoned  during  her 
Miyetty's  pleasure,  and  sent  home  to  England  a  prisoner  in  the 
first  ship,  .the  Admiral  shall  think  fit;  and  be  confined  a  prisoner, 
till  then. 

Captain  Cooper  Wade,  commander  of  the  Greenwich,  was  tried  * 
before  the  aforesaid  court,  on  a  complaint  exhibited  by  the  Judge- 
Advocate,  on  the  behalf  of  the  Queen,  of  high  crimes  and  mis- 
dcmeanon,  of  cowardice,  breach  of  orders,  and  neglect  of  duty, 
and  other  ill  practices;  committed  during  a  fight,  commenced  the 
nineteenth  of  August,  1702,  as  aforesaid.  (&fer  to  that  part  of 
Colonel  Kirkby's  tryal.) 

The  witnesses  sworn  on  behalf  of  the  Queen ; 

The  Honourable  John  Benbow,  Esq.  Admiral    -     1 
Lieutenants      -.-.-.-•..    .9- 
Masters       ............3 

Inferior  officers      •.--...^.-S 

Witnesses  16 

Who  dqposedy  that,  during  the  six  d^ya  engagement,  be  never 
kept  the  line  of  battle,  fired  all  his  shot  in  vain,  not  reaching  half 

«  October  lotfa,  sad  mh. 

wm  2     . 
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^lemy ;  tbat  he  was  ofUp  ;told  tba  aame  by  his  Lieo- 
^tber  cttcers,  but  nQtwLthstandiog  he  conmianded  tbev 
t^  •.  ^Qgi  they  must  do  so,  or  the  Adieml  vould  not  believe 
they  t(9«^t,  if  they  did  not  coatinue  the  fire.  Tbaty  during  tbe 
whole  fight  the  Admiral  was  engaged  in,  the  said  Captain  Wade 
received  but  one  shot  from  the  epf^my ;  that  be  was  in  driok  tbe 
greatest  part  of  tbe  time  of  action ;  and  that  be  signed  tbe  paper 
or  consultation  drawn  up  by  Colonel  Krkby,  as  aforesaid ;  and,  in 
the  ti  me  of  fight,  arraign^  the  honourable  courage  and  conduct  of 
tbe  Admiral. 

All  which  being  fully  proved,  as  aforesaid : 

That  tbe  said  Captain  Cooper  Wade  denied  the  arraignment  of 
the  honourable  courage  and  conduct  of  the  Admiral,  &rine  the 
whole  six  days  engagement,  declaring  tbe  bravery  and  good  ma- 
nagement of  the  Admiral  in  this  time  of  action,  and  tbat  no  man 
living  could  do  more  or  better,  for  the  honour  of  tbe  Qaeeo  and 
nation*  He  called  some  persons  to  justify  his  behaviour,  who  said 
little  in  his  favour.  He  begged  the  mercy  of  the  court,  and  so 
concluded.  Whereupon  the  court  was  of  opinion,  that  tbe  said 
Cooper  Wade  fell  under  the  1 1th,  ]2th«  Uth,  and  2ptb  articles  of 
war ;  and  accordingly  a4iudged  tbe  said  Cooper  Wade  to  be  shot  to 
death :  but  it  is  farther  declared  by  tbe  court,  that  the  execution  of 
the  said  Captain  Cooper  Wade  be  deferred,  till  her  Majesty's  plea- 
sure be  known  therein ;  but  be  continued  a  close  prisoner  till  that 
time. ' 

Captain  Samuel  Vincent,  commander  of  the  Falmouth,  and  Cap- 
tain Christopher  Fogg,  commander  of  the  Bredah,  were  tried  *  be- 
fore the  aforesaid  court,  on  a  complaint  exhibited  by  tbe  Judge- 
Advocate,  for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  and  ill  practices  in 
tbe  time  of  Admiral  Benbow's  fight  with  Monsieur  Du  Casse,  as 
aforesaid,  in  sif^ning  a  paper  called  a  consultation  and  opinion  held 
on  board  the  Bredah,  the  2Uh  of  Auf^ust,  1702.  (Which  is  vtr- 
hathn  recited  in  Colonel  Kirkby's  tryal,  to  which  1  refer )  It  tend- 
ing to  tbe  great  hinderance  and  disservice  of  her  Majesty's  fleet 
then  in  %ht :  and  the  said  paper  so  written,  being  shewed  to  each 
of  them,  they  severally  owned  their  hands  to  tbe  same.  But  the 
said  Captain  Vincent  and  Captain  Fogg,  for  reason  of  signing  tbe 
samip,  alledged,  that,  being  deserted  during  each  day's  engagement 
by  Colonel  Richard  Kirkby  in  the  Defiance,  Captein  John  Constable 
in  the  Windsor,  Captain  Cooper  Wade  in  the  Greenwich,  and  Cap- 
tain Thomas  Hudson  in  the  Pendennis,  and  lefi.  as  a  prey  to  Mon- 
sieur Du  Casse,  they  had  great  reason  to  btlieve  they  should  be 
captives  to  the  enemy.  And  the  Honourable  John  Beiibow,  Esq. 
Admiral,  &c.  coming  in  court,  declared,  that  during  the  six  days 
fight  the  said  Captain  Fogg  behaved  himself  with  great  courage, 
bravery,  and  conduct^  like  a  true  Englishman,  and.  lover  of  ' 
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Queen  and  country :  and  that  the  taid  Captain  Saokuel  Vineent 
▼aKantly  and  courageously  bebaved  himself  during  the  nid  action, 
and  desined  leave  to  come  into  the  said  Admirars  assiatance,  then 
engaged  with  the  enemy,  and  deserted  by  all  the  rest  of  the  above* 
said  ships,  which  he  did  to  the  relief  of  the  s^id  Admiral,  who 
otherwise  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Monsieur  Du  Catfse. 

Whereupon  the  court,  being  of  opinion,  that  the  signing  of  the 
aforesaid  paper  brought  them  under  the  censure  of  the  -twentieth 
.  article  of  war,  accordingly  adjudged  Captain  Samuel  Vincent,  and 
Captain  Christopher  Fogg,  to  be  suspended :  but  the  execution 
thereof  is  hereby  respited,  till  his  Royal  Highness  Prince  George  of 
Denmark,  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England,  &c.  his  further  pleasure 
be  known  therein. 

Captain  Thomas  Hudson,  commander  of  tlie  Pendennis,  died 
on  board  his  said  ship  in  the  harbour  of  Port-Royal,  at  Jamaica, 
the  . 

At  five  o'clock  the  twelfth  day  of  October,  1702,  the  president, 
&c.  having  finished  all  the  business  before  the  court,  dissolved  the 
.aame. 


DIVISION  OUR  DESTRUCTION : 

OR, 

A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  THE  FRENCH  FACTION  IN  BNOtAND. 

Nought  eUe  hut  Trea9onfr(m  the  first  this  Land  did  foil. 

Speneei'B  second  B«ok  of  Uie«Falry  Qoeen,  Cunt.  10.  Staa.  48. 

Ix>ad0B»  priAted  and  sold  by  John  Nutt,  near  Stationers'-hall,  1703.    Ooarto, 

coDtainiDg  twenty-two  Vngea. 


SINCE  it  is  certain,  that  the  greatness  which  France  has  acquired, 
and  the  dangers  which  the  rest  of  Europe  is  ohnoxious  to,  arise 
both  from  the  same  cause,  which  is  that  maxim  the  FreiUfh  have  so 
firmiy  observed^  viz.  to  create  and  foment  divisions  among  neigh* 
bouring  states  and  princes;  therefore,  at  this  juncture,  a  short 
dissection  of  that  maxim  is  necessary  to  invigorate  our  resentmenU 
against  France,  and  to  unseal  the  eyes  of  some  among  us,  whose 
credulity  has  rendered  them  agents  in .  their  own  destruction.  I 
shall  say  nothing  of  the  divisions  France  has  raised  in  the  empire^ 
in  Spain,  in  Poland,  in  Holland,  and,  indeed,  in  all  places  where  the 
French  mfnisters  have  resided,  but  will  oonfine  myself  to  a  short 
account  of  what  they  luve  done  in  England  only*    I  ahaU  begin 
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with  the  Revdution,  when  no  nation  wns  ever  more  immediateljr 
preserved  from  slavery,  both  in  conscience  and  estate.  We  were 
amazed  at  our  deliverance,  and  acknowledged  the  wonderful  mercy 
of  God  in  that  instance  of  our  gratitude,  the  crowning  his  great 
instrument  of  our  freedom.  We  were  then  so  truly  possesised  of  tbe 
souroe  of  our  misfortunes,  we  so  plainly  saw  our  slavery  come  rail- 
ing down,  in  full  tides,  from  those  inexhaustible  springs  of  op- 
pression, the  ambition  and  power  of  France,  that  we  unanimioualy 
addressed  our  deliverer  to  direct  us  how  we  might  remove  tbe 
principles  of  our  fear,  and  raise  up  liberty  to  our  posterity.  The 
King  told  us  (and  we  agreed  with  him)  that,  whilst  France  pos- 
sessed tbe  overgrown  power  he  was  at  that  time  master  of,  the 
liberty,  not  only  of  England,  but  of  Europe,  was  in  a  yery  pre- 
carious condition;  and  we  could  then  see  his  strength  increased 
yearly,  his  dominions  were  daily  inlarged,  and  the  strongest  towns 
were  too  weak  to  resist  the  battery  of  his  mon^y.  And  tbe  de- 
predations of  his  neighbouring  countries  were  the  exercise  and 
reward  of  his  armies;  and  bis  power  at  sea  was  grown  to  so  sur- 
prising a  faeight,  that  he  was  a  match  for  Holland  and  England  in 
coi^unction.  That  ambitious  monarch  no  longejr' disguised  huL 
intentions ;  he  let  the  world  see,  that  he  thou^t  himself  strong 
enough  to  conquer  (Christendom,  and  that  the  conquest  of  Chris- 
tendom was  the  quarry  he  flew  at.  But,  though  our  dangers  were 
great  at  that  time,  yet  our  eyes  were  open,  and  we  put  on  our 
brave  old  English  principles ;  the  common  danger  -not  only  united 
our  factions,  but  the  impending  tyranny  of  France  reconciled  tbe 
jarring  interests  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  finished  that  confede- 
racy,'which  the  intrigues  of  France,  and  our  two  former  Khgs, 
had  rendered  abortive  for  so  many  years  before.  At  that  time,  our 
circumstances  were  happily  come  to  a  crisis  scarce  hoped  for  a  few 
weeks  before.  A  set  of  persona  sprung  up,  brave,  wise,  and  ho- 
nest;  and,  though  the  cankered  tongue  of  envy  has  been  hard 
upon  them  since,  it  is  to  the  virtue  of  those  men  that  we  owe  the 
unravelling  of  our  entaiigled  affairs,  and  the  hopes  of  liberty  which 
are  yet  left.  The  late  ferment  of  the  nation  had  worked  off*  part 
of  Its  phlegm ;  a  new  spirit  of  gallantry  warmed  our  youth,  and 
our  old  men  fell  out  with  avarice ;  Westminster-hall  was  purged, 
and  property  uas  put  into  clean  hands.  The  church  was  truly  in 
the  King's  interest,  and  we  had  at  last  got  a  King,  who  had  no 
separate  interest  from  his  people. 

Thus  our  affairs  stood  when  thie  confederacy  commenced.  The 
French  Kmg  wisely  foresaw  his  ruin,  if  we  proceeded  as  we  began ; 
and,  knowing  it  fruitless  to  tamper  with  the  new  ministers,  be  was 
necessitated  to  play  on  his  game,  with  those  that  wwc  left  of  his 
old  pack.  He  found  our  new  measures  were  not  to  be  broke  any 
way,  but  by  our  6ld  divisions,  so  he  concerted  with  his  friends  here 
m  secret  to  divide  us ;  and  the  war  was  not  a  year  old,  befpre  the 
wretches  of  the  last  reigns  were  warm  in  the  merciful  bosom  of  the 
pew  goverftment ;  they  began  to  hiss,  and  were  readier  to  stinir. 
tfean  kibs  the  bund  that  signed  the  act  for  their  pardons.    ThoM 
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^ry  men,  who  were  the  initrumeDts  of  oar  late  Kings,  whose 
heads  at  the  Revolution  tottered  on  their  shoulders,  now  skreened 
from  justice  by  the  act  of  ifidemnify,  began  to  resume  their  old 
principles,  and  wish  agaiii  for  those  masters,  under  whose  tyranny 
they  had  indulged  their  luxury  and  covetousness.  But  they  found 
it  impossible  openly  to  bring  about  their  designs,  the  ability  and 
integrity  of  the  new  ministry  being  so  apparent  and  necessary  at 
that  time :  all  they  could  then  do  was  to  work  themselves  into  the 
secrets  of  the  nation,  and  discover  them  to  France.  They  pri- 
vately, at  first,  made  what  new  proselytes  they  covld,  and  slily 
lamented  their  country,  insinuating,  that  it  was  oppressed  with 
taxes,  and  worn  put  with  the  ignorance  and  pride  of  its  new  go<- 
vernor.  As  they  grew  stronger,  they  embarrassed  all  publick  af- 
fairs as  much  as  was  possible,  and  they  were  particularly  assiduous 
in  the  destruction  of  our  money ;  and,  when  they  had  drawn  on  an 
inevitable  necessity  to  recoin  it,,  they  struck  in  with  the  court,  and 
vvere  very  zealous  for  recoining,  hoping  that  so  dead  a  stop  to 
trade,  in  the  midst  of  a  heavy  war,  would  undoubtedly  have  broke 
the  back  of  the  present  constitution ;  and  we  were,v  as  the  French 
faction  had  foreseen,  in  the  very  agonies  of  confusion;  our  trade, 
and  ministry,  both  civil  and  military,  were  at  a  plunge.  Our 
enemies  rqoiced,  and  our  friends  w.ere  dejected,  at  the  loss  of  our 
current  money.  We  stared  on  one  another,  and  knew  not  what  to 
think,  when  Exchequer  bills,  which  are  now  ridiculed,  revived  our 
trade,  set  out  our  fleets,  bro^ht  our  army  into  the  field,  and  sup- 
ported our  alliances*  The  French  party  were  surprised,  the  loss 
€i  so  sure  a  game  made  them  desperate,  and,  from  that  time,  they 
have  resolved  the  destruction  of  him  who,  in  preserving  England, 
disappointed  them. 

Tlie  war  continuing^  and  the  charges  ffrowinff  heavier,  the  most 
Christian  faction  took  hold  of  the  popular  end  of  the  staff,  and 
b^n  to  rail  publickly,  at  visionary  mismanagements,  and  corrupt 
ministers ;  and  this  step  wfts  the  foundation  of  the  heats  and  divi- 
sions among  us  since.  Thus,  the  Tory  party  commenced  patriots ; 
grown  patriots  they  raif  at  all  men,  and  all  things,  that  do' not 
chime  in  with  their  interests.  They  entertain  the  fang,  after  the 
fatigu^  of  a  campaign,  with  vexation  all  the  winter ;  they  grow 
bolder  every  day  than  other;  and,  when  the  most  Christian  Ring 
found  it  necessary  to  have  a  peace,  they,  by  delaying  the  King's 
business,  and  frustrating  bis  designs,  tired  him  into  the  peace  of 
Beswick.  That  peace  was  no  sooher  concluded,  but  the  Tories  fell 
into  the  old  specious  arraments  and  artifices,  to  inflame  the  na- 
tion;- mismanagements,  favourites,  corrupt  ministers,  foreigners^ 
and  standinfT  armies;  the  King,  to  satisfy  them,  sends  away  the 
Dutch,  and  disbands  the  army. 

They  then  demand  the  forfeited  estates  in  Ireland,  and  plainly 
tell  the  King,  that  he  ought  not  to  have  disposed  of  them,  and  that 
tb^  will  take  them  from  him  agahi.  The  best  King  takes  no 
notice  of  the  indignity  offered  him;  but  sacrifices  bis  just  righta 
and  resentments,  to  the  case  and  happiness  of  his  people, 
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The  King  of  Spain  dying  about  this  time,  and  France, 

trary  to  all  faith  and  honour,  poaseaaed  of  the  whole  Spaniah  do- 
miniona,  Holland  in  the  greatest  danger,  and  Eorope  expectmg, 
where  slafery  would  first  settle,  the 'King  disaohed  this,  and  calm 
a  new  Parliament,  to  presenre  us  in  this  juneture.  But  this  late 
success  of  France  had  made  his  party  here  so  bold  an4  powerful, 
that  instead  of  settling  to  the  defence  of  the  nation,  and  address* 
ing  his :  Majesty  early,  to  form  alliances,  they,  to  amuse  people, 
voted  a  great  fleet,  which  was  a  prodigious  expence,  and  signified 
no  more,  than  to  impoverish  us,  France  baring  (as  they  wdl  knew) 
no  designs  at  sea,  at  that  time.  After  this,  they  fell  to  wrangling, 
and  revived  the  story  of  Kidd,  and  struck,  at  once,  at  five  oif  ue 
King^s  faithfuDest  servants,  villainously  tempting  that  unhappy 
wretch  to  save  his  own  life,  by  swearing  fiilsly  against  those  Lnds. 
Kidd  failing  them,  they  fall  next  on  the  treaty  of  partition,  a 
treaty  designed  to  establish  a  lasting  tranquillity  to  Europe.  Here 
they  impeach  the  four  Lords,  and  through  their  sides  abuse  the 
King,  in  the  most  -  base  and  porter-like  language ;  they  drive  on 
with  the  greatest  vehemence,  and  France  had  gained  hia  pout,  if 
the  House  of  Lords  had  not  stood  resolved  and  steady,  in  the  de- 
fence of  innocence,  and  England.  Let  this  be  for  ever  remembered 
to  the  eternal  honour  of  that  illustrious  body.  Here  the  faction 
was  stung  again,  and  railed  at  the.  Lords,  because,  right  or  wrong, 
they  would  not  ruin  whomsoever  they  are  pleased  to  impeach ;  and 
since,  how  industriously  has  that  party  strove  to  raise  a  flame, 
which,  if  the  consummate  wisdom  of  his  Majesty  had  not  pre* 
vented,  might  have  ended  in  the  ruin  of  England.  AfUr  ihisy 
they  did  nothing  but  trifle  away  their  time,  in  invidioiia  and  vin- 
dictive matters,  and  empty  addresses,  till  the  King,  in  the  plainest 
manner,  laid  before  them,  and  the  whole  nation,  the  destruction, 
which  was  daily  expected  to  fall  on  the  United  Provinces.  The 
people's  eyes  beginning  to  open  at  the  last  Dutch  mensohal,  they 
perceived  they  were  betraying,  and  began  to  grow  clamorous,  and 
some  Kentish  gentlemen,  being  at  this  time  imprisoned»  contrary 
to  all  equity,  only  for  petitioning  the  ParliameBt,  to  take  care  of 
the  nation,  had  very  much  incensed  them.  The  faction,  to  siknce 
these  damours,  and,  if  possible,  to  regain  their  credit,  voted  ten 
thousand  men,  which  the  Hollanders  demanded,  by  vertue  of  a 
treaty  made  with  King  Charles  the  Second ;  but  to  shew,  how 
heartily  they  designed  our  ruin,  they  voted  twelve  regimento  of 
Ibot  out  of  Ireland,  which  should  be  made  ten  thousand  men,  and 
that  no  other  regiments  should  be  raised  in  their  places^  absohitely 
tying  up  the  King's  hands  firom  the  defence  of  that  country.  This 
was  the  openest  avowing  their  designs,  that  I  have  Diet  with,  la 
make  which  plainer,  I  must  go  back  to  a  little  af^er  the  peace  df 
Reswick,  when  the  disputes  in  Parliament,  about  disbanding  the 
army,  were  at  the  hijjhest.  It  was  then  thought  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, in  consideration  of  the  papistical  and  rebellious  principle 
oi  the  Irish,  that  a  body  of  twelve  thousand  men  should  he  kept 
up  m  Ireland  which  were  established  there  accordii^ly.    Now 
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wben  the  Kiif  of  Spain  was  dead,  and  the  moat  ChristiaD  King  in 
actual  posaeiaion  of  hia  whole  monarchy ;  when  all  mankind  agreed, 
a  war  was  uuavoidahle,  onless  France  receded  from  those  ro^easuret, 
he  bad  taken,  which  none  ever  thought  he  would,  without  force ; 
then  I  aay,  to  atrip  Ireland  of  its  (^uard,  and  leave  it  naked  and 
defenceless,  is  to  me  the  pkdnest  owning  their  intentions  in  nature. 
Were  I  in  the  French  interests,  and  had  been  reproached  by  Mr. 
Pooaain,  for  want* of  vigour,  in  consideration  of  the  numerooa 
Lewis  d'On  received,  I  would  justify  myself  thus :  '  Good  God, 
'  Mr.  Pousain,  what  would  you  have  us  do  ?  Have  we  not,  from 

*  the  King's  first  coming  to  this  time,  delayed  all  things,  that  were 
'  for  the  interest  of  England  ?  What  have  we  not  done,  that  could 

*  tend  to  your  service  F  Oi'  what  have  we  done,  that  the  King  i«« 
'  commended  to  us,  at  the  opening  of  last  sessions  ?  Have  we  not 
'  naed  the  vilest  means  by  Kidd,  to  take  off^five  of  your  irrecon- 

*  cileable  enemiea^  And  when  that  would  not  answer  our  ends,  did 
^  we  not  impeach  three  of  the  chief  of  them  ?  Did  we  not  fall  into 
<  the  greatest  beau,  and  grosly  abuse  the  House  of  Lords,  only  for 

*  remembering  us,  to  bring  tne  impeached  Lords  to  their  trials? 
'  And  have  not  our  whole  faction  fallen  on  my  Lord  Haversham, 

*  notwithstanding  one  of  onr  managers  was  the  aggressor?  Pray,  tell 

*  me,  what  have  we  doiic,  without  your  advice,  before  the  Kentish 
'  petition,  and  the  legion  letter  ?  And  when  yourself  acknowledged, 
'  there  was  an  unavoidable  nec^ity  of  sending  those  forces  to 
'  Holland :  did  we  not  surprise  even  you,  by  leaving  Irdand  open  to 
'  whatever  designs  his  most  Christian  Majesty  might  have  on  it  ? 

*  And  after  all,  have  we  not  cajoled  the  Kinap  and  country,  to  con* 

*  tinue  ua  another  sessions  ?  Come,  come,  Mr.  Poossin,  have  pa* 

*  tience,  and  assure  your  great  master,  that  we  will  deliver  £ng- 
'  land,  dispirited  and  defenceless,  into  the  arms'  of  his  mercy/  I 
cannot  see  what  Monsieur  t'oussin  could  have  said  to  me,  and  I  am 
anre  I  must  have  silenced  him,  if  there  is  any  verity  in  this  old 
proverb,  *  Truth  will  prevail/ 

Thns,  have  we  seen  our  best  friends  oppressed,  by  the  villainy  of 
our  worst  enemies ;  this  is  the  end  of  the  blood  and  treasure,  which 
have  been  spent,  to  settle  us  on  a  finn.basis  of  liberty.  After  a 
abort  period  of  twelve  years,  we  are  almost  in  the  same  handa  that 
brought  us  to  the  brink  of  destruction,  so  lately. 

The  King,  a  little  after  his  return  from  Holland,  dissolved  the  laat 
Parliament,  as  be  was  addressed  to  do,  by  his  people;  with  what 
eonfusion'to  his  enemies,  their  violent  reflexions  on  nis  person  were 
a  sofficient  evidence.  They  were,  for  a  time,  distracted  with  anger 
and  envy,  and,  when  they  besan  to  cool,  tbey  found  it  necessary  to 
consider  of  their  safeties,  and  of  ways  and  means  to  support  their 
detestable  Action ;  in  order  to  which,  their  council  was  often  called, 
and  (whether  it  were  fear,  or  the  Devil,  that  sharpened  their  in- 
ventions) they  resolved  upon  a  most  villainous  expedient,  which 
was  this.  They  declared  in  all  places,  that  whatever  opposition,  they 
had  made  to  the  court,  was  in  order  to  preserve  ttie  church;  to 
confirm  this,  I  appeal  to  aU  the  counties  and  boroughs  in  England, 
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if  thotememben,  who  were  charged  with  delaying  the  King's  bui- 
net 8»  did  not  uae  almost  the  same  argument  to  'their  dectora.  The 
sum  of  which  was»  that  they  were  ill  used,  and  reproached  for  no- 
thing in  the  world,  but  their  desire  to  saye  Che  nation's  money,  ;md 
their  unshaken  sincerity  to  the  church,  in  opposition  to  those  who 
would  destroy  her,  the  Whigs. 

Thus,  the  continual  efiforts  of  the  French  faction  is  to  divide  us; 
and  it  is  our  misfortune  to  be  the  easiliest  divided  of  any  people  in 
nature,  one  artifice  of  France  having  been  sufficient  to  do  it,  for  the 

{(reatei^  part  of  a  century.  The  old  Cavalier  and  Roundhead,  the 
atter  Wo  g  and  Tory,  and  the  immediate  church-party  and  whig- 
party,  are  all  the  same;  France  sometimes  qcw  christens  our  fac* 
tions,  and  we,  an  unthinking  generation,  let  a  little  jargon  divide, 
distract,  and  ruin  us. 

But  the  partisans  of  France  have  been  lately  more  assiduous  than 
ordinary  to  poison  our  ear;  they  bus  the  disaffected  nobility,  and 
great  factions,  or  foolish /roromoners,  with  being  shut  out  from  all 
profits  and  share  in  the' government ;  their  great  parts  and  capa- 
cities for  the  ministry  are  cried  up  ;  neither  do  they  forget  to  tell 
them  of  the  injustice  and  dishonour  they  receive  by  being  left  at 
the  tail  of  affairs,  whilst  a  few  unworthy  flatterers  go  away  with  all 
the  honours  and  advantages.    The  commonalty  are  possessed  with 
new  hardships,  taxes,  misapplication  of  their  money,  evil  conn- 
aellors,  &c  and  the  church  with  retrenchments  on  their  honours 
and  privileges,  and  designs  of  totally  subverting,  or  at  least  new 
modelling  their  authority  and  jurisdiction.   They  are  continually 
remembered  of  what  their  fathers  suffered  from  Cromwell ;  from 
w^hence  it  is  inferred,  that  the  Whigs  will  play  the  same  game. 
And  it  is  these  arguments  which  have  drawn  the  ignorant  and  un« 
thinking,  or  the  designing,  part  of  the  clergy  into  their  interests. 
Now,  that  I  may  not  seem  to  reflect  on  churchmen  without  reason, 
I  will  give  a  particular  instance,  that  some  of  them  were  mis- 
taken,  at  the  electing  knights  of  the  shire  for  a  neighbouring 
county.    Five  gentlemen  stood  candidates,  four  of  them  undenia- 
bly in  the  King^s  interests,  but  the  other  was  said  to  be  absolutely 
against  him  :  yet  there  was  a  doctor  of  divinity,  and  a  convocation 
man  too,  who,  besides  all  the  votes  among  the  clergy  that  he  couU 
influence,   gave   the  gentleman,   who  was  reproached  for  being 
a^inst  the  Kinff,  his  single  vote,  which,  I  think,  was  neither  the 
wise,  nor  well  bred  part  of  the  churchman.    But  it  would  be  an 
unhandsome  part  to  reflect  on  the  gentlemen  who  sent  him  to  the 
convocation,  because  he  has  done  this ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  those 
gentlemen  will  shew  their  resentment  of  this  actiiMt  of  his,  by 
sending  a.  new  representative  to  the  next  convocation. 
'  I  will  not  aggravate  this  matter  by  heaping  up  more  instances  of 
the  like  nature,  because  the  mistakes  or  credulity  of  some  few  of 
the  divines  ought  not  to  bring  a  reflexion  on  the  honest  men  qf 
that  profession :  neither  must  we  think  the  whole  body  of  the 
clei^y  in  the  St.  Germain  interest,  because  we  have  seen  some  of 
Iheir  post  so  Malous  in  their  service  to  gentlemen  generally  a^ 
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teettied  in  the  Frepdi  faction.    On  the  contrar  j,  the  virtue  and 
iteadiness  of  the  church  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  at  the  Revolution, 
tbottld,  in  justice,  cover  the  failings  of  her  weak  members.  But 
France  is  undier  a  necessity  of  using  all  its  arts  at  this  juncture  to. 
divide  us;  it  is  the  laat  card  he  has  to  play;  and  if  England  has    * 
virtue  enough  to  be  united,  and  countermine  his  emissaries,  that 
aspiring  monarch  must  be  humbled ;  his  chief  hopes  of  universal 
monarchy  are  built  on  our  divisions ;  it  is  this  he  applies  his  utmost 
ability  to  procure ;  it  is  for  this,  as  much  as  any  thing,  tBat  he 
•ighs  for  the  arrival  of  his  plate  fleet     It  was  our  divisions  that 
founded  the  greatness  of  bis  monarchy,  andnothing  else  can  finish 
the  super-structure.   To  curb  the  genius  of  Great  Britain  was  ever  - 
the  load-star  of  the  French  ministry.    That  great  Cardinal  Rich- 
lieu,  who  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  French  greatness,  improved  all 
opportunities  to  divide  us.   I  question  not  but  he  was  the  fomenter 
of  our  civil  wars,  and  Charles  the  First's  head  paid  for  his  designs 
on  the  Isle  of  Rhee.    llie  French  always  apprehending  our  agree- 
ment as  a  sure  presage  of  misfortune  to  them ;  when  we  were  but 
a  little  reconciled  in  the  person  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  they  bou|^t 
our  friendship  with  the  most  base  and  unworthy  action,  the  ba- 
nishing and  exposing  two  miserable  princes,  who  had  taken  sanc- 
tuary in  that  court.    Mazarine  and  bis  succeeding  ministers  have 
still  kept  up  to  this  darling  maxim  of  division,  and,  from  the  Be* 
storatfon  to  the  Revolution,  they  have  maintained  a  brave  and 
>     towering  faction ;  the  two  Kings,  and  their  courts,  were  the  par- 
ties of  France,  in  opposition  to  the  people  of  England.    France 
was  at  a  miserable  plunge,  at  the  coming  of  King  WilUam ;  he 
was  obliged  intirely  to  shift  his  sails,  and,  smce  he  could  no  longer 
have  our  Kings  his  pensioners, .  he   submitted  to  more  inferior 
agents,  and  fell  into  those  measures  before  mentioned.  But  money 
being  an  excellent  promoter  of  division,  and  France  having  ever 
found  it  the  most  unerring  penuasive,  both  with  worldly  men,  and 
men  of  revelation  too,  begins  alreadv  to  fear  the  failure  of  this 
almost  irresistible  rhetorick.    It  will  be  impossible  to  spin  out  hia 
wrars,  without  an-  annual  return  from  the  West  Indies ;  the  short' 
remora's  of  that  fleet  have  already  thrown  him  on  his  cxtremest 
sieasures  of  oppression,  the  capitation  tax,  and  raising  the  value 
of  hia  money.   He  foresees  every  year's  increasing  difficulties,  and   . 
how  impossible  it  will  be  to  stem  them,  without  the  Spanish  money; 
and  nothing  can  retard  the  return  of  the  galleonf,  at  any  time» 
but  the  English  fleet.    Wherefore,  an  expedient  mutt  be  found  to 
make  that  fleet  always  necessary  at  home;  in  order  thereto,  hia 
friends  already  begin  to  rail  at  any  propoMl  for  increasing  the 
army;    They  argue    in    all  places,   that  an  army,  if  the  Kine 
pleases,  ma^  inslave  the  nation ;  that  the  Emperor  may  raise  ana 
maintain  men  much  easier  and  cheaper  thiin  we  can,  and  they  are 
▼ery  willing  to  give  the  King  what  money  he  pleases,  to  support 
the  Emperor.    This  is  a  smart  and  well  concerted  matter ;  the 
complimenting  the  King  with  designs  of  tyranny  is  the  least  part 
^  ii.  ^Tliis  ia  doier  laid,  and  if  France  cannot  wheedle  us  into  % 
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peace  (which  he  .will  accept  on  almost  anj  terms)  his  next  hcrt 
will  be  to  keep  us  without  an  anny :  without  an  army  our  Beel 
must  stay  to  protect  us,  or  we  shall  be  left  open  and  defboceleaa  to 
French  invasionfi.     I  foresee,  the  friends  of  France  wiH  expose  this, 
as  a  chimerical  notion ;    but  let  honest  men  take  care  of  being 
.    too  credulous;  let  them  consider  the  great  namber  of  flat.bot« 
tomed  baiques,  which ». for  several  years,  have  lain  in  the  porta  of 
France,  that  are  near  England;  and,  allowing  we  had  more  men  of 
war  than  the  French  might  have  for  their  convoy,  yet  the  same 
wind,  which  brings  them,  may  keep  us  in  our  harbours;  and,  if 
the  French  can  land  twenty-thousand  men,  we  camot oppose  them 
aflerwards.    What  shall  hinder  them  from  ruining  all  our  docks, 
and  burning  our  naval '  magazines  ?    Let  any  body  tell  me.  What 
shall  stop  their  marching  to  London,  ravaging  the  country,  all  the 
way  they  march,  and  plundering  and  burning  the  city  }  I  can  name 
a  shrill  speech-maker,  with  a  vinegar  satyr,  that  will  ridicule  all 
I  have  said,  and,  probably,   some  such  Way  as  this :    *  What   a 
mighty  concern   is  this  poor  man  in,  a  disbanded  oiBcer,  I  will 
warrant  him,  both  by  his  arguments  and  reasonings?    Let  me  see/ 
says  be  (fleeringly)  '  first,  the  French  are  to  land  twenty-tbousand 
men ;  very  well,  be  makes  no  more  of  transporting  them,  than  so 
many  oysters.    Then  they  are  to  come  to  town,  I  suppose,  like  the 
rehearsal  army,  in  disguise,  nothing  is  to  be  known  of  them,  tiO  we 
bear  our  wives  and  daughters  squeak.     Lord,  how  will  oar  poor 
old  ladies  do  to  bear  ravishment !  and  our  bankers  will  be  so  con** 
founded,  at  the  loss  of  their  money,  that  they  will  not  have  impv* 
dence  enough  left  to  desire  God  to  save  them ;  then  all  onr  men, 
from  Dover  to  Windsor,  may  be  engaged   at  nine-pins,  and  want 
leisure  to  oppose  the  French.     1  vow,  1  think  we  had  best  raise  an 
army,  and  inslave  ourselves^  to  prevent  this ;  but  then  I  desire  to 
add  one  thing  more,  which  is  this,  That  there  may  be  an  act  made 
for  erecting  a  competent  number  of  stone  pillars  ronnd  eveiy 
bouse  in  England,  to  prevent  the  sky  from  hurting  us  if  it  should 
happen  to  fall ;  for  I  am  of  the  man  s  mind,  that  we  ought  to  pro* 
▼ide  against  ail  dangers ;'  so,  putting  on  his  particular  sneer,  sets  a 
-    whole  coflfee-house  into  a  tee-hee. 

For  that  Gentleman's  sake,  I  shall  farther  tell  you,  that  the  King 
of  France  has  a'  much  superior  number,  than  what  1  speak  of,  lies 
always  on  (or  within  a  day's  march  of)  the  coasts  of  France  and 
Flanders,  and  he  may,  when  he  pleases,  in  two  days  time,  imbarque 
that  number  of  pickt  men,  and  a  fair  wind,  in  twelve. hours,  may 
land  them  in  England.    Now,  if  we  had  an  account  of  their  designs 
brought  by  the  messenger,  that  carries  the  orders  .  to  the  French 
general,  who  commands  the  descent,  it  would  be  a  day,  at  least,  a& 
ter  that  general  had  received  his  orders,  before  the  account  could 
come  to  the  Secretary's  office ;  and  suppose  a  council  immediately 
ealled,  and  orders  given  for  three-thousand  men  to  march  next 
morning,  and  they  do  march  accordingly,  it  would  be  three  days 
more  before  they  could  reach  the  nearest  coasts  of  Kent,  or  SusseXi 
and  march  twenty  miles  a  day  too,  and  suppcae  tbem  joiaed  with 
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«U  tbe  country.    But  I  trifle.     Did  ever  any  foreitrners  attempt  to 
Uod  in  England,  and  did  not,  from  the  time  of  JuIiun  Ce^ar,  to  the 
Berolution?    As  for  that  notion,  that  our  mob  would  tear  twn'nty- 
tlMMitand  French  to  pieces,    all  men,    that  know  any  thintr   of 
soldiery,  laugh  at  it,  as  a  ridiculous  story ;  a  regular  army,  of  that 
strength,  is  not  to  be  opposed  by  the  confusion  of  a  multitude,  be 
Ibey  never  so  brave.     I  know  some  gentlemen,  who  pretend  to  be 
very  fond  of  beating  French  armies  with  spits  and  fowling-pieces, 
that  would  be  almost  as  easily  persuaded  to  be  hanged  as  to  bead 
•uch  an  army  against  the  French^    I  do  not  pretend,  that  they  can 
absolutely  inslave  ua  with  so  small  a  number  as  twenty-thousand 
(though  it  might  be  some  difficulty  to  get  them  out,  when  their 
firiendb  had  joined  them)  but  I  do  maintain,  that  their  ruining  our 
harbours,  and  city,  would  be  practicable ;  and  what  a  step  to  slavery 
that  would  be,  let  any  man  judge.    Mother  instance,  worth  our 
consideration,  is,  that  an  army,  which  will  defend  England,  is  also 
capable  of  offending  France.    If  we  are.strong  enough,  in  shipping, 
to  cover  a  descent  on  any  part  of  his  coast,  ten-thousand  men,  in-   . 
camped  near  Dover  or  Deal,  or  any  wibere  in  Kent,  or  Sussex,  near 
the  sea,  will  oblige  France  to  keep  forty-thousand  of  his  best  troops, 
to  secure  his  own  country. 

What  a  vast  charge  was  he  at,  in  intrenching  and  fortifying  his 
cotit  last  war,  when  General  Talmash,  with  less  than  seven-thousand 
men,  alarmed  his  countries,  bordering  on  the  sea,  from  Dunkirk  to 
Brest  ?  And  though,  as  we  are  told,  the  design  of  landing  at  Brest 
was  known  to  France,  yet  he  would  not  trust  any  part  of  his  coasts 
defenceless.  What  a  hurry  was  there !  what  raising  his  militia, 
and  forming  a  ilying-camp  I  all  his  ports  were  strongly  garisoned, 
and  he  hsid  fifteen-thousand  men  intrenched  at  Camaret-iBay. 
Thus,  at  least*  fifty-thousand  of  his  best  troops,  besides  the  militia, 
were  diverted  by  a  lieutenant-general,  ana  seven-thousand  men. 
But,  if  we  have  no  army  to  molest  France,  I  see  no  reasons  to  induce, 
him  to  keep  above  ten-thousand  men  in  that  part  of  his  country; 
which,  with  his  militia,  will  be  security  enough  for  the  ports  there, 
and  he  may  dispose  of  the  remainder  of  the  forty-thousand,  which' 
we  might  divert,  into  tbe  Empire,  into  Italy,  or  where  else  he  pleases. 
And  it  may  happen,  that,  wh^n  we  are  destitute  of  an  army,  those 
numerical  men,  finding  their  own  ports  in  no  danger,  may  come, 
lind  garison  ours  for  us.  Thus,  I  think,  it  is  plain,  that  we  must 
have  an  army,  or  keep  ourfieet  at  home;  and,  if  the  G^ltican 
engines  can  bring  that  about,  the  galleons  may  come  yearly  for 
the  reward  of  their  services,  and  the  support  of  the  French 
tyranay. 

Now  I  miy  possibly  be  attacked  .by  some  graver  person  of  the 
faction,  who  will  say,  *  Is  not  this  pamphlirt-man  very  abusive  on 
gentlemen,  who  have  contributed  so  much,  and  heartily,  to  save  the 
nation }  And  then  be  gives  you  a  formal  list  of  all  the  good  actions 
of  the  last  parliament,  which  he  calls  theirs.'  Part  of  this  may  be 
true  too,  which  ia  so  much  the  worse ;  for  it  is  these  plausible  sto- 
ries blind  us.    The  French  party  do,  and  will  join  with  the  true 
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patriots,  in  all,  but  raisiDgao  army,  and  kving  the  impeached  lordk. 
Let  those  two  things  alone,  and  they  will  come  in  with  yon  ;  they 
will  seem  as  vigorous  as  any ;  they  wiM  address  as  often  as  ye« 
please*;  they  will  pretend  to  pay  the  national  debts ;  tb^  will  pstt 
with  their  privileges ;  they  will  desire  the  king  to  make  alliances ; 
they  will  declare  the  Electress  next  heir  to  the  three  crowns  ;  or, 
if  their  minds  are  altered,  and  you  are  willing  to  relinquish  her 
highness,  and  chuse  the  Czar,  the  Sophy,  the  Saltan,  or  Prester 
John,  with  all  their  hearts;  they  will  oblige  you  in  any  thing 
but  an  army.  An  army  I  No,  no,  my  masters ;  an  army  might 
effect  the  aforementioned  matters  in  good  earnest.  Do  you  think 
they  will  save  the  nation  ?  That  is  what  those  rogues,  the  Earl  of  O. 
the  Lord  S.  the  Lord  H.  and  the  Whigs,  would  do,  if  they  could 
but  discover  ^ow.  Now  let  us  see  into  what  circurastahces  this  one 
policy  of  France  has  reduced  us,  anci,  if  possible,  to  find  a  means 
to  disengrage  ourselves.  It  is  to  our  divisions  that  we  owe  die  peace 
of  Reswick,  not  to  mention  any  thing  before;  it  was  division 
expos^  ys  naked,  impeached  our  friends,  and  left  unpaid  the  debts 
of  the  nation ;  it  was  that  Qiaximt  improved  to  the  height  in  Eng- 
land,  which  made^  France  himself  break  the  treaty  of  partition ;  it 
made  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  and  Prince  Vaudemont,  declare  for 
France;  it  brought  Ck>logne|  Bavaria,  and  Portugal,  into  his  alli- 
ance, and  it  set  up  all  Uie  neutralities  in.  Italy,  and  in  the  empire. 
Division  has  set  us  on  the  edge  of  destruction,  and  we  must  exert 
our  utmost  vertue  to  recover  ourselves ;  we  must  shake  off  the  le- 
diargy  which  has  seized  us,  and  we  must  roolve  to  sacrifice  mo* 
tual  injuries  to  the  common  sajfety  of  ourselves  in  particular,  and  of 
Europe  in  general.  Providence  has  pointed  out  means  for  raining* 
and  recovering  our  former  grandeur,  a  chain  of  blessings  is  let  down 
to  us,  to  which  we  may  add  the  hnk  of  our  own  security.  The  late 
King^s  death  has  given  a  iiur  oppoitunity  to  drop  the  invidious 
name  of  Jacobite ;  many,  who  thought  themselves  tied  by  oaths, 
or  personal  obligations,  to  that  unfortunate  prince,  are,  by  his  death, 
at  liberty,  and  Uiey  must  have  some  respect  for  a  government,  Which 
has  used  them  moderately,  though  known  enemies  to  it.  But  if 
any  are  so  stupid,  or  inveterate,  to  persist  in  the  interests  of  a  sup- 
posed part  of  his  family,  which  the  nation  has  renounced,  they 
ought  to  be  treated  as  monsters  of  ingratitude,  and  traitors  to  their 
ki^  and  countnr. 

The  division  between  our  greatest  merchants  is  reconciled,  by 
the  marriage  of  the  two  East-India  companies ;  and  our  unfortu- 
nate heats,  in  the  last  parliament,  have  no  reason  to  be  revived, 
since  we  have  a  new  one ;  we  have  a  true  noble  House  of  Lords, 
and,  at  the  head  of  all  these,  we  have  a  brave  and  wise  King.  These 
are  great  steps  to  the  reconciling  of  En^and,  and  we  have  Uie 
most  compendious  and  generous  way  to  do  tikis,  which  is  mutually 
and  sincerely  to  sink  at  once  all  injuries.  Then,  and  not  till  then, 
shall  we  meet  friends,  and  then  we  shall  abolirii  all  the  damned 
names  and  distinctions  of  parties,  and  Actions^  in  this  mat  and 
glorious  one,  a  party  for  the  Protestant  religion  in  all  iU  branchcib 
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And  for  the  liberty  of  Europe.    Now,  end  only  now,  is  the  time  for 
this  great  agreement,  which  will,  and  nothiii|;  else  can,  effiictually 
seduce  this  exorbitant  power  of  France.   It  is  in  our  hands  to  repel 
that  voracious  monarchy  into  its  ancient  boondaries ;  and  we  have 
the  good  fortune  to  be  sure  of  our  allies,  from  those  undeniable  prin- 
ciples, their  interests ;  the  Emperor  firm,  in  the  vindication  of  his 
honour,  and  the  rights  of  his  mmily ;  the. States-General  resolved 
to  have  a  barrier  to  their  commonw^th  (and  I  contemplate  their 
beating  down  the  fort,  near  800  van  Ghent,  was  more  to  convince 
our  Parliament,  of  the  steadiness  of  their  resolution,  than  to  insult 
the  French);  the  King  of  Prosna  will,  to  the  utmost,  oppose  that  Bou- 
tefeu,  amongst  the  states  and  princes,  that  have  scrupled  to  own 
him  as  king;  the  Elector  of  Hanover,  the  Duke  of  Zell,  and  the 
Elector  Palatine,  have  those  notorious*  reasons  to  be  stilly  against 
Franca,  that  I  diink  it  superfluous  to  name  them.  On  the  other  side, 
the  disadvantages  the  French  have  met  with  in  luly,  and  the  charges 
of  the  war,  are  so  excessively  great,  that,  thc^upi  the  most  Chris- 
tian court  assumes  their  grandest  airs,  it  lies  heavy  at  their  hearts, 
,  they  find  th^nselves  surrounded  with  necessities  at  the  beginning  of 
a  war ;  their  conttitntion  is  languishing,  and  nothing,  but  the  cor- 
dial of  money,  can  revive  it ;  each  new  dose  must  be  increased^ 
an^,  if  the  cordial  is  never  so  Uttle  abated,  the  cra^y  carcase  of 
the  absolute  French  Mwiarch  must  give  up  the  ghost.    Whereaa 
our. allies  have   bad  succen  beyond  expectation,   and  Uiey  are 
invigorated  with  the  hopes,  that  England  will  fall,  with  its  whole 
weight,   into  the   scales  against  France.     The  neutral  princes 
and  states  are  waiting  to  see  what  we  shall  do.    And  if  th6  terror 
of  our  fleet  was  so  great  in  a  perfect  peace,   what  new  mea^ 
sures  must  an  avowed  war  influence  Portugal  to  take  ?    That  proud 
King  Lewis,  who  formerly  declared,  be  warred  on  Holland  for  his 
glory,  and  made  that  the  base  excuse  for  his  barbarous  mvasion  of 
the  United  Provinces,  is  now  reduced  to  those  necessities,  that  he  is 
forced  to  stifle  his  anger  and  resentments  against  the  Dutch.    Is  it 
not  extraordinary  (0  see  that  haughty  and  ambitious  prince,  i^hose 
lonff  reign  has  been  a  continual  ^straction  to  his  neighbours,  whose 
pride  and  malice  sacrificed  whoever  dared  to  oppose  him,  that  he 
could  by  private  villainy,  or  open  force,  come  at,  on  a  sudden,  grow 
the  humblest  creature,  and  Uie  best-natured  soul  in  the  worid^ 
He  thinks  the  beating  down  his  fort,  and  insulting  his  incroach- 
ments,  are  not  sufiicient  reasons  to  break  with  his  good  friends 
the  ^tates-Qenerah  He,  quiet  prince,  is  willinger  to  enter  into  ne^ 
tiations  to  preserve  the  peace,  than  to  take  those  just  revenges,  which 
the  goodness  of  his  cause  and  the  bravery  of  his  troops  would  ffive 
him.  But  he  was  of  another  mind,  the  b^inning  of  last  spring,  when 
he  seiaed  the  towns  in  Flanders,  which  were  mortgaged  to  the  Hol- 
landers, ai^d,  instead  of  paying  the  debt,  confined  their  troops,  and 
kept  them  prisonera  during  pleasure.  When  his  army  hovered  near 
their  frontiers,  and  built  forts  under  the  cannon  of  their  town ;  he 
knew  they  were  then  weak,  and  dared  not  <miose  him ;  be  then  ap- 
prehended none  of  those  cross  accidents  in  Italy,  which  have  morw 
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tified  him  since ;  he  seems  now  quiet  and  homUe  minded,  and  troth 
I  believe  him: 

Fauptr  videri  Cirma  vuU,  4*  €9tf€mper. 

He  is  certainly  humbled  at  present,  and  must  be  so  for  ever,  if  we 
do  not  give  him  opportunities  to  forget  bis  humility,  and  resume  his 
ambition.  T\j\%  seeming  moderation  of  his  has  giyen  his  friends  a 
dainty  occasion  to  declare  against  war.  What,  break  with  a  king, 
who  puts  up  the  greatest  insults,  rather  than  break  the  peace  ?  A  king 
that  nas  no  inclination  for  war,  and  would  rather  grant  any  terms, 
than  disturb  die  world,  and  himself,  the  few  days  he  has  to  live  ? 
This  is  a  specious  pretence,  but  the  truth  is,  France  is  brought 
to  his  last  eflbrts,  and  cannot  support  the  additional  weight  of 
Spain,  two  years  longer,  if  we  fall  upon  him.  But  if  wc  can  be  so 
U^  imposed  on,  as  to  let  him  get  a  peace  for  but  three  yean^ 
France  will  then  be  able  once  nKNre  to  make  war  for  fais  glory* 

Am  we  have  these  great  advantages,  so  let  us  set  s^'nit  them 
our  visible  disadvantages.  For  though  France  has  aqueeied  the  last 
drops  into  his  eichequer,  yet  with  that  money  which  he  has  barba* 
rously  wrung  from  his  poor  slaves,  he  is  finishing  our  nmu  It  is 
that  money  has  carriea  bis  troops  into  the  Electorate  of  Cologne^ 
and  has  opened  him  a  way  into  the  bowels  of  die  Empire.  It 
is  that  money  whidi  carries  the  recruit  of  twenty-thousand  men, 
with  an  additional  strength  of  twenty-thousand  fresh  men  more 
into  Italy.  It  is  that  by  which  he  hopes  to  discover  the  measures 
of  his  enemies  this  winter,  and  the  designed  operations  of  the 
next  campaign.  Wherefore  if  we  do  not  now  oppose  him  with  our 
utmost  strength,  but  fall  into  divisions  and  delays,  the  heart  of  tke 
confedenucv  will  be  dead,  the  Emperor  must  take  what  equivalent 
France  will  give  him,  the  glory  of  the  last  campaign  in  Italy  wfll 
pass  as  a  dream,  the  unparalleled  preparations  the  Dutch  have  made 
in  defence  of  our  common  liberty  must  come  to  nothmg,  and  those 
brave  states  must  cAmpound  and  come  under  France,  as  a  maritime 
province  of  their  new  empire. 

Thus  in  all  human  appearances  the  fiue  of  Europe  depends  oa 
the  results  of  this  parliament.  If  they  are  united,  we  are  free :  But 
should  they  be  so  unhai^y  as  to  be  wheedled  into  a  peace,  or  resolve 
but  on  a  defensive  war,  both  which  God  ferefend,  I  can  dien  think 
aS  nothing  better  for  the  interest  of  poor  England,  than  by  an  early 
submission  to  gain  the  best  terms  vre  can,  aira  get  as  easy  a  alaver; 
as  is  posiiUe  from  cur  new  master  Lewis  the  Great. 


'^ 
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POLITICAL  REMARKS 

'  ON  TBI 

LIFE  AND  REIGN  OF  KING  WILLIAM  HI, 

From  his  Birth  to  the  Abdication  of  King  James  11. 

SECONDLY^ 

From  his  Accession  to  the  Crown  of  England  to  his-  Death. 


FirstTW^HOUGU  fortune  might  seem  a  step-mother  to  this  prince,  by 
-I-  depriving  him  of  a  father,  before  scarce  a  human  soul  had 
been  breathed  into  the  infant  yet  she  abundantly  made  amends  for 
that  unkindnesSf  by  the  prudence  and  indulgency  of  his  mother, 
eldest  daughter  of  King  Charles  the  First,  who,  by  means  of  the  blood 
from  whence  she  sprung,  not  only  conveyed  to  him  a  prospect  of  at- 
taining to  three  kingdoms,  but  also,  by  the  care  she  took  of  his 
education,  she  formed  his  soul  worthy  of  the  crowns  he  was  destined' 
by  Providence  to  wear. 

We  read  a  story  of  Sempronius,  that  he  caught  two  snakes  in- 
gendering,  and  that,  being  surprised  at  the  novelty,  he  consulted  the 
oracle  what  the  unlucky  omen  meant:  The  priests  returned  an 
aoswer,  '  That  either  himself  or  his  wife  must  die ;  and  that  it  was 
at  his  election,  whether  he  would  submit  to  death  himself,  or  doom 
the  partner  of  his  bed  to  that  misfortune :  That,  upon  his  killing 
the  male  snake,  it  was  his  turn  to  die ;  and  that,  upon  the  death  of 
the  female,  his  wife  must  undergo  the  same  destiny/  This  gene« 
reus  Roman,  unterrified  with  the.  apprehensions  of  another  world, 
caused  the  snake  to  die,  whose  fate  was  twisted  with  his,  conQding 
in  the  known  piety  and  prudence  'of  his  Ift^J*  and  believing  her 
life  more  necessary  to  the  common  good  of  his  family  than  his  own* 
The  oracle  and  hts  uxurious  confidence  were  just ;  he  died  ac- 
cording to  the  prediction  of  the  first,  and  his  family,  by  the  conduct 
of  his  widow,  found  themselves  little  prejudiced  in  the  loss  of  so  emi- 
nent an  example  of  tenderness. 

I  shidl  not  insist  upon  the  truth  of  this  story,  we  have  some  good 
authors  to  vouch  it ;  but  certainly,  if  the  Prince  of  Orange,  father 
to  the  late  King  William,  had  been  permitted  such  an  unhappy 
choice,  he  niigot,  without  a  blemif>h  to  his  character,  have  followed 
the  steps  of  that  illustrious  Roman,  and  spared  his  lady,  whose 
wisdom,  courage,  and  civility  laid  the  firbt  foundation  of  that  gran* 
deur,  which  her  warlike  son,  in  succeeding  a^es,  attained  to. 

The  States  df  the  Seven  Provinces  stood  his  godfathers;  nor  did, 
toIh  x»  n  n 
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his  mother,  though  so  nearly  allied  to  the  crown  of  England,  think 
it  beneath  her  quality  to  implore  the  protection  of  persons  meanly 
born,  in  comparison  of  her  illustrious  offspring,  nor  were  the  me- 
thods she  undertook  unagreeaMe  to  sound  policy.  The  princely 
widow  understood  her  interest  very  well,  and  the  gpd«on  of  those 
High  and  Mighty  Potentates  received,  both  In  his  own  person,  and 
in  the  respect  was  paid  bis  mother,  tlie  greatest  arguments  of  their 
sincere  friendship  and  esteem. 

No  biasing  star  preceded  hU  birth,  atid,  with  its  prophetick 
beams,  presaged  his  future  crandeur.  The  Dutch  astrolc^ners 
could  not  see  so  clearly  as  the  English,  who  affirmed,  that  a  star  of 
such  a  nature  was  seen  just  before  the  nativity  of  King  Charts  the 
Second.  In  this  his  conntry-men  acted  unhandsomely,  in  de* 
priving  his  birth  of  so  glorious  and  remarkable  an  accident. 

And  it  must  be  acknowledged,  as  more  reasonable  in  itself,  if 
those  celestial  luminaries  attend  our  actions  here  below,  that  the 
brightest  of  them  should  rather  have  waited  oo  the  Bai'irkj 
of  King  William,  who  restored  the  glory  of.  the  English,  tbaa 
upon  King  Charles  the  Second,  who,  by  the  sojMncness  of  bia  €•«* 
duct,  had  near  k>st  the  reputation  of  bis  country,  and  the  baianoe 
of  Europe. 

This  humility  of  the  Princess  of  Orange  was  as  much  com* 
mended  by  some  as  censured  by  others ;  but  whoever  weight  H, 
must  acknowlege  it  a  piece  of  refined  policy,  and  that  her  cobsi- 
deration  was  both  just  and  rational.  By  this  step,  and  othere  of  the 
like  nature,  she  intirely  rooted  out  those  ideas,  and  that  umbrsge;, 
the  States  had  conceived  at  the  greatness  of  the  house  of  Orange, 
and  shewed  herself  rather  a  grand-daufi^hter  of  King  James  the  JFtnl, 
than  a  sister  of  King  James  the  Second. 

His'education  was  consistent  with  the  manners  of  the  ooantry 
where  he  was  educated  ;  the  methods,  prescribed  him  by  tfaote  that 
had  the  honour  of  his  tuition,  were  solid  and  severe  ;  nothing  gay 
.  or  glittering  was  seen  in  his  court,  or  the  conversation  of  those  per* 
sons  who  were  intrusted  with  the  management  of  his  tender  years. 
His  mind  adjusted  itself  to  the  uidmonitions  of  bis  tutors,  (ud  pro- 
duced a  temper  serious  and  thoughtful,  qoite  averse  firom  the  usual 
gallantries  practised  in  the  more  refined  and  polite  courts,  as  they 
stiled  themselves,  of  Europe. 

He  was  never  a  mighty  scholar  himself,  nor  did  he  much  a0ect 
learning,  or  the  charms  of  a  witty  conversation.  Such,  as  were 
masters  of  those  happy  qualities,  were  seldom  employed  by  hhii, 
unless  some  of  the  first  in  the  affairs  of  the  church ;  and  if  eter  be 
made  use  of  persons,  so  distinguished,  in  bis  secular  ccncems,  it 
was  rather  to  please  others  than  himself,  and  to  acquire  a  reputa- 
tion to  his  councils,  more  than  for  any  pleasure  be  took  in  tfaeif 
harangues  or  conversation ;  and  this  may  be  truly  said  of  bim, 
without  injustice  to  hrs  memory,  That  he  was  a  mu^  greater  kmg> 
but  nothing  so  fine  a  gentleman  as  his  uticle. 

Thougb  he  was  no  great  friend  to  polite  learning,  yet  he  took 
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cut  to  aof  oire  the  French  and  English  languages,  which,  after- 
wavdf,  were  of  the  highest  importance  to  his  management  of  several 
trvafties  of  the  last  consequence  to  himself  and  his  allies. 

He  never  had  many  favourites,  and  it  was  well  for  England  that 
be  had  no  more  than  two;  the  first  of  these  was  Monsieur  Ben • 
tiDcky  now  Earl  of  Portland,  who  obtained  his  essteem  and  friend* 
ahi^  by  one  of  the  most  generous  actions  imaginable.  This  young 
gentleman  was  page  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  much  of  tha 
same  age  with  hi^  master.  It  happened  that  the  Prince  was  taken 
in  of  the  small -pox,  which  not  rising  kindly  upon  him,  his  pfay*- 
siciaBs  judged  it  necessary  that  some  young  person  should'  lie  in 
tho  same  b^  with  die  Prince,  imagining,  that  the  natural  heat  of 
aaother  would  drive  out  the  disease,  and  expel  it  firom  the  nobUr 
parts.  No-body  of  quality  could  be  found  in  all  the  court  to  m^km 
this  experiment ;  at  last.  Monsieur  Bentinck,  though  he  had  never 
bad  the  small-pox^  resolved  to  mn  the  risque ;  he  did  so,  thf 
Prince  reeovered,  bis  Page  fcH  ill,  and,  in  a  little  time,  bad  the 
bof^iness  to  6nd  himself  in  a  beaHhy  condition  as  well  as  his 
master.  Ever  after  tbis  action  of  Monsieur  Bentinck's,  wbicb  was 
truly  rreal  asd  noUe,  the  Prince  had  an  intire  affection  for  so 
iaitbfiil  a  servant,  atid  particulariy  trusted  bim  in  affiurs  of  the 
highest  consequence,  k  was  my  Loid  Portland  that  transacted  tim 
.peace  of  JR^BSwick,  and  tbe  same  nobleman  managed  the  negotia^ 
tioas  thai  were  set  on  ioot  betwixt  the  then  Prince  of  Orange  and 
the  English  nobility,  who  had  recourse  to  his  Uigfhness  before  bis 
aocession  to  these  realois.  If  the  favours  of  the  King  had  stopped 
here,  and  his  fitithfiil  minister  had  received  no  other  arguments  at 
bis  master's  esteem,  than  reasonable  gifts  and  honours,  perchanot 
tbe  character  of  the  deceased  MonanSi  might  have  been  somotbi^ng 
greater;  but  things  were  pushed  too  iar,  and,  when  tbe  Pariiamioit 
putaitop  to  aoflse  concessions  intended  for  my  Lord,  it  was  a  plain 
discofiery  cf  a  weakness  which  had  been  better  omitted. 

Though  his  Highness  eommanded  the  army  of  tbe  States,  very 
young,  when  he  iras  acaroely  seventeen,  an  age  when  some  nobie^ 
men  are  hardly  exempt  firan  tbe  tuition  of  a  pedant,  yet  be  be- 
bavod  himself  with  gneater  urigilance,  prudence,  and  conduct,  than 
«oald  be  teaaoiiably  expeeted  of  bim,  at  that  time  of  day. 

Bnt  though  bis  <xtoduct  was  surprising,  when  be  entered  upo^ 
those  high -employments  of  Stadt-hdder  and  General,  yet  he  seema 
jmther  tndebted  to^^nee  aiMl  tbe  oMsenes  of  his  country  for  those 
poat%  tbaoi  to  any  personal  merit  of  his  own,  or  the  atchievements 
of  bis  anoestofo. 

Tbe  French  had  near  oFer*run  all  Holland,  their  armies  had  pos* 
oessed  themsehres  of  Utredbt,  and  mo<t  of  tbe  rest  <if  the  frontier 
towns  belonging  to  tbe  States  bad  submitted  themi^lves  to  that  in^ 
▼ineible  deluge,  wbiob  their  troops  could  rot  resist,  nor  their  fmi* 
4enoe  or  negotiatioM  avoid.  The  faction  of  Bamevek.  well  known 
1^  that  name  in  the  iow-Coontries,  wercthea  at  tbe  helm,  and  the 
iwufcfoth^ia,  tbe  De  Whs,  mere  iooked  upon  as  chiefs  of  a  party 
wba^ppowd  tbo  grandanr  •ctf  tbe  hoase«of  Oraofe.    One  of  thost 

Mn^ 
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was  pensionary,  which  is  principal  secretary  of  state,  and  was  eitbefr 
in  reality,  a  traytor  to  his  country,  or  esteemed  as  such  by  the 
boors  and  common  people,  whose  misfortunes  sowred  their  hu- 
mours, and  made  them  ripe  for  tumults  and  rebellions.  Upon  the 
constant  series  of  their  iU  success,  the  populace  arose,  tore  in  pieces 
the  two  unhappy  brothers,  and  wrested  the  government  from  the 
hands  of  those  who  were  averse  to  the  house  of  Orange.  They  con- 
tinued their  resentments,  and  oblif^ed  the  States  to  restore  bis 
highness  to  all  the  ancient  honours  of  his  family.  Yet,  though  this 
young  gentleman  was  made  general  by  a  tumult,  yet,  once  poa- 
ssessedofthat  high  command,  he  behaved  himself  not  like  a  tu- 
multuary general ;  he  soon  repulsed  the  French  out  of  their  new 
conquests,  with  a  greater  chain  of  success  than  ever  afterwards  at- 
tended his  military  actions.  • 

Though  severe  and  reserved  in  the  cabinet,  yet,  in  the  camp,^he 
was  fiery  to  a  faulj,  and  often  exposed  himself,  and  the  cause  be 
defended,  with  a  rashness  blameable  in  an  officer  of  his  di^itj. 

Yet  one  thing  is  very  observable  in  his  conduct,  though  he  had 
the  spirit  and  gallantry  of  a  hero,  yet  he  wanted  the  passion  of 
love  to  make  that  character  compleat.  ^either  before,  at  the  time 
of  his  marriage,  or  afterwards,  was  he^ever  noted  for  any  extra- 
ordinary tenderness ;  nor  could  the  beauty  of  his  queen,  nor  the 
address  of  any  other  lady,  raise  in  him  extraordinary  transports. 
His  soul  wasfree  from  these  weaknesess,  or  he  had  the  art  toconoeal 
them. 

But  notwithstanding  his  whole  life  was  an  instance  of  his  pru- 
dence in  aflbirs  of  this  nature  (one  case  only  excepted),  yet  he  never 
shewed  so  great  a  reservednesis,  nor,  indeed,  a  greater  piece  of 
wisdom,  than  upon  his  marriage  with  the  Lady  Mary,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  King  James.  She  was  a  princess,  who,  lor 
her  beauty,  good  humour,  sense,  and  piety,  had  no  equal  in  Europe. 
Her  zeal  for  the  Protestant  religion  was  surprising  in  a  lady  of  her 
youth,  and  what  did  not  a  little  add  to  her  shining  qualities,  was 
her  being  presumptive  heiress  to  three  kingdoms.  The  Pjcople  of 
England  were  infinitely  desirous  this  match  should  take  efiect,  and 
KingCharies  persuaded  the  world  he  had  the  same  inclinatioDs, 
but  privately  insinuated  to  the  Prince,  that  his  making  a  peace 
with  France,  and  bis  inducing  the  Spaniards  to  do  the  same,  upon 
such  terms  as  his  Britannick  Majesty  proposed  (which  terms,  in 
truth,  were  too  favourable  to  the  French)  were  the  only  means 
his  Highness  had  to  obtain  the  lady.  Here  was  love  and  glory 
in  opposition  to  one  another ;  but  the  Prince,  under  these  extra- 
ordinary circumstances,  shewed  an  unchangeable  temper,  and  a 
^  mind  impregnable  against  the  strongest  assaults.  He  assured  the 
crown  of  England,  that,  although  he  had  the  highest  veneration  fer 
the  Princess  Mary,  yet  nothing  could  make  him  recede  from  the  in-, 
terest  of  the  Allies,  and  he  should  always  prefer  his  honour  to  all 
other  considerations  whatsoever.  Fortune  was  just  to  hki  virtue; 
he  gained  his  point  both  ways,  and  obtained  the  best  of  princesses 
for  himself,  and  those  articles  of  peaoe  he  insisted  cqpoti  for  hb 
federates. 
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It  oeems  a  wonder  if  King  Charles  was  a  Roman  Catholick,  or, 
in  reality^  inclinable  to  that  interest,  he  should  permit  the  princesses 
to  be  educated  in  the  Protestant  faith :  Yet  there  seem  so  many 
arvoments  for  this  opinion,  that  I  believe  few  persons  stand  in  doubt 
of  it ;  but,  if  so,  it  is  plain  he  preferred  the  easiness  of  a  crown  to 
his  fbture  considerations. 

If  the  PHnce  was  fond  of  any  thing  to  a  degree,  it  was  of  huntins^ 
and  the  diversions  of  the  field.  He  paid  his  servants  well  that  took 
<^are  of  his  pleasures  this  way,  and  gave  them  all  reasonable  en*- 
couragement.  Perchance  some  of  these  might  receive  their  su« 
perfluous  pensions,  when  the  army  abroad  wanted  their  necessary 
subsistence* 

Some  persons  are  of  opinion,  that  the  Prince  held  predesti- 
nation ;  tbat  it  was  his  judgment  all  balls  were  commissioned,  and 
had  their  bounds  set  them,  further  than  which  they  were  not  able 
to  go.  It  is  true,  at  the  fight  of  Senefi*,  and  the  battle  of  the  Boyne, 
he  fought  with  auch  a  spirit,  as  generally  possesses  those  who  have 
firmly  imbibed  a  belief  of  this  nature;  but,whether  his  judgment 
induced  him  to  be  of  this  opinion  or  not,  he  countenanced  the 
thought,  which  he  was  satisfied  made  his  soldiers  regardless  of 
danger,  and  contributed  to  their  courage  and  resolution. 

During  his  being  at  the  helm  of  the^Dutch  government  in  Hol- 
land, he  was  sparing  of  his  owu  money,  but  yet  not  tenacious  to 
that  degree,  but  he  concluded  several  alliances  with  the  Protestant 
powers  of  Germany,  for  which  he  paid  dear  enough;  and  it  is  even 
said,  that  the  Holy  Father  himself  entered  into  an  engagement  with 
him  against  the  King  of  France,  that  disturber  of  mankind.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  he  knew  how  to  spare,  and  how  to  lay  out,  his  money  to 
a  good  advantage ;  and,  if  he  could  have  commanded  the  purse  of 
England,  when  he  was  only  Prince  of  Orange,  as  he  did  afterwards, 
when  he  was  King  of  England,  in  all  probability,  he  had  never 
permitted  the  growth  of  a  power  lyhich  grew,  in  time,  to  be  so  for- 
midable to  all  Europe. 

It  is  no  strange  thing  tliat  the  Pope  opposed  the  King  of  France ; 
interest  cements  the  closest  friendship.  The  head  of  the  most 
Holy  Church  and  St.  Peter's  successor,  as  he  stiles  himself,  joins 
with  a  prince  of  a  different  faith,  in  order  to  protect  their  common 
liberties:  His  most  Christian  Majesty  acts  the  same  part,  and  con- 
federates with  his  good  friends  the  Alusselmen.  The  one  leagues 
with  a  Protestant,  the  other  witli  an  Infidel,  each  for  their  separate 
advantage  ;  and,  in  this  affair,  the  Pope's  dealings  must  be  owned 
the  juster  of  the  two.  His  reasbn  for  the  union  was  self-defence  ; 
and  what  obliged  the  King  of  France  to  his  confederacy,  was  no 
other  than  the  dishonest  motives  of  tyranny  and  ambition. 

The  Prince  of  Orange,  landing  in  the  west  of  England,  marched 
from  thence  to  Exeter,  of  which  city  he  made  himself  master,  and 
went  forward  with  the  success  that  we  all  know  of.  Yet  his  pre- 
parations for  this  descent  were  not  carried  so  privately,  but  the 
£!ount  de  Vaux,  ambassador  for  bis  most  Christian  Majesty  at  the 
JHague,  discovered  the  whole  affair,  and  gave  notice  of  it  A,o  hU 
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iHtet^,  afid  to  the  tnVbj  of  King  James  the  Second.  Hm  Kh^f  of 
France  imnflediatdy  earned  a  memorial  to  be  presented  t0  tlw 
States  6f  Holland  on  this  subject,  who  very  fhirly  denied  the  mctleri 
and  turned  the  blame  of  the  Whole  afikir  on  the  Prince  of  OnNiM 
TheKin^  of  France  was  satisfied  with  this  answer,  and  cerUio^ 
the  genius  of  that  empii^  was  then  asleep^  or  so  employed  about 
the  war  going  to  be  made  against  the  hottse  of  Aastria,  that  it 
donld  not  be  at  leisure  to  respect  the  aflkirs  of  the  Low-CaQiitm& 
If  the  troops  of  his  most  Christian  Majesty  had  fell  down  into  tin 
Spanish  Ketherlands,  instead  of  marching  into  Germanyi  the  D«tch 
bad  been  obliged  to  have  kept  that  warlike  Frince  at  home,  to  defend 
their  own  territories ;  England  might  have  justly  despaired  of  arev»* 
lotion,  and  Europe  of  its  liberties.  But  Providence  had  oidered 
things  otherwise ;  the  court  of  France  committed  this  unalterahk 
blunder,  and  the  great  Lewis,  upon  this  occasion,  failed  to  exert  that 
judgment  which  he  so  often  convmced  the  world  he  was  master  «f, 
both  before  and  afterwards. 

The  battle  of  Mons  was  an  action  in  which  the  ?ir9nce  ofOmiiM 
acquired  a  great  deal  of  glory.  He  beat  the  Duke  of  LuxembuTgn, 
who  lay  incamped  before  that  town,  out  of  his  intreochmeuta,  ud 
forced  his  army  to  a  precipitate  l?ight.  This  relation,  without  other 
circumstances,  is  indeed  extremely  honourable  to  the  memory  of  that 
monarch;  bur,  if  it  be  also  true,  which  tradition  acquaints  uawilfa, con- 
cerning that  battle,  the  Frince  desened  no  laurels.  It  is  moat  cer- 
taio,  that,  a  few  hourb  before  the  fight,  a  peace  wan  concluded  be- 
.  twixthis  most  Christian  Majesty  and  the  States  of  Holland;  but, 
whether  the  Prince  had  any  notice  of  this  pacification,  I  cannot 
tell ;  but,  if  so,  to  fight  with  the  articles  of  peace  in  his  pocket, 
proves  him  vain-gloricus  and  revengeful. 

His  enterprise  upon  England  must  be  ullowed  very  just.  That  step 
towards  the  revolution,  there  are  but  few  which  cavil  at.  It  iatm^ 
acme  persons  ^<:)uld  have  been  contented  that  he  bad  proceeded  but 
little  further,  and  only  tied  up  the  bands  of  his  unfortmiate  pre- 
decessor. But  tbcbc  gentlemen  argue  very  little  like  poKtieians ; 
King  James  would  have  been  King  James  still,  ^nd  soon,  ny  the  vio- 
lation of  the  rieople's  hberties,  returned  to  that  course  from  whence 
the  success  or  the  Prince's  arms  had  obliged  him  to  deviate;  and, 
admitting  King  James  to  have  kept  within  the  bounds  of  reason  and 
moderation,  yet  still  the  Protestant  religion,  and  the  libeilfieaof 
all  Europe,  must  have  been  betrayed  to  the  ambition  of  France,  by 
the  bare  neutrality  of  England,  cur  island  being  the  only  balance  to 
that  incredible  power  which  the  French  has  lately  assumed.  So  that 
King  M^illiam's  taking  upon  him  the  regency  of  this  nation,  seems 
rather  to  have  been  an  act  of  necessity  than  ambition.  Happy  is 
that  prince  who  finds  such  an  opportunity  of  mounting  a  throne, 
where  fate  or  Providence  push  upon  him  that  grandeur,  which  it  ia 
.^  the  nature  of  all  mankind  to  be  desirous  of. 

The  securing  those  lords,  by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  whirb  were 
sent  to  him  on  (be  part  of  King  James,  when  he  fixed  his  victbrioua 
standards  at  Windsor,  carried  with  it  an  air  of  ill  nature  and  haid- 
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thipy  «ttd  looked  IHie  a  viokooe  upon  the  hw  of  naKona ;  but 
th^  were  soon  diicbargedy  and  were  only  tecured  from  receding 
injofies  themselves,  and  injuring  others  by  tbetr  ill-timed  errand. 

.  The  message  which  the  son.in-law  sent  to  his  royal  father,  a 
little  before  the  blue  guards  took  their  post  before  Whitehall,  was 
looked  upon,  in  those  times,  by  such  who  had  an  inclination  to 
their  old  master,  as  bitter,  nndotiful,  and  wicked ;  but,  certainly, 
the  Prince  never  shewed  his  clemency,  or  indeed  his  tenderness, 
ibr  King  James,  more  than  upon  that  occasion.  The  Prince  was 
under  an  unavoidaUe  necessity  of  entering  London,  the  heart  and 
ca|Mtai  of  this  realm,  in  order  to  bring  those  great  designs  to  a  con- 
dusioD,  on  acconnt  of  which  he  bad  run  so  many  hazards!  The 
troops  that  he  commanded,  and  would,  in  all  likelihood,  have 
took  possession  of  Whitehalli  were  foreigneis,  of  a  different  language 
and  religion  than  King  James,  and  such  who  might  have  mered 
'  violence  to  the  person  of  that  monarch,  notwithstanding  their 
ovders  to  the  contrary.  Bat  allowing  that  King  William  had  de- 
taebed  for  that  service  the  Scotch  and  English,  which  bore  his  colours, 
still  the  hasards  of  King  James  would  have  been  the  greater;  several 
of  the  officers,  belonging  to  those  regiments^  had  served  in  Ireland 
mider  King  James,  and  nad  been  broke  of  their  commissions,  purely 
for  being  Protestants ;  others  had  voluntarily  quitted  England  or  Ire- 
land, to  find  a  liberty  of  their  religion  abroad,  and  which  ihey  con- 
ceived was  in  danger  at  home.  In  the  number  of  these  were  Mijor 
General  Mackay,  and  several  others.  Another  party  were  personally 
disgusted  by  the  late  King  James ;  such  were  Lieutenant-General 
Tahnash,  my  Lord  Cutts,  and  many  more  of  quality  and  distinction : 
To  have  commanded^  therefore,  these  to  guard  their  old  master, 
against  whom  they  had,  or  pretended  to  have,  so  many  causes  <t 
dissatirfaction,  would  have  been  madness  in  any  person,  who  in- 
tended or  designed  that  mcmarch  should  live,  till  cut  off  by  the 
e#ttrsc  of  nature ;  which  was  the  visible  design  of  King  William  in 
respect  to  the  late  King  Jaroes,  as  appears  by  this,  and  will  be 
made  yet  fbrther  apparent  by  the  subsequent  observations.  It  is 
true,  the  honour  of  General  Tslmash  and  my  Lord  Cutts  would  have 
guarded  the  lute  King  from  violence  and  injuries  to  their  power; 
But  who  could  answer  for  the  caprice  and  whimsies  of  the  private 
sentinels  ?  or,  who  can  say  to  their  humours,  thus  far  shall  thou  go, 
and  no  further. 

Thus,  we  frequently  see  the  best  of  accounts  misinterpreted ;  we 
turn  the  great  or  little  end  of  perspective  suitable  to  our  own  incli- 
nation or  fancy,  and  the  fact  bears  no  colour  from  itself,  but  from 
the  false  and  prejudiced  gloss  we  put  upon  it. 

The  church  of  England  was  as  forward  in  sblliciting  KiOg  Wfl* 
lian^  to  invade  England  as  the  dissenters.  The  reason  of  this  was 
evident ;  because  King  James  invaded  the  chnrch, .  assumed  a 
power  to  new-model  the  Universities,  silenced  Dr.  Sharpe,  then 
mitttaaer  of  St.  Giles's  in  the  Fields,  set  up  an  ecclesiastical  coott, 
supei^ior  to  that  of  Doctor's  Commons,  and  imprisoned  the  bishops 
in  the  Tower.  Yet  this  very  church  of  England,  I  mean  some  of  the 
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clei^y,  tht  representatives  of  the  church,  refused  to  take  the  oatfas 
to  Kinff  William,,  equally  dissatisSed  with  their  elective  and  here- 
ditary king.  They  forgot  the  memoriais  delivered,  on  thdir  beh^f, 
to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  their  honour,  and  their  misfortunes  ;  but 
.  the  reason  of  this  uneasiness  appeared  most  plainly ;  King  William 
had  not  dishes  enough  to  satisfy  all  the  longings  and  /expectations 
of  his  guests;  he  could  not  cut  out  the  whole  sUte  into  deaneries  and 
bishopricks ;  and,  indeed.  King  William,  as  politick  a  prince  as  he 
wa^  had  not  yet  craft  enough  to  humour  the  clergy,  neither,  per- 
chance, at  that  time  of  day  did  he  think  it  his  interest  so  to  do; 
behevmff  that,  here  in  England,  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and  their  doctrines, 
always  depended  on  the  government,  as  in  Holland. 

Sir  Charles  Sidley,  in  a  speech  made  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
took  the  liberty  to  say,  *  That  King  William,  though  a  prince  in 
years,  was  but  a  young  king;'  insinuating,  that  monarch,  though 
a  very  wise  man,  was  not,  by  reason  of  the  shortness  of  his  reign, 
at  that  time  acquainted  with  several  systems  of  government,  necea- 
»ary  to  be  known  by  English  princes.  And,  sure,  one  of  the  mk^ 
takes  of  that  reipm  appeared,  in  not  managing  the  various  factiona 
ot  the  cleigy  at  first;  which  if  the  King  had  done  with  addreaa," 
they  had  perfectly  forgot  the  notions  •  of  Sherlock,  Sibthorp.  or 
Manwaring.  '^ 

"^^  Prince  made  a  bridge  of  gold  for  King  James ;  he  was  taken 
by  his  own  subjects,  and,  in  a  sort  of  confinement,  brought  back 
to  London.  That  sun,  which  was  dr^-aded  in  the  west  as  bad  as 
death  lUeU.  sets  m  a  small  town,  the  scorn  and  mockery  of  the 
rabble.  But  the  unhappy  King,  however  barbarous  his  subjecto 
were  to  h;m,  would  have  bad  no  great  cause  of  complaint,  had  his 
government  been  equal.  The  King  of  Kings  was  despised  by  his 
tnends  and  relations ;  and  that  Monarch,  like  the  suflferinir  Jesitt 
met  vith  ill  usage  from  those  creatures  he  had  made.  ' 

Yet  the  permission  allowed  Kiug  James  to  retire  where  he  would. 
was  a  plain  indication  that  the  Prince. had  no  manner  of  desirn^ 
injuring  his  person,  nor  harboured  any  sentimenU  of  revenue 
against  a  father,  vjhom  be  conceived  endeavoured^  by  ungentlemim. 
like  methods,  to  deprive  him  of  a  throne,  and  his  right,  by  the 
birth  and  merits  of  his  lady,  a  princess  of  inimiUble  piety  and 
virtue.  r    /    ■*» 

It  was  an  unaccountable  mistake  in  policy,  and  an  error  ill 
agreeing  with  the  prudence  of  King  William,  in  not  securina  and 
bringing  to  justice  those  traytors,  who,  by  their  flagitious  councils. 

i!JLTfi.™r'*i*'^'^^"'f'^*"^''**'^5  ^  mean  tho^  who  once  di*! 
graced  the  bench,  and  from  that  seat  of  justice,  forgetUng  the 

SfSf^f  Tk"^  '^•''  ^t^'  ^^''  ^'"&'  *"^  their  country,  and  as^littlc 
mindful  of  their  own  honour  and  the  publick  liberty,  eave  their 

ZTH'  IJ^VY  ^^«  "i?*^^  dispense  with  the  penal  laws  and 
!i^!^  I'  ^"""^  bulwarks  of  the  English  franchises.'  A  just  severity 
upon  these  people,  and  a  retrospection  into  their  actions,  would 
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liave  gi^D  their  successors  sufficient  warning  to  make  them  honest ; 
and,  though  our  modern  judges  have  behaved  themselves  with  all 
the  worth  and  probity  imaginable,  yet  their  impartiality  must  not 
be  esteemed  the  efiects  of  any  terror  that  wHs  struck  into  them  by  a 
just  punishment  of  their  predecessors,  but  rather  springing  from 
their  own  internal  goodness  and  virtue. 

As  those  gentlemen,  which  were  false  to  their,  country,  might 
have  easily  felt  the  resentments .  of  the  convention,  just  before  the 
Prince's  accession  to  these  realms ;  so  he  had  an  extraordinary  op* 
portuuity  of  doin^  himself  and  the. nation  justice,  upon  such  mni- 
mous  persons,  as  petrayed  both,  without  exposing  himself  in  the 
quarrel.  An  Old  Bailey  jury  would  certainly  have  measured  to 
them  the  same  mercy,  as  other  supposed  criminals  had  found  from 
their  bloody  hands ;  for,  by  the  way,  most  juries  are  for  the  strongest 
aide,  and  few  persons,  as  I  ever  heard  or  read  of,  when  indicted  for 
treason,  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  safe  and  sound  from  their 
fiery  trial.  And  all  this  might  have  been  done  without  reflexion  ^ 
upon  the  Prince,  or  calling  his  nature  or  mercy  into  quei^tion.  If  any 
odium  had  happened,  it  would  have  been  charged  upon  the  ferment 
of  the  nation. 

A  scrutiny  of  this  nature,  though  it  had  let  some  ill  persona 

blood,  it  might  have  been  yet  very  necessary  for  the  health  of  the 

republick;    and  I   believe   few  persons  would  have  been  angry, 

^  if  the  blood  of.  Russel,  Sidney,  and  Cornish  had  been  sufficiently 

expiated. 

My  Lord  Chief  Justice  Herbert,  who  exercised  that  office  in  those 
times,  perchance  a  man  more  innocent  than  home  of  his  contem* 
poraries,  and  not  inferior  to  any  of  his  successors  m  learning,  foresaw 
such  a  storm  a  coming,  and  very  fairly  got  away  into  France,  be^ 
yond  the  reach  of  it.  But  his  prospect  was  erroneous,  and  he  ba« 
nisbed  himself  to  no4>urpo8e.  Yet  his  flight  plainly  evinced,  what  he 
thought  would  be  the  fate,  or  was  the  merit  of  his  associates,  and, 
whedierthe  English  would  have  pardoned  him  or  not,  it  is  plain  he 
did  not  pardon  hrmself. 

No  wonder  then  our  navy,  our  councils,  and  our  army  were  be- 
trayed; no  wonder  our  ships  wanted  men,  and  our  men  victuals; 
nor  is  it  surprising  that^ur  army  had  no  pay,  whilat  pay-masters, 
agents,  and  clothiers,  sucked  the  blood  of  the  subject,  and  ham- 
stringed the  sinews  of  war.  All  these  misfortunes  were  owing  to 
this  piece  of  indulgence,  and  it  may  be  justly  affirmed,  that  he  wha 
neglects  to  punish  one  known  traitor,  makes  a  hundred  more. 

Thus  the  Prince  of  Orange,  through  a  thousand  difficulties, 
mounted  the  imperial  throne  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  by 
a  parliamentary  title,  rather  than  by  any  other.  It  is  true,  his 
lady  was  next  in  blood,  supposing  the  pretended  Prince  of  Wales 
illegitimate.  But  he  never  insisted  upon  that  title,  so  much  as  upon 
the  Election  of  the  people  by  their  representatives  convened  in  the 
most  solemn  manner.  Yet  such  is  the  wickedness  of  mankind,  and 
4he  baseness  of  their  nature,  that  even  when  he  had  enjoyed  these 
jealms  with  the  general  consent  of  his  people,  and  they  had  quietl  j 
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enough  submitted  to  the  government  they  bad  made;  yet  theae 
IVmtifens  must  needs  be  giving  him  a  new  right,  wbkh  foraoth 
was  that  of  conquest  The  Dutch  at  first  were  well  enough  pleated 
with  the  fancy,  and  the>:ourt  itself  shewed  not  much  aTersioo  ta 
die  ill  grounded  chimera  :  But  the  Parliament  soon  took  iq>  the 
quarrel,  and  shewed  the  vanity  of  these  pretensions,  and  f^ve  the 
world  to  understand,  that  England  never  submitted  but  onoe  (if  ^ 
did  so)  hi  the  reign  of  Wiliiam  the  Conqueror.  And  thua  I  cos- 
elude  my  <^>Bervations  on  the  life  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  now 
called  to  throne  of  England,  on  the  abdication  of  King  Jamea  the 
Second. '  So  that  it  remains  to  remark  on  the  latter  part  of  bis  life 
and  reign,  as  was  at  first  proposed.    And, 

Secondly,  I  have  chosen  to  divide  these  political  remarks  on  the 
life  and  actions  of  our  late  monarch,  into  two  divisions,  because 
there  seems  to  be  a  vast  variety  in  the  fortune  of  that  Prince,  in 
these  several  periods  of  his  life. 

The  first  part  of  his  life  he  struggled  with  all  the  difficultiea  of  a 
crasy  state,  at  a  time  when  his  youth  and  frequent  indispoaitiom 
gave  those,  who  were  really  in  the  interest  of  their  country,  little 
hopes  from  him  of  bettering  their  melancholy  circumstances.  Bui 
he  equally  deceived  the  expectations  of  bis  friends  and  enemies, 
asserted  tne  honour  and  happiness  of  his  country,  vindicated  its 
liberties,  raised  himself  and  those  Provinces,  which  gave  him  binh, 
to  a  degree  of  grandeur,  which  neither  the  house  of  Orange,  nor  Uie 
United  States  of  the  Netherlands,  had  before  that  time  been  ac« 
quainted  with. 

The  faction  of  Bamevelt,  when  this  Prince  first  took  the  hdm  of 
the  Belgick  Provinces  into  his  protection,  had  ingrossed  all  the 
chief  employments  of  the  state  under  the  specious  pretence  of  li* 
berty.  They  had  deluded  the  better  and  wealthier  part  of  the  com- 
monwealth, to  take  part  with  them,  and  be  at  tbeii'  devotion. 
The  military  commands  were  in  their  hands,  the  treasure  and  all 
things  else  in  disorder  at  home,  and  the  King  of  France's  armies 
at  their  gates ;  yet  from  all  these  misfortunes  the  Prince  rescued 
th^  commonwealth,  and  by  its  miseries  made  himself  the  hap« 
pier. 

The  second  part  of  his  life  was  yet  mofc  glorious.  He  obliged 
King  James  to  do  him  justice,  asserted  his  right  to  the  imperial 
crowns  of  JEngland,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  conquered  the  last,  re- 
stored the  reformed  religion  to  its  former  vigour  in  these  kingdoms, 
and  suppressed  the  enemies  of  himself  and  the  nation  he  ruled  over; 
be  was  triumphant  at  the  Boyne  and  Athlone,  gave  peace  to  Soot- 
land,  and  saw  himself  master,  as  fiir  as  agrees  with  our  constitution, 
of  a  bold  and  daring  people. 

But  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  nothing  so  glorious  to  the  state, 
•r  fortunate  to  himself.  He  lost  the  memorable  battles  of  Steinkirk 
and  Landen,  and  though  he  took  Namur,  after  an  obstinate  de* 
fence,  made  by  the  besieged,  yet  he  threw  away  more  reputation 
by  that  patched  up  peace  at  Reswick,  than  he  gained  honour  by  the 
acquisition  of  that  important  fortress. 
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King  Wi11iaiti»  opon  his  taking  upon  him  the  gorernment  of  these 
realmi)  found  England  inclloable  to  his  wishes.  Some  few  indeed 
of  the  clergy  and  laity  forgot  their  recent  obligations  to  him,  and 
the  late  danger  of  their  country ;  but  he  soon  reconciled  their 
jarring  spirits  to  his  government^  or  made  them  uncapable  of  in- 
juring him. 

Thus  far  his  administration  sailed  with  a  successful  wind ;  but  hia 
afiairs  in  Scotland  soon  took  another  face. ,  The  scene  was  changed 
there.  A  few  of  the  noblemen  indeed  adhered  to  his  interest,  the 
rest  in  general  were  dissatisfied  ;  and  the  worst  of  it  was,  that  the 
episc<^al  clergy,  for  the  most  part,  struck  in  with  the  interest  of 
the  late  King  James.  This  obliged  the  kirk  of  Scotland,  which  now 
by  the  Concessions  of  King  William  might  be  called  the  church  of 
Scotland,  to  stand  upon  their  guard ;  and  indeed,  fairly  speakings 
they  used  the  non-conformists  to  the  new  model  of  religious 
worship  a  little  hardly.  From  hence  sprung  the  rebellion  of  my 
Lord  Dundee,  and  of  several  of  the  Highland  clans,  many  of  whom 
followed  his  lordship's  fortune  for  afiection  or  plunder,  and.  Bome, 
very  few,  on  the  score  of  religion. 

It  is  most  certain,  that  my  liord  Dundee  did  not  originally  de- 
sign to  break  with  King  William.  He  had  served  under  his  late 
Majesty  in  Flanders,  was  a  protesiant,  and  it  is  generally  believed 
had  no  great  inclination  to  King  James ;  but  he  was  forced  upon 
What  he  did,  by  the  haughty  carriage  of  a  fine  gentleman,  and  a 
very  good  officer,*  who  afterwards  lost  his  life  in  the  quarrel,t  and 
who  by  bis  own  death,  and  the  disservice  he  did  the  government, 
may  teach  us,  that,  if  it  is  dangerous  to  drive  a  coward,  it  is  much 
more  so  to  push  a  brave  man  to  extremities. 

Yet,  however  cloudy  this  affair  was  at  the  beginning,  it  ended 
fortunately  enough  for  King  William.  My  Lord  Dundee  was  killed 
at  the  battle  of  KillicrankVf  at  a  time  when  victory  sat  upon  his 
helmet,  who,  had  he  lived,  might  have  pushed  our  late  monarch, 
as  far  as  the  same  shores  on  which  he  landed. 

But  heaven  had  decreed  it  otherwise.  1  hat  Lord  received  a  shot 
under  his  arm,  or,  as  some  will  have  it,  a  thrutit  by  a  halbert  thro' 
his  armour,  convincing  us,  that  there  is  no  defence  against  fate, 
and  that  Providence  regarded  more  our  happiness  than  the  council 
of  Scotland. 

Soon  afler  the  df cease  of  this  s^enUemtin,  the  Lain)  of  Glencow, 
with  several  of  his  followers  ami  dc pendiints,  were  put  to  the  sword 
in  their  beds,  after  they  had  embraced  a  pardon,  which  the 
government  conde^icended  to  off*  r.  Il  King  William  was  truly  ac- 
quainted thoroughly  with  the  matter,  and  they  suffered  after  their 
submission  by  his  express  order,  it  whs  an  action  contrary  to  all 
justice,  below  the  majt  sty  of  a  king,  and  beneath  the  character  of 
his  courage,  which  he  had  acquired  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  in  several 
bloody  rencounters. 

*  Mr.  Cleeland,  LienlenMit-Colcnel  to  my  Lord  Aant. 
I  i  AiUMktttteorKilttanuiky. 
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By  viewing  this  King  at  the  battle  of  Sene£E^  at  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne,  and  the  fight  of  Landen,  a  man  would  not  easily  con- 
jecture, that  bis  soul  could  entertain  thoughts  of  so  infamous  a 
nature ;  but  what  startles  our  imagination,  and  makes  us  doubtful 
in  this  argument  is,  the  authority  produced  by  those  who  com- 
mitted these  homicides  in  their  own  vindication  ;  but  what  argu* 
ments  induced  the  grant  of  these  powers  is  uncertain;  heaven 
pardon  the  authors  of  so  bloody  an  enterprise  ! 

The  siege  of  London-Derry  gave  a  greater  turn  to  King  Wil- 
liam's, affairs  than  could  be  expected,  and  plainly  demonstrates  to 
the  unthinking  part  of  mankind,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
*  certainty  in  human  affairs.  King  James  sent  thither  the  Duke  of 
Berwick,  several  French  Generals,  and  the  best  of  his  militia,  rather 
to  obtain  glory  and  plunder,  according  to  their  several  capacities, 
than  to  hazard  themselves  and  his  army,  before  a  town  he  con- 
ceived naked  and  defenceless.  But  what  was  his  success  ?  All  his 
fine  troops  wer^  ruined  or  killed,  that  city  and  Iniskillin  changed 
the  complexion  of  his  cokiquests,  and  he  never  succeeded  in  one 
single  attempt  be  made  afterwards. 

Had  this  town  surrendered  to  the  Catholick  forces,  the  late  King 
James  had  intirely  made  himself  roaster  of  Ireland,  and  been  at 
leisure  to  have  poured  in  a  numerous  army  upon  Scotland ;  which 
he  might  easily  have  done,  the  passage  from  one  kingdom  to  an- 
other being  not  above  four  hours  sail ;  and  what  would  have  been 
the  consequent  it  is  not  hard  to  judge,  when  my  Lord  Dundee  was 
in  arms  at  the  same  time,  and  had,  if  he  had  lived,  over-run  all 
Scotland,  and  endangered  the  loss  of  England  into  the  bargain. 

What  rewards  theii  were  suitable ^to  the  merit  of  those  gentle- 
men, who  slopped  a  deluge,  which  might  have  proved  faul  to  the» 
kingdoms,  more  than  at  first  blush  can  be  imagined  ?  But,  let  their 
deserts  be  what  they  will,  they  starved,  as  my  Lord  Haversham 
expresses  himself,  with  testimonials  of  their  service  in  their  pockets. 
The  battle  of  Bantrey  Bay,  in  which  the  late  Sir  Gloudesly 
Shovel  exerted  a  most  remarkable  courage,  taught  King  William, 
as  wiw  a  Prince  as  he  was,  a  secret  which  he  was  a  stranger  to,  and 
that  was,  that  the  French  were  nodespisable  enemies  by  sea ;  and, 
if  he  was  not  thoroughly  convinced  of  this  truth,  in  a  little  time 
afterwards  he  knew  it  by  a  dea^  experience. 

All  that  were  witnesses  to  Cloudesly's  conduct  and  bravery,  upon 
the  occasion  I  have  just  mentioned,  thought  it  a  piece  of  extras 
ordinary  merit;  but  our  monarch  was  obliged  to  him  in  a  higher 
degree  soon  after,  for  that  Admiral,  in  the  sight  of  King  James,  and 
in  the  presence  of  his  guards,  who  were  drawn  up  to  their  relief, 
burnt  or  took  a  man  of  war  in  Dublin  Bay,  and  two  or  three  other 
ships.  The  extraordinary  merit  of  the  service  lay  here;  a  gr^t 
many  officers  of  the  fleet,  at  the  same  time,  were  not  sufficiently 
hearty  to  the  government,  and  this  action  was  a  prcM^edent  to  the 
rest,  and  quite  dispirited  several  persons  who  were  in  the  interest 
of  the  abdicated  King. 
The  King  had  a  great  opinion  of  Duke  Schomberg,  and  indeed 
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that  g;eiitleinan  deserved  it ;  but  I  am  fully  persuaded,  that  there 
was  an  English  officer,  in  his  dominions,  every  jot  as  fit  for  the  high 
command  of  Captain-General,  and  time  has  abundantly  declared  it. 
The  camp  of  Dundalk  was  fatal  to  the  English.  We  lost  a  great 
many  brave  men  there,  amongst  whom  were  Colonel  Wharton, 
Colonel  Deering,  and  several  other  persons  of  quality ;  and  it  is 
thought,  that,  if  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Schomberg  had  fought  the 
Irish  with  all  their  boasted  odds,  he  would  hardly,  though  beaten, 
been  a  greater  loser. 

>  But»  whether  King  William  approved  the  Duke  of  Schomberg'a 
'  managing  the  army  or  not,  it  is  plain  he  acted  contrary  to  bia 
Grace ;  for  no  sooner  could  he  reach  the  Boyne  with  his  troops,  but 
he  gave  the  enemy  battle,  humouring  or  approving  of  the  inclina- 
tions  of  the  English,  whose  custom  it  has  been,  sdways  to  engage 
.  at  sight,  without  counting  nimibers. 

What  made  the  King  so  fiery  at  the  Boyne  is  uncertain.  Some 
'  attribute  it  to  the  rashness  of  his  temper,  others,  with  more  justice, 
believe*  the  precipitation,  he  then  shiewed,  was  occasioned  by  tUe  ill 
news  he  had  received  from  England,  that  my  Lord  Torrington  had 
engaged  the  French  fleet  off  Beachy-head,  and  was  worsted  in  the 
combate.  He  lost  the  Anne,  commanded  by  Captain  Tyrrel,  and  the 
Dutch  suffered  extremely  in  the  engagement.  See  here  the  vanity 
of  the  English,  and  the  industry  of  our  enemies.  We  proudly 
imagined,  that  a  single  squadron  of  ours  was  a  superior  match  for 
all  the  naval  power  of  France,  and  now  we  find,  that  our  united 
fleets  give  way  to  the  Admirals  of  France. 

My  Lord  Torrington's  conduct  was  mightily  blamed  ;  with  what 
reason  I  shall  not  determine.  'At  the  instance  of  the  Dutch  Captains 
he  was  tried  at  a  court  martial,  and  acquitted  immediately ;  there- 
upon he  laid  down  his  commission,  and  it  is  yet  uncertain,  whether 
we  did  not  sacrifice  a  brave  man,  who  deserved  a  better  fate,  to  the 
ferment  of  the  people,  and  the  fury  of  their  resentments ;  and  it  is 
equally  strange,  that  in  such  publick  actions,  where  so  many  thou- 
sands were  witnesses  of  the  fact,  the  common -wealth  should  not  be 
capable  of  knowing  whether  an  officer  did  His  duty,  or  omitted  it. 
Had  the  French  staid  much  longer  on  our  coasts,  it  is  reported 
'    King  William  designed  to  have  commanded  his  fleet  himself,  and  to 
h^ve  given  them  battle.   But,  as  the  world  is  malicious,  so  this 
monarch  found  this  design  of  his  ridiculed  by  some  pretended 
politicians,  who  imagined,  that  the  command  of  an  army  at  land  is 
very  different  from  the  management  of  a  fleet  s(t  sea ;  never  con-* 
iidering,  that  the  Dutch  had  an  Opdam,  and  the  English  a  Monk, 
and  an  Ossory,  who,  though  they  were  no  marine  officers,  yet  be- 
haved themselves  with  as  much  honour,  prudence,  and  courage,  at 
any  who  ever  ploughed  the  surface  of  the  ocean. 

The  reduction  of  Ireland,  some  two  or  three  towns  excepted,  was 
the  consequence  of  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  and  King  Jaines  himself 
took  shipping  at  Waterford,  deserting  now  this  realm,  as  he  had 
latdy  done  that  of  England  some  time  before ;  and  indeed,  by  ;io 
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precipitate  a  ii^t,  ht  nade  hhnielf  uoworthy  of  «ay  otber  6fte 
than  that  which  he  suttained. 

'  King  William  fouDd  bioiself  repulsed  at  the  fint  siece  of  Line* 
,  rick*  mare  bj  the  inclemency  of  the  air,  and  the  hadncis  of  the 
aeatoDy  than  by  the  valour  of  the  garison,  though  the  town  was 
commanded  by  three  officers  of  great  experience,  and  ahckered  tha 
remains  of  the  whole  Irish  army.  But  there^s  no  fiehtiog  againtl 
the  elements,  they  were  appointed  and  c6mmaodea  by  a  greater 
King  than  William  the  Third ;  and  Canutus,  the  Danish  moDarcbi 
might  have  instructed  our  royal  General  in  the  tru4h  of  this  maxim, 
if  the  latter  had  giyen  himself  the  troubk  of  consulting  the  Eng- 
lish history. 

The  King  quitted  Ireland  the  latter  end  of  this  campaign,  and 
left  Monsieur  Ginkle,  afterwards  Eari  of  Aihlone,  to  muce  that 
part  of  the  kingdom  which  continued  in  the  interest  of  King 
James.  It  is  true,  that  Lord,  by  the  instances  of  the  English 
commanders,  and  by  Uie  valour  of  their  troops,  ventured  to  B^H^ 
and  won  the  hattle  of  Aghrim,  and  cfokged  all  the  eneasies  of  liis 
master  to  submit  themselves  to  his  obedience ;  yet  it  is  the  opinion 
of  our  officers,  if  a  General  of  our  own  nation  had  comuianded 
our  troops,  the  matter  would  as  soda  have  been  effected. 

Thus  far  King  William  had  all  the  success  he  could  in  reason 
desire ;  but  fortune  was  not  always  indulgent  to  bis  wishes,  and 
the  rest  of  her  conduct  towards  that  monarch  shewed,  that  Kings 
as  well  as  peasants  are  often  mortified  by  her  caprices. 

The  battle  of  Steinkirk  was  glorious  to  the  Enghsb,  though  they 
smarted  severely  by  the  numbm,  and  continual  fire  of  the  French. 
My  Lord  Cutts  was  wounded  ia  the  action,  the  Gena^s  Lanier 
and  Mackay  kiUed,  and  troops  of  our  bravest  officers  attended 
them  to  the  regions  of  futuiity. 

The  English  were  exasperated  at  the  cowardice  or  ill-aatuie  of 
some  Dutch  officers,  who  refused  to  sustain  our  battalions,  and 
seemed  to  make  a  jest  of  their  /ruin.  Our  scMiers  took  all  oppor* 
tunities  of  quarrdhng  with  the  officers  and  soldiers  belonging  la 
the  States,  and  the  umbrage,  we  had  receifcd  from  the  wuMxr* 
tnnes  of  that  skirmish,  had  like  to  have  been  of  the  worst  oon- 
seqnence  to  both  nations. 

But  the  prudence  of  King  William,  or^  to  apeak  plainly,  the 
influence  he  had  over  the  superior  officers^  allayed  the  iermentoar 
soldien  were  in,  which,  perchance,  had  he  not  been  King  of 
England,  and  Stadtholder  of  the  United  Provinces,  he  had  never 
e&cted.    -^ 

But  vengeanee  addomaleepa;  and,  if  Connt  Sounes,  hy  his 
omitting  to  saccoor  the  Englidi,  orcasioned  the  deaith  of  seveiaA 
brave  men,  he  himself  died  soon  after,  being  struck  with  a  eaunon 
ball;  and  that  General,  in  the  hour  of  his  death,  wo  fitf  forgot  his 
honour,  as  to  call  to  the  aoldiers  to  shoot  him,  in  osder  to  be  freed 
flpom  the  violent  pains  he  was  tormented  with. 

If  our  lees  at  Steinkhrk  was  considerable,  it  was  much  mora  so 
at  Landeo.   Several  reasons  were  given  out  to  colour  the  shame  of 
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ourdefeaty  but  nothing  could  be  alledged  to  vindicate  oiir  disgrace^ 
or  extenuate  the  glory  of  the  French. 

The  intelligence,  vrhicb  the  Duke  of  Bafarta't  Secretary  held 
with  the  French,  was  generally  assigned  to  be  the  cause  of  the  lost 
of  this  battle.  Whether  the  correspondence  he  managed  was  by  the 
order  of  his  master*  is  uncertaini  but  the  servant  was  hanged  very 
fairly,  and  Cried  afterwards. 

The  Elector  of  Bavaria  is  reckoned  a  miperstitious  Prince,  brave 
enoogb,  and  very  much  devoted  to  his  religion ;  but  the  execution 
of  this  gentleman  in  so  odd  a  manner^  without  any  examination^ 
tryal^  or  conviction,  convinced  us  of  the  late  Elector**  pdiefy  but 
gave, us  no  great  proofs  of  his  piety. 

Our  horse>  excepting  two  or  three  regiments,  behaved  themselves 
but  indifferently,  and  they  declared  openly,  that  they  fought  as 
they  were  paid.  But  our  foot  did  gpod  service,  if  not  to  the  English 
nation,  yet  to  the  rest  of  the  confe^krates ;  for  they  stood  very  firml  j^ 
and  maintained  their  ground  with  all  the  courage  imaginable,  and 
by  this  means  gave  the  allies  an  opportunity  of  running  away. 

General  Talmash  and  Sir  Henry  Bellasis  continued  bst  upon  the 
field  of  battle,  and  one  of  theM  had  won  immortal  r^Mitatton,  if  tht 
memory  of  Vigo  and  Port  St.  Mary's  did  not  cancel  the  glory  he 
acquired  in  Flanders. 

But  he  survives,  and  Talmash  lies  as  low  as  envy  or  jealousy 
could  desire  him.  Though  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  he  was  sacri- 
ficed to  the  resentment  of  a  court  party ;  yet  it  is  easy  to  believe 
some  in  the  ministry  heartily  wished  his  ruin. 

He  was  too  brave  and  too  publick  a  spirited  man,  either  to  let 
himself  the  Parliament,  or  nation  be  imposed  on ;  he  loved  a  sol- 
dier, and,  as  he  was  the  readiest  to  lead  his  men  to  battle^  so  be  * 
took  the  greatest  care  to  see  them  rewarded  after  the  combate. 
His  principles  of  hbnour  and  bis  sense  were  too  good  to  be  bribed 
or  amused,  and  his  personal  conrage  and  integrity  too  great  to  be 
forced  or  threatened  into  an  unworthy  silence. 

Sifch  qualifications  as  these  were,  without  dispute,  made  him 
obnooQout  to  sueh  as  hated  the  interest  of  England ;  and,  at  1ast» 
they  prevailed  so  far  as  to  have  him  employed  in  an  attempts 
where  be  must  c^  necessity  lose  his  honour  or  his  life. 

B«t  these  were  not  the  only  idtoes  that  afflicted  King  WilKam. 
He  had  the  misfortune  to  see  his  Queen  fall  ill  of  the  small-pdx,  and 
a  few  days  robbed  the  English  of  a  Princess,  a  better  tiban  whom 
never  mouot^  a  throne*  or  gave  laws  to  a  willing  peo|^. 

She  died  as  unconcerned  as  his  Majesty  her  husbaM  fougAtt^  and 
braved  tito  King  of  Terrors  with  as  great  a  reaolutioa  on  tier  bed 
of  sicknesay  as  he  did  in  the  fiHd  of  battle.  And  certainly  diaC 
Iftdy'a  piety  or  courage  was  the  greater*  since,  as  she  said  hetaelf 
to  my  Lora  Archbishop  of  Oanterbury,  she  was  always  pvepared 
to  die,  and  her  rayal  spouse  very  oflen  took  the  sacrament  bcibre  a 
battle.  J      r-  J 

S^iiig  WilHac*^  as  it  is  reported,  vras  very  much  etmeemed  at 
<Kr  death;  aad^  if  he  had  expressed  a  move  vi»ibki  smvow/  liie 
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nation  would  have  resented  it  still  more  kindly,  who  sincerelj 
mourned  the  loss  of  that  Princess,  and  still  do  upon  her  memory. 

But,  though  the  loss  of  so  good  a  Princess  ffflipted  King  William 
very  much,  yet  the  peace  of  Reswyck  mortified  him  much  more. 
He  was  obliged,  at  last,  by  the  murmuring  temper  of  his  subjects, 
to  acquiesce  in  t^ms  very  dishonourable  to  Europe,  and  not  over 
glorious  to  his  Majesty.  By  this  treaty  of  pacification,  the  French 
were  to  retain  Luxemburgh  and  Strasburgh,  those  bulwarks  of 
Flanders  and  the  empire ;  who,  instead  of  them,  were  only  to  have 
an  equivalent,  which,  in  fact,  was  far  from  the  intrinsick  value  of 
those  provinces  But,  notwithstanding  the  inequality  of  these  and 
other  articles,  the  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  the  neu- 
trality in  Italy,  powerfully  persuaded  the  allies  to  put  an  end  to 
the  war. 

Soon  after  the  peace,  the  partition  treaty  followed  ;  and,  by  too 
much  precaution,  the  government  involved  the  nation  in  a  dreadful 
war,  whicb,  to  their  best  thinking,  they  endeavoured  to  avoid. 
The  Spaniards,  who  are  a  haughty  people,  so  much  resented  the 
intended  division  of  their  monarchy,  that  tl^eir  grandees  made  a 
will,  or  influenced  their  monarch  so  to  do ;  by  which  he  devised 
all  his  dominions  in  Italy,  Spaiil,  and  the  West  Indies,  to  the 
house  of  Bourbon,  in  the  person  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  who, 
notwithstanding  the  most  dreadful  imprecations  of  his  grandfather 
to  the  contrary,  took  possession  of  those  states  and  provinces,  by 
the.  assistance  of  that  monarch,  who,  to  prefer  his  family,  despised 
all  sanctions,  both  divine  and  human. 

It  is  frequently  observable  in  politicks,  that  men  often  lose  the 
substance,  by  an  inquisition  after  the  shadow.  Old  .£sop  told  us 
this  a  great  many  years  ago ;  and  we  see  it  every  day's  experience, 
that,  greedily  desiring  the  whole,  we  even  lose  that  part  of  which 
we  might  have  securely  possessed  ourselves.  But  it  fell  out  quite 
otherwise,  in  relation  to  this  partition  treaty;  for  the  house  of 
Austria,  not  being  contented  with  a  part  of  the  Spanish  provincety 
lost  them  the  whole,  and  the  balance  of  Europe  was  turned  to  the 
part  of  f  rance^  which  they  thought  would  have  been  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  confederates. 

When  the  peace  of  Reswick  was  brought  to  a  conclusion,  the 
Pariiament  of  England  thought  it  high  time  to  disband  aome  of 
their  national  ^egiments^  and  all  the  foreigners  in  their  service. 
AmoDst  these  last  were  the  Dutch  blue  guards,  and  my  Lord  ^Port- 
land's regiment  of  Dutch  horse,  who  attended  his  Majesty  m  all 
his  expMlitions,  long  before  and  after  his  accession  to  the  throne  of 
Enffiand.  His  Majesty  was  much  dissatisfied  at  the  praceedihgs, 
ana  made  all  the  interest  he  possibly  could  in  the  houae,  to  dis- 
annul the  injunctions  of  his  supreme  council ;  but  all  to  no  effect. 
He  used  intreaties  to  the  Parliament,  but  to  no  purpose ;  and,  upon 
this  occasion,  behaved  much  difierent  from  the  haughty  character 
he  had  all  along  maintained. 

He  laid  the  scheme  of  tne  present  war  we  are  engaged  in  iminst 
France  and  Spain,  and  made  all  the  provision  the  grandeur  oi  such 
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«  design  required.  After  the  unfortunate  accident  of  breaking  bis 
collar-bone;  he  fell  into  a  fever^  which  quickly  put  an  end  to  bis 
reign  and  glory. 

During  hit  sickness,  be  behaved  bimsdf  with  that  greatness 
•of  sou),  which  he  had  often  sbewed  in  the  field,  and  died  with  the 
'tame  bravery  as  he  had  expressed  iu  the  heat  of  action. 


PROPOSALS 

VOR    TBk 

REFORMATION  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  UNIVERSItlES, 

IN   OBDER   TO   THE    BBTTEft  EDUCATION    OF  YOUTH; 

Hunibly  Gjfered  to  ike  serious  Consideration  of  the  High  Court  qf 

ParHament, 

(From  a  Quarto^  «ODUmiiif  nine  Pago,  printed  in  1704.1 


Thes6  proposals  were  calculated  for  the  reformation  of  learning  in 
Nortn  Britain^  and  though  the  individuals,  contained  in  Uiem« 
are  peculiar  to  Scotland,  yet  the  substance  of  the. whole,  nmtatis 
mutandis,  may  not  be  improperly  applied  to  that  part  of  the  redm, 
which  lies  South  of  the  Tweed,  where  the  same  objections  are  as 
.  forcible  against  scbools'artd  schoolmasters;  the  aspiring  of  poor 
and  mechanical  spirits  to  the  ministerial  office,  and  the  admis- 
sion into  holy  orders  of  those,  who  either  have  never  been  ini- 
tiated with  the  advanced  studies  of  an  University,  or^  perchance, 
on  account  of  their  poverty,  have  been  permitted,  after  a  very 
short  stay  at  those  fountains  of  learning,  to  return  home,  and 
seek  after  a  title  to  orders,  that  they  may  get  a  morsd  of  bread*. 
Though  it  must  be  confessed,  that  no  nation  has  produced  more 
learned 'and  pious  divines,  than  the  two  famous  Universities  of 
£ngland.  But  it  is  wished,  that  a  method  could  be  found  to 
prevent  so  many  extra-university  men,  who,  without  due  educa- 
taon,  creep  into  the  ministry  for  a  maintenance ;  and  to  reform 
the  extraordinary  expences,  that  are  squandered  a^ay  in  the 
excesses  of  our  young  gentlemen,  in  the  great  schools  and  uni- 
versities of  this  nation. 

THERE  has  been  a  great  decay  of  learning  in  this  kingdom  for 
many  years :  for  instance,  where  we  -have  now  one,  who  can 
write  one  single  aheet,  an  hundred  years  ago  we  had  twenty,  who 

•  $ee  1  Sam.  U.  a^         ^ 
TOIm  z«  P  o 
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couU  have  written  v«lunei  in  good  lenae,  and  good  IMim*  And 
though  the  cauies  of  the  low  obb,  leamii^  bat  sunk  to  among  m^ 
are  very  obvious,  yet  I  must  confess,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  Ml  a 
stop  to  the  trowing  evil.  Itos  baSrd  to  make  a  achcme  ^  Muca- 
.tion  which  wul  generally  please,  and  harder  still  to  |Nit  it  in  €xecn- 
tion ;  it  is  difficult  to  altar  aa  old  cowtitution,  tfaoagh  Ml  of  erram, 
and  more  difficult,  in  our  circumstances,  to  establish  a  new  one, 
though  ever  so  just  and  reasonable.  We  have  been  too  long  pur- 
suing the  wrone  road,  to  be  set  easily  right.  We  neither  take  just 
measures,  nor  allow  sufficient  time  for  the  education  of  our  yovtb. 
However,  since  the  encouragement  and  improvement  of  learning  is 
certainly  so  much  for  the  true  interest  of  the  nation,  I  shall  adven- 
ture tq  tell  my  opinion  A^nkly,  and  shall  be  heactily  (rlad,  if  it  can 
be  found  of  any  use  or  service ;  at  least,  I  hope  it  shaU  excite  others 
of  greater  abilKy,  to  rodie  farther  inquiries  into  these  natters,  such 
a^  may  convince  the  Parliament  of  the  necessity  of  reforming  cor 
schools  and  Universities  for  the  good  and  benefit  of  learning. 

One  main  cause  of  die  low  esute  of  learning  it,  that  'it  ia  too 
easily  and  cheaply  purchased/  One  can  make  bis  son,  what  now 
with  us  passcb  for  a  scholar,  at  a  much  cheaper  rate,  than  be  can 
breed  him  a  shoe-maker  or  weaver.  For  a  short  time  at  the 
schools,  and  three  or  four  years  at  the  Universities,  upon  little  or  no 
expence,  in  our  way,  is  enough  to  make  a  Master  of  Arts,  who 
immediately  gets  into  the  most  considerable  employments,  which 
require  the  longest  tftudy  and  best  qualifications,  before  he  have 
yeara»  aen«e,  prudenee,  or  learning :  upon  which  aoooiMA,  the  nc- 
ehanicks,  and  poorer  sort  of  pe<^e,  ai^  enconragedl  to  send  their 
aons  to  schools  and  nniversitiea,  finding  a  very  little  money,  aa4  as 
tittle  time,  sufficient  to  make  what  we  e«H  a  scholar.  But,  in  my 
opmion^  were  them  put  to  the  plough  and  other  trades,  k  wmM  he 
better  for  themselves  (who  would  be  kept  wiMo  Uielr  proper 
apheres)  and  more  iot  die  intereat  of  the  nation,  whidi  ia  over- 
stocked with  acholars,  and  in  extreme  want  6f  people,  for  raecha- 
Bical  employments.  Una  ia  one  great  cause  of  the  low  conditioB  of 
learning.  People,  who  are  daily  pinched  for  the  hack  and  the 
bcUy,  cannot  bestow  mnch  tkne  upon  the  improveDieiit  of  tkdr 
miMs ;  theur  spirits  are  depressed  under  their  poverty ;  tli^  bave 
not  money  to  sdford  them  hooks,  or  to  bring  then  into  (lie  oon- 
versatitti  of  the  woiU :  and  how,  without  diese,  a  man  can  beosme 
a  good  acholar,  passes  ny  comprehension. 

But  it  may  be  said,  by  debarring  the  poorer  oort  from  leanib^, 
aune  good  spinu  may  be  excluded ;  which  as  it  is  the  only  ebjeo- 
tion,  ao  it  ia  as  easiiv  removed. 

We  have  as  mnch  use  for  g&aii  spirits,  to  be  empk>ye4  hi  me- 
chanical trades  and  merchandising,  as  for  learning ;  and  bj  ad- 
mitting one,  upon  the  pretence  of  good  spirit,  we  certainly  must 
take  in  an  handred  of  few  and  Mi  capacities.  And  let  their 
9nkiua  he  as  good  as  yon'ptease,  niJern  yon  give  them  money  too, 
they  will  never  be  aMeio  midce  any  tolerabie  adranee  in  feinuBSJ 
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md,  by  the  foUowinfi^  scheme  fbr  rpctifyin^  oor  banBiies,  a  com* 
petency  is  pronded  for  them,  as  far  as  the  funds  will  go. 

Another  g^reat  cause  of  the  decay  i^  learning  is^  *  the  had  me- 
thods»  which  are  Mlowed  in  our  schools  and  uni?ersities,  and  the 
insufficiency  of  the  masters,  who  are  provided  for  the  government 
of  them/  There  are  in  the  kingdom  near  one  thousand  parishes, 
end  in  most  of  them,  Latin  is  pretended  to  he  taught,  though  not 
one  of  fifty  of  the  school-masters  is  capable  of  teaching  it  $  and  no 
bonder,,  fbr  not  one  of  fifty  of  them  was  tolerably  taught  it,  and 
not  one  of  an  hundred,  however  capable,  has  books  to  enable  him 
i6  acquire  it  by  his  after  industry.  At  the  Universities,  we  bestoi^ 
a  few  months,  upon  the  study  of  the  Greek ;  whereas  that  noble 
f^gvage,  and  the  learned  and  useful  books,  which  are  written  in 
it,  may  peihaps  deserfc  our  care  and  pains  fbr  as  many  yean^ 
We  altow  too  much  time  upon  ok)  antiquated  metaphysical  jargon ; 
and  as  for  natural  philosopliy,  which,  in  this  and  the  last  age,  has 
been  to  lutppily  brou^t^  fh>m  an  idle  prattling  about  words  of  no 
signification,  to  a.sdid  science;  it  requires  such  a  deep  insight 
into  the  most  profound  parts  of  the  mathematicks,  that  I  am  afraid 
fbw  of  those,  who  profits  u,  are  capable  of  teaching  it*  We  get 
tno  hastily  throtigh  our  dtvtnity,  bistoryj  law,  and  medicine  we 
have  none. 

Jb<  cheapness  of  leatning  brings  it  into  the  hands  of  the  poorer 
and  meaner  people.'  Their  poverty,  the  wrong  methods  which  are 
taken  in  teaching,  and  the  insufficiency  of  the  teachers,  unavoid- 
ably subject  them  to  the  greatest  ignorance.    And  both  together, 
the  ignorance  and  the  poverty  of  our  scholars,  infidlibly  bring 
learning  itself  under  disgrace  and  contempt    Poverty  deprives 
them,  as  of  a  great  many  other  advantages,  so  particularly  of  that 
due  assurance,  that  address  and  that  freedom  of  spirit,  which  are  so 
natural  to  quidity  and  gentry.    Nay  sometimes  under  difficult 
circumstanoes,  to  prevent  starving,  it  forces  them  upon  courses 
unworthy  of  their  profbssionft^  to  tti^  no  small  scandal  of  others  who 
should  be  led  by  their  examples.    And  in  one  word,  the  natural 
tendency  of  our  present  methods  is  to  unfit  a  scholar  for  a  gentle- 
man, and  to  render  a  gentleman  ashamed  of  being  a  scholar.     And, 
dll  we  reconcile  the  gentleman  with  the  scholar,  it  is  impossible 
learning  should  ever  flourish.    But  was  this  once  done,  was  learn- 
ing taken  oot  of  the  hands  of  the  vulgar,  and  bfqogbt  to  be  as 
iHMiourable  and  fashionable  among  the  gentry,  as  it  is  now  con- 
temptible, I  think  it  would  be  indeed  in  a  fair  way  of  prospering. 
For  were  the  younger  sons  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  (who  now  are 
idle  at  home,  or  sent  abroad  to  be  knocked  on  the  head)  kept  the 
due  time  at  schools  and  miiversities,  Aey  being  encouraged  with 
all  things  proper  for  studying,  and  having  their  time  in  their  own 
hands  for  reading,  and  not  being  forced,  out  of  pure  necessity,  to 
enter  too  soon  on  busroess,  would  in  all  probability  make  consi- 
derable advances  in  learning.    And  when  possessed  of  employ- 
ments, geoHemen  would  be  as  tender  of  their  character,  as  they  are 
of  t^ir  honour;  besides,  that,  being  generftUy  tble  to  lire  without 

Q  o  2 
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tbeiDy  ibey  would  not  lie  under  duch' temptations  as  poorer  people 
do.  This,  as  it  would  considerably  add  to  the  honour  of  leamingp 
and  interest  of  the  Ration,  in  general,  so  it  would  be  no  dishonour- 
able way  to  dispose  of  the  younger  sons  of  the  nobility  and  gentir. 
For,  besides  what  encouragement  they  might  expect  from  (he  study 
of  the  laws  and  of  medicine,  there  are  in  the  kingdom  at  least  an 
hundred  places  in  the  church  and  universities  which  yield  two 
thousand  marks  yearly,  and  few  of  the  other  church  benefices  are 
under  one  thousand.  Now  in  my  humble  opinion,  the  youi^^er 
sons  of  even  the  best  families,  especially  when  not  sufficiently  pro- 
vided £o€,  might  be  as  wisely  and  honourably  disposed  of  this  way, 
as  by  being  kept  idle  at  home,  or  sebt  off  to  be  soldiers  abroad.  U ' 
is  plain  to  dispose  of  them  so  would  put  them  in  a  way  of  being 
more  serviceable  to  God,  their  country,  and  their  kindred,  than 
commonly  they  are.  And,  were  matters  ordered  after  this  manner, 
it  is  probable  the  church  government  would  not  be  so  ambulatory  as 
it  has  hitherto  been  in  this  kingdom,  since  the  nobility  add  gentry^ 
of  whom  the  Piirliaments  are  made  up,  would  not  readily  make 
acts,  which  should  oblige  them  to  take  back  their  brothers  and  sons 
to  their  houses.  And  nothing  could  contribute  more  to  the  quiet 
and  peace  of  the  nation,  than  that  the  government  of  the  church 
was  at  last  effectually  secured  against  so  frequent  changes. 

Now,  that  so  good  a  design  may  take  efiect,  it  is  necessary  to 
raise  the  price  of  learning,  so  as  to  discourage  the  poorer  sort  from 
attempting  it;  that  those  only,  whose  circumstances  enable  them  tt 
make  successful  advances  in  learning,  may  have  access  to  it.  To 
make  learning  dearer,  tbe  number  of  the  schools,  at  least,  must  be 
diminished,  and  the  masters  salaries  and  fees  augmented.  And  the 
time  and  methods  of  teaching  in  schools  and  universities  should  be  . 
regulated  according  to  the  following,  or  some  such  like  scheme. 

I  think  there  should  be  only  one  grammar  school  in  a  county  or 
ahire,  two  at  mo^t  in  the  largest,  and  where  two  lesser  lie  together, 
one  may  serve  for  both.  These  schools  ought  to  be  well  endowed, 
and  some  of  the  best  men  of  the  nation  for  prudence  and  learning, 
provided  to  be  masters  and  ushers,  A  master  and  four  doctors  or 
ushers,  at  least,  will  be  necessary  for  every  school.  And  besides 
tht>se  publick  schools,  at  all  the  country  churches,  I  would  have  the 
precentor  of  the  parish,  (who  needs  not  to  be  a  master  of  arts)  to 
teach  the  children  to  read  and  write  English,  and  the  common 
rules  of  arithmetick,  which  is  all  the  learning  that  is  needful  or 
useful  to  the  mechanicks  and  poorer  people.  But  it  may  be  en* 
quired,  where  shall  funds  be  had  tor  maintaining  those  schools  f 
I  answer,  that  is  not  my  business,  let  the  wisdom  of  the  nation 
consider  it :  but  perhaps,  it  would  be  no  difficult  task  to  find  out 
fund^,  if  some  people  would  apply  Uiemselves  a  little  that  way. 
There  are,  for  example,  in  the  snire  of  Fife,  about  eighty  paridi»i 
and  every  parish  has  a  salary,  one  with  another,  above  one  hun- 
dred pounds  Scots  a  year  for  a  schoolmaster.  N<>w,  take  the  one 
half  of  this  salary,  and  give  to  the  teacher  of  the  En^h  lan- 
guage; this^^with  the  advantage  of  bis  scholarly  and  his  emolu- 
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mefits  as  prec^tor  and  sesaiOD-cIerk,  may  make  him  live  pretty 
well ;  for  he  Ibas  no  great  character  to  maintain.  Apply  the  other 
half  for  the  publick  grammar  schools ;  this  will  maintain  two,  beins 
flix  thousand  marks  a  year ;  to  mi,  the  master  of  each  scho<H 
should  have  one  thousand  marks,  and  four  doctors,  each  of  them, 
five  hundred  marks  salary  a  year;  which,  with  the  benefit  of  their 
scholars  (for,  because  I  would  have  learning  dear,  I  would  have 
the  scholars  pay  much  more  liberally  than  they  commonly  do), 
would  be  a  very  comfortable  and  handsome  provision  for  both 
masters  and  ushers. 

My  designed  brevity  will  not  allow  me  to  be  very  particular  ia 
naming  all  the  books  that  should  be  taught  in  schools.  I  shall  only, 
say  in  general,  they  ought  to  teach  some  plain  and  short  grammar 
in  English  prose.  Thus  they  will  bestow  less  time  on  grammar,  and 
have  more  to  empk>y  in  reading  authors;  some. of  which  they 
should  read,  not  by  shreds,  as  is  commonly  done,  but  from  be« 
ginning  to  ending,  such  as  Justin's  History,  Florus's  Epitome, 
Cornelius  I^cpos's  lives,  Salust,  Curtius,  Terence,  Ovid's  Meta- 
morphosis, as  beinff  the  compleatest  system  of  the  Heathenish 
Mythology,  &c.  Some  Odes,  Satyres,  and  Epistles  of  Horace 
may  be  taught,  and  some  particular  places  of  Virgil,  and  other 
poets,  at  the  master's  discretion.  Aad  perhaps  it  may  be  very 
convenient,  if  not  necessary,  that  boys,  wbiU  at  school,  be  taught 
the  rudiments  of.  geography  and  chronology,  so  far  as  they  are 
capable,  that  they  may  read  their  authors  to  the  best  advantage. 
The  last  year  they  are  at  school  (for  I  would  have  them,  at  least 
fourteen  years  of  age  before  they  leave  it)  they  ought  to  learn  the 
Greek  grammar,  and  some  easy  Greek  authors,  such  as  ^sop's 
Fables,  Lucian's  select  Dialogues,  Herodian,  &c«  and  so  we  bring 
them  to  the  University. 

At  the  University,  the  youth  must  be  obliged  to  stay  six  years, 
passing  regularly  through  all  the  classes,  before  they  can  be  made 
Masters  of  Arts.  For  examinations  and  trials,'  how  rigorously 
soever  designed,  may  be  abused  and  shammed :  but  a  long  time, 
and  due  exercises  performed,  is  the  best  and  most  probable  way  to 
make  good  scholars.  In  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  which  are  famous 
Universities  for  learning  all  the  world  over,  none  can  be  made 
Master  of  Arts,  until  he  stay  seven'years ;  none  Doctor  of  Medicine 
or  Law,  till  he  stay  fourteen ;  and  none  Doctor  of  Divinity,  till  he 
has  been  eighteen  yfears  about  the  University:  yet  after  all,  accord- 
ing to  this  calculation,  our  yoang  men  may  commence  Masters  of 
Arts  in  the  twentieth,  or  twenty-first  year  of  their  age,  which  I 
suppose  every  body  will  think  soon  enough. 

In  my  opinion,  two  Universities  are  enough  for  this  nation  ''*',  for 
there  are  no  more  in  England.  But  since  we  are  to  ingraft  on  ah 
old  stock,  we  can  only  conveniently  reform,  not  abolish  any  of  our 
UDiversities.  As  I  said,  the  students  ought  to  stay  six  years  at  the 
University,  and  three  of  these  years  should  be  employed  in  reading 
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Greek  and  Latin  jointly*  Such  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
and  orators  ti  they  have  not  read  at  tchod^  with  the  art  of  rbe* 
lorirk^  will  be  employment  enough  for  two  yean.  The  peet8»  wjth 
the  art  Of  poetry,  may  furnish  more  than  enough  ^r  the  third. 

Though  one  cannot  find  any  gneat  difficulty,  in  chmhtg  the  fittest 
authors  that  are  to  be  taught ;  yet»  for  preventing  all  possible  inia- 
taken,  and  preserving  uniformity^  in  all  the  colleges  within  the 
kingdom,  it  is  highly  convenient,  that  some  persons  of  good  repo- 
fation  for  learning,  and  who  understand  the  constitutions  and 
cu>«ti>ms  of  foreign  universities,  should  be  appointed  to  meet,  and 
particularly  determine  what  books,  and  in  what  order,  they  are  to 
be  read. 

Perhaps  It  mig^t  be  proper  to  read  tognher  Greek  and  Latin 
authors,  who  write  on  the  same  or  like  subject :  For  example^ 
Dionysius  Halicamassensis,  and  the  three  first  books  of  Livy,  the 
third  book  of  Polybius,  and  the  twenty-first  of  Livy,  Appianos 
Alexandrinus,,  and  Csesar  de  BeUo  Civili ;  the  orations  of  J>9moa- 
thenes  and  Cicero,  the  pastorals  of  Theocritus  and  Virgil,  Hesiod 
4nd  Virgil's  Oeorgicks,  Homer's  Ilias  and  Vlrgirs  JBneis,  Pindar 
and  Horace,  &c. 

A  great  many  of  the  best  modem  books  of  all  sorts,  and  oiw  all 
subjects,  being  written  in  the  stile  of  the  modem  schools ;  it  woold 
seem  necessary,  that  short  compends  of  logick,  ethicks,  and  meta* 
physicks  should  be  printed  and  taught  in  the  fourth  year.  The 
professor  may  likewise  recommend  as  a  private  task  Aristotle's 
ethicks  and  politicks ;  some  select  dialogues  of  Plato,  Xcno|^on's 
Apomemoneumata,  ^ome  of  Plutarch's  moral  treatises,  Hieroeles 
in  Aurora  Carmina,  Tully's  philosophick  works,  some  books  of 
Seneca,  &c.  and  one  day  of  the  weea  may  be  appointed  fi>r  en* 
quiring  into  the  diligence  of  the  students,  and  resolving  their 
doubts. 

And  seeing  all  the  ancient  orators  and  poets  and  even  historians, 
nay,  and  fathers  of  the  church  too,  have  been  addicted  to  the  hy<- 
pothesis  and  principles  of  some  one  or  other  of  the  philosophical 
sects,  and  often  reason  from  their  notions «  and  use'  their  terms  and 
phrases :  It  woi^ld  seem'  proper  (besides  the  recommending  of  Di* 
ogenes  Laertius,  Eunapius,  &c.  to  be  diligently  read  and  consi* 
dered  by  the  students)  that  some  learned  person  or  persons  should 
compile  p,  clear  and  distinct,  but  compendious  history  of  all  the 
ancient  philosophies,  distinguishing  their  hypothesis  judiciously, 
digesting  their  principles  methodieally,  explaining  their  terras  of 
art  and  phrases,  and  patting  their  notions  in  as  iAetif  light  as  po»- 
sibJe.  Ihis  would  mightily  facilitate  the  understanding  of  Ae 
ancient  learning. 

During  these  four  years,  the  students  should  be  also  tanght 
arithmeiick,  geography,  and  chronology,  to  greater  perfection, 
the  fiist  BIX,  with  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  books  of  Eoclid,  the 
elements  of  algebra,  the  plain  and  spherical  trigonometry. 

The  two  last  years  are  to  be  spent  in  learning  mixt  mathema- 
ticks,  or  natural  philosophy,  viz.  the  laws  of  motioui  mechauicks. 
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bydroatatidcBy  opciduj  aalf^BMiiy,  &c.  and  experinenlal  philo- 
sophy. 

AU  aloQgy  from  their  fifst  ftoing  t»  •choe]«  till  they  baye  the 
univeraity»  the  ttodentB  ouf^t  carefully  to  be  taught  a«d  in* 
•tructed  in  the  prineiplea  of  religKA ;  nothing  being  more  cer- 
'  tain  than  that,  where  there  is  not  a  welt  directed  oonscienoe, 
men  are  rather  the  worse*  than  the  better^  for  being  leahied  in  aay 
tcienoe.    , 

In  every  unirenity,  there  must  be^  at  least,  three  professors  of 
Greek  and  Latin,  oneofk)giek«  ethicks,  and  metaphysicks,  two  of 
mathematickf,  and  natunU  philosophy^  one  of  divinity,  one  of 
civil  history,  another  of  ecclcaiastical,  and  one  of  Hebvew,  and  othw 
Oriental  languages.  Where  acholwrs  are  nomerans,  the  oottdier  of 
professors  ought  to  be  augmented  in  proportion :  For  I  wouUl 
have  many  masters,  and  lew  seiners.  Ooe  master  who  pMtends 
to  teach  eight  or  nine  score  of  scholars  (as  we  cemnonly  see  done) 
UMiy  as  wdl  undertake  to  teach  eight  or  nine  thousand.  One  master 
akouU  not  have  above  thirty  scholars:  And  according  to  oar 
acheme  of  makii^  learning  dear,  let  each  of  them  p^  5  Mb. 
aterling  yearly  to  hi.  master,  at  which  rate  thirty  will  afford  150 
fib.  steriing.  which,  witk  &  gmall  salary,  BMy  mainUin  the  pvn- 
fenaor  handsomely  enougl^ 

Besides  this  private  teaching,  I  would  have  every  profesMW  to 
have,  onoe  a  week,  one  publick  lecture  m  the  common  sehool,  thit 
who  pleases  may  come  and  hear  him.  Thus  v;'e  u»'j  have  ode  or 
naore  such  lectares  every  day,  and  on  dtflerent  subjects,  according 
to  the  taiumber  and  professions  of  the  lectarcn.  Kotlnng  can 
oootribnte  more,  than  this,  to  the  honour  and  advancement  of 
ksuming. 

There  is  noUunginore  deserves  the  coosideraticii  of  the  Fsrliament^ 
tlian  that  our  youth  are  obliged  to  travel  abroad,  to  study  phyaick 
and  law,  and  carry  so  much  money  out  of  the  kingdom  ;  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  pounds  steriing,  by  modest  calculation,  is  every 
year  spent  abroad  this  way.  Now,  wdtiid  the  Parliament,  but  lor 
once,  give  two  months  cess,  which  is  bpt  about  what  is  spent  in  fe» 
reign  univeraities  in  one  year,  the  interest  of  it  might  eatahifsh  pfO» 
fessions  of  law  and  physick  at  home,  where  our  youth  might  lenm 
more  in  one  year,  than  they  can  do  abroad  iu  three.  For  they  are 
generally  sent  abroad  about  the  twentieth  year  of  their  age,  which 
is  the  nicest  part  of  it :  Then  their  passions  are  strong,  and  they 
have  little  sense  to  govern  them,  and  they  are  just  let  loose  from 
their  parents  and  tutors ;  so  that  they  acquire  neither  virtue  nor 
learning,  but  habits  of  all  sorts  of  debauchery,  as  we  are  taught  by 
every  day's  experience.  I  would  have  the  professions  of  law  and 
physick  established  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  where  the 
students  of  law  may  have  the  advantage  of  excellent  libraries  ibr 
the  civil  law,  and  opportunity  to  hear  the  pleadings,  and  learn  the 
form  of  the  bouse,  which  our  young  men  who  study  abroad,  for  all 
the  money  they  have  spent,  are  altogether  ignorant  of.  And 
the  pbysicians  can  have  no  subjects  nor  rooms  for  anatomy,  nor 
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hboratoriet  for  chymifttry/ nor  gwdens  for  botany,  but  at  Edin- 
burgh. 

I  would  have  none  entered  into  the  house  of  advocates,  but  such 
as  have  certificates,  from  the  pjofesiors  of  law,  that  they  had  studied 
'  four  years  with  them,  after  they  had  passed  the  University ;  and 
none  made  doctors  of  medicine  but  such  as  have  certificates,  from 
the  professors  of  physick,  that  they  had  studied  four  years,  with 
them ;  and  none  allowed  to  practise,  but  such  as  are  graduated 
in  our  own  universities.  And  their  paying  liberally  to  their  res- 
pective masters  every  year  (and  thereby  saving  so  much  from  being 
squandered  away  abroad)  with  some  salary,  might  prove  a  very 

Sood  allowance  to  the  professors.  This  might  also  hold  concerning 
le  students  of  divinity,  that  they  should  not  be  admitted  into  the 
church,  without  testimonials  from  the  professors  of  divinity,  that 
they  bad  been  a  competent  time  (perhaps  four  years  may  be  too 
little)  at  the  lectures. 

I  do  not  design  by  this  to  discourage  the  publick  or  private  dona- 
lions  of  chanty  for  educating  the  children  of  honest  pan>oi«,  who 
ahall  be  found  to  have  good  spirits.  I  would  only  Aav«  them  regu- 
lated :  For  example,  our  bursaries,*  as  we  call  them,  are  com- 
monly but  one  hundred  marks  or  gp«  hundred  pounds,t  which 
cannot  maintain  any  person.  I  would  therefore  advise  to  cast  four 
or  five  of  them  togeih^r^  which,  besides  that  it  would  abridge  the 
number  of  pretenders  to  learning,  might  furnish  sufficient  funds  for 
handsoinely  maintaining  some  few,  and  providing  them  with  neces- 
saries for  prosecuting  their  studies^  Neither  ought  this  to  be  thought 
fx>ntrary  to  the  intentions  of  those  who  made  the  donations,  since, 
perhaps," at  the  time  when  they  were  first  bestowed,  an  hundred  marks 
might  have  gone  further  than  now  four  hundred  can  do.  The 
genuine  design  therefore  being  still  pursued,  it  is  to  be  presumed, 
that  it  was  the  will  of  the  donators  that  such  alterations  shouM 
be  made,  when  they  should  be  found  necessary. 

One  thing  I  forgot  relating  to  funds:  Perhaps,  were  the 
funds,  belonging  to  some  universities,  carefully  and  narrowly  en- 
quired into,  some  of  them  might  be  found  not  so  usefully  applied, 
as  they  might  be,  and  others  yet  unbestowed,  which  might  help  to 
erect  new  professions,  where  they  are  wanting. 

*  Scho]anliipt|  or  donations  for  providing  for  acliolan  in  a  oolleffew 
^  t  Scotch. 
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